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THE DREAMER AN^THE WORKER 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘^ORION.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

JUL BAINZON’s VIEW 07 A PIT EDUCATION FOR HARDIES — IRISH FISHING 
BOATS. — MART AND MISS LLOYD VISIT HARDING.— THETR OPINIONS ON 
IHK VARIOUS ADVICES HE HAD RECEIVED — ARCHER, AND HIS BARGAIN 
IN BOOKS, — PRESENT OF A BUST OF SCHILLLR.— NtW FIRM TOR IRISH 
SMACK- BUILDING. — MR. SHORT’S HEART. 

" You know, Harding, that I have watched your coureo through 
life, with the eye of a father, as one may say ; not in affection, I 
make no pretences of that kind ; but with the interest which a 
master shlJKkdi&r migh-;. natuially bo expected to have in a pro* 
mising young man, whom he had known from his earliest years, 
before his apprenticeship as a ship-wright, and ever sinco. I 
could not bear to see you waste your time and strength, and those 
natural talents, as an artisan, which you undoubtedly possess. , 
But what else but a w^pte njust it be for a man )ik* you to soften 
and mollify the good substantial fieartrof-oak texture of your mind, 
in reading poetry, and other dissipating and ndulteratiu^works of 
fiction and Romance, which rdax tho fibres and framework of a man, 
and sentimentalise his entire organisation ? Nobody doubts the 
intellect, the noble principles and the sincere intentions of Mr. 
Archer ; but do not listen to his counsels, X beg of you, or it will be 
all over with ypu as a ship-wright, Asior tlie advice which our good 
jfrien4 Walton 1m been giving you, it%31 do no harm, 1 dare sty, 
and was probably aH good* a$ far as it went. But what doer 
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* Ooatinowl from page $% Vol. VI. 
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*8|r. Walton know of ship-btmding ? — of practical engineering i — or ^ 
practical mechanics ( i Why, no more than Mr. Archer or <he 
moon. These are the things you need. You are a master of 
your work, and all its handicraft. You should nont advance to 
the scientific principles upon which that handicraft is founded, 
which it is strictly directed, and without which it cannot sdfely 1 
proceed a single inch. Do not misunderstand me. I would not 
at all perplex yoyr mind with the intricacies of science. I 
advise you only to study practical knowledge, and rules which an> 
necessary to your advancement as a ship-wright and builder. For 
instance, I do not wish yoij to confuse yourself over difficult 
mathematical or geometricaKproblems. I do not wish even that 
you should study logarithmic tables, either of numbers, or oMmcs 
and tangents ; that is, at present, valuable and indispensable 
as they are ; nor a variety of other tables, of the specific^paity 
and weight of materials ; of the specific cohesion and strength of 
materials ; resistance woods to pressure ; resistance of metals 
to torsidh, and so forth. Still, there are many selections from 
these necessary for fou to make in order to arrive .” • 

Here Harding gave a low, half-suppressed groan. Mr. Balnton 
made a grave and reproving pause, and then proceeded in a tone „ 
of increased importance. 

“ Still, I say, there are many selections from those parts of 
mechanical science which would be most valuable to you if 
you seek to obtain a fit and proper ^ucatioBM^U^Hude to a 
correct knowledgo, not only of the resistance of different woods 
to pressure, but to the specific strength, gravity % weight, cohe- 
sion, and elasticity of materials, and of woods more especially. 
Then, you should certainly be able to find the relative strength 
or force of resistance of rectangular # beaij^ to transverse strain 
or pressure, — whether the bean? bo fixed at one end, and loaded 
at the #her, or when uniformly loaded ; whether the beam he 
supporteu^at both ends, and loaded in the middle ; whether the 
beam bo supported at both ends, observe, and uniformly loaded ; 
or whether the beam be fixed at both ends, and loaded in the 
middle, or uniforlhly loaded, or loaded at a point not in the middle. 
You must absolutely be able to find the deflections of beams under 
t^ns verse strains. Important studies, did I call them ! ^Fhey 
indispensable to you in your position and course of life ; while* 
in themselves, nothing in the world could be more interesting and 
delightful. *• 
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“I Jon’t know,” murmured Harding with a sort of dl lm 
obduracy , “ I don’t know that they would be to me tto^nost 
delightful studies in the world, Mr. Bainton. I take in tbo 
4 MechanidB* -Magazine. * ” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bainton, extending one hind. 

** And 1 find it not suited to a mechanic, but, to those who under- 
stand the science of mechanics. It is a mechanician’s magazine. 
That makes all th^ difference. It is just the same as with the 
Mechanics’ Institutes. 1 wish we could hare a real Mechanics* 
institute, and & real Mechanics’ Magazine. I hope you do not think 
me ungrateful ; hut I cannot by f.ny means make up my mind tp 
stjndy things I do not need now, anp which can only be needed in 
positions which 1 do not now, nor in future, intend to take. I am 
a working man, and I intend to remain a working man.” 0 
cMfa^h&ve heard you say this before,” said Mr. Bainton, gravely. 
44 You mean to adhere tolt, then ? ” 

44 I do,” said Harding. w 

Mr. Bainton remained thoughtful some time, and a shade of 
melancholy came over his hard square features. 

** I have no family — no relations,” proceeded he at length ; 44 no 
son, in whose progress through life I could take an interest. Mrs. 
Bainton is a very good and piouB woman, but she is not much com- 
pany for me. I often feel very lonely, and I should have been 
glad to have had a son ; and sometimes I almost resolve to adopt 
one, onl/Thy^ife might trouble me about that. Well, — and so 
you don't like to study to beeome a master ship-builder, and to 
follow in my nteps ? What do you say to boat-building ? ” 

4 * Oh ! hut I can do that already. I once built boats in Canada 
-to my cost.” * 

“I know. But vguld .you 9 Tike to build fishing-smacks — 
leaving your position in the Dockyard, for which you should have 
due compensation by the security of continuous employment with 
me? Yotf would be more independent.” 

• 4 ‘ Not if I were in any shape a partner, ” said Harding : 44 I 
will be up proprietor or master, only a workingman. A leading 
man, if you please — but still an opercrti*e<” 

Mr. Bainton continued some time Hfth hi 4 hysad bent towards 
the ground. At length he entered into a fall explanation with 
Harding. It was to this effect — that the movements of the few 
building-firm for Associated Homes were to be, for a time, sus- 
pended, pwing to several causes, —^the chief of whfeh wa£, the 
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ojfeion that the public mind was not yet quite ripe dhough to 
suppose it. The firm were cautious men, and would not venture 
at present. Meantime a new project had been originated by Mr. 
Short, who had considerable connexions in Ireland. .The coafrte 
of Ireland wercjroll known to possess great shoals of fish — tljp'j 
Irish fishermen could not obtain them for the want of piers ana 
harbours, and sea-worthy boats. Now, the present project waB to 
establish a fishery on some good part of the coast abounding with 
fish, whore there were natural bays and inlcfe that would servo as 
harbours, and to build a dumber of excellent fishing-smacks. By 
this means they would take au incalculable quantity of valuable 
"""fish, not attainable at present by any of the Irish fisheries, where 
everything is deficient — cxcejft the fish. The conversation fffen 
turned upon Ilarding's resignation of his position in the Dockyard, 
which he did not much like to do notwithstanding the gum^^e 
offered him. However, he asked a few days to consider the 
proposal. • ' 

Meanwhile the building of Mr. Walton’s pleasure-boat advanced 
rapidly. Harding gflvc about an hour a-day to it, and worked % 
with cheerful assiduity, the more so as his boat-house was con- 
tinually visited by pleasant friends. Sometimes Mr. Walton would . 
come in, and discourse away at & great rate as to the excursions 
ho proposed to make w hen the weather was extremely fine and 
smooth ; Bomctimes Archer came and reiterated and enlarged 
upon tlve advice he had given Harding as to liio^alferiucation ; 
sometimes Mr. Bainton came, and reiterated his, — followed by 
Mr. Walton, who declared that his advice was th<^ only sensible 
one suited to Harding’s circumstances, and prospect in life : and 
# sometimes Mary and Miss Lloyd paid Harding a visit, and seemed 
rather disposed to make merry with th<^ variety of conflicting 
recommendations he had received. 

On oqp of these occasions Mary gradually fell into a more 
serious tone on the subject, declaring that she believed he might 
extract some good out of each— by far the most, of course, out # of 
Archer’s advice — hut that she thought the best thing Harding 
could do, was to tfvail himself of every opportunity of conversation 
with these friends of his, upon the subjects they chiefly recom- 
mended ; by which means they would, in some sort, teachj. dm, 
tnd that he would thus acquire a great deal more in a short time 
than if he endeavoured to learn by himself from books, in which 
a student can very seldom find an answer to the questions be 
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most wishes to ask. Miss Lloyd coincided in this opinion ; aftd 
finally the two ladies smilingly exhorted him to eonversaymost 
with those he liked best, and upon those subjects which he him- 
self wished#to know something about, and not what his advisers 
thought to be the roost important things in the norld. 

To all this Harding listened most attentively ; and when the 
ladieB left him, he stood for several minutes immoveable over his 
work, and looking down into the bottom of the boat with an 
expression of face af once thoughtful and Aolighted, While he 
was thus engaged, Archer came sauntering in. 

“ Why, Harding I ” said he, “tfou are not working — you aro 
dreaming ! ” 

iSardmg started a little, and coloured. 

“ Oh, you can well afford the time {pr this,” continued Archer, 
pkms^tly, 44 You always work hard enough to earn the right 
to a good, heavenly reverse, at least once a-day. And nothing 
can be better for you. It is just the fotd that is good for the 
soul of a man like you. Substantialities can alwaystake care 
of thomselvcb, and you have more than yoiri share of hard solid 
things already.” 

After some brief conversation, Archer drew a folded slip of 
paper out of his waistcoat pocket, and gave it to Harding. 44 All 
this morning,” said he, 44 1 have been thinking of what you said 
about the city of the Millions, which is within the city of the Few 
— the filthy city which is invisible, and which has no 

name. It is very true ; yet how difficult to make clear to the 
understanding of those who do npt know its truth. The over- 
crowded courts and alleys of such places as Bethnal Green and 
Whitochapol, are populous parts of the city of the operatives— but 
who knows of those pbroes 1 9 Who would call those courts and alleys* 
4( London? ” These nard realities have suggested some verses. 
The poem shall be dedicated to you, Harding, for you were its 
originators— its primal idea. Do you feel uncomfortable at being 
thus reduced to the first forms of things— melted back into the 
elements of thought ? ” 

Harding smiled, and thanking Archer, toohf the paper and put 
it carefully into his pocket. Soon after this Archer went away. 
Hesfcad felt himself sweetly troubled tod tingling all the moving 
with poetical impulses, and of course there was no relief fomtBs 
hut hurrying off into verse. 

» When Archer was gone, it appeared as if Harding was likely to 
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fdU^gain into a reverie*, and one of a graver and leas pleasurable 
chamter than that from which ho had just been roused. He stood 
with tfio chisel in his hand, and a troubled brow. At length he 
laid it down, and drawing from his pocket the slip of ppper given 
him by Archer, Ijg unfolded it, and read the following verses 

. THE UNSEEN CITY. 

There is on Unseen City, 

As old as Babylon, % 

Where creatures dwell in narrow holes, 

Burrows and crannies dark, like moles ; 

Poor exiles fj»m the sun— 

The ever-wakoful 8tan£— the blessed moon ; 

Seeing no glory in the night or noon. 

It is no bl^ck banditti 

That swarm these countless dens ; 

Where spiders weave above the head, 

With rats and mice beneath tTffe bed ; 

Not tro the regions fens ; 

* Nor do the inmates lovo the efts and toads 
And pestilential air of these unknown abodes. 

Are they of monstrous features, 

Elf, oaf, or bedlamite, 

Who swoll’n with sloth obscenely roll 
Midst filth and gloom, and odours foul. 

Cursing, and cursed, by light t 
Or can they be some nations of a land 
Cast out from human eye by God’s wise haudi^i 

Who are the hideous creatures 1 
Seel pal*ce.jral)s divide ! 

A strange bell toll*— down falls the steeple ' 

“ We are the wma world's Work* wo People, 

Who dwell thus thrcst aside!* 

Onr city is around — beneath— b^lunds— 

And, like our myriad graves, is Nameless— none can find ! ” 

Harding folded tip the paper again. It was curi&isly per* 
plexing to his mind to find his own thoughts put into verse. Ila 
felt deeply grateful to Archer for the interest he thus manifested ; 
and somehow, as Harding thought of all this, it made him very 
mefonohply* He did not see how he could ever show any adequate 
gratitude to Archer. 

os for Archer, be hod gone away in a very happy frame of 
mind. It was quite clear that he had a poetry-fit upon him. 
We may infer that he woe fortunate enough at least tq please* 
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himself, from the fact that the same evening he left his lodging? 
with a light and buoyant step and an excited air, and beg^yto 
perambulate the streets after most of the shops were shut up, with 
no apparent object in his mind, but as if to relieve and disperse 
- 14 s sensations. % • 

Passing, however, an old broker s shop, the shutters of which 
were closed, while the man who kept it was solaOing himsdlf with a 
pipe in the middle of the floor — the door being left open — Archer's 
attention was arrostfd by a great pile of Books whioh rose up 
behind the man's head, and were surrot&ded by ornamental 
volumes of a less substantial kind — fiamely, of smoke. The broker 
had been a sailor ; had lost one leg ; had a pension ; and was a 
gootb-naturod and rather humorous sort of a fellow. Seeing 
Archer make a pause in front of his doy, he rose and invited him 
in. If the pile of books he saw there wore very attractfro 
to him, there they were aUhis service I They had recently oome 
into his possession with a lot of old furniture for a bad debt. In 
his early days men did not read as much os they do new. But 
now, he supposed, people might be found who would read right 
through a good many of these old tilings. He would sell thorn 
cheap enough, and be glad of the riddance. Thus discoursing, he 
snuffed the candle with his Angers* and held it up in the air. 
On examination, Archer found this stack of books to bo the entire 
works of Voltaire, in ninety volumes, and of Goethe, in sixty volumes. 

“A liferary I” exclaimed Archer. “And how full of tho 
richest materials of wit, of knowledge, of imagination, of design— 
of variety, nejer verging upon plagiarism or triviality— of reason 
and wisdom, even when conveyed in tho most grotesque or absurd 
forms — of energies inexhaustible by ago— of old age which rather 
resembles the renowal of youth.” 1 

“Ha! ha! ha! ,f roared the* broker. “I was just going to 
say yon should have them all for a more song ; but after what you 
have said, 1 must have something handsome and worthy of these 
ft qp speeches.” 

“ Oh,” said Archer, “ I only said what I thought of their value. 

I cannot afford to buy suoh a mass of books l and I would recom- 
mend yon by no means to sell them for a mere song, as they 
appear to be complete, and are really vtubalde.” * , 

“ Well now, I call that handsome of y$u. But I will be as gQfd 
as my word. I said— or I was going to say — you should have them 
for a song. Come now, what will y§u give ? ” 
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Vfc Indeed, I cannot think of it.” 

yes, you can. What will you give ? Will fire pouriftsr 
hurt yon, and take the whole boiling of them ? ” 

41 Wliat, the whole of them ! Why, any second-hand book- 
seller will give yfixx double that sum, at least. 19 # * 

44 1 don’t care for that ; I’ll sell them to you. If you’ll give 
me five pounds, they’re yours.” 

Archer hesitated. Here was an opportunity ! Such a bargain 
would never offer itself again. It so happened that Archers 
finances were just now at a low ebb, and a five pound note was 
literally all the money he possefsed. But then, money was due to 
him foi an articlo in a quarterly journal ; and a literary acquaint- 
ance, who hod borrowed a small amount from him, would bo fiirc 
to send it in a day or tyo, as bo had promised. It was not 
pleasant to leave himself without a shilling ; still, this wou^tnly 
last for a few days, or hours perhaps? and such a bargain woo 
not to be missed. He accordingly made the purchase, and handed 
over the Wnoy, together with his address, apologising for the 
smallness of the amoftnt for books of so much greater value, and 
assuring the broker that lie was doing him self a great wrong* 
The old fellow was so pleased with these handsome admissions, 
that ho exhausted all his sea eloquonco to induce Archer to step in 
and take a tumbler of punch ; finding, however, that he could not 
pievail, he bethought him of a great plaster bust of another 
outlandish person, named “ Spiller,” or 44 Smeller,” or dQmetfung 
like that, which he had got with the books, and had sent over to 
Gosport, to bo painted red, and set up over a timber-yard. It was 
a cast from a celebrated marble one, by another eminent out- 
landish chap, whose name was written upon this hit of paper — 
* 44 Thorwaldscn.” This cast he begged Ai^cr would accept as a 
preseut, if he had any liking for such a thing. He had got an odd 
\olume with tho name of the bust in the title-page — 44 Friedrich 
Schiller.” % 

For some time Archer declined to listen to the proposal; 
at length, however, he suffered himself to be persuaded, and 
departed, he and tho old broker being equally pleased with each 
other. The book? would be sent t<Hflaorrow ; for the bust, the 
broker was to write to Gosport, and it would be forwarded to* 
Archer by aomo means or other in a few days, and the carriage 
should not cost him much. 

Other events of importance were now in rapid progress. * 
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Withitf a week after the day on which Mr. Bainton had the 
conversation with Harding, a meeting took place at Mr. Wsdrt’s 
lodgings, when it was finally determined that Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Short, and* Mr. Bainton, should constitute themsolvcs # as the 
~~.4cting Committee of a Company for Irish Smack-Building, and the 
Provisional Committee of a projected Anglo-Celtic Company for 
Irish Fisheries— with power to add to their number. Harding 
had agreed to join Mr. Bainton, who had also engaged two or 
three more first-rat? hands, with whom h^' was to set out for 
Ireland in the course of a few weeks, and commence operations* 
Mr. Short said he should very shortly follow him, and was most 
anxious that Mr. Walton should accompany him. 

this Mr. Walton decidedly objected, ‘on account of the sea- 
voyage. True, it was only a voyage of. sixteen or eighteen horns 
from^jiverpool ; but a man might as easily be drowned in the 
course of eighteen hours ms eighteen months — in fact, it would 
tako a very little time to drown Mm, if lie foil overboard, or tho 
ship went to tho bottom. Mr. Short assured him thorS was not 
p the least danger ; that they could go ovet in tho day, if he 
disliked a night trip ; that ho did not ask Mr. Walton to remain 
in Ireland, but only to pay him a visit in Dublin for a short time, 
together with Miss Walton, who would find many sources of 
amusement in that city, while they combined business with 
pleasure in taking a jaunt along the coast of Waterford, and other 
counties, to taste the fish. 

“ Eat, tr be eaten !” murmured Mr. Walton. “ I do not much 
fancy the alternative ; nor do I at all know that my daughter 
would like to go. However, we will sco about it. I can ask her ; 
and she can talk the matter over with Archer. Perhaps he would ( 
like to go.” * , 

“ Oh, hut it would scarcely he worth Mr. Archer’s while,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Short, ** as yobr stay would bo so brief ; and I foar, 
besides, tbht my house in Dublin is scarcely large enough to* 
enable me to include him irvtbe invitation— -as, of course, I should 
wish to do.” 

The last words were drawled out by Mr. Shdtt with an uncom- 
fortable expression. The fact was, n% did not want Archer to* 
eom%— it would interfere with his plan— -he was altogether per- 
plexed at the idea. In truth, Mr. Short did not at present k 
whether he had any real design upon Mary’s heart, — or whether 
hie own was seriously affected, and tho encouragement of a # very 
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liferent kind. He rallied, however, with the declaration that 
Hr^^lton should do whatever was most agreeable to himself; 
and, moreoror, the time for thoir departure had not ye t arrived. 
Something important was to precede this. Mr. Shor^ announced 
that he had hit jjpon a bright thought for raising funds to as&iqf • 
them in capital. He would not just now tell them what it was, 
but it Was something which would produce a public sensation, 
and bring their project into notoriety by the most admirablo of all 
means of advertisement, viz., an extensive Advertisement, which 
would increase their ihnds instead of being paid out of them. * 


CHAPTER XVI. 

■b. short's froject ov an amateur dramatic performance. — MR. Calton 

STUDIES THE PART OF TITUS ANDRONICrgf— ARCHER'S CRITIQUE ON THE 
TRAGEDY. — MIL WALTlfrf QUARRELS WITH ARCHER.— -MARY AND MISS 
LLOYD*GO FOR A SAIL IN THE NEW BOAT WITH UARDING. — ARCHER AND 
BIS BOOKS* t 

It turnod out that the bright idea which Mr. Short announced 
to have dawned upon him, was nothing less than an amateur 
dramatic performance of one of Shakspcare’s tragedies, in aid of 
the Irish fisheries. He explained to his friends Sat he intended 
the proceeds to he devoted to their patriotic project of smack- 
building, as the first natural and necessary step in the promotion 
of successful fishing in Ireland. Mr. Walton said he trAted that 
nothing in the shape of deception upon the public w$s involved in 
the undertaking, and nothing that savoured of a “job.” Mr. 

' Short laid his hand upon his breast, assuring him that, so far from 
’the slightest deception or under-hjind workjieing contemplated, be 
intended to announce himself Honorary Sec etary and Treasurer, 
and to pledge himself that every farthing of the receipts of the 
night should bo devoted to assist their undertaking to Ireland* 
Ho should call upon all the nobility and gentry, army and navy, 
'Portsmouth and the vicinity, to assist him. Mr. Walton said 
there could be no haim in that. So they proceeded, forthwith, to 
select a play. 

ft must fae from Shakspearo. Something highly legitimate 
dtttl classical, in order to be os far as possible removed from the 
ordinary exhibitions at the Portsmouth theatre. Something, at 
the sumo time, dreadful and original, in order to satisfy a taste for 
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horrors which iru manifestly very popular in these parts. AJ^e/ 
something shocking — in the sense of a dramatic shook — whiffet 
should not be of a Kind to shook the noire* of ladies too seriously* 
nor outrage* their sense of decorum to an unbearable degree. 
rJBpt; as it was sagely remarked by Mr. Walton, public? would 

bear almost anything under the name of ShakBpeare ; he was 
therefoie the only poet for their purpose ; and of all bis tragedies 
the one best suited to their wishes was “ Titus Andronicus.” 
That it contained $&0ie scenes, and a few Repressions here and 
thdre, which no modem audienoo whatever would be likely to 
endure, under any authority or pretence, was admitted by Mr. 
^Short ; all this* however, could be managed ; and he and Mr. 
nalton proceeded in due form to erase and alter, according to 
their judgment, and the requisition of their stage, just as managers 
and actors do with the other (undoubted) plays of Sh&kspeare. * 
Was there ever such a play as “ Titus Andronicus,” for 
“ strong effect ? ” Certainly not. “ None hut itself could ho its 
parallel” The British public had never seen it acted-^that is, 
r never within the memory of man ; for there is no knowing how 
often it might have been acted in the tirno of Elizabeth, when the 
public Btomach was so much stronger. But did not this very 
fact of superior strength in the region aforesaid, render the 
attempt to revive this glut of tragic horrors very temeritous, and 
of equivocal result? They reasoned upon this. Yes, it did, in 
one sense w it did not in another sense ; it was all the better for 
them, on the ono hand ; and if the tragedy was damned (all the 
tickets having Jjeen paid for) what did Mr. Short care ? Besides, 
the name of Sh&kspeare supported them, and it was not etiquette 
ever to damn the acting of amateurs, even if execrable,* of which 
there could bo little apprehension in the present caso. It was as 
well, however, to exercist some degree of prudence ; they deter- 
mined, therefore, that a private play-bill should be circulated, 
announcing that, on a oertain night, at the Theatre-Royal, Porta* 
moqth, “ a party of distinguished amateurs, by particular desire, 
will have the honour, under the highest patronage, to represent 
Sh&kspe&fe's inimitable tragedy of ‘ Titus Andronious — the 
horrors being all adapted to the modem tyutfe,” 

Nog, Mr. Walton was pretty well aware, in Ms own mind, of 
the absurdity of the whole proceeding, and perhaps liked it all* 
the better on that account ; but Mr. Short, though quite a man of 
th^ world* was partly blinded by his vanity in the idea*# the dine 
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*2gurc ho should make dressed up in crimson baize aid rabbit's 
fur,*j*fl the Emperor Saturninus, and partly by the conceited 
self-complacency ho felt in carrying out his bright idea of obtain- 
ing patronage and notoriety for their new project in Ireland. 

They proceeded to distribute the dramatis personas in tb©~\ 
following manner : — Saturninus was to be represented by Mr. 
Short — ho had already ordered the dress. Titus Andronicus was 
to be enacted by Mr. Walton, who could naturally assume a 
venerable and stately presence. Archer w8hld, no doubt, feel a 
pleasure to appear as a Tribune of the People, and would there- 
fore jump at the part of Marcus Andronicus. There was some 
doubt as to whether Bassianus, who is in love with Lavinia.- ( 
would not he a good part for Archer, and Mr. Short said it ihight 
as well to give him his choice ; but if Archer declined the 
latter, then Mr. Short had a young lawyer in his eye, wli^ would 
do it capitally, or, at all events, prdftty well considering. The 
Senators and Tribunes* of the People, who do not speak, might 
be very well represented by Harding, and several tall, respectable 
shipwrights whom he could recommend. Mr. Carl Kohl would*, 
also look very well, dressed as a Senator ; and Mr. Downs should 
be one of the leading Goths. Mr. Walton laughed very much at 
this. A dashing young artillery officer had agreed to take the 
part of Lucius ; and a Major of the garrison — a very short, and 
very corpulent gentleman, with a broad, red, salamander face — had 
already called twice upon Mr. Short in a state of great Excitement, 
begging that the part of Aaron tho Moor might be reserved for 
him. Tho rest of tho characters would be filled up from the 
company already engaged at the theatre. 

“I almost think,” said Mr. Walton, pausing, “that we had 
better not go on with this. I li^e thp idep, vastly. It amuses and 
interests rue excessively. I think I c<uua speak Andronicus well 
enough, even in the longest speeches ; I should try and dress him 
well, before a large glass* ; and I think I could loMt him well, 
— do all his weeping well, and walk him well ; — but Bomehojv I 
begin to feel very nervous about it, and from the crown of my 
head to the sold* of my foot, there is something within me that 
wishes to hack out of the whole affair. 1 1 

* Mr. Short took great pains to re-assure the nervous gentibmanlT 

*mid having eventually succeeded, sat down to write notes to 
Archer and several others. Mr. Walton walked briskly home, 
and*with mx imposing air told Mary all about it. • 
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“ Does* Archer know of this?” asked Maiy with rather ruf* 
uncomfortable look. 

“By this time he docs, no doubt,” said Mr. Walton. “The 
secret has been very closely kept up to to-day. I have jyst left 
Short writing a note to inform Archer that we *ount upon his 
services as an excellent representative of Marcus Andronicus, 
or of Bassianus. He was also to write a note* to Captain Stan- 
dish Holland, to inform him that the part of Lucius, the spirited 
son of Titus Androrifcus, and afterwards enjperor, is allotted to 
hid ; and another note to Major Grimshawe, to assure him that 
the character of Aaron, the diabolical Moor, will be expressly 
reserved for him, and that the gentlemen who are getting up 
the tragedy, are highly flattered by the interest ho has expressed 
in the part, and feel confident that it will And a most appropriate 
representative in him.” 

“But,” said Mary, with»a troubled air, “I heartily wish you 
were not to be one of the performers in this horrible tragedy— 
and especially, the principal hero of it — so very unsuitable to you 
in all respects.” * 

“ Don’t be a wet blanket to your loving father, my dear,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Walton impatiently, and rather nettled. “ Don ’t 
check my happy impulses — don ’t seek to prevent those harmless 
recreations which are needful to my health of body and mind — • 
and don 't be blind to the under-current of business there is in all 
this appaflw^extravagauce. Short is a deep card, 1 can assure 
you.” 

Mary very n*uch doubted tho depth of the whole pack in which 
such a card as Mr. Short could assume any position of profundity ; 
she, however, said no more. She had been accustomed over since 
tho death of her mother to humour, her father in most of his fancies, 
and to find a pleasure inTais peculiar humours, both of speech and 
action, so far as private life was concerned ; and although she was 
much anno/ed at his present intention of exhibiting them in 
puttie, and in a character where they could not be otherwise than 
most inappropriate, she determined not to oppose him in the 
matter* and to give him what assistance he needed in studying 
and dressing for the part. She was, however, secretly in hopes 
that«omeihing would happen, or that he would alter his mi Ad 
before tho fatal night arrived. 

As next week was fixed for the first rehearsal, there was no 
time to lose, and Mr. Walton immediately commenced his dtudy 
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*of the arduous part of Titus Andronicus. He requested Manr to , 
copy out all the more lengthy speeches that fell to his lot, and ho 
wished her to do so from his dictation. Seizing the book, there- 
fore, i *ad placing himself in an attitude in the middle of the roqm 9 
with a sonoroM voice and sententious euphony, he pronounced Kho^ 
first few linos of .Titus’s opening speech, after his entrance, pre- 
ceded by a flourish of trumpets, and accompanied by the coffin of 
One of his sons : — , % 

u Hail * BJume ’ victorious in thy mourning weecU,” 

“*IIere, 1# said Mr. Walton, “ the hearers will, of course, set 
down the coffin of my son in a conspicuous place on my lj$; 
hand : — 

«Lo ! as the bark that has discharged her fraught, 

Keturns with precious lading fo tho bay 

From whence, at first, she weighed her anchorage, 

Cometh Andronicus, bound with laurel boughs, 

, To re-salute iua country with liie tears : 

Tears of true joy for his return to Home. 

* % 

" Take care, Mary, that the night before tbc representation wo 

don *t forget the laurel boughs. Send to Timas, the greengrocer’s, 
for them, and sot them in water in a wash-hand basin to keep 
fresh and green for rao to take witli me to the theatre ” Mr. 
Walton then proceeded to dictato all his own speeches to the end 
of Act I. As there was not much for Titus to savjn» do in the 
second act, and as Mr. Walton had now become veiyimpatient to 
arrivo at tho great oxcitements and woes of the jparfc, they pro- 
ceeded at once to tho third act. lie was anxious to give particular 
emphasis to the lines— 

“ For two-and-twenty sons I rerer wept, 

Because they died in liouou "a Idfly bed. 

For tkeie, good tribunes, m the dust I write 
My heart’s deep languor, and my soul's sad tea^s.” 

Here Mr. Walton slowly stooped, and, with a reddening face, 
gradually extended himself along the carpet. “I have how- 
thrown myself upon the ground,” said he, ‘"in utter misery, on 
account of the approaching execution of my two sons, Martius and 
Quintus — • 

“ Let my tears stanch the earth’s dry appetite t ” 

Mr. Walton drew forth a large Barcelona silk handkerchief, 
with a brown pattern upon a yellow ground, and held it to Us 
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forehead? 44 You observo, Mary/’ said be, 44 that while I give & 
tftte eye of the audience the usual indication of a flood of tears, I 
yet attend to the spirit of my author, by holding my handkerchief m 
such a position that it cannot intercept any of the shower with 
Which Titus proposes to * stanch the dry earth’s appetite.’ ” 

As it would have cost#Mr Walton a considerable effort to rise 
from the position of misery in which he had prostrated himself— 
as the misery continued — and as there was in fact no stage direc- 
tion to the effect thsff Titus should rise — he fat up, and continued 
the scene, raising his voico to its highest pitch, in accordance 
with the following lines, — 

u What fool hath added water to the sea I 
Or brought a faggot to bnglit burning Troy l 
My grief was at the height before thou o&zn'st, 

But uow, like Nilus, it uiadameth bounds. 

Give ms a sword^I ’ll chop off my hands — w 

44 Don't you think, Mary, the right reading would bo hand; for 
how could he chop off both hands ? Nevertheless, as both 
Lavinia’s hands had been chopped off, and Titus is threatening to 
do to himself what had been done to his daughter, the term hands 
is both correct and impracticable. Never mind — I *11 take the 
passage as it stands ; and I trust I shall produce a fine effect— 

“ My grief was at the height before thou cam’at. 

But uow, like Niluti, it chadaiiieth bounds.” 

The door of the room opened, and Archer entered. As Mr. 
Walton sat facing the door, with his hands extended, it appeared 
as if the lines were addressed to Archer. 

44 Indeed, sir,” said Archer, striving in rain to keep his coun- 
tenance, 44 1 could almost wish that a part of your present grief 
were a reality, rather than that you should have lent yourself to 
this absurd undertaking ” 

“ Absurd* undertaking ! ” said Mr. Walton, putting bis large 
Barcelona handkerchief with a flustered air into nis pocket. 

44 1 can call it nothing else,” said Archer, 44 if a note which I 
have just received from Mr. Short bo seriously intended. Perhaps 
it is only a joke ? M — and he turned fo Mary, as if to ask her j;o 
"TxpWn. * 

“ They really mean to do it,” laid Mary, endeavouring to loot 
unconcerned about it. 

»“ Of course we do,” said Mr. Walton, rising fronr tlie floor. 
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*with tlie book in his hand, closed, but keeping the pladb with his 
fore-finger “ I hope you don’t decline to take the pait of MarAis 
Andionicus ? ” 

“ I certainly must decline it.” 

“ Bassiami%. then ? ” 

44 And Bassianus too.” 

° What part will you take, then ? You don’t mean to say that 
you ’ll decline altogether to join us ? Wo build upon jou.” 

“1 am sorry,* 1 daid Archer, “ you should do that Nothing 
should induce mo to join m such an attempt.” 

“Why not?” exclaimed Mr. Walton. “You quite astonish 
mo ! You, a poet and a reformer, decline to avail yourself of ^ 
favourable opportunity of repeating the poctiy of inunoital bdTaJc- 
apearc in public, and of having the noble words of a tiibune of tho 
people, or a devoted lover, put into your mouth I say again, 
that I am astonished at it What cai* possibly be your motives ? ” 

“ I have a general dislike to tho whole thing,” replied Archer, 
and somd xeasons in particular.” 

“ As for your general dislike,” said Mr. Walton, “ that for it * ” 
(and he gave a loud snap with his finger and thumb); “ but with 
regard to youi paiticulai reasons, peihaps you would do me the 
favour to mention a few of them ? ” 

“ In the first place,” said Archer, “ I do not believe tho tra- 
gedy to have been wiitten by Shakspeaie.” 

“ You don’t ! Why don’t you ? It is always include $ with the 
rest of his works, and there is the same authority tor it, is there 
not, that theie is for any of the others ? ” # 

“ Not the same authority, 1 think. There may Ik printers 
authority for it, and antiquarian research may be in its favour, 
hut internal evidence is Wanting; r.«n r , is strong against it.” 

“ Oli ! jou literary gentlemen arc alw^s full of strange notions, 
and whims, and figments, which you flatter yourselves are proofs 
of original thinking. In what play of Shakspcare’s Vill you find 
more noble and sec (carious declamation, more towering eloquence 
of grief, more mellifluous versification, than in 4 Titus Andro- 
nicus i 9 Where, «for instance, let me ask you, will you find any- 
thing more imposing than in the lines ? — 

w For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
i Environ’d with a wilderness of sea, 

Who marks the waung tide grow wave by wave ** 

Mr. Walton had placed himself in a dignified attitude upon the 
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hearth-rug, and extended his hands alternately to the differed 
tfHicles of furniture in the room — 

“ Expecting over when some envious surge 
• Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 

This way to death my wretched sons are go Rp ! 

Here stands my other son — ” 

Mr. Walton pointed to tho coal-scuttle, but without seeing it. 

# “a banished man ! 

^ And here my brother, weeping at my#voes.’* 

Mr. Walton pointed to Mary as the imaginary representative of 
his weeping brother. She turned her head aside, whilo Archer 
tfitoped to adjust one of his boots, in order to govern his risibility. 

“No one,” said Archer, as soon as he was ablo to speak, 

“ can deny the existence of splendid passages, mixed with mafly 
which are preposterous and # revolting ; it is the general design of 
the tragedy, no less than many of the component parts, which I 
think essentially un-Shakspcarian. They equally set tlto natural 
elements of passion, reason, and the dramatic, art, at defiance.” 

“As to the dramatic art of the Elizabethan dramatists,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Walton, “ I know no more about it than Aristotle ; 
but for what you say about passion and reason in ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus,' Acre are the lines that shall put you down — 

u If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 

^Threatening tho welkin with hie big- swollen f^co I 
aV/ 1 wilt thou have a reason for this coil ! 

I am the sea 1 1 ” 

“ The prodigality of disgusting horrors,” replied Archer, “ not 
only unfit to be exhibited on a stage, but even unfit to bo read, 
makes me doubt the play to hav^ been written by Sbakspeare. It 
is more like the work of Another great but disorderly genius of the 
same period. I have many reasons for thinking this. Hero are 
a few of them. By the mixture in 4 Titus Andronicus’ of splendid 
power with gross bombast ; of the most affecting tenderness, alter- 
nating with the most brutal ferocity ; by a certain monotonous 
sweetness in the versification, the more conspicuous when gently 
announcing some horrible atrocity ; by the presence of a reckless 
End^jemorseless will, and the absence of all judgment, wise moral 
sentiments* and knowledge of the world ; by* the mechaniocd^ 
structure of the lines, which seldom contain the eleventh, or 
apoggiatura, syllable, and scarcely ever end with a double syllable 

HO. xxxn. — VOL. VI. I • 
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l^otli of wLich are common in Shakspeare) ; by the introduction 
of Latin lines and couplets ; by the hard-favoured and uninteresting 
characters of the women ; and by a disposition to sceptical specu- 
lations — to defy the gods — and to plunge with the passion of the 
hour into eterryty, and identify the immediate fire of the hearf^ 
with infinite space and futurity — I should say that tills tragedy 
was the tvork of Christopher Marlowe.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Walton, after a pause, “ all I shall say, 
in roply to your critique, is simply, that h t is mis-timed and 
unfriendly. If you luul been disposed to take a part in the play 
yourself, we should have heard nothing of all this ; nor do I much 
think you would have troubled yourself about the matter, if pro- 
fessional actors had been going to perform tho tragedy. It - Ts ir 
meroly because we are amateurs that you fall upon our tragedy 
in* this unfeeling manner. No doubt you think that amateurs can 
only make themselves ridiculous — that* nothing is to bo done on 
the stage, without the regular course of training for years.’ 7 

“ I assflro you, sir,” said Archer, “ that I am influenced by no 
such feeling, and that I think no such thing. I believe that a 
man, to he a good actor, must he born one ; though he needs, 
like the poet, both study and practice to attain perfection, as a 
whole, and for the entireness of any representation. Without 
original genius, it is all in vain, and no long course of Btudy and 
practice can make him a fine actor. But with genius, a very 
little of this work will enable him to accomplish all t^^cssentiai 
parts admirably ; as we have often seen. Admirabfc actors are 
very rare indeed upon tho stage ; they abound ip private life. 
Tho art is over-rated/* 

“Then, in Ileaven’s name!’* ejaculated Mi*. Walton, “why 
are you not with us ? You blov^ hot, and you blow cold. What 
are you driving at ? ’* * * 

“ I merely meant,’* raid Archer, “to express my aversion to 
the representation of this tragedy, and to seeing a man like your- 
self, whom I respect for his kindly heart, and many excellent 
qualities — independent of my position with regard to your daughter 
— thus exposing himself in public as the perpetrator of shocking 
horrors.** 

But they will all be adapted to the modem taste/* inierj^tsei^ 
Hr. Walton. 

At this, Archer could restrain himself no longer. 

“ Hands chopped off, or throats cut — heads brought in upon the 
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stage— t<f say nothing of a human pie ! By what substitution of .> 
Newgate hangman, a Olare-market butcher, or the skill of a Gunter 
or Soyer, can you possibly adapt these things to the modem taste ? 
Had }ou chosen some play within the bounds of decency, and 
. ^elected for yourself some character appropriate {jp your natural 
pleasant humour, cordial nature, and portly English appearance, 
the case would havo been different.” * * 

“ Portly English appearance 1 ” cried Mr. "VV alton, with warmth ; 
for, although ho w#ald have felt complimented by this at any 
othei time, ho was now inflated with the* idea of being Titus 
Andiomcus — 4 4 1 undei stand you, Bir ! you mean to say that I am 
too fat for the part — that I am too John Bullish. I know what 
you mean ” 

44 Maiy,” cried Aichor, reproachfully, 44 how can you have 
encouraged your father to get himself into this outrageous 
position — this unnatural state of mind ? ’ ' 

' 4 My father does as he pleases,” answered Mary, with an 
equally reproachful tone, and a vexed look. Sho thought Archer 
too unsparing in his remarks « 

44 1 declare I fed ashamed of you both,” said Archer — 44 it is 
my legal d for you that compels me to say this. Don't you both 
see how absurd it all is ? And Mr. Short, too, talks of it as a 
fine stioke of business — an advertisement — a means of obtaining 
notoi icty, and some insignificant sum of money to help a fishing 
project-** nroject to take away the fish, which the poor Irishmen 
cannot obtam*for themselves for want of boats and capital ! " 

41 Mr. Archgr ! ” exclaimed the old gentleman, reddening, and 
stamping upon the hearth-rug till the dust flew all over .his 
gaiters, 44 1 did not send for you to ask your advicb — and you are 
not entitled to insult mo with yoip: opinion.'* 

44 As Mary's father, I jour pardon/' said Arclior. “ I did 

not think of offending." And with this Archer bowed, and 
immediately left the room. 

While our histrionic amateurs were busily engaged with their 
unSertaking, Mr. Walton^ new boat grew rapidly under Harding’s 
hands. It was completed, and launched ; and live day being fiue 
Harding went to Mr. Walton to propos * tliat he should be the first 
save a sail in her. * 

“I rejoice to hear that my boat is ^completed,” said MW" 
Walton, 44 but you must perceive that I cannot avail myself of the 
opportunity, however favourable and delightful, 

x 2 
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“ Tor now I Btand as one upon a rock, 

Environed with a vuldcmeHS of sea l 

If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad ? 

So that he fears the big-swollen envious surge 
Will in its brinish bowels swallow him.” * 

« 

“ Dear me !«4ow difficult it is not to confound one speech with 
another. , I have gone wrong somewhere, only in those few lines. 1 *' 

44 But do have the first sail in your boat, 0 said Harding, 44 if it 
is only for half an ligur. ’ * . 

“ Impossible,” saic 1 Mr. Walton. “ My acar Harding, don’t 
ask me, there *s a good fellow .** 

At this, Harding looked so much disappointed that Mary pro- 
posed to Miss Lloyd that they should go for a sail. Miss Lloytt 
acquiesced. Harding sent to Archer, but ho declined the imita- 
tion. In the course of a quarter of an hour they were smoothly 
skimming along the sunny sea, with a fresh breeze filling the 
white sails, while Mr. 'Walton, being unable to continue the study 
of his pa$, was occupying himself in gleeful agitation, with his 
large brass telescope, watching their dazzling course over the 
bright waters. # 

With regard to tho party in the boat, they all seemed to enjoy 
it excessively, if one might judge from their fresh and happy faces. 

44 I wish your sister Ellen were here,” said Mary, “ I think she 
would like this, and besides, she would perhaps sing to us.** 

41 That sho would,” said Miss Lloyd, 44 and though B sho lias 
some alarms about the sea, I am sure we could noacnJf ua have 


any fear of shipwreck while Harding was with us.” 

“I should confidently expect,” said Mary, 44 fliat he would 
carry us all safely on shore, by Borne means or other.’' 

“ He carried you, and your father also, ashore, in his arms, did 
he not ? ” said Miss Lloyd. # • * 

“ Not exactly ashore, said Mary, smiling — she was about to 
add something, but checked herself, perhaps perceiving that 
liaiding was turning aside his head, with a very discomposed 
expression. Afte* this, Mary and Miss Lloyd chatted pleasantly 
about Wales, Mary expressing an earnest wish that Ellen Lloyd 
would very shortly join them ; but as for poor Harding, he seemed ill 
at £ase, and quite t unable to recover himself. He carefully avo^dw 
Jooking at Mary. % The strongest men have their weaknesses, and 
difference of station in lifo does not supersede human sympathies 
so much as is generally supposed. If, however, Harding had 
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received 4 “ fatal dart," he certainly was as unconscious of the*" 
<lcpth of it, as ho would have been hopeless of any good result 

But what of Voltaire, and Goethe, and Thorwaldscus bust of 
Schiller ?— Jiad they prevented Archer from joining in thi% sailing 
excursion ? In a gioat measure they certainly had*; for although 
Archer uas cvtromely displeased at Mary’s humouring her fathei m 
his absurd undertaking at the theatre, he would hartlly have 
allowed that to prevent his accompanying her, but for the arrival 
of all these books, •which had reached hin^only an hour before, 
packed in throe tea-chests. The bust of Schiller was to be sent 
in a few days by the carrier. 

Archer had taken out all the hooks, and having strewn them all 
round him upon the carpet, was very busy m collating the volumes. 
AVlule he was thus Engaged, the sen ant girl came in, and pi$- 
sented him a little dirty bit of paper. Jt was a baker’s bill for 
5s. 6d. Archer’s hand mechanically moved towards his pocket — 
he paused abruptly, saying, “ Oh — ah, take it to your mistress.* * 
The girl wont out, and Archer proceeded with his collation of the 
books. • 

Presently the gill came in again, with another little bit of 
paper. It was for a pound of composition candles — lick, and a 
a pint of spermaceti oil for a night-lamp — 1«. 4 d., total, 2s. 3 d. 
“ Very well,” said Aicher, “ take it to jour mistress.” 

“ My mistress says she has no change, sir.” 

Arclibi looked up at the ceiling. “ Very well,*’ said he, “leave 
it here.** 

The girl walked very slowly towards the door — held it half open 
in her hand for some time, — and slowly went out. Archer again 
looked up at the ceiling — then looked dow n at nothing ; biting Ilia 
lips. Soon after this he got upland went out for a walk. 


THREE SONNETS TO A CHILD. 


Smile, Baby ! for thy Mother home is coming, 
Again to clasp thee to her yearning heart ; 
Both Memory and Hope her way illuming 
To the calm nook wherein thou shelter'd art. 
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Thou can ’hi not run to meet her, Baby dear ! 

Noi hast s\\ cet- worded welcome on thy tongue ; 
But thou the music of her voice can’st hear. 

And o’er thee see her tender gazings hung : 

And little recollections, fond though dim, 
Enkirtiled m thy soul through ear and eye, 

SJiall lend thee graces of the Cherubim 
Saluted by the breath of Deity ; 

Stir all thy tiny limbs, and softly trace 
Sweet love- assurance on thy pretty face. 


11. 

Thon art thy Father’s soul, I do believe, 

My golden-haired and radian Uvisaged Child ! 

Projected into light, and undefiled 
By the dull flesh which makes it ache and grieve 
Through this brief scene, where shadow doth deceive, 
Until by substance we are more beguiled : 

With the strange thought I have both wept and snulcd- 
As one man suddenly from death-reprieve. 

0, speak to me of past and future things ! 

Of whence thou earnest mto this warm clay, 

And whither thou dost tend in its decay ! 

Almost 1 seem to see Cherubic wings 

Ope fiom about thee, for swift heavenward flight ; 

And J grow dust, in their departing light. 


hi. « 

O, sink not from us as a drop of dew 
From Life’s fresh rose, to the obstructive sod, 

Where ear may hear thee nc^, nor fond eye view ; 

But our hearts strike against the Btllen doc), 

For ever, till they break. I On morning new 
Never come instant night ; and dearest God 
Grant, that to thy sweet dawn of human day 
A glorior* noon and placid eve be fated t 
And that to whither goes poor dust alway, 

We may descend before thee 1 O, Created 
Of divine love and joy ! do not forsake us 
In this thy bud of being ; but disclose 
The fulness of Life’s flower, and therewith make ws 
A garden of all sweets, thou folded rose ! 

Thomas Wad*. 
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YOUNG WATSON ; OH, THE RIOTS OF 18!G. 

IN FOUR PARTS.— PART II. 

• • 

In our last paper, wo traced Young Watson and his com- 
panion Tlustlewood, from their perilous adventures at Highgatc, 
on the night of the 2nd of December, to the house of Hunt in 
East street, Manchester-square, where they found a tcmporaiy 
shelter and 1 epose 

We must now make a few inquiries respecting Doctor Watson, 
who it may also bo remembered was conducted by the patiulo 
to Somers Town watch-house, from whence ho was removed 
rnext day to Bow-stroot, and after examination beforo Sir N. 
Conant, was committed to Cold-bath-fielSs Prison, on .the charge 
of wounding the two men, Rhodes and Goldjng, at Highgatc. 

During the term of Doctor Watson’s imprisonment, several 
persons belonging to that 4 * Bastille, ” as it was then called, pre- 
tended the greatest ooncern for him and for his son, assuring 
him, “ That if ho wished to make any communication to him, 
or to his friends, a letter should bo conveyed with the greatest 
sccresy and dispatch.” They came with the professed view of 
comforting him with assurances of his son’s safety and security, 
but in 1 eality to gather such information as might lead them to 
suspect the place of his concealment. 

On these and other occasions the Doctor always assumed the 
utmost indifference, saying, "he was perfectly satisfied respect, 
ing the fate of his soar ab he knew from aiTangemonts previously 
made, that he was safe on shipboard, and far away from the 
reach of harm.” In spite, however, of this pretended indifference, 
{he Doctor was a prey to constant anxiety, and many an hour he 
had fearfully speculated upon tbo fate of his son, of whom he had 
heard nothing since they parted at Ilighgajp, and many a night 
with an aching heart, he had listened to the nowsman’s horn, 
1 expecting every breath to heaar the sad tidings of his capture 
and destruction. > 

On his re-examination at Bow-street , January 3rd, the Doctor 
complained of the unjust and horrible offences laid agaipst him* 
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said, “knowing his principles were just, and thofc he was 
innocent of thoso heinous crimes with which bis name had beefi 
branded, ho should feel it a duty he owed not only to society, 
but to his own character to bear up against his enemies.” A true 
bill being found against him, he was committed to Newgate tff 
take his trial? charged, “ with intent to kill, &c.” Put in 
irons unlil such time as he should be tried, the weight of his 
fettors caused him much pain and inconvenience, and he wrote 
to the Lord Mayor, complaining “that he should be loaded with 
heavy irons like a fclftn,” and requesting a lighter pair might be 
placed upon him. This communication had the dosired effect, 
and at the Lord Mayor’s solicitations he was altogether relieved 
from the incumbrance. — It may not be out of place to state 
hero that Doctor Watson, after six weeks' imprisonment, was tried 
afcthc Old Bailey, January 22nd, on this pretended charge, and 
acquitted, without the evidence being qntcrcd upon ; as the man 
Rhodes said, the wound — a scratch on the thigh — might have 
been accidental, as tli?y all fell down. Doctor Watson v\as 
accordingly discharged. Immediately on his acquittal being 
announced, the people in the court loudly applauded. This out- 
break was, however, instantly checked by Mr. Baron Parke, but 
on the news reaching the outsido of the court, the people in the 
street shouted, and huzzaed ; when Mr. Baron Parke with some 
tomper exclaimed — “ This comes of” — but looking towards the 
reporters box, checked himself, and added — “never wind — I 
will not say anything.” 

In the meantime the search for Young Watson spread far and 
wide. The City of London had published a reward of 250?. for 
his apprehension, while a Proclamation issued by Government, 
.December Gth, was placarded in al^ directions, giving a description 
of his person, with the offer of a further* reward of 5Q0L from the 
Secretary of State’s Office. The hue and cry was up, and 
woe on the devoted head of Young Watson should he be taken ; 
for there is no question be wopld have been hung, if only upop 
tbo pica of forcibly entering a dwelling-house, independently of 
high treason and % shooting Mr. Platt. Ministerial domina- 
tion was then at its height, and in this rash unthinking Bqnabble 
of a •shouting mob, # saw matter fraught with danger to the kingi 
<]^n and themselves. Every artifice, every plan was put in 
forcb to convince the world at large that a formidable conspiracy for 
the destruction of the king and the overthrow of the Government 
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had been Armed. The committee iu tho House of Lords stated, 
“Ihoy had collected such evidence as leaves no doubt that a 
traitorous conspiracy had been formed in the metropolis, by means 
of a general insurrection to effect a general plunder and division 
*o£i property, and to destroy all reverence for religion ! ” In tho 
House of Commons it was also stated in committee) that at the 
political societies, it had been discussed — u That Parliamentary 
Reform was only a half measure,” and “ That the landholder was 
a monster to be buifted down, and that a sj/11 greater evil was 
the * fundholder : these were the rapacious wretches who took 
fifteen pence out of every quartern loaf ! ” It w*as also put forth, 

• that the design of the conspiracy “was a sudden rising in the 
dead of night, to surprise and overpower the soldiers in their 
different barracks which were to he set on fire, to possess them* 
selves of the artillery, to seize and destroy the bridges, and to 
take possession of the Tower and the Bank. That drawings of 
a machine for clearing the streets of cavalry, and also a plan of 
various important parts of the Tower have been laid before your 
committee, and that the news of that fortress being taken, was 
impatiently expected at Manchester and other places. That tho 
roads were crowded during the night with a number of persons 
waiting tbo arrival of tbo mail coach, and thcii disappoint- 
ment was not concealed when they heard that tho riot had been 
suppressed. ” 

Lord Oft&tlcreagli also stated in the House of Commons — “ That 
although the conspirators had not been joined to tho extent they 
had expected, yet the means they had provided w r cre sufficient 
to enable them to make the attempt with a rational prospect of 
success,” and u That it would be confining the peril within too 
narrow limits to consider it sprung from the riots of the 2nd of 
December alone.” m 

Such a mighty affair had it suited the convenienco of Ministers 
to create ou? of the absurd squabble of the 2nd of December ! 
That a treasonable conspiracy should be sujiposed to exist they 
were determined, and their spies were spread in all directions, to 
diqpover or create plots, as the case might bo. * They made the 
giants first, and then, they killed them.’ They were in search 
‘^.monster, and they congratulated themselves* on this happy 
discovery ! Their game was started, and thefr bloodhounds* 
scented at the heels of Young Watson : all eyes, all speculation 
was turned on him : the cry was up ; and, Young Watson 
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taken, they could deal their tender mercies to all those obnoxipus 
to themselves, or involved with him in the like practices. 

The search was ceaseless and untiring. The outlets from 
London were strictly watched ; nor was tho continent exempt 
from the rigour of pursuit. Police-officers wore despatched' to ^ 
Calais* to Boulogne, and to Holland, in quest of Youug Watson ; 
and every port in England, Scotland, or Ireland, had eiders to be 
vigilant. Innumerable houses were searched both in town and 
country ; no two pe r sonB could speak togetHfer in the streets, or in 
a house of ontei tainment, without being watched or questioned ; 
and not a relative, friend, or acquaintance, however distant of 
their object of pursuit, but was subjected to tho lynx-eyed inspec- 
tion of moiccnary spies or Bow-street officers. 

* Tho situation of Doctor Watson in the mean time was most dis- 
tressing. Ho was in ignorance of the real situation of his son, 
debarred from all communication which could afford him the satis- 
faction Jic so much desired, and involved in like danger with him, 
in consequence of his imprudence ; although it appoars the Doctor 
never joined the niob, and only followed in the hopes of persuading 
his son from his violent and imprudent course, well knowing “ he 
had to contend with an impetuosity which excited at all times con- 
siderable alarm in his mind.” Apprehensive of some evil, ho had 
followed to reclaim him. Thus the father, in the eye of the law, 
formed a part of the mob, and witnesses could doubtless have been 
formed to swear to his actual presence, and encouragenfbnt of tho 
rioters. Thus, had Young Watson, 4 ‘ the head and front of tho 
offending ” been taken, he would, without question, havo been 
placed at the some criminal bar, and been involved in the some 
doom of guilty. Young Watson’s escape, as before stated, saved 
the lives of others than himselff! 

The arrest of Doctor Watson, on tK?' night of the 2nd of Dec., 
at Ilighgate, was at first considered by his companions a great 
evil, and a death-blow to their hopes. It was, <m*the contrary, 
the greatest good fortune that could possibly happen to them. 
Had YouBg Watson been seised by the patrole, instead of the 
Doctor, it would have been fatal to himself, his father, and his 
friends, Hod Thistlewood been taken, no refuge could have begn 4 
found either a^Hunt’s, or anywhere else in London, and the4£tner 
c and son would doubtless have proceeded on their journey, to their r 
final destruction. 

We will here mention an instance or two in proof of this, and at 
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tfce samo feme show what exertions were used for the orrost of 
this young man. Doctor Watson had at a former period attended 
professionally a family near Lynn, of the name of King. That 
gentleman reading in the papers the accounts of the danger and 
^pursuit of Young Watson, and commiserating hmi**on account of 
youth and inexperience, observed to a friend, that “ ho wqjjld givo 
him piotoction, if only out of rospect to bis father, whom ho 
thought a most amiable man.” This sentence reached the cars 
of the police. In #day or two officeis came with a warrant to 
examine his premises. After inspecting the house, cellais, and 
loof, and turning over every scrap of paper, they departed after a 
* very lengthened search, satisfied thoy wore not on the right scent. 
Early m the month of January, 1817, Viokety and Lavender, 
two Bow-street officers, arrived at Hull from London, in quest of 
a young man who had quitted that port for jjjolland, under rather 
extraordinary circumstances, and, of course, supposed to be the 
object of their search. A gentleman hearing of their routf through 
that part of the countiy, rode off instantly to Mr. Jonathan Wat- 
son, a brother of the Doctor’s, a most respectable gentleman 
and farmer, at Cawthorp, in Lincolnshire ; and begged him, if his 
nephew wcie under his protection, or if he knew where he was, to 
get him out of the way, as there was no question but the officers 
would soon be on his heels. This caution, howevei kind, waft 
unnecessary ; as Mr. WatBon had no knowledge of hia nephew’s 
place of Concealment. 

The officers shortly arrived: after producing their warrant, thoy 
proceeded to examine the premises, picking locks where keys were 
not readily found, turning over drawers, and tbfowing their con- 
tents about the floor. After inspecting the roof, closets, cellars, 
Ac , they proceeded to the kitchcfti, where they were exceedingly 
minute in their investigation, looking into the oven, <kc. 

Mr. Watson’s servants were put under arrest, and conducted 
before a magistrate, who questioned them veiy minutely as to their 
knowledge of their master’s nephew, and all his relatives and 
friends, in that part of the country, underwent the same ordeal, 
including the Rev. Richard Dixon, of the Itectoty House, Claxby, 
vjho had married a sister of Doctor Watson. • 

.uVill be seen from these instances that the Arrest of Doctor 
WatsdA on the outset of their intended journey, was most foi* 
tun&W ; as no safe asylum could possibly have been afforded to Young 
Watson among bfc relations or known friends to whom heVaa 
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r travelling, or if sheltered by them, his arrest must have been cer- 
tain. Wc will now return to Young Watson, whom we left safely 
housed in East-street, Manchester-square. 

During tho 'day, Thistle wood sent Hunt to a friend of his and 
Young Watssn’s, a Mr. Evans, requesting him to let Mrs. Thistfc- ♦ 
wood know where he was, and to desire hor^to come to him. She 
•did so iho same afternoon. As Hunt had no means of accommo- 
dating the Thistlewoods, as well as Young Watson, it was noccs- 
nary a lodging should be procured for theih (the Thistlewoods). 
After a day or two’s delay, apartments were taken for them in the 
house of Mr. Carr, an ornamental painter, in Tottenham Court- 
road, and it was arranged they were to go to their now abode at 
nightfall. 

, Four days had passed in tho interim, and on the 6th, as previ- 
ously stated, the htAhnd cry was up, and the walls were placarded 
with offers of rewdrcT for the arrest of Young Watson. The news- 
men were making a great noise in the streets, when Thistlcwood 
sent for a paper, and read aloud the various suras offered for Young 
Watson’s apprehension. Hunt’s wife seemed much struck by the 
amount of the reward offered, and made use of some expression, as 
to u what people might be tempted to do for monoy.’ , She pro- 
bably had no moaning in this, but it caused them great uneasiness 
and alarm, and as soon as she had left the room, Mrs. Thistlcwood 
insisted on Young Watson’s ir&tant removal to the lodging intended 
for herself and husband. This gea$ rdhs* act — for bo it remem- 
bered Thiatlewood waB himself in great danger — was immediately 
.put in practice. They accordingly muffled Young Watson up as 
well as they could, and he loft the house unnoticed by Mrs. Hunt, 
who was much surprised on her return at finding he had departed. 
He was conducted by Mr. Evams to Tottenham Court-road, and 
introduced to Mr. Carr, who receiv i ifun as a son and friend. It 
is not our intention to trace Thistlcwood through his concealments. 
Suffico it to say, ho and his wife remained in Hunt’s house for a 
few days, and then i amoved to the house of a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand. Upon the proclamation being issued 
offering a reward for the apprehension of Thistlcwood, his friend 
thought it no longer prudent to let him remain ; he accordinjdy 
went back to IJunt’s house for a few days longer. A lodgin^fwas 
then taken for him in the house of a stranger, in Woodstock- 
etrect, Manchester-square. Here he remained under tho name of 
Thompson, until such time as he afterwards proposed leaving the 
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country fot America. With his after doings this narrative has * 
liftle or no connexion. , 

We Drill now renew our inquiries after Young Watson, whom 
we left at the house of Mr. Carr, in Tottenham Court Road. He 
3 r 0P provided with an apartment in front of the housfy from which 
lie had a full opportunity of observing all that passed, and of 
being an eye-witness of the activity used by the police *for his 
arrest. An anxious spectator of their zealous hut fruitless exer- 
tions, ho watched their movements, and many a time has ho 
peeped through a loop-hole, and seen the officers on the opposite 
hide of tho way surveying every person wha passed — young or 
pold, tall or short, lusty or thiu : any ono who woro a coat of tho 
colour described, or had a mole on his face, as explained in the 
proclamation, were objects of most jealous scrutiny. 

One circumstance caused him much amusement, although placed 
in such a trying position. A young man, in a brown great-coat, 
was eyed most attentively by an officer, wh<j stared him full in tho 
face as he passed along, then turned round and looked rffter him. 
Not satisfied with this inspection, ho ran, andL overtook him, and 
stared in his face again. This second survey seemed to satisfy 
him, and he returned to his post opposite Carr a house, once more 
to watch, and lay in wait for the so much desired 44 young man in 
a brown great-coat.” 

Not many days elapsed before Mr. Carr’s house seemed literally 
beset with police officers ; prying about, gazing in at the windows, 
or inspecting any porson who might enter, or pass from tho house. 
Persons called # under various pretences, of looking at tho apart- 
ments, (which were stated to bo let,) who made particular inquiries 
as to tho number of lodgers, rooms, closets, Ac., in a way so pry- 
ing and inquisitive, as to leave nu doubt as to what their purpose 
was, namely, tho discoveiy^of Young Watson, of whom they evi- 
dently had obtained some cluo. 

One man* came with ihe professed object of having a board 
painted with a devico for some charitable institution. During the 
progress of its painting, he called several times with two or three 
persons of like stamp, who, while he was giving directions 
about tho execution of the design, busied themselves by prying 
al^t the place, asking questions, Ac. One tbifg is not a little 
strange, the board when finished, was never called Yor — a sufficient 
evidence as to the real object of their visit. 

.Among others who camo to make anxious inquirief about the 
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' “ poor young man,’" was a Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Carr Bad known 
him many years, but always entertained a great dislike to hifn, 
and to his principles. Upon these occasions, this man always in- 
troduced the subject of Young Watson, at the same time affecting 
not to 'have the least wish or desire to be informed of anything 
connected with him At other times he pretended to know every- ' 
thing. •This assumed knowledge he no doubt eoncciv&L would 
draw forth some word or hint lie could turn to his account, but 
fortunately for the subject of these papers, he never succeeded in 
his intentions. 1 

It is presumed that Mr. Evans in his anxiety for Young 
Watson’s safety, had probably let fall to tifis man some unguarded', 
expressions with respect to Mr, Carr. To his house therefore he 
constantly went, hoping to draw forth some information, by half 
words, or otherwise, that might lead to some clue as to the where- 
abouts of Young Watson. Fortunately for Young Watson his 
artifices fell short of tljpir object. 

It is not a little singular, that this man, to whom Thistlewood 
attributed his betrayal, and wo believe from unquestionable proof— 
this very Pemberton, (who before Thistlewood’s arrest was a poor 
man,) on his way^homo from the hank, whither he had been to 
receive his dividends, fell down dead in ouo of the streets leading 
to the river, with tho money in his pocket ! How obtained, wo 
leave our readers to guess, flia constant visits to the Secretary of 
State’s office may perhaps afford some explanation. « 

Mr. Carr’s house was built partly over a gateway; and that por- 
tion of it immediately over it was divided from th§ house, always 
being let off separately as a workshop, or for various other pur- 
poses. From this room there was no communication whatever 
with the house, and the only access to it was by means of a ladder 
placed underneath, and so up a trapdoor, which when the room 
was unfcenanted, was kept padlocked, and the ladder removed. 
Such was the case in the present instance, the place not being 
in use. 

One night Mr, Carr was awakened by a rumbling, shuffling 
noiso, proceeding* from this unoccupied room, and at the same 
time his suspicions were aroused as to the cause. Young Watson 
slept in a room immediately over this workshop, but knowing iWe 
*4^ps no communication from it to the house, he remained content 
as to the present safety of his charge, and waited with some 
anxiety for # daylight to make his observations. 
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Early in the morning ho went out to reconnoitre, when he dis- 
• covered that the sash of the window belonging to the room had 
been pushed back, which had before been always kept closod ! 
The building on the other side the gateway, and joining the room 
wc % hme spoken of, was a public house, and it was supposed that 
*some person must have climbed along the iron railing or balcony 
in front of the public house, and so into the room, bat finding no 
communication fiom it to the house, no doubt returned much 
disappointed at the fajjuro of the scheme. . 

Mr. Carr’s situation had now become to the lnlt degree alarming. 
He consequently went to Mr. Evans, requesting him instantly to 
^move lus friend to somo other and more secure place, as it was 
evident his house was suspected, Mr. Evans was in great trouble 
at this news, as he was utterly at a loss in what quarter to seek, 
the necessary sheltei , as a large reward was not only offered for * 
Young Watson’s arrest, but £500 was also held out for the appre- 
hension of any one concealing him. Difficulties beset them on all 
sidos. Carr’s house was strictly watched, and would no doubt be 
searched, and how or where to find a refuge for the yoiing man 
thoy knew not, as all their friends wore more or less connected 
viith the political agitations of the day, and consequently objects 
<>f suspicion. Then again, who would receivo him at the risk of 
their own lives ? — for any one harbouring him would unquestion- 
ably ha\o been dealt with at the utmost rigour of the law. This 
was indeed a trying position, and their solicitude for the preser- 
\ation of his life was put to a severe trial. 

This took place on the 16th of December, and Young Watson 
had been sheltered by Mr. Carr from the 6th. The next day he 
vas removed to an asylum as unlookcd for os the* particulars of 
its being found are singular in detajl. 

A person named Moggridgg — a tailor residing in Somers Town 
— had been for many years in the habit of making such clothing 
as Mr. Holl (mentioned in the earlier portion of this narrative) or 
his family required. Some delay having token place in the send- 
ing bbme some requisite apparel, Mrs. Holl, on her way to town, 
called on Moggridge, requesting the clothes might be forwarded. 
After leaving the message with hif wife, (Moggridge was out,] 
thei?, conversation turned upon the olt-engraftiing subject of Young 
Watson. Mrs, Holl expressed much concern for ks unhappy ^ 
situation, although regretting the violeaee that had led to it, and, 
wopian-like, dwelt upon the painful anxiety and distress of fria 
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patents, under such trying circumstances. His youfii and mis- 
fortune claimed her sympathy, and she lamented that so younjg a 
man as Watson was stated to be, should be hunted from place to 
place, like a wild beast, with the whole country as it were in arms 
against him ^ and a price set upon his head. 0 ^ 

After indulging in such expressions of compassion as her sym- 
pathy •suggested, she exclaimed, “ Ah, poor young man, if he 
-were at our house, he would be safe enough! ” little dreaming 
those veiy words* would so soon place he^elf and family in so 
trying a position. ' After some further conversation on the aame 
subject, she left, and pursued her way to the City. 

Moggridge during his absence from home, had, it appeared by- 
the merest chance, (for he had not seen that person above three 
times in the space of seven years), called on Mr. Evans, the 
c before-named friend of Young Watson. 

The sight of Moggridge called forth from Mr. Evans an excla- 
mation of joy, and he cried, u By heaven, Moggridge, you are the 
very man we want. He then explained to him the critical 
position of Young # Watson, and wished to know if he would give 
him shelter and protection, as he was in great jeopardy in his 
present abode. Moggridge however declined giving the required 
asylum, for many reasons, hut said he would make inquiries, and 
let Mr. Evans know in the evening. 

On Moggridge ’s return home he mentioned to his wife what 
had passed, and at the same time entered into consultation with 
her as to whom they could apply for the necessary protection. 
They found great difficulty in this, as also in th<^ selection of one 
whom they could confide so important a secret to, as the search for 
Young Watson was untiring, and officers, or spies, were placed 
at the comer of almost evesy street. The large reward ton 
offered for his apprehensiou, as lrt&wee for his concealer — ren- 
dered the task of sheltering him a matter of no small difficulty, 
as it involved such imminent danger to the person protecting him. 
Whilst deliberating as to whom they could {dace confidence in, 
or of anyone who would incur so great a peril, Moggridge V 1 wife 
told her husband that Mrs. Holl had called about one of her son's 
jlothes not having been sent borne, at the same time repeated the 
words Bhe had littered to the effect that if “ he were in her ferttee* 
tjbe would be wife enough." Moggridge no sooner heard these 
words than he immediately resolved to go to Mr. Holl (who on 
account ft his absence from all political agitation, had netfer 
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crossed hk mind), and proposed to him the shelter of this unhappy • 
young man. 

Without delay he made his way to Bayhara Street, Camden 
Town, then almost surrounded by fields, where Mr. lloll resided, 
and after some little preface, ho explained the unhappy situation 
or Young Watson, and asked Mr. Holl if he would give him the 
shelter and protection he Btood so much in need of. • 

This request was not a little startling, as Mr. IIoll had no 
knowledge of any outlie parties mentioned in* this narrative, and 
had only heard their names as given througtf the medium of the 
daily prints ; and more than all, he deprecated the violence which 
had led to such unhappy results. The preservation of a fellow- 
creature was however asked at his hands, and, spite of tho dangers 
which might beset him, ho at once consented to receive Young 
Watson under his roof. 


It is not our intention to dwell too largely upon the merits 
of this act, of of tho imprudence which hazarded, by devo- 
tion for a stranger’ s good, the welfare of wife and children. 
Suffice it, the promise was given, and though the prudent may 
condemn, the generous must uphold so strong an iiifctance of high 
feeling and humanity — for be it understood Mr. Holl took no part 
whatever in the political agitation of the day. Ho looked Upon 
this young man as a rash enthusiast, whose folly might deserve 
a whipping, but whose indiscretion hardly deserved so black a 
eentence # iis that the law held out. Life was at stake, and he at 
once put all selfish, perhaps prudent, considerations out of his 
mind, and was governed only by the dictates of his heart. His 
word was pledged, and he never broke it. 

Mrs. Holl had not yet returned — no time was tb he lost, and 
her husband had too much confidence in her good faith and 
approval of an act of hum/>jgty to wait her sanction. Permitting 
neither difficulties nor danger to influence his better feelings, 
he proposed they should go immediately to Mr. Evans and 
conclude their arrangements at once. Accompanied by Mog- 
gridge, be proceeded to Newcastle Street, Strand, where Mr. 
Evans resided. Not wishing to be seen, Mr. # Holl waited in 
$tauhopc Street, while MoggridgO went .to tho bouse. After 
twenty minutes* delay, he returned* accompanied by Mr. 
Evans, whom he introduced to Mr. Holl ; few 1 ., words were ex-j* 
changed ; but in that brief discourse it was arranged that Young 
"VY*tson should be removed to his new abode the following evening. 

NO. XXXII. — TOL. VI. K 
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Mr. Evans upon this proceeded to Carr’s house in Tottenham 
Court Road, and informed him of tho shelter proposed for him. 
This was gratefully accepted, and the friends mutually congratulated 
each otjier on so happy an escape from present danger and 
difficulty, and» trusted, that as Mr. If oil, who was an entire , 
stranger to them, was not politically known, that Young 
Watson' under his roof might find a safo and happy refuge from 
the increasing difficulties of his position. 

Tho next evening Moggridge by appointment again went to 
Mr. Evans, and was conducted by him to Mr. Carr’s house. Ifero 
for tho first time lie saw Young Watson and Thistlewood. This 
was between eight and nine o’clock on the 17th of December. 
After taking an affectionate leave of his friends, and of his gene- 
rous preserver, Carr, and being disguised in the best way, Young 
Watson left the house in company with Evans aud Moggridge 
for Mr. Holl’s house at Camden Town. 

Another instance of £he good fortune which Beemed to attend 
this young mans steps, and increase the number of his escapes, 
is evidenced by the following. Some hours previous to his removal, 
a Mr. Mackenzie, and a Mr. Perring, called upon Mr. Carr, where 
they remained in conversation until within a short time prior to 
Young Watson’s departure, although without the slightest know- 
ledge of his being in the house. It will he remembered that 
Carr’s bouse was strictly watched, aud every person passing to 
and fro, was an object at once of suspicion and regard. Mr. 
Mackenzie was the first to depart, and as it appears, was followed 
by the scouts stationed on the outside, to his owp house in the 
neighbourhood of the New Road, Paddington, It is also supposed 
that after watching Mr. Mackenzie home, they must have returned 
to their post, and on Mr, Perring a leaving some time after, fol- 
lowed him to his residence in ChePcai^It is not a little strange 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s and Perring’s houses were searched the 
next day ! During the absence of these scouts, as though they 
had purposely quitted their poets, Young Watson left the house, 
and was conducted to Bayhara Street, Camden Town, where he 
was received with* the greatest kindness by Mr. and Mrs. Holl. 

.All trace of him was now completely lost ; and such was the 
secresy observe^ upon the occasion, that even his preserver, Canr, 
fever knew, nor wished to know where Young Watson was con- 
ducted ; and it was expressly understood, under the most solemn 
assurances* that neither Moggridge, nor Mr. Evans, should 
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mention $iis new abode, or the name of his protector ! Tho* 
chain of communication was now broken. The bird had taken 
wing, and the sharp eyes of tho polico failed to maik his coming 
down! Every ait, every possible plan had been contrived 
tp ensnare him, and now, when almost within their^net, he again 
escaped. 

lie arrived at Mi. H oil’s at half-past nino on the night of the 
17th of Docomboi, 1816, whero he remained until tho 5th of 
March, 1817. Anther cxti aordinary instance of Young Watson’s 
good fortune must lieie be mentioned — Mr. Carr’s house was 
searched only two days after Watson’s removal. 

n. holl. 


AN INFIRMARY FUNERAL.— THE MORTAL AND 
TIIE IMMORTAL! 


A hireling’s eye 

Unlovmgly had watched her : — no one grieved 
When the pool, suffering, lonely one had heaved 
Her last, sad sigh. 

A rusty pall 

Scarce hid her coffin from the public Right, 

With its bioad, crumpled fold of tarnished white ; 

And that was all ! 

• 

No mourner near ; , 

Bearers in work-soiled clothes, with careless tread, 

Humed the cold one tocher silent bed, 

Witho ^ fojftr 

Earth mourns her not, 

And mingles with its dust hei mouldering clay : 

Her spmt wakens to immoital day— - 
And heeds it not. 

No sighs above l 

Life kindles every sense and power to joy ; » 

With angels, praise will be her glad emplov, 

For God is love ! M. 0. * f 
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CLUB-CROTCHETS AND CHEAP COMFORTS: 

€ BEING 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WHITTINGTON FUND. 

'No. II.— THE GUESTS. 

What was said a month ago, with regard to the House of the 
Cheap Club, touched matters of finance and fancy. — What I am 
about to offer with regard to the guests who may assemble therein, 
is, an aflair of greater consequence — inasmuch as it is a question of 
feelings and not furniture. 

The present happens to be, whimsically enough, the moment of 
moments, when Electiqn arrangements are the topic. But the 
Popular Representative, and the cooperator in our scheme of 
comfort and enlightened pleasure, stand on a totally different 
basis : must be chosen on diametrically opposite grounds. The 
man who is to speak for us, must he Whig, if we are Whig : — Tory, 
if we are Tory : — Starvationist, if we, too, desire our neighbours’ 
famine: — and Puseyitc, if, loving Romanism, we have still not 
courage to show our adherence thereunto manfully. The man who 
is to live with us, need be none of these things : unless we intend 
to assort our own Pedantry, or Bigotry, as final. Earnestness and 
intolerance, however, frequently forced into harness together, are 
not inevitably yoke-fellows. “Live and let live,” cannot mean 
“ Live and make live ”! save with a class of persons as much out 
of placo in a popular assembly, <as the Grand Inquisitor, or the 
Head of the Jesuits, would bo in. ^^mqmlpit of gonial, familiar 
Howland Hill’s Chapel. 

Let me then, hope, that there is one utensil which will rarely 
be seen within the “borders” of the Whittington Club, however 
sanctioned by West-End usage — I mean, a Black Ball. To explain, 
however J — A candidate of known quarrelsome habits, (though, even 
in •this, let every one beware of giving scope to the Scandal- 
monger !) or wlipse fixed idea of “going to bed mellow/’ as the 
&ng says, makes him apt to run against more staid and sober 
citisons, Malay fashion : — must, of course, be spared such oppor- 
tunities of . disturbance as our large and peaceable party could 
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m furnish. But caste-distinctions, political variances — above all, 
personal antipathies — can have no Buch place with us, aa they 
occupy in grander establishments. The vulgarity of Exclusiveness, 
the pinchbeck trumpery of a King Brummie! ’s crown and sceptre, 
•were, assuredly, too abundantly and flagrantly £vhibited, some 
twenty- five years since, — to appear, again, under a hcajthier dis- 
pensation. Uucumstancos have, unhappily, given the writer a 
more than ordinary opportunity of studying the miBchief wrought 
b^ this in tolerable* spirit in the Middle Classes. — I struggled up 
into life, in a society, the agonising principle of which was to show 
gentility by “ snubbing one’s neighbours M — where it was a duty 
for Church to call Chape 1 “low”— and a canon of Dissent for 
Chapel to sneer at Chmeh as “ dark” Everybody vwuld be at 
“ the top of the ticc ; and “ everybody would meet nobody, wdio 
was not in then stt ” Heaven save the mark ! — So wo had all 
the silver-foi h-ism of the school of Theodore Hook’s patrons (ho 
being an exponent, not an originator) s#cond-hand : or, to put it 
familiarly, got up in “ German silver' ! The best and brightest 
spirits sate m coniei s : — or tlieii owners were stripped to the bone by 
malicious tongues, if they dated to hliow their faces and “ speak 
up ” without licence m strange ]daees. I have seen a beautiful, 
elegant, joung gnl, left without a partner at a hall for a whole- 
evening, because she lived in a tabooed street. I have watched 
the conhahty , and ease, of a veiy small gathering entirely disturbed % 
by Blftmey fashion, and Sl<gg$ ails : — those who thought them- 
selves “ on the dais,” or “ above the salt,” insisting upon proving 
their rank by nudiblc personal iemarks, — yclept quizzing —of the 
inteilopers. And, in a ciiclo, wheie, at best, there was not too 
much wit or wisdom, not too much learning to spare, nor toomuch t 
thought to circulate, it was inoYc melamholy, even, than curious, 
to watch grown people, A^Pweio, tying their own hands ; muz- 
zling their own mouths*; ban icading themselves in prisons, — and 
voluntarily abandoning half their revenues, — and out of reciprocal 
fear, and folly, and contempt, sacrificing liberty, and pleasure, 
and privilege : with the assurance, moreover, of utterly failing 
in the object they sought for. What wa^ their choicest ex- 
clusiveness, but a thing to he me. eked by all real Exclusives 
deserving the name ? — And these, again, havs thoir CounciLof 
Ten — their Conclave of Three — their one Dalai- Lama : — so tnat, 
in fact, it follows, mathematically, that the rights of Finery aro 
* rightfully vested in one single person. • * 
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Needs it, then, to lay stress on Universality as a principle to be 
worked out to the uttermost in a Cheap Club ? — to insist that there 
should be no disabilities for membership ; save notoriously bad 
manners ? — One would think not : — and yet exist certain ele- 
ments that sflem at variance with the principle of association^, 
in Independence, as understood by the generality : — which has been 
shrewdly defined, to mean, “ Every one’s agreement with my own 
Nonconformity.” I say, “seem” advisedly; because, when 
the last, and deepest meaning of the word- 44 when the heart of 
tho virtue — is reached : the widest liberty and toleration will 
he enjoyed ; and owned to include the most refined care and 
considerateuess of one man for another. For then it will he per- 
ceivod that Selfishness is the worst of thraldoms ; — that individual 
lfUmours may constrain and encumber the free operations of human 
Ioyo and enterprise vory nearly ns strongly as the ordinances of 
Autocrat Fashion. Comfort for the Many will be found mathema- 
tically an$ morally to ♦preclude a Benjamin’s mess for tho One. 
There will bo a strict watch kept over all preferences of Church 
above Chapel, of Whig before Tory, — over all demarcations of 
Trade and Profession. We shall never dwindle to the tone of 
“ High Life below Stairs.” While wo discountenance the temper 
which makes a inan averse to be claimed by his calling — wc shall 
rate one another, and ourselves (let it he hoped), by gifts and 
graces, with which sect and party, occupation and business, have 
nothing to do. B., who keeps a set of books, will not Hritc his 
thumb, nfc C., who folds his linens : nor at I)., who unrolls bales of 
carpeting. E., who has to clear himself of the grime of an iron- 
mongery warehouse, will not be critical on 14 the dyer’s hand ” of 
F. Whenever the arising of the censorious spirit is detected (and 
I dwell upon the possibility from knowing the foible to be intimately 
connected with The Englishman’s liuTTourable desire to better his 
condition), let all whom it concerns take warning and physic to 
his pride, by recollecting what befel the Collegian in the Edinburgh 
Mail. i 

The story ran thus — Orford (to ticket a man with a name not 
his own) was one 4 of the highest and driest fine gentlemen ever 
encountered : a being whose one idea in life was his own seleet- 
ifcoss, and the bounden duty of impressing the same on the world, 
in season and out of season. Persons of his turn sometimes 
encounter odd replies, no less than odd adventures. It was 
Orforil who? staying in a country-house, came down to breakfast? 
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^on a New Year’s morniug, iu clean kid gloves, and uith ‘‘clean* 
kid ” speeches. There was, however, only one victim for these, 
in the parlour, when the Collegian entered it ; — a great, shy, 
country girl, with rose (or raw) red cheeks and elW>- No 
^matter. Orford advanced, with his usual pattern st#p — and “Will 
you allow me. Madam, to present you with tho compliments of the 
season?” 

The young Lady answered “YES.” What next could the 
Orford of Orford s fay ? # * 

‘Well; our modern Euphuist had, “once upon a time,*’ to 
travel per coach from London to Edinburgh i a proceeding of two 
days and as mauy nights, in which— especially, when the journey 
was a T#nter one, good or had company wont for something, Ono 
eo choice, then, as Orford, could not but felicitate himself on fill- 
ing tho only other occupant of Jhe vehicle besides himself, to he a 
gentleman of his own age : — well-mannered ; well-looking ; well- 
dressed : neither anxious nor averse make acquaintance ; 
neither oppressively learned, nor meagrely commonplace, in his 
discourse. Ere they had got to York, the* two were agreed on 
Church and State — by the time they had roaehod Berwick, they 
were of “one accord ” with regard to all matters peitaining to 
Rank and Fashion ; and Auld Reekie received — for aught there 
was to inspire misgivings -a Pylades and Orestes. Up to this 
point, however, these kindred spirits had beeu too perfectly hred 
so murti as to hint at any curiosity with regard to each other’s 
names and stations. But ere they parted, that they might secure 
the pleasure *of meeting again — good breeding must need give 
way, that Reciprocity (to use the words of thp Milkman when 
persecuted by the laundry maid) might succeed. Pylades spoke 
first ; tendered the unexceptionable card which announced himeis * 
Orford Blondcville Orfovu" W such or such a College, Oxford. 
The Orestes was a trilie backward in putting in his rejoinder 
hung back, it seemed, ore he finally committed himself. Thus ran 
Ms style and title : 

l>. 0 . KIU BY, 

(No connexion with any ♦*thcr Pretenders.) 

Disagreeable- Smell Disperser* 

No Cure, no Pay i ! 

So much for the clear-sightedness of Exclusmsrn ! — So much for 
* Ahe theory of “ the cart horse breed ” peeping cut, J) y which the 
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weak, the consciously incomplete and ill-mannered try to excuse 
their own poor-spiriteduess and suspicion of those “ who have not 
hcen introduced.” — It nmy he said, that I have wasted time in 
fighting* a Windmill : that such a wretched and objectionable 
inanity can feever be contemplated, or allowed to exist for & 
passing mstant, in a popular assembly. I believe that it will not 
readily get an ascendancy there ; but it may “ sit in the gate ” 
for all that, and interfere with the entrance and welcome of True 
People, more than those arc aware, who hare not watched it — 
and themselves — very scrupulously. Where, indeed, there is 'no 
sternly prohibitory feudal arrangement of rauks — which admits 
of familiar condescension within limits decided by the Party 
whose will is to arbitrate — there will always be, mor#or less. 
Leavings, struggles, twinges : some, under pretext of instincts 
of refinement — some, under the Moralist’s cloak of prudent and 
defensible uniformity among those with whom we are to consort. 
Time was (not so vo>*y long ago) when the Man of Genius 
was petteil, paraded, exhibited, and left to perish, ns one, who 
becauso of his genius, must be a parvenu, not a gentleman. 
There are Cathedral towns, at this moment, where tin* Banker is 
not rated as fit company for the Curate. I travelled once half 
a day along a foreign railway, with two English livery servants, 
who disconsolate as they were, from their utter ignorance of 
the usages of barbarous “foreign parts” would not unbend 
for mutual support in self-complacency : — because no onC “ had 
named” My Lord’s man to The Duke’s I Can one accumulate 
instance upon instance, ridicule upon ridicule, too emphatically — 
by way of “doing to death ” such inhuman follies *>s these — by 
way of illustrating the intense vulgarity of spirit which keeps 
them alive ? Can one ask too loudly that in a Popular Club there 
should he no exclusiveness, so as that which each man 

shall for himself, provide against, envy, hatred, uncharitableness ; 
— against that censorious resolutioi to be fine which assumes the 
coarseness of all others who are found without the pale raised by 
each man’s own personality ? 

There is another leading article in our Club’s constitution, 
wh\ch, as disconnected from established notions of things in their 
groper place, claims a few words of observation. I mean the 
admission of female members (not to use the Abigail’s word 
“ Ladies,' 9 ) This original scheme is not to be carried into effect 
without suspicion on the part of the difficulty-makers, and scorn ' 
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&r>m those whose idea of helping the World is bj sneering at 
every attempt to better it. 

Doubtless, to all such as for good or bad reasons, desire to 
render Women helpless, — it seems a startling proposition* that 
tffbir comfort and independence should be provided for. Tt is 
impossible, they will aver, for such provision to bo carried into 
effect, without a sad and complete surrender of all that *a Club 
was fr mod to bring about — Man’s indulgence, at an easy rate ! 
Yet V omen travel akrne — walk alone, without harm occurring to 
those who will not he harmed ; and without the luxury of 1 ail way 
transit being thereby destroyed to Commercial Travellers, or the 
liberty of the pavement to the street Lounger ! 1 should have 

spoken, first, of the modesty and delicacy of “the sex,” were t 
not satisfied that that, however loudly prated about, is a secondary* 
consideration with those I am now meeting. Except a Club is to 
mean a place set apart for Man’s indulgence in Bad Manners, (with 
regard to which I have somewhat to say u»der its proper head), 
the only difficulty in the arrangement is its strangouess. If a 
solitary gentlewoman can eat her dinner at •Verrey’s, without 
either waiters, cooks, or company, being distracted by the spec- 
tacle merely because it is one of perpetual occurrence — without 
her receding “ an idea ” (as the Irish have it) of an offer of mar- 
ikge — or, what is more to the purpose, I prosume, without her 
tftidering ouc, be there ever so many doublets and hose in com- 
pany, — \fliy the same miracle cannot be performed in a selected 
assemblage of constant members, “warranted harmless,” is an 
enigma which would puzzle The Sphinx ; or the founder of the 
Sphinx, Mr. Buckingham ! Why, again, said, gentlewoman 
should not enjoy her periodical (supposing her not to be tlie 
strong-minded Woman who 

u her faith infold Jeremy puts,” 

and desires to study the past night’s debates) in her quiet corner 
of the Library, as innocuously to herself and others, as whon she 
takes her share of Macready’s Lear, 01 Mrs. Nesbitt’s Constance f 
from box, pit, or balcony, — is a matter not to bo proved without a 
nicety of distinction, for which, it might bo hoped, our membeife 
have no time — let alone taste. MeanwLile the prohibitive side of 
the question is stated oracularly — the difficulty propounded to be^ 
insurmountable, again and again, just as if there wcie no parallels 
of precedences — just as if, for every score of Lady members, t >ne 
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surrogate, or clergyman, must be elected : to say nothing ofJa 
standing Counsel, well up in the immortal case of u Bardell v. 1 
Pickwick.” When such complaints and misgivings are gravely 
stated, l am irresistibly reminded of ft whimsical scene described 
l>y an old friend : who has the misfortune of being the Great L^dy* 
of a plantation in Guiana, and is wearing out hope, cnoigy, and 
genius, in tning, under impossible conditions, to civilise her hus- 
band’s negroes : her life , being, peradventure, the saddest slavery 
of all ! On soniofbirthday, or anniversary, «thc holiday was to be 

kept by a great dinner at the cost of Mrs. . This meant, 

by no means permission to turn the Black Cattle loose to lorage for 
themselves, but the oideriug of their bill of fare by the mistier — 1 
the arrangement of tho tables — and, during the morning, soi ofe 
* personal superintendence of the pots and pans: since the A riadnes 
and Phillises weie apt lo turn la/y and “let things burn ’ if 
“Missis” ceased to overlook them. — Well: the hi oiling, and 
boiling, and frying, end stewing on the most liberal scale, was at 
last, happily, got through. The repast was dished — in a more 
satisfactory manner thau the New-Year’s dinner of Mrs. iggius, 

immortalised by Hood, — and the Lady of retired to her 

bouei , with a book : happy to be rid of her housewifery, bcarcely 
had the poor gentlewoman sate for three minutes in peace, ere her 
retreat was assailed by a squall fiom Ariadne and Phtllis— joiiyjd 
by a whimpering chorus from Andromache, Sappho, Nausicact, and 
Heaven knows how many more ebon Graces and Goddesses ! — x 

44 Well, what now?” said the weary Jbopiictress, laying aside 
her book with a Bigli. • 

It appeared that the gentlemen would not allow the plaintiffs to 
sit down at table with them — 44 It was not ” — they imided— i4 « 
Lady s party I ” 

To be serious : — That Wom*«^P -mall fortunes should not be 
permitted, on easy terms, to enjoy such daily comfort as a Club can 
furnish, is a^j^as- prohibit on only to be maintained on a principle 
of Hespoti^fe# Prurient , (as may be), which will not beaj exa- 
mination anennaims e^ul settlement. There was a time when tho, 
English public admitted into a flower-garden, was assumed to be 
Veritably and indeed, a Bull in a China Shop. Yet look at the 
roses and the. carnations, and the rare flowers and shrubs, which 
it would puzalo any one less learned than a Fortune to name, now 
blooming in St. James’s Park ! There was a time when Conserva*? 
iiAu would have emptied its vial of vitriol on the folly of the 
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Beaumonts and the Angerstcins, who entrusted Claudes* and Del 
1 Piombos, and Titians to the keeping of the general public. Yet 
what has befallen our national pictures* save from one crazy gen* 
tleman ? It is not enough, to suffer 11O rules of exclusion to p»o\ ail : 

!»* wBatever they be, whether framed according to the canfrof Chivalry, 
or the cant of selfish Indulgence— the spirit must ho rooted out : 
on every ground of generosity — of justice and of “precedence. It 
must not be a case of excuse : concession : or expediency : but of 
simple lights, — simply administered. Thus treated, the mixturo 
of sexes in a Club will cause little moro disturbance than in a church 
or a market. Folly xs ill force itself in everywhere — neither St. 
Senanus nor St. Kevin could keep clear of “ bother,” as Mr. Moore 
will tell you, for all their misogynism prepense — but nowhere will 
Folly so resolutely force itself in, as where Exclusion reigns without * 
reason ! 

And now, after the above sober sense (of the common-place 
aspect whcieof, one might be ashamed, did <mo not know that the 
highest truths and the sublimest poetry are common-place), I will 
deliver myself of a crotchet in parting : ere, from Guests, I piocecd 
to their Entoitainment. Of course in a cheap Hub, there can be 
no Honorary Members : indeed, it is a curious fact, that the persona 
thus designated, for the most part, belong to the class best able to 
ply for its pleasures. Hut can there he no provision for strangers 
and casual residents ? Should there not bo a welcome for such ? 
Should nflt the American, who, like energetic Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
crosses the Atlantic, to satiate his honourable curiosity witli regntd 
to the Old Woikl, by taking “Views Afoot,” — like the scattcrcr 
of olive-leaves, Elihu liurritt, or the true-hearted Frederick 
Douglass, be not so much permitted, as courted to make our 
House Iris home too ? — to say nothing of the volatile and prag- 
matical Frenchman, who knew • jrj thing about London (! !) before 
be bad quitted the Cafes of the Boulevards, better than after he 
ruefully mode acquaintance with the eating-houses of Drury Lane? 
— to»say nothing of the dear patient, plodding German* with his 
large appetite, and his huge curiosity, and his tiresome demands on 
our sympathy, and his perpetual s + udy of the urn all number of 
shillings included in a given sovereign should like to be surd 
that some measure such as could in dude tourists Jike these was 
considered by those having club direction and influence — that not* 
only the Lions, who may make a feature at a soiree, and furnish 
fohtf matter for compliment in a speech after dinner, or a lino in the 
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Report — but tlio less noted, not to say more obscure stranger, she -id 
be encouraged to sit by our tires, and “ taste our ale: ” — to gather * 
wisdom (not wind) from our journals, and experience (not prejudice) 
from* daily inter course with us. That we should gain a pretty 
handsome f>er ccntat/e of enlightenment and economic experience* 
(to say nothing of higher and better profits, never to be lost sight 
of,) from such an intermixture, is not the worst reason for its 
advocacy, among all the followers of Whittington, whose motto is, 
“ How best to pi (Soper ” ! 


THE PILGRIM. 

BY MUS AC TON 1INDAL. 


When thou ait young and life is ficsh and gay, 

And tkme eye glistens, and thy hern t beats high , 
No fiais to check, no tears to wipe away, 

No Tetiospect to sadden with a sigh * 

Strong m thy youth and happiness, beware 1 
Pilgrims ana sojourners thy fathers were. 

When in prosperity and all seems bright, 

And the dt sire of weary years obtained ; 

When glad Hope makes the futme dance m light. 
And all foigotten in the past that paineci — 

Bear thy joys meekly ! the dark days are nigh : 
Pilgum ! the smile is brother U the sigh ! 

• 

When youth is paited, rmd £* hopes and joys 
Like last e’en's gailana all lie wan and torn, 

Or cast aside 1 ke wayward childhood’s toys, 

While thf loi n spirit steals apart to mourn ; 

Let this thought whisper courage to thy breast, 
Thou art a Pilgrim passing to thy rest ! 

• 

If thou have loved “ not wisely but too well,” 

If Fate have severed, or harsh words estranged, 
If iir thine ear shall nng the last farewell, 

And the whole face of earth to thee be changed, 
Chain down the tempest in thy yearning heart, 
•Ask not for love a Pilgrim as thou art ! 
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Listless and weary, when thou art among 
Scenes that have long since lost all charm for thee ; 
Dull ’mid the revel, lonely ’mid the throng, 

With memory and sad thoughts for company; 

Lock in thine heart thy soriow, and pass by : 

A Pilgnm hath few claims to sympathy! 

Love nothing much — thou canVt not keep it long; 

Thou to tny fnends may’st change, or they to thee ; 
Hate not ’ — hut school thine heart to bear the wrong ; 

Fear not ’ —the future thou may’st nevef seo ; 
Courage, 0 Pilgrim 1 Life w ill soon be past ; 

Thy God is left thee, and thy giave at la*t. 


LITTLE GENTLEFOLKS; 

on, snows or the season. 

BY PAUL BELL. 


t London, Juhj , 1 (147. 

AM not about to trouble myself, or you, single or double 
Header! \jith second-hand swings of the “Terrible Children,” 
pictured with such fearful reality by tho swarm of French ll.B.’s: 
still less again to depict “Atoms of Aristocrncy,” bo umbrclli- 
cally hatted, so heraldically plumod, so vchefcably inantlod, and 
amply sashed, and silkenly shod, whom dear Academicians have 
already painted — and Moons Hclf-wrificirigly engraved, “ out of 
pure love of Art!” The Babes of Babylon, — their pleasures at 
park, and play, and party, — masnnudi as Mr. Wordsworth knows 
that they be fathers of the Wise Mon who arc to rule this Gotham 
of ours — are a subject, I may, possibly, treat at length, with my 
Mrs. Bell’s aid, when sin* comes up. Little Gentlefolks of a large 
growth arc my theme this time, — a class to which I would fain 
see a little sound and civil schooling administered. Not by the . 
Miss Mary Birch who pleasantly chasti adults into submission to 
all the dislocating dances of the day— but by some’Conveisatiou 
Sharp, who should call them up for examination, < orrect the false 
quantities in their exercises — warn them that any new attempts 
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at “ rabbling ” would but oml by plunging tlie perpetrators 
“ hot water,” — turn back tho careless — oml bestow a 44 £>a«</<v 
stinging as the schoolmaster's n.amc, on all evil-doers twico found 
out in tho same little offences. But, alas ! no one competent 
Booms foi dooming. Your London world, for what I can see*to 
the con ti art, is sprawled over by every one who chooses to" 
ho sufficiently impudent, and happens to possess a sticky nature. 
You hau* now no Dr. Parrs, with the right hand to flog the pre- 
sumptuous, with «the loft to take liberties themselves, — in ono 
breath to storm down some rash Pretender, in the next to angle 
out somo blushing girl, with a lisping “ Susan, you interest me ! 
Come and light my pipe ! ” Your Society, in shoit, has become 
a Democracy, without tho abuses of the ancini rcynne being 
.banished therefioin. Why, then, in the absence of more 
august peals and appeals, should not I, P. Bell, “ ring my chime” 
at the doors of the Little Gentlefolks — under pericuhnn, though it 
be, of being bidden to “move on” by that inoie peremptory 
Pccler-*-The Policeman ? 

Do not suppose, by this, that I am about to enter the dwellings 
of the Poor Kniglits or Limited Noblemen : — to deal with unfoel- 
ing curiosity, upon persons of ^mall incomes. Charles Lamb has 
shown us in his picture of Captain Jackson's imaginative pretences, 
— Sir Walter in his more farcical chronicle of Caleb Baldcrstono’s 
contrivances to prop the crumbling credit of Wolf’s Crag — ttfit 
tho airs and graces of the famine-bitten to hide their hiyiger may 
have their poetical no less than their coarsely-material side. And tho 
goneral compassion felt for poor Miss Lucretia Tox, on the recent 
w r eddiug of Mr. Dombey, boars also its proof collateral of |he 
truth and profound w isdom of my remark that “ Poor ” thvs not 
necessarily moan “little; ” and* that “Little,” unhappily, need not 
imply 4 ‘ poor.” _ - 

Let me instance, — Captain Jack ,c»n's daughter Louisa, pro- 
prietress of tho “thinwarMe,” and the “ crackod 9pinet,” shall 
be invited from the meagre fare and the make-believe comfort of 
Leonidas C ottago, to pay a ' isit to a country house. Or it*shall 
be Mrss Tox inkier weedy bonnet, or our own great Lady of tho 
flow, Miss Martha Le Grand, whose explanation of a wondrously- 
worn wardrobe is that 44 she never changes her style.” And the 
l Gotmtry Houtfs shall be a rich one~-the tablo “ flowing with milk 
and honey” — tho guests, one and all, in tho same agony of genii - 1 
litjf — Pits Woodvilies, Plant&genets, Longswords, Brazen Howards, 
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jW-he Iiko*-and tho visit shall bo to take plnoe at a race time* 
^vtien there are carriages a dtherttion (as we say in Fiance) to ride 
in, and Military to win gloves of by the Beore ; or when a New 
Church is to be opened, and sixteen Clorgymon come to breakfast, 
eiajjit of whom are understood to be iu quest of “ somc^ Woman of 
formed character, and amiable disposition,* * Ac., Ac., Ac., Ac. 

I call to witness all tho friends of the three Wise Virgins who 
make the above trefoil, whether there be not a certainty that each 
and all w ill hesitate. Owing to the wardrobe ? Notquito : but because 
41 in tiicse great houses, when one has given a great deal of trou- 
ble to the servants,*’ Ac., Ac. Consciousness of stint in the 
article of vaiis has deterred many a poor gentlewoman from a 
tempting and plenteous holiday, far more than the old world 
spencer, or the scanty, washed muslin, “which always looks smart.” 
These are not Little Gentlefolks — Heaven and the Fairies help 
them ! though queer, fantastic, and tiresome, with all their fidgetty 
bustle to hide and to manage and to keep up appearances ! But 
can one withhold the epithet from a Duke and Duchess Fon- 
tenoy, when they manage to get a year’s wages for Dairy- Woman 
— and Phenbants’-Egg^-Hatclicr — and tho three* Under Churners 
and the seven Scullions who do nothing for the Cook —out of a 
'parcel of poor authors and penny-a-liners and philosophers— seduced 
aeioss the country by express invitation at a time of the Midland 
Meeting of the Mystery Association, — when the Duke and Duchess 
sit to the jrtists employed for all the Pictorial journals, and desire 
to have their charms and their crockery — their pictures and their 
pansies, pencilled to the life, by the dear dull Dutch Doctor, who 
is never absent from such a congress and never fails to write a 
book about England as “ thick as a cheese? ” Ave not My Lord, 
and My Lady, very little, think yom?— -less than the Tox who has 
the tiniest tea-pot and tho mo*t starved shut ? Do not, for this, 
our dear Dutch Doctor, go back to Leyden, declaring that the 
English are not the angJs complimented by St. Augustine— that 
is, a people of heroic stature ! — but a nation of Pigmies ! 

Lef me mention a near view of the world of Little Gen- 
tlefolks, which our visit to London has afforded Jto us ; and do 
not call me spiteful, because the tmusactUm happened to he one* 
in which we (my Lame Boy and I)f wei e personal actors. I men- 
tioned, I think, in my last, that if we were made Lions of, it was 
totally without our own concurrence. It would be bad for my son, 
and not pleasant to myself. What we are we are, and there *s on 
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end of it. I said, moreover, if I mistake not, that ^Mr. Jert-3^ 
had had great trouble in keeping the place of our residence a j 
secret — more, I must say, than so unimportant a matter is worth. 
You judge, then, of my surprise the other morning, when a 
card was thought up to us, with a rather high name upon^t 
(which I shan’t divulge), and a message, that a person was below, 1 
“whonvas exceedingly desirous of five minutes’ conversation with 
Mr. Bell.” I am gruff, I own it ; and in London it is necessary to 
be cautious. There arc the Charity Poles, much smarter than you 
are yourself, who make their way in and then beg you to buy a 
half-crown book. There is the Italian Lady, 'whose Ambassador 
is always gone to Richmond, on the very day before the signora 
desires to embark in the Antwerp Packet. There are the divinely- 
. minded pair, who are “ venturing to go round to collect every one’s 
little mite for the Heathen” — meaning themselves ! — Of all these 
“ Little Gentlefolks, ” I thought ; and as I chanced to ho shaving 
at the moment when the card was brought in to ine, I sent word 
down that I was shaving, and that any one who wanted me must 
come again in half-an-hour. 

Up came an acquiescent and most friendly answer. The party 
(’tis an odious phrase, hut I know of none less obnoxious) “ found 
it a pleasure to wait my leisure,” — a message which set my Lame - 
Boy off : and he went limping up and down the room, keeping »p 
a jingle about “ measure ” and “treasure.” “ Brush up yJtr 
hair, father : and put on your host waistcoat ! ” said the imp. 

4< This must he some fashionable Foetess, who has fallen in love 
with your ‘ Heads and Tails.’ ” 

I chid the Boy for a piece of nonsense unbecoming to both of 
us : — though I could not conceive what any person hearing such a 
name, could want with me. Presently the wheels stopped before* 
the house again — making quite a sensation in our dull street. 
This time, up came Madam : — I must say, a striking-looking per- 
son : though my graceless boy declares she has a beard — and 
from the very first moment w r ould call her nothing else but 
“ Mmtapha." • 

Bo you kn<jw, sir — do you not know — what is meant by 
Manner how a lie shall ho slid against you so sweetly, that, 
although you feel it to he a lie, you cannot help holding out your 
, hand, making’your best bow, and saying " Thanlc you!" — how you 
shall sit to be complimented on your squint, till you are satisfied ^ 
that cvcp eyes are out of the Line of Beauty — how you shajl -be 
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^^mised advancement in your ear, till, for balf-an-hour after, you 
Teel (as Captain Jackson might have done) the spiritual pride of a 
B&hop of Exeter — or the weighty responsibilities of a Chancellor 
—nay, even, a touch or so, of a Miss Angela’s limitless boujiteous- 
i*iss, or of the intoxicating privileges of Royalty^ Were you 
, never claimed for relation, with a fascinating 44 We ?” — were you 
^ never cheated out of your dues with a bland wind open* 44 And 
you knowy my dear friend t we agreed so and so ? ” — yet all the 
time felt the cheat : — bound fast, by some mesmeric charm, from 
protesting, or showing indignation : or making the slightest effort 
towards self-assertion or relief? 0 for an Unknown Tonguo, 
under such oppression ? 0 for the comfort of the Great Man of 

Ctfndy ! who, on receiving a visit from an Englishman of conside* 
ration; between every clause of the Interpreter’s discourse, (framed, 
no doubt, like that reported in 44 Eothen ,”) bowed his head with 
grave politeness, and replied, slowly and sonorously, “ Ca dab ! M 
“ What does the cinnamon-coloured gcntlomgn mean ? M asked the 
inquisitive John Bull, at last, — “What is he saying ?*’ “Ho 


says, my Lord,” was the satisfactory reply — “ that Your Highness 
lies ! " 


Well — to return — I will not profess that impatience had reached 
this pass, with me, while my guest was speaking ; but, somehow 
cr other, I felt the whole concern very wonderful, and ringing 
Ather hollow ! 44 This was a pleasure which she and Sir -Mark 

had long proposed to themselves ! And Sir Mark waB so dis- 
tressed that he could not accompany her ! J ust, however, as ho was 
getting on his lyrsc, there had come a messago from Windsor — 
which, we all know, was not to bo disregarded — but she had been 
resolved not to he prevented. She could wait no longer— and hero 
she was ! ” • 


That, at least, was a fact self-evident. But, what next? — 
What did it all mean ? I am always fearful of wearing other 
men’s laurels ; and therefore — somewhat awkwardly, my Boy says 
— explained to my polite visitant, that I feared she was in error 
with* respect to me : that I was not very famous : nor hardly 
worth the courtesy of a visit : that I was not the # pleasant author 
of the 44 Life of Canning, 1 * and the sensible new comedy — that! 
was as little the graceful Sculptor imd Member of the Etching 
Club : — that I had, till then, conceived my poor little worked 
unknown in Belgravia, and unheard of in May Fair. 44 Far from 
it,” was the cordial reply — 44 They had them all in Yorkshire J — 
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they knew some by heart ! ” My boy made game %f me, 
for not asking, “ Which? ” Then, he was busy, making a sketch ' 
of a profile : though he says he could have come by as good a? 
studj from a side view of a Brown Bergamot Pear, with a beard 
on its upp^r lip ! 

“I presume,’ 1 proceeded the mellifluous Lady, “that you are-* 
the father of my young friend, there, the Artist ! ” At which, my 
Samson, for all he says, he did not mind — turned as red as scarlet ; 
and I saw his chalk give a dig into the paper, which made an end 
of the Head of Mustapha. # 

44 Yes,” I said, — it was so : well pleased, if it should turn out 
that my Lame Boy, not I, was the attraction. 

Then, would wo make herself and Sir Mark happy, by giving 
them the great pleasure of our company at The Snails, (“our cottage 
close to Sion,) on Friday, the fifteenth ? 

I hesitated : — we were both of us — I said, with thanks — so 
much occupied in London, as to have no right, nor time, for hay- 
making or play-making. 

The 1-iady ’s civility rose a degree. She was delighted to hear 
that my Boy, A her friend,” had so many engagements. — But 
surely an afternoon in sweot country air would do us both good : 
and the air at The Snails was singularly sweet, and capitally^ 
country ! And everybody had heard of the Strawberry beds at 
The Snails — and there might, perhaps, be one or two yoj.ng 
friends who would sing a little. We must come tocher ! — —Sir 
Mark had made her promise that she would not return to The 
Snails without having procured him the pleasure of our acquaint- 
ance. She could not venture to face him, without having secured 
us. 

I thought I saw my Boy look as if he would like it : and not, i 
assure you, on my own account, absented reluctantly, and was on 
the point of asking, how a pair of home-spun pilgrims like our- 
selves, might most easily get to Sion ; when, behold ! she was 
gone. 44 No attendant, my dear air,” said the Lady, airily : — to 
my great admiration tit her simplicity. Something of the kind, I 
suppose, I may have said : for I heard my Boy’s laugh : and not 
• choosing to give him an opportunity of being pert — 44 And what * 
are you drawing now ? ” said I. 

“ A Liontrap,” was the saucy fellow’s answer ; 44 and Mus- 
topha looking in. — Here she is back again, I vow.” ^ 

* No : j-but it was a much more august person than herself — 
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fine footman : who would have forgotten himself so far as to • 
k walk into our room covered, but for the saucy “ Hats off!” of 
my magpie. “My Lady forgot,” said the man, “to toll your 
young man to bo sure to bring his books. " And the hat was on : 
% and the man off : and the hall-door Bhtit ; and the street quiet 
again, ore wc could ask for an explanation of so od<f a message. 

“ My books !” cried my boy. " Why, Father, what can they 
want with my books, at Dancing Teas, or Singing Strawberries 
and Creams ? If Mustapha had asked for yo#r books, that would 
have been some something more like the light thing. — I say, 
Father, thero’s humbug in the business, I ’ll bet you a shilling 
there is.” 

Did you ever know the Father that would own to a cheat 
which his Son had been first to detect ? — There is no staff wc 
seniors give so unwillingly from our hands, as the divining-rod of 
superior discernment. And if there is a word which puts me out 
(wo have all of us our pet words and our antipathies), it is 
* ( humbug" So — to make a clean breast, for the instyniction of 
all who may he in a like predicament — I lost patience with my 
provoking son : hade him hold his tongue, ahd told him that ho 
did not know the world. 

Every one who is familiar with the romance of literary life 
he aware that strong sympathies alone are required for 
friendships — and that authors are liable to such abrupt 
Approaches. What if my Lady and Sir Mark had been struck by 
my unworthy productions? We had heard of such things in 
Halcyon Row. We had read “ The Lion,” and Mrs. Trollope’s 
“ Charles Chesterfield,” and “ Ranthorpe.” And he was the 
person who would profit by the opening. It might, or it might 
not be the difference between. a lame country drawing-master 
and a R.A. who corrected His Highness The Prince’ s sketches. 

Castles in tho Air — as dear Mrs. Gore will bear me oqAjjn 
saying — are sometimes '* run up ” by contradiction, with the^Jjwt 
royal disregard of expense. I had seen Miss Le Grand build 
them by the Street and Crescent : whenever I ventured to doubt 
tho marketable value of the scrap of waste ground she called her 
Orchard, but where wot clothes, not apples, hungf. Thus my rebuke, 
of Sampson’s impertinence bad disordered me, to the point of 
injuring my usually (I will say) good judgment. 4 1 thought more 
of The Snails on the fifteenth, than a man of my age should. 
What if Sir Edward should be there, being desirous of meeting 
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me ? or he, whom Mrs. Blackaddor, by way of being genteel, vxwiti 
always call Boswell*. What if Michael Angelo wanted a new'' 
study for his “ Vanity Fair ?” I rehearsed the whole scene ; 
their graciousness ; my diffidence — their holding out the Golden 
Sceptrt; — my touching tho same. After many a lowly “ 7V> 
kind ! ” (Miss Le Grand’s answer to common “ How do you do ?”) — 
a trouble of which I had never heretofore dreamed, seized me. 
What manner of garments would it be proper to wear among the 
Singing Strawberries and at The Snails? — Then, I had dim visions 
that when Authors ‘went to Court it was proper that they should 
take copies of all their works handsomely bound : and wondered 
how Mr. G. P. R. James managed. One of Miss Le Grand’s 
most frequent stories was of what Queen Adelaide had said to the 
Reverend Ozias Cockle, on the latter presenting Her Majesty with 
his sermon, for the Lying-In Hospitals. Perhaps something of 
the kind might be expected in great houses. Believe me, a 
Castle in the Air is not to be completed without much anxiety as- 
to all it£ stories, both upper and lower ! I am more thankful 
than I can express, that my Mrs. Bell was not with me during 
those few days ! "The new suit of black is paid for : and I will 
never toll what it cost. 

My court attire (somewhat modester than dear Goldsmitli’s- 
bloom-colourcd apparel) had not, however, been tried on — when,, 
early in the day of the tenth, while my Boy was sitting drawing, 
and I at my desk, a note was brought in. It had a smell {if 
musk, poisonous enough to put the Sanatory Commissidh on tho 
scent for the day ; and was sealed with something which my Boy 
compares to the wrong side of a half-crown reflected in a spoon. 

T have cut off the seal for little Anno ; and here is tho substance 
of the 14 inclosure ” for Mr. Jer^old s leaders 

« The Snails, July 9th . 

“ Lady loses no time in acquainting Mr. Bell and hie 

sill, that finding herself mistaken as to the latter being a musi- 
cian, she cannot receive them at The Snails on the fifteenth.” 

pushed the note to my Lame Boy — for the moment too entirely 
ashamed of my t folly to utter one word. He turned very red : 
blit it was becauso he saw I was vexed. He has never cut a 
joke about me since. 

So this was what the civility of the Queen of the Snails 
had meant : Music for the Aristocracy, and Plebeians to find 
themselves in cofcch-hirc! Great Artists 'to succour little 
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Gentlefolks ! My boy declared, that he was confident that he 
had soon Mustapha's phaeton in our street, the day before : 
“asking,” he supposed, “from the Postman, or Mr. Lilly vick 
^]ie Water-collector, whether we did play on the Jew’s-harp or 
not — whether we got up our faces with a black whicif stood in the 
open air.” I discredited his story at the time : but some light 
was thrown thereon in the Court Crawler of the sixteenth. There, 
among other fashionable intelligence, figured a flaming report of 

Musiquc et Francs . Lady Matinee. 

Heaven bless us ! what greatness had been woll nigh thrust upon 
irg. Among other royal and noble personages had been the (Half) 
Crown Prince of Saxe-Wiirstlingeu ; the Heir Apparent ot 
Assam, Siam, or Seringapatam (I forget which) with his suite — 
and l)r. Polyglott by way of interpreter. There had been the 
three great Heiresses — the Juno — the Venus — and the Minerva 
of our golden Olympus — and THE DUKE — “ revelling,” said the 
Crawler , among the “graces and the stravAcrries :” Then, after 
the grandees came plainer persons, the “ Messieurs ” A. E. and 
I. 0. U. — to go no farther. The glorious chronicle of this sweetly 
rural festivity — the air of which was to have done us so much good 
— was wound up with a panegyric on the concert, which was prin- 
cipally contributed by “ a recherche party of amateurs. The Misses 
and the Messieurs Etcetera : whose performances had all Une telle 
the thorough-bred jc ne scats quoi of dillcttanti — and whose 
ennobling position in the highest circles rendors them superior to 
the rage of lucre ’’-—aided by Borne professional guitar playing and 
singing from Signor Bellini and his son ! 

The Crawler adiody with its usual perspicacious accuracy, “that 
these were the sole surviving relations of the distinguished com- 
poser of ‘ Norma,’ who had been rescued from their obscurity by 

the notoriously fostering patronage of Lady dee. &c., — to 

which followed the well-known doxology of adulation. 

“ Why, Father ! ” almost screamed my Boy, in the delight of 
a discovery — “ those must he those half-starved looking people 
who play on the guitar at number 6 B ! Mrs, Tankard told mo 
their names were Bellamy ! ” * 

Even so it proved to be. We hav«?, subsequently, come to know 
both Father and son : (I, to gain, thereby, a close insight int$ 
Prodigy Life by which your readers may be the better); aud it 
^ turns out that my Boy was right : that the Queen of The Snails 
did pay them a visit on the Ninth Ultimo— did promise them, 
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too, country air, strawberries, patronage, and the fervid gratitude 
of the always-prevented Sir Mark : that the poor people had toiled 
to Sion, through the beat and the dust, “ on speculation ” as the 
Father owned — and there was a sort of squalid and trading tone/ 
in his confession which made me sick at heart — that the Hostess- 
had introduced them to nobody — Sir Mark being never at his 
wife’s parties ; had hardly thanked them for their playing and 
singing ; and that not only they, but also the Wiirstlingcns and 
Assaras and Golden Yenuses and illustrious Dukes — to say nothing 
of the Messieurs I. 0. XL, etc. — had complained loudly of being 
entrapped thither on false pretences. Not one Strawberry was to 
he seen, or found, or heard of, about The Snails ! They, the 
Bellamys, had subsequently made inquiries : (and here, to be just, 
let me observe that Artists seem always nervously unwilling to 
make inquiries before liand). The Great — no, the Little — Lady 
was well known it seems. She it was who had gone down on her 
knees to Paganini : Sko had chaced Malibran — Ileavon knows 
where ! fehe it was who had been only prevented by Teutonic 
perseverance, from donning one of Sir Mark’s box coats and hats, 
and casting in her lot with the German screnadcrs, when they 
assailed the Brompton villa of Mademoiselle Jenny ! and distanced 
in this, and subsequent like advances, she has since grown f 
critical and depreciating i and said cutting things with regard to 
Master Betty’s Meteor and Mob popularity ! She was well known* 
to the real Bellinis et id genus — who would no more of her ♦straw- 
berry leaves — and hence, unable any longer to snow “ distinguished 
foreigners,” like a woman of spirit, had of late commenced patrio- 
tically snowing “ native talent,” and sunk (mUBt I say from the 
Bellinis to the Bellamys ! e 

So much for a Little Lady on the largest possible scale ! — one 
of a class merely — and the class a large one — who are the fittest 
possible subjects for the microscopic observation. It is desperate,, 
to fancy, that in thescale of animated nature, there should be found 
creatures subsidiary to these Urn mats ! Yet such are all who 
minister to, or employ them ; or, like Bell or Bellamy, allow them- 
selves to be cajoled into the lightest acceptance of their advances* 
We have no business to rail too righteously against the antic** of 
JJjvarfs ; if we hold a clerkship in the Dwarf manufactory. But 1 
fihd thb Pygmies, their littleness, and the World's consent, grow 
upon me, just when I should have done. There is, alas 1 rootts # 
Chough for a second mission into Lilliput. 
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THE CLIMAX OP THE MIDDLE AGE MANIA.- 
THE EXHIBITIONS AT WESTMINSTER* 

* ' ' t ^ P A ^ ■ .1 . '' i ' ’ < ' 

* At’ the beginning of the la at month the competition for oil 
paintings took place, and the works of the competitors were 
exhibited at Westminster Hall. There were 120 pictures, not 
one of which was positively bad. That those which gained prizes 
are quite entitled to them no one, wo believe, who has scon them, 
can doubt. 

It is not, however, our intention to dwell on this transient 
exhibition : it is another and more periqpnont one to which it is 
our purpose to direct attention — that presented b^ the New 
House of Lords — to all intents and purposes a ‘‘Show Place.” 
The whole scope of its designers lias been to please the public by 
suddenly revealing a blaze of finery, very little consideration being 
given to the purpose and objects of the apartmont. Now, tbere- 
* foro, that public admiration has subsided, we deem it a fitter 
# opportunity to examine this production closely and coolly than 
when jts “ wonderful effects ” won the praises of overy superficial 
observer. 

The first instalment of tbo great debt to the people and the 
parliament due by that exalted firm, of which Mr. Barry the 
architect is the acting member, and of which the Royal Commis- 
sioners of Fine Arts are sleeping partners, was paid on the 15th of 
April. After nearly ten years’ struggle with bricks and mortar 
— with stone-masons’ “ strikes,” and ventilating quackery — with 
dissatisfied artists who were beaten in competition — with medieval 
sculptors — with plumbers, painters and glaziers in the style of the 
Middle Ages — with makers of modern-antique furniture and 
manufactures of Gothic decorations — with yi short mediaeval 
maniacs of every shade of artistic delusion — the House of Peers 
was opened. It has already received that grave and reversal 
Seignory, known in this country as the “ Lords spiritual a mi 
temp_ 

It is natural that public expectation should have been most vividly 
excited towards this small instalment of a great promise* It is 
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the first sample from tfhich they could judge of the probable effect^ 
scope, and character of the bulk — one little bit of the Present froar e 
which they could peer into that viBta of the Future ; at the end” 1 
which they may^see, as through an inverted telescope, the entire* 15 
palace complete. Indeod there was scarcely a circumstance 
omitted either in the preliminary proceedings, or in the progress 
of this national edifice, calculated to raise bright anticipation to 
the highest point. In $he first place, besides providing the legis- 
lators of Great Britain with a roof to cover them, the new palace 
of Westminster was intonded to givo such an impetus to art, as 
art had not experienced at any previous epoch of architecture or 
history. With this view every possible means and appliance was 
created : ft committee of taste was formed with royalty at its 
head ; and every sculptor and painter in the kingdom was invited 
to offer his aid and his skill in adorning the gigantic design of 
Harry. Sound judgmci^ in selecting from the cloud of candi- 
dates was to put aside the prestige of celebrity, and the influence 
of name ; proficiency was alone to gain each prize, and competi- 
tion was to conquer the fiercest assaults of jobbory. From the 
new edifice, English art was to commenco a vigorous carocr, and 
a national school to have a local habitation and a name. Ever since 
it was begun, the Royal Commission have had the credit of so 
diligently superintending the progress of the work, that no portion 
of it — from the stupendous magnificence of the Victoria tower to * 
tho minute tracery of a frieze or a boss — but has been modelled 
in little, “sat upon,” and considered with the fqnd hope of 
ensuring such harmony of parts aa would produce a grand* uniqjg$,-~ 
and comprehensive whole. 

* The effect has been a vision, which has, for the last ten years, 
been floating before the public, of a legislative palace which will— 
if tho present generation survive long enough to see it completed — 
combine all possible elegance, splendour and brilliancy of detail, 
with grandeur, dignity, utility and fitness of mass. The decora- 
tions, it has been dreamed, though not deficient in brilliancy, 
would he — by the # subduing and harmonising influence of the 
Royal Commission — subordinated to the architectural tone and 
business purposes of the various interiors which the walls enclose. 
Bfttish patriots, therefore, have been swelling with the hope that 
at some distant day there will Btand in Westminster an edifice 
worthy of tly* age and of the nation. 

^The opening of the New House of Lords helped to dissolve this 
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ion fr8m the expectant imaginations of the aristocracy when it* 
,.Azed upon them on the night of tho 15th of April. We, who 
’ere present, cannot trust ourselves to describe this gorgeous and 
^angled interior, and therefore prefer abstracting tho temperate 
' and tasteful description of it which appeared in tin* Daily News* 

“ It is the House of the Cloth of Gold. At the upper end is the throne, & 
mass of tabernacle work and gilding: more like a shrine for St Thomas 
A Beckett, or at least our Lady of Walsinghiun, and just that kind of seat 
where fancy would place Edmund the Martyr or Edward the Confessor, not 
William IV. or Queen Victoria. Immediately above the throne is Mr.Dyce's 
fresco ‘ The Baptism of Ethelbcrt,’ too high to be seen to advantage, and on 
either side of the fresco rich red draperies powdered with stars, and crowns, 
and lions, in yellow, suspended to conceal tho recesses left vacant for future 
frescoes. At the lower end of the house is tho reporters' gallery, and imme- 
diately above that, three more vacant arcades for frescoes. The eye ascend- 
ing beholds a flat panelled ceiling filled with shields, devices, and legends, 
which puzzle and fatigue attention. Hanging lower you observe tli&t the 
house is lighted with twelve windows, six on either side, and that one of the 
windows is filled with painted glass, containing full-length figures of early 
kings and queens, made by Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, irf the spirit of 
medireval art — out of drawing in every lino, and every one with hands like 
glove-stretchers. These are done as a 4 pattern ' fdr Messrs, Ballantyneond 
Allan, who have tho commission for the stained glass, to work by. Between 
the windows and at either end of the house are niches, eighteen in numbor, 
for statues of the Magna Charta barons, but two alone have as yet been 
erected — Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Kobert Fitzw alter, c Mar- 
shal of the army of God and the holy church.’ These are by Mr. Thomas, 
•the able sculptor of the whole of the statues throughout the building. Imme- 
diate! j»beneath the windows runs a light and elegant gallery of brass-work, 
filled in compartments with coloured mastic in imitation of enamel. On the 
soffits of the gfdlery (or cornice immediately beneath the gallery), ore the 
arms of tho sovereigns and chancellors of England, from the reign of 
Edward III. to the present time, and below these are the seats of the peers, 
five on either side, covered with r^d morocco, and luxurious to sit down 
upon. The body of the house is occupied by a large table of oak (plain for 
a wonder), and tho red woolsack of tho chancnilor. The carpet is blue, 
powdered with stars, in the old star-chamber fashion, and the carpet of the 
throne is red, spotted with heraldic lions and roses. After this general 
description of the house, we may turn to some of the details. 

“ There arc party however, of the house tbat differ from the bulk of tho 
building, and one is pleased to escape from an architectural display, not un- 
like Garter in his coat, by turning to panels where gold-leaf and colour have 
done nothing to disturb die repose of what yon see. * The side panelling of 
the house, both above and below the brass gallery, is carved in compart- 
meats, the lower tiers in what is called die * Unen pattern ; * the upper dew 
la Enriched arcades and ornaments, with legends of * tiod save the QnecJ.* 
The corridors running at die sides and without the house are also plain ; and 
here you find stone spandrels and bosses unchoked by colour, and with the 

- * * • 
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marks of the chisel still visible upon them. It is really a relief target here 
and escape from the splendour you have seen — the multitude of lions 
* calming the terrors of their claws in gold/ and the extreme had taste of 
painting Langton and Fitzu alter of a bronze colour, and introducing a lion 
and unieornnvith vane? within doors, where it is impossible that a wind could 
be found to stir tliam .’ 7 

The ofFect of all this, when suddenly presented to the entrant, 
is, it cannot be denied, pleasing. The eye is dazzled, and the 
imagination's for the moment captivated ; but only for a moment ; 
for when the judgment 0 begins to operate, the charm is at once 
found to ho identical with that communicated in beholding a 
beautiful toy, or a cunningly-inanufacturcd curiosity. You find 
that your admiration has been won by the finical fidelity with 
which the barbaric beauty of a past and dark age has been repro- 
duced. The associations called up by your eye, though most, 
agreeable, are truly discordant, when the pleasing impression 
sinks into the mind, and commences the operation of thought. 
Then it is you ask, Wha'l is this ? — a hall for legislative wisdom 
to deliberate in, or a fairy palace? — a chamber in which tlic 
solid welfare of a largS proportion of the civilised world is influ- 
enced, — or a fragile production of Mr. Gunter, the confectioner— 
an edifice by Mr. Bradwcll, the eminent manufacturer of the 
last scenes of pantomimes ? 

In short, when the effect of the praises which have already been 
lavished by some portion of the press on this flimsy interior has cooled 
off, — when the public eye has recovered its sight after the Blind- 
ing gorgeousness of the decorations, the deplorable conviction mil 
follow, that the opening of the new House of Lords has awakened 
the sanguine for art from a very noble vision, and put to flight a B 
expectation of the immediate resuscitation of true taste. Not that 
tlie dream has been dispelled by the rough hand of a coarse 
and shocking disappointment, but by the light touch of a bright 
and dazzling deception ; for the new House of Lorde^ as a house 
for legislative purposes, really is a deception ; but wo must own 
a very pretty one** * 

Bring the apartment to what bar you will, it is a mistake— 
morally, historically* and artistically, an error. Let us see how 
an inspection of it affect* the mind morally— the very first point 
o^view in which all works, pretending to the rank of works of art> 
should be considered— for the end of all art is emotion* 

Architecture, and its helpmate. Decorative Art, have only don& 
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their office well when they hare raised in tho mind emotions 
accordant with the special purposes for which their creations are 
intended. The gay decorations of the Theatre or ball-room help 
on the impression of pleasure and recreation of which they are the 
scenes. The sober plainness of the Hail of Jmfcice leaves the 
faculties to the free, exercise of the grave duties to be performed 
in it ; the massive grandeur of tho Cathedral Imparts a sentiment 
of awo and of veneration ; but what emotion can be expected 
from a House of Lords tricked out in party colours and gold- 
16af ? Will the spectator feel that he is in a chamber devoted 
to the performance of the highest functions of the Stato ? Will 
it recall the sufferings of Essex, or tho eloquence of Chat- 
ham ? Or will not the black-leaded piaster casts, the grotesquely- 
costumed figures stained in glass, the dazzling ceiling, tho rose- 
powdered carpet, tho mastic-studded rails, and the orchcstra-like 
reporters’ gallery, put him in mind of a modem mcdi©val fancy 
ball, and make him sigh for Jullien’s band, and a partner in rufflo 
and laced stomacher ? * 

The attempt to suggest historical associations has been made with 
equal ill-success. From one of the original specifications put forth 
for the instruction of tho artist-competitors by the Royal Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, it was to be inferred that the hall should have 
been suggestive of various periods of history, by means chiefly of 
•frescoes illustrating prominent events iu British annals. The 
house* as it is, on the contrary, is suggestive of only one period of 
history — unhappily, the worst possible for the interest of true art 
~that wheif Gothic art was in its infancy ; when forme Vrerfr 
badlyconceived and clumsily limned, for the want of skill ; whe$ 
lings and queenB were stained^ on glass with straight claws, be- 
cause fingers and toes were beyond the imitative powers of the 
primitive draughtsman ; when the British Lion was made to bear 
a desperate resemblance to the equally-fabulous griffin ; — when, 
in short, monkish art was too young to round off the grotesque 
iqjto tho beautiful.; The rennamants decorators have servilely 
copied, these bad fAis— and this brings us to consider the subject 
in its artistic bearings. ^ # 

Blind to everything but tho dark ages and the biasing beauty 
of primitive colour and. heraldic gaud, they have produced a geneqjl 
effect by which it Is impossible to leM the imagination captive 
through the dun vistas of hoary antiquity and this impossi- 
bility resides in the very first principle from which* they* start. 
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Overlooking one of tlio true causes of the sensations awakened by 
antique forms and objects — veneration — they have kept out of view 4 
tho fact that the very newness and freshness of the blazonry with 
which their work is covered, destroys that emotion. They have for- 
gotten, that no running of tho mortal artificer can create the effect 
which the most efficient, though the slowest of all workmen, Time , 
so unerringly produces. It is becauso the slow destroyer has dimmed 
the flaring gaudiness of mediaeval decorations that they please the 
eye of the amateur, because Time has toned down and softened the 
puerile splendours of a monkish age, which were characteristic of a 
state of infant art, and which arc only interesting now historically, 
as indications of what art was. But deliberately, painfully, to ic- 
produco these puerilities in the healthy utility and the vigorous 
manhood of this age, can only bo deplorod ub a substantive ana- 
chronism. Everything calculated to associate the hall with strength 
and power has been 44 sick lied over” with spangles and paint. 
The oak which furnishes w 

u The wooden walls of Old England 99 
« 

has contributed the throno of the new House of Lords, but 
only to be concealed by gilt and coloured frippery. The stone 
carvings are hidden behind red, blue, and yellow pigment, and the 
walls arc covered with childish legends, traced, luckily, in such 
extromely gothic characters, that nobody can read them. In 
justice, however, we must not omit a single characteristic c p the 
present time. One of the legends establishes a full recognition of 
the “ Fifth Estate * * — the Press. Over a lobby of entrance is written 
in Gothic characters, 44 To the Reporters’ Gallery/* 

But what is the use of a reporters’ gallery within walls where 
the cry of 44 Hear! hear!” is uttered iu vain— whero eloquence 
might as well have no tongue— and where he that hath oars to 
hear can not hear ? It iB said, that the Frenchman who first made 
sugar from beet-root, produced a capital article — to look at. It 
was exquisitely white : its crystallization was dazzlingly perfect^ 
it had, in short, only one fault — it was noifeweet. The story 
applies to this now kail for oratory and audience ; nothing can bo 
prettier to look at, but it is adapted for many things better than 
forspeaking and hearing. * 

JThus, then, has the vision which we have indulged respecting 
Westminster Palace been dispelled. Instead of a structure aa 
ndble m detailed execution as it really y was grand in design, we 
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shall have— if the present style of decoration he persevered in-r 
a had Aaitation of the worst age which could have been selected 
for the artist to copy from. Where, then, are all the designs* 
professions, and institutions, not only of the Fine Art Commission, 
but of the architect himself ? Truly they havo been swept away. 
The whole body have fallen down flat to worship the mediroval 
idol. The Puseyites began this idolatry, and the Puginites have 
consummated it on the altar of bad tasto. • By the sacrifice of 
pure English art, neither the architect, who has altered his original 
design to adapt it to the new Gothic mania, nor the Fine Art 
Commission, appear to have had wills of their own. They have 
been drawn into the mistake of stopping that progress which is 
the strength and glory of this age, to put us bock a half-a-dozen 
centuries. Despite their original published invitations to modem 
artists, they now tell them, “ You must not be artists of to-day, 
but professors of the paintings and sculpture that flourished six 
centuries ago.” 

Let, however, this specimen of the wl^ole, afforded by the new 
House of Lords, have its proper effect on public opinion, which 
must rise and express itself emphatically before the Middle Ago 
Mania is spread over the rest of the gigantic palace. As yet it 
has only partly disfigured the building, and, fortunately, the sin 
exists chiefly in the decorations. The architect’s main design, 

1 though modified, has not been hopelessly distortod by it. The 
larger, grander parts of the structure will always do honour to the 
% geniujj of Barry. The Victoria Tower will, in every respect, be 
Sie“grandest pile of its kind in the world ; but alas, tho new 
House of Lofds, what is it ? A grievous, gorgeous, gilded, flimsy, 
false-timed blunder. It will represent to a future age no trait— 
it will leave behind no expression of the natiohal characteristic 
of the middle of the nineteentll century. It will merely indicate 
that about this period the Middle Age Mania was at its height. ,/ 
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“and what was the fruit it bore. 

BY G. DE LYS. 

A short discoursoVwas preached, at the parish church of — — , 
by a young clergyman, on the first Sunday after his appointment, at 
Jj 40 a year, as curate to a canon residentiary who held that living, 
with other preferment. He had never before addressed any con- 
gregation. The parish contained several families of great respect- * 
ability ; which term must always be understood to signify wealth, 
and those other adjuncts akin to wealth, that not only place the pos- 
sessors above all necessity of conforming themselves in any respect 
to each other’s tastes, pursuits, aud habits, but make them also in 
a great ufeasurc independent of other men’s favourable opinion 
and good will ; which the poorer and meaner sort must cultivate, 
according to the same law by which they cultivate the ground, 
with toil and sweat, as giving them a title to the creature com- 
forts of life, nay, oftener still, the only means of supplying its 
merest wants. 9 

It was a very orderly parish. Rich and poor, all within u 
were regular church-goers ; for our young curate’s predecessor 
had, throughout a long residence there, always punctually and 
zealously discharged his high duties; Faithful* to his Groat 
Master, he was a tender and generous friend to the poor, a stay 
and comforter to the sick and desolate, a Wd and aide counsellor 
to the conscience-stricken and fchh doubtful, and on active minister 
of peace among aU. Therefore all in the parish were of his con- 
gregation. But, at his death, some differences of opinion on polc- 
ufical matters, which had been restrained from outbreak by hie 
healing doctrines and example, broke forth among the more 
respectable of the communicants into, to say the least of it; an 
intense and peremptory desire to ascertain what might be the con- 
troversial bios of\he new pastor. And none doubted but that some- 
what in that sort might be to bd gathered or inferred from the 
® inaugural discourse. And each was hopeful of discovering therein, 
as in a chart laid open before a practised eye, the indication of , some 
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strong hoWing ground, some snug and land-locked cove of shelter, 
for his own small dark privateer craft of warlike controversy to 
cast its biting anchor in. 

But in this expectation all wore disappointed. Of High or Low 
•Church tendency— -of a leaning to the Arminian or the Calvin- 
istic side of the Articles— of a preference for Evangelical or Traet- 
arian interpretation of the sense, natural or non-natural, *whcrein 
points of Faith are to bo rightly understood— of all this nothing 
indeed could therein be found, how jealously soever sought for. 
Even as the visionary water-springs and palm groves which mock 
the dreary wayfarer of the desert with promise of some loved 
shadow for repose or sparkling draught to slake bis burning thirst, 
but vanish in succession as they rise before his dazzlod and craving 
hope, — so would a faint glimpse sometimes present itself to Fancy, 
a i(re am y picture in the far-off distance of some blest oasis of 
refreshingly exclusive doctrine, where the contentious and weary 
might rest and banquet ; and, ever and anon, an eager impulse 
beat quirk and strong in answer to an opening sentence, which 
seemed to promise much, yet passed away, leaving what was most 
looked and longed for more vague and doubtful even than before. 
All was of the simple Catholick doctrine of Him who set the little 
child in the midst, and said 4 4 of such is the kingdom of Heaven ; ” 
Vho preferred the Worship of the Publican before that of the Pha- 
; who oalleth to the heavy laden to come to Him, and Iio A 
Will ^ivc them rest ; and whose voice was heard upon the waters of 
Galilee? flaying, 4 ‘ It is I — be not afraid ” 

The text wr^ from the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles— 
44 But the greatest of these is Charity, ” And the discourse was 
of the nature and obligations of Universal Charity. It appeared 
to some to be a text singularly chosen for the occasion. For how 
could it apply itself to tho subject of an appointment to a laborious 
curacy at J&40 a-year ? Nevertheless, all left the Church highly 
pleased with the discourse. Several expressed thoir approbation 
in letters sent by the next post to their friends. A letter of con- 
graftilatiou, lastly, was addressed to the young curate himself by 
his far distant Rector, to whose ears the intelligence hod come as 
a flattering tribute of praise for his considerate gbodness in bavirijj 
vouchsafed to the pariah a eurate, who Lad made sueh early display 
of powers and disposition to serve God and his flock.' These letters 
we will give, in order, as they were communicated to us 
• The first was from a single lady, of respectable independence 


•v 
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in the parish, of much and long experience, and whoA judgment 
was much deferred to by a large body of correspondents of her 
own sex, age, and condition, on all subjects of religious and social 
propriety. 

Letter I.— From Miss Judith Siurpb, or Stone Cottage, to Mrs. 

Justus Champion, of Edge-on-thk-Sower, Sowerby, Yorkshire. 

My Beloved Friend, 

I haste, according to promise, to send you an account of 
our young curate’s first sermon. I can truly say that, as fan as it 
went, it was, both in manner and substance, all that even you or 
I could desire. I say, as far as it ineti /. There were, doubtless, 
topicks omitted which wc should, both of us, he inclined to think 
most desirable in the introductory effort of a person to whom the 
requirements of his flock naturally turn for satisfaction, if not for 
confirmation, on some points of belief as well as discipline, — you 
know what I mean-^on which you and I have so often conversed 
in such* happy agreement, but on which, unhappily, so many 
divisions are to bq found within the pale of our church. On these 
points, I lament to say it, absolutely nothing could be inferred, 
oven as to tho preacher’s own impressions. But we must hope 
for the best. Nor was there in his manner that tone of authority, 
that confidence of stewardship, one so much wishes to see, particu- 
larly in those whose ministry is among a congregation containing 
within it so many of the lower, and vulgar, and grossly ignorant 
sort, as in this parish. But this may come, and I trust will, with 
more use of the pulpit. * 

His text was, on the whole, not ill choson, Paul, 1st. Corinth., 
Chap. XIII., verse 13. “ But the greatest of these is Charity.’* 
|rfoctrine much needed amount us here* Heaven knows, to be spe- 
recommended in the largest and most Christian sense. Be told 
"won boldly of our faults, I say us;^4 or you know, my dear, / 
don ’t pretend to be better than my neighbours. I do believh; jt 
may say it of myscUVwithout arrogance, that if there he one per- 
fection whpse importance I have ever more specially acknowledged 
or humbly striven for with a m#e hopefttf zeal than any other of 
'the perfections Wessary to a Chriatian calling, it is this very one 
of Oharity,in its widest and’unft^ knowing how im- 

C irfeet we all are ; the best of fts- To you, I wiB say it, ‘dear 
rs. Justus, (for with you Ihave no reserve), I do not remember 
having £ver heard anything that set me more a-thinUng^-moro 
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perhaps, i am ready to admit, than ever before— on this great 
subject. He took the Apostle’s definitions in their order ; en- 
forcing each with so much modesty and good sense, but at tho 
same time with an under-current of shrewd and searching illustra- 
tion, capable of being as clearly and particularly applied as if ho had 
known those he was addressing as long and thoroughly as I have, 
and as if he had said to A, B, and C, (who shall be nameless,) “ I 
appeal now to your consciences against yourselves.” It was very 
remarkable, this; and gives me a high opmiogof his discernment. 

I leave it to you, my dear, to judge, — for you know this unhappy 
pansh almost as well as I do. If you had but heard the dauntless 
and missionary tone in which he gavo out these words* and com- 
mented upon them : — “ Charity sufferotli long, and is kind. Cha- 
rity envieth not. Charity rauntefh not itself ; is not puffed up ! ” 
Fancy now the squire’s pew, which you know, with its scarlet 
lining and fringed cushions, just under the pulpit which he spoke 
from ; and in that pew tho squire himself, and those awfully 
spoilt children, whom one could so whip ; and his odious wife, with 
her French polka pelisse sticking out there ! “ Puffed up ” 

indeed ! I ’ll bo hound the Corinthians never saw anything like 
that ! And he, from whom hardly a civility, so much as a dinner 
at the nail, or even a bow at the church-door must bo expected, 
-•-except, indeed, near election-time — and then to bo sure ho 
is condescending enough ! And she, who from sheer envy 
cannot see one’s name down for an annual 21. to our Chris- 
tian-Fdiowship-according-to-Church-of-Eiigland-Discipline Day 
School, but Bhe must needs top one with her ostentatious 51 . ! 
And then, “ iJoth not behave itself unseemly, sceketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no ovil !” I * could not but 
take one peep over the corner of my pew into the neat pew to me, — 
you know it, — to see how this was borne by no less a person than 
.that Mrs. Joab Pierce, tho rich salesman's widow there, who can't 
speak two words together of intelligible English, and is one of the 
life-patronesses of our school, and certainly not behaving herself 
vqry seemly among her betters, with that show of artificial flowers 
at church on herself and her two big daughters, and their otcrnal 
eye-glasses, — and bustling going into church, ant bustling goinj- 
out, whilst pther people would be collecting their thoughts for pious 
meditation, —and she, the most violeqt*iempered, censorious, poor 
thing of any I cad name in this quarrelsome censorious neighbour- 
hood. Never happy but when she thinks she is inflicting a wound. 

No," ixxii. — vot. VI. M 
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r I wonder liow she felt. At all events I was glad* for ftef sake, to 
see she looked as if she would not forget it ; and 1 warrant our 
young clergyman will l>o no favourite of her* $ for the lectuic he 
read her . In short, a & I said before, the sermon wa* a most 
valuable one though I fear its doctrines have fallen sadly by the 
wayside, wliere they will be trampled on. I am bound in charity 
to hope not. 

Rut I must now leave you, dearest Mrs. Justus — I mu«t attend 
the Charity Pay School For it is my week. And I am the moic 
bound to go, as that Mrs. J. F. happens to be my colleague, as 
weekly vibitoi. And I would not be five minutes late. For 1 
could not the school for one minute of the five to her sole 
management, and answer for the consequences of her unspeakable 
vulgaiity, ignoranco, bad temper, and bad judgment So I break 
off. But, knowing jou will rcjqice with me in all I have s> 
imperfectly said of this excellent sermon, I remain, my beloved 
friend, as ever, 

• Yours most affectionately, 

J. Sharpe. 


Letter IJ —J rom Mnfl Joaji Warlt Pierce to the Rfv.Grislei Skinner, 
* IIardln Tvim/*, Flint. Canon Residentiary 01 . 

Reverend Sfr. 


You laid mo under an obligation, so to speak, that JL 
should wiito you, at cailiest convenience, my candid opinio ^ g f our 
new minister, as his first effort might have give it me. I hasten 
to take this opportunity by due couite of post so to do, beholden as 
I am to your expressed wishes, according to the best of my poor 
abilities. And excuse all faults. I should do the young gentleman 
an injustice, — which I hope I novel may b. found to do an injustice 
to any fellow-cioature, knowing of the -a mo, — if I did not say lie 
mado a gicat impression on us all, hot but there was, I am free 
to acknowledge, a many particulars on which in this benighted 
parish I will have the boldness to think ho might have denounced, 
much to our instruction and comfort ; which he didn’t. Not \hat 


I # inlend any amputation on the young gentleman, or would pre- 
sume it. Though* I have hoard doctrine, Reverend Sir, from them 


^as shall be nanqeless to you, that I much wished might have borne 
w fruit to edification and sound controversy on this favourable occasion. 
Bat, from begiuning to end, though often led to hope he might have 
give us something on the points I have so often listened to witir 
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improvement, (notfrom our late curate, good sir, but from bis betters^) 
on the backslidings of Popery and Sectarianism, Antimonialism, 
Subhipsarians, and Supralapsariaus, and Anchorites and Amoritos 
■which was smote with the edge of the sword, and the like, which, 
% as I said before, he did not cast any healing light oifany of them, 
which is much to be lamented ; — though venal. Nevertheless, 
both my daughters and mo, which went early add staid it "out, with 
our humble respects to you, Reverend Sir, and all your worthy 
family, and wc beg particular Comp’ts to Mid. S. and all we hear 
is expected soon to be added to your blessed family, and may your 
Reverence have your quiver full on ’em, — which wc hope they are 
in good health, as thanks he to Him we are at this present, — 
agrees in opinion that the Sermon was to Edification, and so, in my 
poor way will endeavour to give you the host account I can of it. 

First, his delivery was undeniable, though wanting a trifle in 
unction, which may come. Grant it may ! But what is these 
externals to “that which passeth show, good mother”? (See 
Psalmist.) 

Now what do you think was his text ? 1/ T venter, with all 

difference, to think it tho best lie could have choso, and if I may 
venter to riddle your reverence as to what you may guess that 
Jext was, I saying it is my favourite text, I almost think I hoar 
your reverence make answer and say, “Mrs. J. P. I know what 
it was — l know your heart. It was 1 The greatest of these is 
Cfmrikx/ ” And so it was, dear sir. 44 But the greatest of these 
is Charity.” And nothing about “ Faith,” and 44 Hope,” — which 
is neither here* or there, — but only “ Charity.” And, as far as I 
may speak, I never did hear this heavenly doctrine more fruitfully 
expounded in our poor vermicular. How ray heart went with 
him as he decanted upon the thirteen Corinthians ! 44 thinketh no 
evil” — 14 suffereth long” — 44 is kind” — “ envieth not.” Sir, 
there are such things as R>welb, and we pity our erring ueighfoura ; 
which I have always felt bound in, so to do ; and I ponder their 
iniquities in the night season. And could I but hope for tho 
ripening of good doctrine like this in the hearts and minds of the 
uncontrovcrted! And could I but hope for tbp effects, as my 
heart yearned to my neighbours who was oven in the next pew to* 
me, which she shall be nameless ; — fdr why ? — you. Reverend Sir, i 
know who I mean ; and I must say, saving your reverence, good 
sir, as cantankerous an old cat as ever was in a Christian congre- 
ation; who is envying of overybody who makes a handsomer 
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donation to our school, and a-putting down of her sh&bby two 
pound ton annular, which I’ll ho bound she would call it a 
“ bestowing of all lier goods to feed the poor, * and a “giving of 
her body to be burned.” At least that’s my introsusception. 

Hut, to return to the points of the sermon — and oh, with how 
longing a desiro do 1 look for that blessed maxim to strike its 
fruits deej) into the earth and bear its triumphant roots aloit, 
wherein, as our pastor truly said, is the very os^eiuc of oil 
Christian chanty, and for why ? —it “ thinketh no evil.” 

And how the blessings can wc hope we are in the light way ?f, 
like some, which I grieve to say there is too many of them, and 
could name them, leastwise some of them who teally and truly 
thinks nothing but evil of their neighbours, which is then flesh 
and blood — and what concern have we with our neighbour’s 
piccadillys, having all, the best of us, beaus in our own I’s, and 
“ is not puffed up.” Which my second daughter, known to you, 
sir, when the minister^came to this head, as I looked at her, to 
seo if she wasn’t thinking of something , tho dear give me just 
one intelligent glancg of her down-cast eyes, tinning of them up 
in silent devotion, the picture of a true angel, with her pink-and- 
white magnolias and three row's of French lace on her bonnet, and 
just once, as if to say, ** I understand you, mother,” she spelt on t 
her pretty lingers, for mo to see, the six letters S. Q. U. I. R. E.; 

I do declare, I believe truly, if it had not been in church, I must 
have- smiled outright. For there he was, to be sure, in his crycat 
gawdy pow under the north window, and the whole family, through 
which you might see the yellow barouche a-waiting with the coach- 
man and the two footmon in bluo plushes, and silver knee-hands, 
begging pardon for my freedom in tl e same, like heathens of old 
-they might be, and to be sure they might better have been inside, 
in prayer, with tho bay horses a-Miorting, as if a-purpose to disturb 
tho congregation, which the great Danish dog was continually a 
jumping up at their hoscb. From my heait I pity them, which 
so says both my daughters likewise, and would do them any good 
that laid in our powers. But, alas, good sir, for the * f sounding 
bra^s ! ” — and what is She but a “ twinkling symbol ? ” 

But here I must break off — For I am, this week, one of the two 
Radios visitors of our Charity School, which capacity I have filled 
^ver since my blessed Joab was removed to a better place, ‘who 
^respected you, being eligible to the same as widows and maiden 
Itulicn ; and it ’a the time, and something tells me I couldn’t in • 
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conscience leave the duties to be performed by an individual, whom 
I will not mention, whoso christen name begins with a J and her 
Sur with a U, and a S and a H, who is, 1 am sorry to say, my 
Collick at this present on the work. But I never shall forget 
this sermon on Universal Charity, and remains, reverend sir, 

Your obedient Servant, * 

Priscilla Warly Pierce. 

* Letter III. — From Sir Hardkess Poitciiley, of IIigii Hall Manor, 

TO THE SAME. 

My good Friend, 

I am happy to be able to express to you my satisfaction at 
the choice you have made in the young man whom, with my con* 
currence, you have sent down to this parish to supply tho placo 
of the late curate. At all events, his inauguration sermon yester- 
day waB of a sort which, as far as the tendency of it went, 1 could 
not but approve, and which I think you would have been pleased 
with also — which arc tho main points. I f<;el it, as you know, to 
ho a duty I owe to myself, as a magistrate, and patron of this 
living, and proprietor of the lands and froc warren of this parish, 
to take some interest in the doctrines which arc preached to the 
common people. 

He is a young man of creditable and gentlemanlike appear- 
ance^ and, in so far, does honour to your choice. I might, per- 
haps, have wished he had taken a somewhat more authoritative 
tone with them, and had referred somewhat more directly to sub- 
mission in matters of Church and State, a subject I always felt to 
have been too much neglected by our late curatd, and on which it 
might have been as well if he *had received a previous hint as a 
useful topick for his first sermon. But some allowance must be 
made for his natural diffidence, it being known that 1 and my 
family were in the country, and should bo at church. And we 
may hope that more use of his pulpit may bring him out on these 
subjects. On the whole, however, I was so well contented with 
what I heard, that I sent my servant to him, after church, with 
an invitation to dine hero ; to mark my approbation of what I li&d 
heard, and to give him some direction as to the points I think 
desirable he should lose no time in attending to with the lower 
orders. I was, I confess, a little surprised at his excusing himself 
from dinner, upon some plea of a sick woman, or something of the 
sort, whom he said he wished to pass the evening with. But he 
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wrote to me to say, with his respects, that he would take the 
liberty of calling some time in the course of this, Monday’s, after- 
noon, in the hope of finding me at home ; when I shall not fail of 
saying what bwish. * 

But a word on his sermon. f It was on Universal Charity. The 
text, from St. Paid, was well enough in its way, and no harm 
whatever in his manner of handling it ; though in some parts, as 
indeed could hardly; be avoided, considering the commonplace 
nature of the subject, uninteresting enough. There was ono 
passage, however, which struck mo as being particularly appli- 
cable to circumstances of no small importance in the present day, 
and therefore judiciously introduced. I mean that in which the 
Apostle so sensibly animadverts upon the vulgar notions of 
charity — that indiscriminate sort of charity, I mean, which only 
spoils those who are the objects of it, and is always sure to be 
abused. “ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor,” dec., 
&c., &c., “it availeth me nothing.” “ Tho man,” said he, “ who 
carelessly flings away from the superfluous stores of his wealth, 
nay more, from even what he may feel to be important to his own 
comfort3, to relieve the more pressing wants of another, and goes 
home rejoicing in the belief that every duty of brotherhood and 
charity has been fulfilled, deceives himself, and perchance it 
availeth him nothing. It may have been but to rid himself of a 
spectacle of wretchedness, which is always irksome and jminffil 
to behold. And this a well-ordered conscience would tell him is 
not charity. It may have been but to purchase thanks from the 
object of his munificence, or perhaps to win praise and good 
opinions from others — and this availeth. even worse than nothing. 
For it manifests, not that he hath the virtue of charity, but the 
vice of ostentation.’* 

How true this is ! I think the indiscriminate squandering 
of money among persons not really respectable, and calling tfuit 
charity, is a breach of duty which cannot he too strongly inveighed 
against. You know, itiy worthy friend, the burthens now presSing 
on tho land — and, among them, the maintenance of the poor in 
wages or relief the greatest — and the common people should 
^>e constantly reminded of this. If the pauper submits himself 
•cheerfully to the condition in which Providence has been pleased 
, to place him, and the labourer is, as the same Apostle says, 

cofttent jritb his wages,” whatever the amount may be that his- 
superiors think fit to give him (I believe, by the by, this is said by 
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St. Paul of soldiers, but of course is meant to apply equally to 
all under authority) that is enough. 

For my own pait, I have always considered that the truest and 
best Christian charity consists in setting a good example to our 
poor neighbours ; and our curate spoke in liis sermon of Example 
as being a pait of Charity. And 1 feel confident you will not bo 
of a different opinion from us upon this. For instance, I think it 
right to show good order and management in my household affairs, 
a] ways supporting the station and dignit/ in my style of living 
which befit a man of family and landed property, but no\er coun- 
tenancing idle expense and display. 1 make my stewaid collect my 
bills, and I balance my accounts myself, quaitcrly. 1 make it a 
rule also, which I am sure you will feel is right, not to have my 
lioiscs orcarnuges out on Sundays, m order that my servants may 
not have unnecessary work on that day, except to take myself and 
Lady P. and my family and visitors to church ; and I make it a 
rule on that day to invite the clergunai? to dine at the hall, who 
docs duty, on a plain dinner, at which, by-the-by, I have always a 
roast suloin of beef and a plum-puddmg, flliicli has never ceased 
to he a custom in my house on Sundays, to maik the difference of 
the day, with seldom any other wines but sherry and port, except 
now' and then a bottle of that claret of Crock ford's, which I 
remember you spoke well of. And these things 1 think it right to 
*do as the principal poison in the parish, for an example, which 
nitty* suggest to ail others tlio propriety of doing the like. 

From all*this you will perceive that I am well pleased with our 
curate’s first display. I must now conclude, being called away to 
commit two prisoners, who are here in the constable’s charge, noto- 
rious plunderers, one of them detected, last night, poaching in 
the plantations, and the other stealing h'^wood from a hedge of 
one of my tenants, — -which is all the moie unpardonable because 
the offenders are married men, and each has a family of children, 
with whom they were specially hound to pass tho evening by the 
jtorental fire-side, instead of roaming about for depicdation. This 
makes it a duty in me, from which L must not shrink, to deal with 
4hem summarily and severely. # * * 

I am, my dear sir, cuways yours truly, 

Harduebs Pouchley* 
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Litter TV. — From tite Rev. Grislfy Skinner, Canon Residentiary ok 

, 10 tue Rev. Clement Frankly, Curate qf Little Easinoton. 

Dear and Reverend Sir, 

1 lose no time in expressing to you my great satisfaction 
at the accounts I have received, from more than ono quarter, of 
the impression produced in my parish by your sermon of la«it 
Sunday. Indeed, I* am happy to say that Sir Hardiess himself 
has written to me in very favourable terms of it. I am sure this 
cannot fail to be a sourco of high gratification to you ; feeling, as 
I am sure you must, that to obtain the favourable testimony of the 
principal persons in his parish, and the approbation of his superiors 
in the church, must ho always the first object for every clerg) man 
to keep in mind. Not to mention, what you cannot he insensible 
to, its great importance with a view to further preferment here- 
after. I approve highly of tho text and subject which I under- 
stand you chose for $our scimon — tho beauty and efficacy of 
Christian Charity. Go on and prosper. 

‘I am, Rear nnd Revercud sir, 

Yours in all truth and affection, 

Grisley Skinner. t 

P.S. It escaped mo to mention to you that you will find that the 
quarterly draft for your salary, which jou will receive regularly, 
is not an even sum of ten pounds, owing to the deducts^ for 
Property Tax. 


THE COMING REFORMATION. 

PART IV. 

■ 

u Men, my brother*, mt w the workers, ever reaping something new, 

That which they have done but earnest of the things winch they will do. 1 ^ 

Tennyson. 

My Rear Perct, — In my former letters I have explained what 
seem to me the strong and the weak points of the two great parties* 
failed Tories and Radicals. They both respond to a real necessity. 
The Tories will always have a great “ show of reason,” proclaiming, 
as they do, the principles of Order. The Radicals will always find 
an echo in\he breast of the masses, proclaiming, as they do, the 
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principles of Progress. But the grand political problem will ever 
|remain this : how the two principles of Order and Progress are to 
fee united in one doctrine. 

^ At present, the strength of Toryism lies, as I said,*in the fear 
'of an undue predominance of the principles of Progress — the fear 
of ill-considered change. The strength of Radicalism, ki like 
manner, lies in the fear of an undue predominance of the principles 
of Order to the exclusion of those of Prognjss — the fear of a 
Retrogression, or at the best of a stationary inactivity. 

From neither Tories nor Radicals can we expect the desired 
solution. What of the Whigs ? On a superficial glance' they 
seem to hit the precise point : they take from Toryism its idea of 
Order, and from Radicalism its idea of Progress ; stopping short of 
the excesses of each. Let me quote the eloquent exposition of 
perhaps the greatest of all the Whigs — Edmuifd Burke. Speaking 
of our Constitution, he says : “ This policy appears to mo the result 
of profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection and above it. A spirit 
of innovation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity, who never look 
^jjekward to their ancestors. . . . Our political system is placed in 
a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
post of transitory parts ; wherein by the disposition of a stupendous 
wisdom moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of the 
human race, the^whole at one time is never old, nor middle-aged, 
nor yoimg, but in a condition of unchangeable constancy moves on 
through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and 
progression. Thus by preservi ng ’the method of nature, in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improve we arc never wholly now ; 
in what we retain we arc ntvor wholly obsolete. By adhering in 
this manner and on those principles to our forefathers, we ore 
guided, not by the superstitions of antiquarians, but by the spirit 
of phifosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given 
► to out frame of polity the image of a relation in blood ; binding up 
the constitution of the country with our dearest-domestic ties;* 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosoms of our family affec- ' 
turns; keeping inseparable and cherishing with the warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected charities Cur states, oiir 
-hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. . . , Always acting^ as if an 
the presence of canonised forefathers, the Spirit of Freedom, leading 
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in i tsclf to misrule anti excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. 

. . . Those opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered 
as so great a blemish in our old and in our present constitutitp. 
interpose^ salutary check to all precipitate resolution ; that action 
and counteraction which in the natural and in the political world? 
from*the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out the 
harmony of the universe/'. . . 

This is grand jvriting it must he confessed, and there is more of 
it ; indeed I do not wonder at any one’s becoming a convert to 
Whiggism who studies it in the glorious pages of its greatest 
writer. But, removed from the fascinations of his eloquence, 
Whiggism has a very different aspect. In fact it has almost a 
ludicrous aspect. I am constantly reminded by it of the reply of 
that ingenious youth, who loved to steer between extremes, and 
when asked for his*opinion as to the earth’s turning round tho sun 
or the sun’s turning round the earth, said, “ Sometimes one, sir, 
and sometimes the other.’ * In trying to agree with both sides, he 
was thus certain of being in error. This is the case with specu- 
lative Whiggism. It sometimes votes for the Order of the Tories, 
and sometimes for the Progress of the Radicals, not perceiving that 
the two opinions are wholly at variance. The theory of Torvjg|K 
is compact and consistent enough: it says, “Our Institutions arenas 
perfect as human Institutions can be.” The theory of Radicalism 
is no less explicit : it says, “ Our Institutions are effete, sfle the 
product of a byegone condition of things, and must he elSired away 
at once.” Whereupon Whiggism says to tho Tories, “ Truly, our 
Institutions are perfect, brgo must be preserved to tho Radicals, 
u Assuredly we must advance with the times, we must allow of 
Progress, ergo our Institutions mu-t be cleared away.” As the 
contradiction hero would be too goring, Whiggism modifies it by 
saying that the reformr. should be temperate, slow, gradual — the 
destruction should be carried on piecemeal. The whole is expressed 
by an ingenious metaphor : “ We must renew the vigour of our con- 
stitution by tho infusion of new blood.” Oh, how ofterf have I 
heard-s^efat-headed politician philosophically utter that metaphoj 
(he bemfeig he was uttering a maxim 1) how often has it been 
used to^ettlo an argument, apd it is still a marvel to me how 
intelligent men can ever have been deluded by so falso an analogy.^, 
Infuse new blood, indeed ! what into a dead carcase ? Is that 
to reanimate the body? Neither in physiology nor in politic 
can such a phrase he anything but foolish sounds. The old man. 
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tottering to his grave, will not have have his step made firmer 
though the blood of a hundred youths were taken from their veins 
wid infused into his body; nor can the Institutions grown too old 
fofc the nation, be preserved from decay by the infusion pf any new 
widens. Gothe profoundly says, that everything which falls, deserves 
to fall ; that is the law of weakness. Instead of* propping *it up, 
you should build something stronger. Ideas which are tho life- 
giving forces of society incarnate themselves iiy Forms or Institu- 
tions when those forces aro spent, the Forms remain as Formulas, 
and wise men will exert themselves to get these Formulas cleared 
away, being mere obstructions. It is poor wisdom to endeavour 
to thrust bencatli those skeletons a new spirit, hoping thus to re- 
animate them. Let Forms disappear, and each Idea clothe itself 
in its own Form. 

Whiggism is a chimtera. Seeing that Order and Progress are 
necessary principles, it makes up a patchwork doctrine from 
Toryism and Radicalism : and — glorious logic ! — while convinced 
that both these parties are wholly incompetent to regulate society, 
yet its final conclusion is that they should both tic applied in com- 
bination ! This is, as I said, out of two errors to make a truth. 
taj-Either society is to remain stationary or it is to advance, 
miiggism cannot ho allowed to say, It shall do both. If it is to 
remain stationary, Toryism is right ; if to advance, then Radicalism 
is rigirt. 

These" dilemmas result from the anarchical state of all our 
political opinion^ The Whig feels with us that neither Toryism 
nor Radicalism is right ; and yet not having any principles of his 
own, he is forced to borrow those of the two parties ’opposing each 
Other, and thus out of two absurdities educe a congruity. 

Whiggism is in truth a mere evasion of the difficulty from not 
having any principles. Whigs are the temporisers necessary in 
our stato of speculative anarchy ; the Unitarians of politics— 
neither Infidels nor Believers. Their great merit is having recog- 
nised the twofold nature of the fundamental problem : the 
, necessity for reconciling the two antagonists, Order and Progress. 
But their speculative incapacity is, shown .in every attempt to ' 
reconcile these two. 

It has been well said by Comte, “ that the celebrated maxim of ^ 
,fl Thiers : Le roi regne et ne gouverne pae has by its immense and 
►rapid success shown how completely extinct is the real spirit of 
^monarchy, and that it shows 41 the transitory nature of a govern- 
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in cut founded on sue!) an inconsequent policy, which is, however, 
the exact expression of what now-a-days is called the “ constitutional 
spirit.” A puppet king, who reigns hut does not govormyis 
assured^ a strange spectacle for the political philosopher^— a 
striking example of a Formula subsisting long after its spirit haf 
departed ; and an illustration of the “constitutional spirit ” about 
which Whigs talk so much. In this way is “ our glorious Consti- 
tution to be ^cpt free from the assaults of innovation ! The 
spirit of monarchy may be dead, hut at least we preserve the 
puppet form — the monarch. The spirit of aristocracies may be 
decaying, but at least we will preserve its Formulas, and defend 
the sacred laws of primogeniture and of hereditary legislation. 
The spirit of our Church may be changed, but wo at leaBt call 
preserve its Ceremonies, its Bishops, and its Pluralities. And all 
this out of love and deep reverence for our Constitution ! 

Such — on high speculative ground — are, I believe, the real 
characteristics of^higgism. Coming down into the lower and 
turbulent sphere of practice, I know several modifications must be 
suggested : there, many of the Whigs are hut undecided Radi- 
cals, But the grand characteristic may be expressed in a 
sentence : “ The Whigs are Tories in opposition ! * 9 

Thus, Fercy, you see how Toryism, Radicalism, and Whiggism 
— the throe parties disputing for government — are one t and all 
incompetent, and the necessity for a New Party becomes Jvfesisti- 
ble. First let me call your attention to this great fundamental 
fact that Society has gradually undergone a oompleto change— 
from being Military and consequently Monarchical, it has become 
Industrial and consequently Democratic. 

This change is, as I said, Yundamenfeal, and brings with it the 
necessity for Institutions fundamentally different. What an error 
to suppose that Industrial ideas can ever be infused into Military 
Institutions in the guise of young blood ! Who does not see, as 
soon as the real condition of Society is stated, that such an attempt 
is hopeless ? Who therefore can accept the Tory or tfie Whig 
solution ; or who that still more contradictory solution offered bjk 
the New Party, which calls itself Young England, the tendency 
of which is to revive in aU their vigour Feudal Times ? The 
mere statement of the question is a condemnation of every partjf, 
except the Radical party, and that has no constructive principles^ 

, The New Party therefore of which I signalise the advent^ 
must t)e something wholly unlike existing parties. Inasmuch a& 
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our Faith in Monarchy is extinct, ami our theories of society are, 
at present, weak and vacillating, the Now Faity must commence 
ita existence by the elaboration of a now Theory of Society 
founded on its Industiiul Tendencies. Its Democracy will bo 
uimke that of all previous Democracies, because Society itHelf is 
Unlike all previous conditions in the history of mankind. 

The problem being : “ To reconcile the two equally necessary 
conditions of Order and Progress the first difficulty is to ascer- 
tain our Method. Now the History of Philosqphy shows upon 
irresistdblo evidence that eveiy depaitment of human inquiry 
lias exhibited three Methods, entitled by Auguste Comte, “ The 
Theological or supernatural, the Metaphysical, and the Positive.” 
In the first, phenomena were explained by the direct agency of a 
God ; in the second, by the agency of some metaphysical abstract 
entity ; in the third, by the operation of natural laws. I cannot 
stop hero to prove the tiuth of this view ; you must seek that in 
the great work of Comte, (Cours de Philosophic Positive), or in 
Mr. Mill’s System of Logic . Allow mo here, tor tlio sake of my 
argument, to assume the law of evolution therein laid down as 
proved. Allow me further to assume — and no one will deny its 
truth — that in tlio department of physical science the positive 
ijj^hod is the sole method by which any progress has been made, 
finding this method uniformly triumphant, and the two other 
method^ uniformly incompetent in the sciences, Comte justly 
assert&Qhat it is the only true method, and that it must be 
applied to moral and social questions with the same rigour as to 
scientific questions if any solid result is to be attained. Accord- 
ingly in lato years we have seen Morals and Psychology anxiously 
seeking for some positive basis ; History is stiiving *to pass from 
the rude state of a mere “ chapter' of accidents” to that of a 
science ; and Political Economy has some claims to the name of a 
science. If the laws which regulate human industry, no less than 
the laws which regulate human volition and intelligence can be 
ascertained and reduced to a science, what obstacle is there to 
tlio ascertainment of the laws df government ? In a word, why 
should there not be a Theory of Society founded on the immutable 
Laws of Human Nature ? — not its difficulty ; for although that 
is assuredly great, there is nothing in it which lies beyond the 
sphere of our apprehension, like the problems of ontology — not 
its complexity ; for although that also is great, we have neverthe- 
less as great a variety of means, so that there is compensation. 
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To determine, whether a subject is within the splicre*of our inves- 
tigation, we have only to ascertain whether there arc sufficient 
and whether these facts are so appreciable by us as to 
traced to laic /», i e. to their modes of operation Now tin / 
elements a social science unquestionably exist. It only icmaf s 
for philosophers to detect the grand primary laws of social actiof 
and all tin* secondary laws will soon fall into their proper places* 
and a social science be established. I most earnestly direct yoiu 
attention to Comte’s work, and to the sixth book of Mill's Logic , 
for full satisfaction on this important subject. Theie 3 on will 
find the great outlines sketched, and a clear view of the method by 
which the scionce will be elaborated. 

In positive science wc see the two conditions of Order and Pro- 
gress luminously lllustiated ; for while every encouragement is 
given to fresh discoveries, the new developments only expand, they 
never destroy the old established principles. Thus stability , which 
in metaphysical inquiries has never been possible, because each 
new thinkor upsets what his predecessor laid down, is in science 
perfectly compatible with the most unlimited progression. The 
errors which succeeding discoveries dispel, do not, in their fall, 
drag with them what oiigmally was true ; the mthcr of Newton is 
given up without its affecting in any way the truth of his law ^ £ 
gravitation. In like manner when once the fundamental laws of 
society arc discovered, although fresh developments will constantly 
take place, they will only displace a few errors, they will noglhako 
the laws. 

I know it is the fashion of random politicians to sneer at 
theories. They are practical men. The great proof of which is 
that they imagine a system of government reposing on no general 
dootrine. They are practical *hien and hate “ general i ties.” In 
their contempt for generalities they a* t upon special theories, and 
those bad theories. They are in the condition of manufacturers, 
who making the practical applications of scientific principles in 
their manufactures should imagino that scientific principles were 
all nonsense — the babble of pedant*. Nevertheless, all thinking 
men are aware that spocial measuros not proceeding from a 
‘general doctrine are the more experiments of Quacks ; and such 
are all our political measures. So long as political phenomena are 
viewed as accidental or as special, instead of being viewed as the 

« essaiy and invariable results of social laws, there can be 
hing^but empiricism in government, nothing but anarchy in our 
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political coudftions. We have gradually eliminated from the phy- 
sical world all personal intervention — all individual caprico. The 
wind blows according to immutable laws ; we have banished the 
clr ices of an ^Eolus : the ocean docs not heave and roar in 
'Alienee to the fluctuating passions of a Neptune : th^iMnder 
w- ;.q longer the offensive weapon of an irritable Jove, it is sim- 
e electricity. But having thus eliminated from physical scjonce 
11 interventions of individual power, wo have still to eliminate 
*kem from social science ; we have to learn that masses of men 
aro subject to laws as invariable as the laws winch regulate the 
motion of the planets. This idea is so contrary to our prejudices 
and all our old opinions that it will be long in gaining ground, but 
it must gain at last. In our domestic circle wo aro so accustomed 
to appreciate the influence of individual power and caprice, that 
we cannot easily conceive that influence being annulled. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that what is true of tho individual is 
not true of the mass ; and if it is necessary to hare a science of 
individual character — ethology — it is no less flecessary to have a 
science of society. Th^ law's which regulate masses of men, must 
he sought in history, quite as much as in the physiology of man. 
When people talk, as they so often do, of the accidents which 
jtoermiiie events, or of the individual caprices and resolutions 
winch shaped the course of mighty changes, they assume that there 
are no laws of. social action, but that individual will accomplishes 
the w<^fe. This is what Comte calls the Theological Phase of 
science,* 1 and is just the sort of explanation given by tho ancients, 
when they supposed Neptune was the god of the sea. You con- 
stantly meet with passages plainly asserting that had a certain 
individual done a certain thing “ the whole eoursq of tho Revolu- 
tion would have been arrested ; ” asf if the will of one man could 
arrest a national development ! 

In my last letter I touched upon the anarchical tendency of the 
boasted* Freedom of Thought, which cannot mean, as it is now 
interpreted, freedom from the tyranny of Truth. Were once the 
laws which regulate social development scientifically elaborated, 
we should no more have the endless arid profitless disputes on poli- 
tical topics, than we now have on astronomy. Nevertheless, 
entire liberty, in any rational sense of the word, would be given to 
each man \ but the present infinite divergencies would be ended : 
a full, scope for activity would be given ; and the labours of each 
would go towards perfecting tho whole. Instead of, as at present, 

• ^ 
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all political thinker* being occupied in destroying t>ach other’s 
errors, in preventing the dangerous ascendancy of each other’s 
principles, and in making timid tentatives as experiments on the 
living body of society, they would then, though in widely different 
paths, ^?|,Jabour for one end, and a steady advance would be 1 
result. 

Do pot suppose I am heralding a Millennium ; do not imagino 
that the social science which I here anticipate will be easy of forma- 
tion. 1 have no .ambition to rank amongst the facile tlioorists 
who with a dash r of the pen throw off a now constitution. I 
candidly confess that I have no conception of what the condition of 
society under the Coming Reformation will be like ; for although 1 
pronounce a social doctrine indispensable, I have no social doctrine 
to offer. It is one thing to see a social want, another to relieve 
it. And sciences are not formed in a day. Only metaphysicians 
are impatient. The positive philosopher has learned to wait. I 
content myself, therefore, with announcing the necessity for a 
social science, and Svitli announcing that it must be coming, for 
the state of things unmistakcably shows thaj. — Ever yours, 

f Vivian. 


THE YOUNG MEN OF OUR TIMES. f , 

Wno.can describe fairly the times in which we live ? t To look 
upon them from one of the numerous points of view that might be 
taken — to study them in one of their many relations to the Future 
— would supply work enough fijr any writer. The particular point 
of view which we would occupy for a little while is an important 
ono. We would consider what effect the present times have upon 
the characters of our y*,»ung men. We spoke tamely — using the 
wrong article — in, calling this point of view an important one : it 
is the only view of the times that will be important at the and of 
some twenty years. Not what buildings are we raising — what 
railways are we making— but what characters are we forming ? 
That is the question for the Future*. 

But such a beginning portends a dry essay on such subjects as 
" moral influences M and “ the constitution of the human mind/’ 
I shall deal in no such sublime generalities ; but content myself 
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with makiflg a few pen-and-ink sketches of Borae “ Young Men of 
Our Times, 1 * with whom I have hecn acquainted. The novelists 
have bought up all the glaiing chai actors in tho market ; but in 
the obscuio shades of society we may lind eomo subjects, which 
V;il have an interest for us, if wc look more at the histoiy 

of the mind than at tho outwaid garb of incidents. Come forth 
from the shados, then, my old friend, Potor Rendcrton, »and let 
me present theo to tho public as a specimen of 

• 

Tun UsncR. * 

* 

Poor Peter was doomed to tho career of an usher in a boarding- 
school, by tho coincidence of his fathor’s failure in business, and 
his own progress in Latin. All his class-mates saw that ho would 
never rise in life when he rose to the top of tho class, and stood 
there steadily for moro than a year. lie w'os too deep in Virgil 
ever to become a great sea-captain, or soldier, or traveller. We 
pitied him : he was a doomed schoolmaster. We saw his destiny 
coming upon him ; he was appointed as a monitor over the lowest 
class, before I left Mr. Stephens's academy. Ilia appearance con- 
tiibuted to hi& misfortune. When sixteen years old, ho had 
attained his full height of five feot eight, and wore a grave, long 
countenance. No wonder ; he had read through tho Satires of 
Horace, Cicero’s Offices aud Orations, and a great part of Hero- 
dotus, before he was fourteen ! 

T "e returned from school to his poverty-stricken parents, who 
regarded his learning with admiration and hopefulness. 

“ You have m your head what is better than a fortune, Peter/* 
said old Pcnderton — “ no man can take it fioui you. See — your 
governor, Mr. Stephens, lose fiom nothing 1 You may rise — you 
•will rise ! ” » . * 

Mr. Penderton had not studied the theory, that for eycry man 
who rises to something, thcio must he many who go dow r n to 
nothing. j 

Peter had done growing in height before he left school ; hut 
his figure was only an outline — thin, pale, cjassical. The nose 
was precocious, and the checks rc<| lited some filling up to soften 
tliQ abruptness of the prominence. *1 hissing-up ^as expensive. 
In other words, Peter had a prodigious 4pgotite, lus*mother kept 
a scanty table, and tho doomed usher sometimes looked leady to 
begin again at the conclusion of dinner. 

Tho prospects of the pantry led to sciious consultatipn. 

NO. XXXII. — VOL, vi. N 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pendcrton lay awake talking all one night. # The nexjt 
day young Peter wrote a letter to Mr. Stephens, of BeechvqJe 
Academy, and, in the course of a fortnight, Peter took the third 
desk, tWfLyvas ^tolled as the junior usher, with a salary of 1 0/. 
per annum?- Wo pass over his first year of ushership with few! 
remarks. He had a difficult place in some respects : if familiar 
with tlicfboys, lie a {Tended the governor ; and if too stiff and re- 
served, he fell under the ridicule of the hoys who had boon his 
fellow-pupils. Next to Cornelius Nepos, he had to study his 
dress, which was becoming very threadbare and scanty. Ilia 
trousers, in particular, were some four inches short of the fashion. 
To remedy this defect, he had recourse to very long straps, which 
w r ere a novelty in that day, at least at Beech vale. For the pre- 
servation of these appendages, he wore them inside his shoes, and 
was so frequently busy iu arranging them to various degrees of 
tightness, that ho gained from the hoys the cognomen of “ Old 
Straps.” The governor, hearing of this, issued an order that any 
boy who applied to Mr. Penderton the title of 44 Old Straps” 
should be fined to tlg> amount of sixpence, 

A ftcr two years of 44 Propria quee maribus and Ncpos, Mr. 
Penderton longed for a new suit, including trousers that would 
not require such tight strapping. Accordingly, he suggested to 
Mr. Stephens the possibility of an advance of salary. The gover- 
nor admitted the possibility; but added, that it was 44 remote.” 
lie might, in the course of two or three years, have an opep-fig 
for Mr. P. as second master, with a salary of 20 1. per annum. 
Meanwhile, Mr. P. might, perhaps, gain some further experience 
by a change of situation. So Peter left Beechvale a second time, 
carrying away ten shillings and good testimonials. Mr. Stephens 
advertised 44 A desirable situation*/’ '* Facilities of improvement,” 
44 The advantages of home,” &c., and received in one week exactly 
140 applications, from young' men determined to 44 devote ” their 
44 whole talents to tho interests of the academy.” ♦ 

Strange to toll, Peter did not leave Beechvale without regret, 
lie even shed some tears, as he confessed to me ; for tho usher 
li$d feelings. It is odd, and sounds more like a novel than a fact : 
hut, contrary to the rule of advertisements, Beechvale was a pica* 
t sant place, in reality as well as in the newspaper ; there was a 
1 very pretty valley, with beautiful beeches, and a shallow river flow- 
ing among them. There Peter had walked, reading or indulging 
the ^^ague. musings of youth, on many summer evenings. And 
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there was something more that would not allow Potor to go away 
with a light heart. Thcie was a pretty Lydia Stephens at Beech-# 
vale, a gill whose growth Peter had watched fiom t >oar to year— 
^the only person thcie wlio had ever suggested a lively thought to 
Vhe usher, or called up a smile to his long, grave^unteuance. 
Feter remembered her sparkling, black eyes ; they interposed 
themselves between him and Horace. 

In “keeping up his Gieck,” as he called it, by a daily reading 
of eighty lines in the Iliad, lie frequei^ly found lie had been 
cheated out of foity hexameters by a recollection of Lydia. Any 
passage in any classic — “blue eyed Minerva,” or “ox-eyed Juno,” — 
anything that mentioned “eyes” — would call up the imago of ono 
fatal to classical acquirements. Peter felt that this weakness 
would hinder his preparation for a better situation ; and therefore, 
he wrote very distinctly a “ not a bene ” in his book of memoranda, 
as follows: — “ To read daily eighty lines of Homer, and not to 
think any more of L. S.” llow thi| memorandum seived its 
puiposo I cannot say. Petor remained at home for somo weeks ; 
but not without making many application^ for employment. 

Duiing this time, he found out the nature of his destiny, from 
which ho vainly attempted to flee. IIo inquired after impossible 
situations, such as “ Secretary to a nobleman or gentleman,” 
“Amanuensis for an author,” <fcc. ; but the replies to his queries 
rnh^impressed on his mind the truth, that an usher must remain 
^an usher for life. In addition to the Iliad, lie amused his leisure 
by making some little progress on the flute, os he found that 
nothing sftothed his recollections of Lydia so well as certain easy 
variations on “ Away with Melancholy.” Ilis chief employment 
was in writing lotters alH Waiting for answers. 

At length ono of his applications received attention from a 
clergyman who kept a select boarding school. The liev Thomas 
Pay well wrote to Petor as follows: — “Your salary will be 20/. 
per aitnum. I trust your mind is made up with regard to the dif- 
ferences of opinion now unhappilv prevalent in our holy mother 
church, as I am very particulai in attention to tho tlicojogical 
views of my pupils.” There — that is enough of Mr. Paywell’s 
letter. Let it bo understood hat we mean no satire on the 
clergy ; but if there arc among them any who profit by Mr. PJJj 
system, lot them be exposed as fairly as if tin v were vulga^Haj 
without bands. The Rev. Thomas Payw< JJ had a vicarage 4 
200?. a year. He also received a select number of pupds-\ 
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generally about twenty — cacb paying 40Z. or 60?. per annum, and for 
tjieir instruction lie paid an usher the munificent salary offered to 
our friend Peter ! In this situation tho uf&er remained two years 
— two long monotonous years, only to be imagined by one who 
has risen, da^ after day, to hear the everlasting Latin grammar, 
and has dreamed night after night, of the most / vexing blunders 
in syntax committed by the incorrigible' dunce to be found in every 
establishment, however' select. Sometimes, however, Peter was 
visited by thoughts and dreams more . pleasing. > He remembered 
Bccchvale„and Lydia, 5 and allowed his mind to indulge in die 
remembrance, without asking himself if .he had any serious attach- 
ment to. the spot so frequently presenting itself to liis memory, 
lie was very ;clear in his notions on Virgil ; but with regard to his 
own emotions , Peter might have taken lessons from any reader of 
a circulating library. - At the end of these two years, the usher 
was ; again seized with his former unreasonable v notion of an 
increased salary. He modgstly suggested the idea to Mr. P., who 
was by no means surprised. Oh, no ! he knew it was only a form 
of monomania common aipong ushers and other dependents. 

“ Sir,”* said he, “you are , as you remind me, older than when 
I first ; saw you. It is just possible that you may obtain elsewhere 
a salary higher than your present one. For my part, I know 
young. men are to be had by scores ; and it is a fixed principle in 
this academy that the usher shall receive 201. per annum. Ffbrn. 
that principle, sir, I shall not deviate.’ ’ 

Peter , would, not givo up his unhappy monomania about an 
increase of salary ; so he said good-bye to Mr. Paywelfl After 
settling the accoun^s.of his bookseller, his tailor, and his shoe* maker, 
ho mounted the coach-box with exactly tflb pounds more in his 
pocket than he had; when lie left Mr, Stephens. “ This is rising 
in life,” said Peter tol.hiifisolf, '“.but slowly— -very slowly and 
then he diverted hip thoughts from all cares about the coin of the 
realm, by, .reading, his pocket copy tofrHorace.- ? 

Peter’s great affliction un4ei‘ Mr. ^Pay Fell had not arisen frqm a 
wont of money, but r from -exclusion ^fronr society.'* Of course, lie 
could not; mingle, with any 4ow^society/rfor he. was an usher in a 
vpry respectable, school ; nor could he.fiaVe any footing in genteel 
society, for mothers whispered to iheir;da^ghters? *f‘ He is only Mr. 
■Pa^dl’s young man-^r^ke usljei\1 V?*TbUS he ♦ was sentenced to 
feel lmhself out of place wh’enc^er; Jie.lfeft *ihe school-room. : This 
was tho privation of which he? complained most frequently in his 
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letters to me. And, becauso it is a hardship founded on the pre- 
judices of society, and not in any necessity of life, let us try to 
abolish it. * •* " # 

He had not been a fortnight at home, when, obeying the* first 
suggestion that offered itself, lie wrote to Mr. Stephens^ * There was 
something at Beechvale — Peter could not say wktft^that made a 
salary of 20 1. there worth more than the same sum elsewhere. t Tho 
application 'was luckily timed, for the second master at 'Beechvale 
Academy had just left his place, having suffered from an attack of 
tlm prevalent disease — a discontent with his salary. The governor 
had a favourable opinion of our friend’s character and acquirements, 
and at once accepted his offer. 

Thero will be something ridiculous, perhaps, in connecting any- 
thing sentimental with the common-place career of an usher ; but 
wc must state facts as they occurred : so let us be pardoned if our 
style here makes a transition into the romantic. - Why should not 
sentimental readers, who have wept over the sorrows of lords and 
knights, and mysterious gipseys, spar£ a little sympathy'for Peter? 

It was a beautiful evening, at the close ofrthe midsummer holi- 
days, when our friend walked up the pretty valley to^vliich Mr. 
Stephens had given a name. It was'not without "excitement that 
Peter caught a glimpse of the trim holly : he*dge around the garden 
belonging to tlife school. " He stayed to look at his initials c&jved 
on one of the beeches during his boyhood. * Ho saw th6 'old ‘apple 
tree — ho had once assisted Lydia in gathering . its -fruitI* ( .*Hb 
really felt a fluttering ‘ of ‘the heart as. ho 1 laid his hand^on* thb 
garden-gate ; but he endeavoured to subduo his cm Q^i o^^y^thb 
^sobering thought — “I am' come here to fi&h' boys^L.atUl^for 


-sobering^ thought — “I am' come here to rafch' boys^^atJuVTor 
twenty pbunds' a^year ! * What have I ttf^with fomanf^' leUti- 
rnents ?•”> This' c5nsideration, ' howcv cr, : . would not “setyo.ita pur-’ 
pose. MIc opened the gate and • looked ^ ihto 1 the garden. * Tho 
trees werebending their fruit-laden* boughs oyer* the floyrers, ind 
on the little grass-plot stood Lydia, surround^S with roses, ;*and 
rapre beautifulthan all Peter 1 s dreams hid^pietdred -her,'* The 

■ usher felt like ono who had intruded into" Paradise, and feared 
that some angel would drive him out V hut Lydia welcomed him 
very kindly, and led him in to the refreshment of the tea-tablo., 

That night our friend lulled himself to sleep with this medita- 
tion : — * ( Really .there are some very beautiful and desirahlg^Ji^ 

■ in this world. There are joys-^ren for ah usher.” , -V 

I was the junior teaeher unftfer, Peter, and we were very good 
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friends. He was a zealous tutor, and gave all possible satisfac- 
tion to the governor. There was an animation and spirit in his 
appearance and conduct, which I had never noticed during his 
school-boy days. He solaced his leisure with practice on the flute, 
and tempted me to follow his example ; so that in the course of a 
few months JH^had the satisfaction of getting through “ In my 
Cottage near a Wood,” in two parts. Peter even succeeded so well 
that he sometimes accompanied Miss Stephens’s piano-forte. On 
these occasions lie was. highly excited, but he explained it by 
saying that he was “ passionately fond of music.” This seemed 
strong language for an usher, and I began to wonder at the chango 
in my friend’s character. He was positively romantic, and played 
the flute on moonlight nights in the garden as late as ten o’clock! 

* He fulfilled his duties, however, so well during the day, that the 
governor was willing to allow this nocturnal eccentricity, and Lydia 
praised tho taste of the serenades But I was more surprised than 
ever when Peter confessed to mo, as wc walked one evening by 
the side of the river, that foe sometimes wrote verses. The con- 
tents of one little song which he road to me were quite startling — 
it was a confession of lofre ! “ Have you got to that ? ” said I. 

u Why not ? ” said Peter; “ but it is only poetry — imaginary — all 
imaginary.” Soon after, I began to find some traces of reality in 
Peter’s verses — his heroine always had fine black* eyes, though he 
called her Lucy instead of Lydia. “ Peter ! ” said^P, take care ! ” 
“ I know I am an usher,” said he, “but my fancy may be allowed 
to wander a little in my verses.” “Ay, but your fancy never 
Wanders,” said I. | *- 

At Christmas Miss Stephens went away for a ffing visit to some 
relatives in a distant part of the country. Peter’s Muse now 
became very melancholy, and my suspicions were confirmed. One 
of his sonnets actually concluded with a hint that the poet might 
be found some morning drowned in the river. He began now to 
talk of going to America. 

Toward the close of spring our young lady returned, and I 
expected to find more cheerfulness in Peter’s conversation ; fiut, 
for, several days after her arrival, he was reserved — almost silent. 
I feared that the prediction of the sonnet mentioned above was 
about to be realised. After a week’s moping, Peter confessed to 
secret — he had written a letter of proposals to Miss* 
Stepb^|. Two days he had waited in anxiety ; but Lydia 
3Pettu < nod v no answer, and then Peter had addressed the governor,. 
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very hui&bly begging permission, Ac. Mr. Stephens replied os 
follows : — “ I need not assure you that your letter gave me great 
surprise. 1 am totally at a loss to reconcile its purport with the 
views 1 have hitherto ontertained of your character as a man of 
modesty and good sense. You must fully understand that you 
have no prospects in life to warrant your dreaming &>r a moment 
of the responsibilities of a wife and a family. To set your mind 
fully at rest on the subject, I can assure you that my daughter is 
engaged, and will bo married in tho course of a few weeks. Let mo 
pray you, as you value your own peace of mind and welfare, to dis- 
miss at once all notions unsuitable to your position. Remember, my 
dear sir, you arc an usher ; and iu that important, though obscure 
office, I am sure you have talents that will make you respectable 
and useful. After all, I would endeavour to look at the matter in 
the most favourable light, remembering — to alter Seneca’s adage 
a little — amor 1 brevis insania est .’ It will bo convenient to me 
that you should stay in your present place until midsummer, and 
I have no doubt your good sense Will lead you to make your 
remaining time here agreeable to all parties. With the best 
wishes for your welfare,” Ac. Such was Peter’s confusion when 
he read this reproof, that he forgot how to conjugate “possum” 
while hearing a grammar-class. 

“ It seems then,” said Peter, as wo walked by the river, “ that 
love, like all other things, is to be purclya matter of money ! ” 

“ To be sure,” said I. “ Does thifr^et dawn upon you now 
for the first time ?” 

“ Then if we have no money, wc are not wanted in this part of 
the world,” said Peter. 

“ Certainly not,” said I ; “ it is a very great favour that we 
are alloAved to exist. How dare you complain ? You have twenty 
pounds a year.” 

“My parents may not live long,” 'said Peter. “If they did: 
not detain me, I would go to America, buy an axe, and fell 
timber. I might Hnd a sociable bear in the back-woods.” 

*In a few weeks we had the happiness of seeing Lydia whirled 
away to he married, while all the boys were sucking oranges. 
Soon afterwards Peter received excellent testimonials from the 
governor, and said farewell to JBoechvale. 

His career after this, though toeflquiet to make a story^jjfillP 
more honourable than felling trees in the Canadian wajis. It 
required a virtue greater than oven industry — patience— long- 
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enduring patience. He gained a situation as a private tutor, in 
the family of a gentleman, who paid a salary which enabled tho 
•usher to amend the circumstances of his declining parents. For 
them he lived and worked, buried far away from the world in a 
little village# IIis‘ father died, and then -for two years Peter sup- 
ported hisThother, who had lodgings in a neighbouring hamlet. 
There was something affecting in the circumstances of her death. 
She had been a very industrious wife, and up to the last mouth of 
her life she persisted .in plying her needle, making shirts and 
other articles for sale ;® though Peter often argued against Such 
over-strained industry. ! “I have 'good eyesight,’’ she replied, 
“ and I could hot put away my time without my needle.” 

One evening Peter was called to attend on his mother, who had 
been ill for some weeks, and was suddenly seized with Jfatal 
symptoms. The son hastened across the moor to the hamlet, 
taking with him all his money to procure tho Lest medical advice. 
When he entered the cottage his mother was dying and almost 
speechless. She clasped Her hands together with delight, as she 
caught a glimpse of his face tlirough the mist of death gathering 
over her eyes. Then slfe pointed, with hurried movements, to a 
little drawer in her table— “ There !*’ sho gasped — “ there ! — 
it is all for my Peter ! — I thought— the poor boy would need it 
and so saying, she died in the' arms of her son. 

The landlady opened the drawer and found, carefully hidden in 
a corner, a paper packet addressed—' “ To my dear, dutiful’ son, 
Peter.” It contained a little more than two pounds in silver — 
the secret profits earned by the mother’s needle. * 

A few months after his mother’s death Peter embarked for 
America. I received a letter from him a short time since — ho is 

still only an usher. - -V 

What is the purpose of a sketch like this ? I could have made 
it more amusing by throwing some fictitious incidents into it'; but 
the bare facts will serve’ foi^A moral. ? Do I propose a scheme for 
opening the way to fortunoHo all ushers and other young men, 
condemned for life to hold subordinate situations ? No : the 
majority of mankind must always be poor. Wealth is only a 
luxurious disease — a plethora— nevkr likely t^ spreed very widely 
We must all be slaves of the pocket ; but We hbed hot be slaves 
"tHWaul* Among the consequences of our gi^d : distinction between 
t&e rigb and the poor some are real and . uhavc^dable ; but others 
are , fictitious, and must be swept away, ‘Let riches enjoy their 
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proper privileges. The rich man must havo his tour, his wine- 
cellar, his turtle, game, hothouse fruits, and box at the Opera v 
and the poor man must enjoy his laugh at all such trifles. But 
let us not allow the aristocracy of pounds, shillings and pence in 
the intellectual i world. The . only true solace' ofjife, for the 
greater number of men, must be social and intellectual. Let 
intellectual tastes and sympathies be the bonds of sociality ; let 
the prejudices of caste be scouted, and the pretensions of cash bo 
sent to their proper place — the counting-Jiouse ; "and then such a 
melnber of society as the usher, though condemned, to poverty, 
will not be shut up in solitude and total obscurity. , By such 
reasonable means, the usher might spend a happier life, even 
without an advanced salary. We do not expect to abolish either 
weqj^li or poverty ; but God grant us a speedy riddance from the 
absurd prejudices connected with them ! 

J. Gostick. 

» 

Neto Uoofca.* 


Tiie Protector. A Vindication. By J. H. MerIe D’Aubigne, D. D. 8vo. 

* Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 

However often recited, the story of Charles and CJ mwell^must 
always interest. It is true, that every cultivated Englishman is ac- 
quainted^vith almost each day’s occurrences from the blusterous 22nd 
of August, 1042, to the bitter 31st of January, 1049. But yet it . can 
be reiterated, and be reproduced, and re-abridged/ to suit each author 1 # 
particular view, without w&rying the reader. We were not sorry, 
therefore, to see Merle D’Aubigne’s volume, although we did not expect 
from a foreigner any new elucidation either of fact or comment. Dr. 
D’Aubigne, or (as he particularly requests it maybe expressed), Dr/ 
Merle D’Aubigne had gained in this country, and indeed throughout 
the Protestant world, popularity for his “ History of the Reformation.” 
Thi&we think was bestowed Upon him more on account j of hisfervency 
as a theologian, than his powers as an historian ; although it mUBt be 
conceded that he has a 'certain pjetur^squeness and vigour of style, that 
secure the 1 attention of those who think more of mode than matter. 
Writing impulsively from an energetic faith, he bestows a glow on hie 
pages, that mteUectuilly he might not have been able to give them. H* 
has become the champion of what are termed evangelical principles ; 
that is, thO Calvimstic side of Protestanism, and has thus won alarge 
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public to himself. Of his sincerity and his ability, there can be no 
doubts ; but still a fervent theology may not be the best training for an 
p impartial historian. 

Dr. Merle D’Aubigne has been impelled by the course of his studies 
to see that our civil war, as it is termed, was truly a religious one. 
And that, thcrefoie, the characters of the leaders in some degree affect" 
the validity of the aiguments that support each party. The high church 
writers made their leader not only a good and great man, but a saint 
and a martyr. He thinks that the same should he done for the dissenting 
party; and Cromwell should be enshrined, at least in history, also as a 
saint. It, is certainly tS’ue, that immediately after the Hestoi^ition 
every writer who sought populaiity, did so by heaping every possible 
opprobiurn on the leaders of the defeated party. The reaction had 
every possible aid, in the wit as well as in the profligacy of those who 
ultimately regained the public ear. Nor have the dissenteis, at least 
that particular portion of them to which the Cromwelhans belonged, 
ever been in a situation to command the suffrages or enthusiasm nf the 
people at large. The Church of England alone, even in the temporary 
reaction of 1088 , held the position to inlluence public opinion. It is, 
therefore, astonishing that tven so much justice has been awarded to 
Cromwell, imperfect as it may have been, and it is of itself a sufficing 
proof of the intense energy and power of his nature and spirit. 

We think, however, that Mr. Carlyle’s able and comprehensive 
volumes were a sufficient record wherein to come to a conclusion as to 
the individual, and that, there was little occasion at all, and still less 
from the mode in which it is performed, for this set and partial vindi- 
cation. The Doctor has, indeed, felt somewhat of this himself, as he 
tells us that he oiiginally only designed to pen a review, but that as the 
subject swelled under him, it grew into a volume. Doubtless, as what- 
ever he writes has a universal sale, there were not wanting stimulants 
of all kinds to induce him to make it a substantive work. 

Giving full credit, as we do, to the Doctor, r or an earnest and sincere 
faith in all he utters, we can hardly blaifie bun for this vindication not 
being more artfully made. We must take it as the expression of a 
belief rather than a subtle exercise of logical power. It has not been 
performed as a thesis but uttered as a conviction. But although we 
think Dr. Merle D’Aubigne himself honest in his intentions, we do not 
think it fairly executed. The very truth of his zeal has warped his 
sense of justice, and disturbed the precision of his reasoning* All 
through the Vindication he assumes the very matter in dispute, pro- 
ducing Cromwell’s o^n assertions as proofs of his sincerity. There 
never was any doubt as to the documents, and almost as little as to 
the fervency and fanaticism of Cromwell’s character. The question is 
a^till open, in spito of this Vindication, and must probably remain 
doubttul until that day when the secrets of all hearts will be de- 
; fclafSd, of the amount of duplicity he used to the furtherance of the 
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great deeds he was engaged in. To bring forward his own letters and 
assertions in proof of their sincerity, is ol no avail. That he thought 
deceit sometimes necessary could be proved from his own writings.* 
That the religions expression of the time had become a manner and 
mode, there is also no doubt : and as little that the intriguing spirit 
"of war and contest had also bred a laxity in the use of the most solemn 
words. 

If, however, this volume settles nothing, it is worthy of perusal as a 
rapid and clear nairative of the important events ; and also as con- 
tinuing the opinions of one able from his earnestness and his pursuits to 
throyv out new ideas. It has also the merit %( being written with an 
enlightened Christian feeling ; deploring the shedding of blood, 
whether on the scatfold or the field ; though his vindication of Crom- 
well’s merciless campaign in Ireland is hardly in accordance with his 
otherwise mild pleadings. Ilia enthusiasm kindles with his theme, 
and ends in a climax of laudation that wo cannot think deserved. That 
Cromwell had ideas beyond even the rule of these kingdoms can easily 
be believed, and his patronage of the Waldenses might foreshadow Ins 
championship of the universal Protestant cause. Had his life con- 
tinued, or had he been younger, doubtless bis energetic spirit would 
have manifested itself even in a more universal field than Marston 
Moor or Worcester Close. Indeed this poigt of his proceedings and 
charactei it is that makes him so popular at Geneva. We cannot give 
a better specimen of the style of the work, than in the following 
extract on this subject, and with it we shall conclude our necessarily 
too brief notice of a book rendered important by the position of its 
author, and his extensive popularity : — 

CROMWELL THE TRUE DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

<e Oliver jparried into practice in the seventeenth century that famous motto 
which was the glory of ono of the greatest Englishmen of the nineteenth — 

4 Civil and religious liberty in all the world/ Practice, In our opinion, is much 
better than theory ; but the example set by the Protector, which had no pre- 
cedent, has unfortunately met with no imitation, the French Protestants were 
abandoned, both at the peace of Ryswick in lGU7,and again at that of Utrecht 
in 1713, although hundreds of Huguenots were perishing in dungeons or 
groaning on board the galleys. If Cromwell’s spirit had continued to govern 
England, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes would never have taken place. 
May we be permitted io pay a feeble tribute of esteem to the great man who 
was the protector of our ancestors, and who would have been the vindicator 
of Protestant France if lie had Jived, or ii he had survived iu successors worthy 
of him. 

<* His attachment to the great cause of evangelical Protestantism extended 
Over all Europe. In Switzerland, for instance, he endeavoured to arouse and 
reanimate the interests of the Reformation. 4 You stand so much in awe 
your popish neighbours,’ said his minister in May 16*0, to the evangelical 
Swiss, * that you dare not budge a foot in favour of auy Protestant chfLrch, 
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lest the popish cantons should fall upon you. If Geneva should need you, the 
greater number among you would answer, We cannot for want of money I 
• We dare not, for fear of our popish neighbours !’ 

44 Cromwell, knowing at the same time tliat the Romish cantons were 
strongly supported by the princes of their faith ordered his minister (*3*2nd 
February, 1£5G) to assist the evangelical cantons to make a good and honour-, 
ablo peace, and to tliat end to counterbalance by his endeavours the inter- 
position of the public minister of other princes, who may be partial to the 
popish cantons. • . “ ' 1 

“ He interposed also in Germany in defence of the religious liberty of the 
reformed states. In a Latin letter from a very considerable person, which 
was forwarded to Cromwell in January, 1G5.5, we read : 4 The whole popish 
cohort is plotting against us and ours. We must consider and inquire into 
everything with prudence. We must deliberate on the means to be employed 
for our common preservation; for we know. the .aim of, all our Babylonian 
adversaries. The Lord of Hosts be the Protector of the Protector and of the 
Church.’ This writer added : 4 The persecution continues in Austria and in 
Bohemia, and it is very easy to foresee a general league of the Papists against 
the Protestants of Germany and Switzerland.’ 

44 Against this, Oliver made provision. ' If lie could not reach them with tlio 
arm of his power, he sent them proofs at least of his sympathy. Collections 
were made by his order in b£nalf of the persecuted Protestants of Bohemia ; 
and again, in 1657, when delegates from the Polish and Silesian Protestants 
arrived in England complaining of the persecutions directed against them, 
public subscriptions were immediately opened in their favour throughout the 
whole country. * 

“ Desirous of giving regularity to all these movements, Cromwell conceived 
the idea of a great institution in favour of the evangelical faith. lie proposed 
to unite all the various members of the. Protestant body, and by this means 
place thorn in a condition to resist Rome, which was at that time preparing 
for conquest. To this end he resolved to r found a councillor the General 
Interests of Protestantism, and be was /probably led to this idea by the esta- 
blishment of the Roman congregation for the propagation /of th^i'aitli. / He 
divided the Protestant world out of vEnyand^hto^our'provihces : the ' first 
included France, Switzerland, 1 and ^Udiifohtcse valleys ; tHfe’ secoud'Carh- 
‘ prised the Palatinate and other Calviffisti^oun i vi4sV“th© third*' tile remainder 
of Germany, the north of Europe, and Turkey; the colonies of /the East ftfcd 
West Indies (Asia and America) formed ‘he fourth. * The council was -to 
consist of seven members and four secretaries/ who were to keep up acorre- 
spondonce with all the world, and inquire into the state of religion every- 
where, to the intent that Englaud might suitably direct her encouragement, 
her protection, and her support. Tho yearly sum of j£lOJOOO; with Extra- 
ordinary supplies in case of heed, was to be placed at the^disposaF of the 
council, whose sittings were to be held in Chelsea College. ' - 

44 No doubt many objections might be urged against this. plan. It wa$* 
perhaps, to be feared that, in certain" cases, such diplomatic interposition 
/Right injure the spiritual character and true life of the reformed religion. 
feBut Cromwell's chief object was to maintain religious liberty in kfi tho 
-wqjld, as ho was maintaining it in England. It is right that the Protestants 
on the Continent should know what a friend they bad in the illust rio u s Pro- 
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tec tor. A Catholic historian, one of those who have perhaps the least appre- 
ciated his Christian character, cannot here repress a movement of admiration. 
e When we think of tho combats of the Protestant religion against the < 
Catholic faith,* says M. Villemain, * it was undoubtedly a noble ana a mighty 
♦bought to claim for himself the protection of all the dissident sects, aud to 
jreguiate, in a fixed and durable manner, the support which England had 
granted them on more than one occasion. If it had not been interrupted by 
death, Cromwell would no doubt have resumed a design so much in accord- 
ance with his genius, and which his power would have allowed him to attempt 
with courage.* ^ 

“ Such was the Protector’s activity. In evenr Paco he showed himself 
the tiRic Samaritan, binding up the wounds of thdso who had fallen into the 
hands of the wicked, and pouring in oil aud wine. . . . He is the greatest 
Protestant that has lived since the days of Calvin and Luther. More than 
any other sovereign of England, ho deserved the glorious title of Defender 
of the Faith.** 


The Protege. By Mrs. Ponsonwt. 3 vols. post 8vo. II. Hurst. 

Grantley Manor. A Tale. By Lady Ceorgiana Fullerton. 3 vols. post 
8 vo. E. Moxon. • 

Russell. By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. post 8vo. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

There are so many temptations to novel writing, that it is not sur- 
prising so many attempt it. If a fervid fancy or, an overwhelming 
sensibility afflicts an educated individual, a relief is afforded by giving 
vent to his irrestrainable fancies or feelings in the three volumes of the 
fashionable novel. If a creed is to be defended, or a law attacked, it 
affords an admirable means of indirectly advocating or attacking ; and, 
worst decadence of all, if a new theory, or even mercantile speculation, 
requires puffing and pushing, this mightiest literary invention ofe;:jern 
times is u&djor it. It is therefore not wonderful that although no 
particular calling to the occupation is manifested "at present, that an 
equal number are yet daily* issued. That the number of readers 
decline, we believe ; but, with the unphilosopliical producers of novels, 
this is of no effect, for they disdain to proportion their supplies in 
any accordance^ the demand. 

The three works we have selected for especial notice have all a 
different character,, though they all partake of the same style of 
execution. . 

The “ Protege” is intended to be a novel, of character, as the story has 
but little involvement in it, and v no ingenuity of construction! The 
characters Are numerous, and tolerably diversified, but have no dis- 
tinguishing traits of excellence. They bre drawn without any gross 
violations of common sense or, probability, bufo/betoken some of thaL 
original power, of observation which is necessary to the delineation of 
new phases and combinations of human characteristics. In fact, they 
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are on a level with all common efforts at character, pourtraying at the 
best but the operation of a passion or an appetite indulged into a 
"humour or eccentricity. Of the complication of human motives, and 
the diversity of human conduct, there are no examples. The chief 
personages are a calm duke and duchess, a wilful heir-apparent, a 
sincere but fanatical parson, and an opposite, in a worldly, coarse, 
selfish specimen of the same profession. The intended hero, the Pro- 
tegd. is described as oru\of those persevering, self-denying, lofty senti- 
mental gentlemen t hat lady- writers love to exhaust their fancies upon, 
but who, in real life, aic very seldom found in so high a state of 
preservation. The heroide — if thcie really he any heroine — is a \eiy 
high-born beauty, in whom the pride of high "birth ovoicomes any of 
the more tender and feminine feelings, and who is so penetrated (and 
the authoress seems to delight in the notion) with the superlative 
position conveyed by a long genealogy and rank, that she looks upon 
herself as a sort of trustee — a mere casket — to perpetuate, from genera- 
tion to generation, this something-nothing, that like an aroma pervades 
her existence. That such notions are prevalent, we admit, as it cannot 
be denied lunatics have had similar unreasonable fancies, hut that it 
should be considered as a pleasing or valuable trait of character, by 
persons not supposed to be gifted in the same way, does appear to us 
absurd. 

The book is made up with the description of these and numerous 
other characters, and wilh disquisitions on politics, morals, religion, 
and philosophy in general ; but we cannot find in these, any more than 
in the delineation of the characters, anything denoting peculiar saga- 
city of obsei vation, or powers of reflection. There is indeed a want of 
decision and purpose running through it, which somewhat obscures 
one’s notions of the authoress’s ideas on the very subject on which she 
dissertates. One very amiable lady, anxious to love and be loved, is 
represented in no very favourable light, and is reproved ever for loving 
her own child. 

“ Grant! ey Manor” is also by a lady ; bn I* is more ambitious in its aim. 
Its great effort is to delineate individ-rd character, and almost every 
one introduced is an eccentric. There A s nothing vague in the attempt 
to pourti ay the various individuals, although we cannot think it suc- 
cessful. The greatest effort is lavished upon a young lady who is 
intended to he gay, joyous, confiding, and high-minded, though some- 
what wilful. But her own utterances and conduct by no means .agree 
with the descriptions lavished upon. Her gaiety often descends to 
mere flippancy, and in avoiding common-place speeches she frequently 
drops into pert and vulgar conduct. In contradistinction to her, we 
have 4 lady with superhuman forbearance : a half-Italian, gifted with 
faculty divine ; a wonderful musician and improvisatrice ; who, 
involved iu a secret marriage with a Protestant, is torn in pieces by a 
sentimental contest between her religion and her affections. To draw 
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common combinations of chaiactor, is given to very few, but to still 
lower is it meted to give, with the effect of reality, the eccentrics of 
the race. We do not think Lady Fullerton has succeeded. She has 
indeed mixed, in an extraouiinary mode, contradictory qualities, but 
we cannot acknowledge their truth nor semblance to anything really 
..human. There is also, in the liteiary style of the book, »a continuous 
effort to be plain and simple, engendered by an apparent horror at 
tailing into the usual style of such works, that being unsuccessful, 
only looks and reads like affectation. This is an error that well-bred 
and well-educated persons are apt to fall into, from a notion that 
it gives an air of natnie to their waiting ; but ttoe perception ol a reader 
of common intelligence can by no means be juggled in ibis manner. 
As an instance of what we have specified, wo icfor the reader to the 
conversation supposed to take place at the house of “ a lawyer of groat 
reputation, much frequented by* old judges and young bai risters : ” a 
mixture, by the w T ny, not very likely to occur. Whether a barrister of 
high standing and attainments, likely, in a mixed assembly nt ladies 
and gentlemen, to ask, as a matter of sprightliness, “ What did lie do 
with his wife then — burled her somewhere or gagged her ? ” or to say, 
“ IIow r he must have bullied his wife to kee^ her quiet,” This mode of 
expression, although certainly not high flown as in the usual novel, is 
equally assuredly not “ natural,” which is the only mason, w’e presume, 
oi its introduction. The authoress herself gives proof of high cultiva- 
tion and having adequate notions of true lefineniont, and falls into 
those absurdities and misrepresentations entirely from a desire to be 
true, although she is evidently* unacquainted with the manners she 
pretends to delineate. 

The sentimental prevails in both these novels, and the hypcr-cultiva- 
tion of the feelings leads the authoresses of such wotks to dwell upon 
and exaggerate any emotion and thought, until the soul is subdued by a 
perpetual succession of trivial emotions, begotten by the undue stimu- 
lants perpetually applied to the expectations and fears of the morbid 
idlers indulging in them. u Graatley Manor” has many indirect pleadings 
for the Roman Catholic persuasion, though it has nothing bigoted in its 
advocacy. 

“Russell,” by Mr. James, declares its own character. Of course it 
includes many delineations of well-known characters : many descrip- 
tions of old oak chambers: of many old-fashioned intoiors: of many 
hair-breadth escapes of heroes and homines. Many elucidations of 
manners, and a due admixture of sentiim ut and historical detail. The 
machinery of this kind of novel has htmi reduced to a formula*; and 
very little opportunity of novelty is left for it. We are bound, how- 
ever, to say, though no very intense admiiers of Mr. J. mica’s stylo and 
mode of producing fiction, that this novel has agreeably surprised us: 
there is in it a vivacity and spiiit that we scaicely thought him capable 
of. The characters are sketched vigorously and freshly, and even The 
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descriptions have a force and vitality we could not expect fifcm the fre- 
quency of ilieir repetition. The extremely interesting nature of the 
•subject may in some measure account for this. The fortunes of such 
distinguished men as Loul Kussell and Algernon Sydney, could not 
fail to kindle the genius of the tamest writer. The maimers of the 
time too, must always yield matter of suggestion to one possessed of 
any imaginative power. The strong privileges attached to one class, 
the stiong peculiarities of all others, certainly afford ample room for 
picturesque description. * With the women, especially the handsome, 
it was a continual contest for the protection of their character ; ami 
with the men, a fspii it V>f adventure, running into recklessness and 
crime, pervaded all classes. Although we cannot award to Mr. Jrfmes. 
the merit of truly depicting so extraordinary and characteristic a period, 
yet we may safeiy say that he has contrived to give interest and \itality 
to a formula universally adopted by the historical novelist, that gives a 
genuine interest to his hook. 

We have very peculiar notions as to the utility of this class of litera- 
ture at all, but as we cannot now state our reasons for desiring an 
entirely new type for its development, we shall defer, for the present,, 
any further opinion on the subject. 





A few words at the conclusion of this — the Fifth — Volume may here 
be permitted by way of Preface to the Volume about to ensue. 

The objoct purposed by the establishment of “ Tub Shilling Maga- 
zine ” has been acknowledged by unequivocal success from the first. 
Aiming at rivalry with no elder periodictl, it sought a new path for 
itself, in which it is hoped it has undeviatingly continued. There may 
have been occasions when performance has halted short of intention,— 

but the purpose that animated the fust Number is as vital as ever, and 

* 

seeks to vindicate itself in the ensuing Volume, in which — with the 
appearance of novel and characteristic papers from practised pens — 
will be found a gossiping commentary on the leading topics of the 
times in a New Series of “ The Hedgehog Letters.” 

In addition to this, a New Story by the Editor will be commenced 
as soon as it shall be sufficiently advanced to ensure its unbroken con- 
tinuance to the end. 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.* 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE POET AND THE MECHANIC. — ARCIIERS ADVICE TO IIAUDING ON THE SELF- 
EDUCATION OF A WORKING MAN. 

But after all, it hat were a few months? Time soon passes. 
They must make the best of the interval. By waiting a lit lie 
longer they would soon come to understand their own feelings for 
each other thoroughly, now that they had begun to consider these 
things closer. Not that Archer thought that time would make 
any difference in his feelings or wishes— he was sure it would not. 
However, as Mary requested this postponement, he had agreed. 
Circumstances might also take a favourable turn with respect to 
his uncle, and also in his own position in literature, which he 
resolved to make some fresh effort to improve. An occasional 
magazine-article or s :vicw, long digested, and written with great 
care and refinement, did not produce a sufficient addition to his 
small income, lie could but admit, lie would therefore seek other 
quarters for similar productions ; or perhaps write a philosophical 
novel, a subject for which had often presented itself to bis mind. 
He determined to set about these things as soon as be could suffi- 
ciently collect and arrange bis ideas. 

At* present, howeter, Archer felt in a very unsettled state, rts 
wa3 natural he should, upon such a check to his impulses. lie 
took a long and solitary morning's walk upon the beach, dis- 
coursing at times to the sea; and dually he bathed. In tlio after- 
noon he went to visit Harding at the dockyard. 

* Continued from page 400, Vol. ^ 
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Here Archer found many objects to arrest his attention and 
excite an interest. But in his admiration of the surprising works 
of the place, he did not pass lightly over, as it is so common to 
do, tho men who were employed -upon them. The more skilled 
among the workmen were especial objects of interest to him, and 
chiefly, of course, his attention was fixed upon Harding. Their 
meeting was most cordial, and a mutual pleasure. Archer w r ent 
again next day to see him, and invited him to come and take a 
walk in the evenin'* with hiru on the ramparts, after he left the 
dockyard, which would he at six o’clock. This proposal Harding 
gladly accepted. 

At the appointed time Archer repaired to the ramparts. He 
saw f Harding already walking there, dressed in a dark blue pilot 
coat, buttoned close up, and a low-crowned beaver hat, with n 
broad brim, and broad silk band. He might have been taken for 
the gunner, or carpenter of a man-of-war, “ ashore on leave, ” only 
that he walked steadily straight forward, and without the roll and 
lurch which charactcriflb seamen. 

After some desultory conversation, Archer asked him if he 
adopted any plan for self-improvement. Tie said, no-— no regular 
plan, but that he read some of the cheap periodicals of the time, 
such as “ Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts,” “ Ilowitt’s Journal,” “ The People’s Journal,” 
“The Mechanics Magazine,” and now and then a weekly news- 
paper; and that he and two others subscribed for “ Punch,” which 
lie finally kept as his ow ? n, by agreeing to have him last. 

“All these are very good for you,” said Archer, “hut you 
ought to do more for yourself thau this.” 

“ And sometimes ‘ Tales of Hoitor/ or the ‘ Terrific Register, ” 
continued Harding rather hesitatingly; adding m a deprecatory 
tone, “ one feels very dull and heavy after wmk sometimes.” 

“ So you stir your mind up,” said Archer laughing, “ with a 
horrible Newgate story, now and then, or the biographical remi- 
niscences of some ghost in a bloody sheet.” 

• “ Very seldom, though ; and I believe, sir, it really is a*waste 
of time. But the good things I get hold of in otlior works, though 
they add so much to my knowledge, do yet, at the same time, 
make me more than over aware of my ignorance. They con- 
tinually refer to things concerning which I need help— or at least 
to he shown how I may learn to help myself.” 

“ Ah ! tho self-education of a working man,” said Archer, “ is 
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a very dif&oult undertaking ; partly, from lais want of sufficient 
time ; partly, from the want of means j but more than all, for tho 
weut of proper direction in the employment of such time and such 
means as he really possesses. 0 

“ Perhaps, Mr Archer, you would bo so kind as to give mo 
your advice in this matter.” 

“ I shall most willingly do ho ; and yet not without some ap- 
prehensions and demurs, lest, by any misdirection of the few hours 
you can obtain before the mechanical lahojjrs of the day com- 
mence, or after your day's work, I should do you the great injury 
of causing all the^e elicits without .in} adequate result. II ow- 
ever, I will toll you what I consider the best course for a working 
man to adopt m his arduous task of self-education.’' 

“ 1 shall be very grateful to you, Mr. Archer. And, besides, 
I shall have more tune foi it in tho winter quarter now uppioach- 
mg, when we leave work in tho dockyard at half past four 
o’clock.” 

44 Then you might very well work for your mind, from si\ or 
seven o’clock to ten.” 

“ Or eleven, or twehe o’clock sometimes.” 

“ Yes Now, in the first place, I shall take it for granted, that 
tho working man tluuoughly know& his own business — is suffi- 
ciently a master of the trade or handicraft by which he earns his 
bread. This being understood — and T may fairly soy this to a 
man like you, Harding, who is so masterly a hand in all depart* 
ments of his work — 1 would then a*k you, and any mechanic like 
you, a question at which you will certainly smile. Do you ever 
read poetry ? ” » 

44 Not often, sir.” 

44 Will you toll me why not ? I have my own impress’ ons of 
the reason, but am curious to hear yours.” 

44 Perhaps I have no imagination to meet it with \ " 

44 That would indeed be a final answer ; but that is not your 
case. Your mind is of course rather hard and matter of fact, like 
your daily work, but you have enough imagination to comprehend 
poetry up to a certain point ; and, as to comprehend it, is to enjoy 
it, I wish to know your reason for not rea ling it.*' 

44 Well, sir — I find I either do not care for it, because I gain 
nothing from it, — or else it is above me, and I do not under- 
stand it.” 

44 This is just what I expected,” said Archer. 

* 1 1 2 
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“ But poetry was never intended for a working mau,h,s I think ; 
neither do I know, sir, what to make of the opinion tlio world 
entertains of poets and poetry. Hot and cold arc blown upon 
them ; and black and white are talked about them.” 

“ Poetry and poets,” replied Archer, "arc indeed in a most 
anomalous position in the minds of mankind. In the abstract, 
they are treated with the highest admiiation and regard ; prac- 
tically and personally they are treated lightly, if not laughed at 
Well, then, that a pjiot should of all things in the woild propose 
poetry as a tit study for a working man, would ensure a large 
amount of laughter from the majority of hearers. Imagine, there- 
fore, this rceommendation of mine to be made ; that it is ex- 
tremely laughed at ; and, as there comes an end to merriment at 
some time or other, even when at the expense of visionaries and 
dreamers, let us now' suppose that this laughter litis at length 
ceased. I shall now perhaps be allowed to offer 1113 reasons. —I 
consider, then, that after a working man is master of his liandi 
craft or means of o\ist8»u*e, what lie most wants, is to got some 
beauli/ into his soul, llis nature needs this, whe ther the man is 
aware of hit want, or not. A a for all the sad realities, ol the 
more common-place events of actual life put into verse, I do not 
refer to any such tilings. They will do no good to a winking 
Ilian’s dormant or troubled spint. They neither rouse, nor soothe, 
nor eloate. He knows all the realities and common occurrence© 
of his life too well already. What lie needs is something that 
shall carry him out of himself — beyond the wretched or harsh 
and heavy circumstances that surround him — something that shall 
lift him up into an ethereal realm — a brighter world of ideas and 
hopes — a new and heavenly rcgioif, such as he 'beamed of when a 
child. Wh.it we dream of in childhood w*e -hoidd, without nog 
looting needful realities, continue to dream as men, though con- 
stantly ascending in the form a id character of those dreams. 
This is poetry ; this is to got hon»» f v into your soul, and help, and 
iu ward wings foi fresher lif" , this is the true utilitarian poetry. 
As for practical poetry — shipwright’s songs, weaver’s songs, the 
mechanic's little warbler, verses for the million, poetry for the 
people — they will do nothing of any permanent utility, and, like 
3 o)cr’s soup and poor-man's plaister, thoy only keep out the 
wind, and fill up an interval of time, so that a man may have a 
chance of life if ever a bright day should come. What I propose 
to you, is to seek the bright day by the shortest cut — to hasten 
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through the* shady sweet-dinar lanes into tlie sun-lit fields — and 
not to waste )our time and hopes in walking through eockne> 
Mibiubs, and dusty tea-gardens by the side of a dyke, or through 
hmk streets and alleys full of brokers’ shops, with all their musty- 
jnimlcd old furniture, and sentimental pans and pipkins, under 
the misguided notion of mental improvement, and that these are 
things that eomo home to the hearts and souls of mankind. These 
things are not foi poetry, and their versifiers me not poets. Those 
who wiito down to 3011, help to keep 3011 <low£.” 

“fflii- is the only *> »rt of poeti v, ns they call it, I ever see,” 
said Uni ding : “ 1 mxei caied much about it. 

“ The less the better.” 

“ But 1 still do not understand, sir, what 30111 leeommend me to 
lead in this w r ay ; and I also should like to a^k you about some 
other things besides poetry ” 

“Ah, 1 sco 3 ou aie a little alarmed about the poetry question. 
If you can got a day’s holiday, and come and pass a few hours 
with me at my lodgings, I ^liall he wry glad to give you all the 
assistance in mypowci ” 

“ I could ha\e a day to raouw, Mr. Archer, if tliat would Mid 

you.” 

“ By all means ; 30s, come to morrow. You need not fear hut 
T have other things to u commend to 30m* attention besides poetjj. 
[ should next leeonmieml to 3011, to i end modem lnstoiy. That 
3011 may propeily comprehend the j»oli ticnl condition of your own 
country, some liistoiical leading is indispensable. Difficulties, 
however, oocflr brio, almost ns gieat ns tlioM* which beset poetry. ’ 

“At all events 1 can lend the 4 History of Pmgland,’ ” said 
Harding. “ I have partly done so.” 

“ What I meant by difficulties, *' said Aroliei, “ is the want of 
truthfulness and strict impartiality in the historians, and their 
want of public spirit and < ularged views. Theii histories are 
nearly every one of them merely iccoids of the gieat events of 
king’s reigns as they relate to the kings and nobles, and rich men 
of tli*? country, and the important foreign n Iations ; hut the great 
events relating to the people are gem tally passed over with a 
slight remark, or with a false colouring A true and complete 
history of England does not e\ist in any r ingle work. As a proof 
of the condition of history, let us take any great national events 
involving foreign cotintiies, even in our own day — sa; in Spain or 
India—read the English account, then tho French account, then 
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the American account, and then read the comments made in Ger- 
many, or in Ireland — and what a romance does it all become !” 

“ But surely this is not the case with our own history of England 
—written here, in the country, with all the records of the facts to 
he found, locked up somewhere, I suppose, in colleges and museums. 
IIow could they venture to tell lies f i ” 

“Well now, ITarding, for instance — you have heard of Wat 
Tyler I” 

“Yes.” i 

“ Just toll me all you know about him.” • 

“ He was a blacksmith. He killed a tax-gatherer, who was 
about to offer some gross violence to his daughter, with a blow of 
his hammer.” 

“Go on.” 

“And served him right .* ’ 

“ Well, what next ? ” 

“ After that, he became a rebel, and got a ferocious mob to- 
gether, and went to meet the king. The king spoke very civilly to 
him ; hut he made some insolent answer, and was knocked off his 
horse by the Lord Mayor of Loudon, and killed somehow. The 
rebels made a disturbance at this, hut the mob soon dispersed.” 

“A good rough sample,” replied Archer, “of the general 
impression, conveyed by all the English histories. But listen 
to the undisguised truth. Wat, the Tyler, did kill a tax-coil octor, 
for offering a gross personal offence to his daughter, under 
pretence of establishing a legal claim to an odious and oppres- 
sive tax. This private exasperation was the torch that set fire 
to the already inflammable mass of popular indignation ; and n 
great rebellion was the result. *It was headed by Wat Tyler, 
it was no mere mob — no vulgar riot ; it waf a vast and undisci- 
plined army —a rising of the people to the extent of a hundred 
thousand men. In the ' History 1 written by Hume, they aro 
called * the common poople * and * the low people/ This army of 
the people drove the tyrannical nobles and their retainers pell-mell 
before them, and committed many shocking excesses, as hrmies 
commonly do, when mad with excitement. The king fled to the 
Tower for refuge, and the people were masters of London. They 
proposed terms to the king ; most reasonable terms — such as the 
4 abolition of slavery ; freedom of commerce in market towns, 
without tolls and Imposts ; a fixed rent on lands, instead of 
services duo to viitenoge/ &c. The* king agreed to all those terms, 
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and signed" the documents. The people thus obtained charters of 
privileges — and a free pardon for the rebellion. The king then 
issued forth from his refuge. All wnB in a fair train for recon- 
ciliation, when the king with his suite met Wat Tyler, at the 
head of a body of his partisans in Sinithfield, apparently by 
accident * but this does uot matter. During the parley, Wat 
Tyler said something which was construed into offence by the 
Lord Mayor (whose 4 loyalty had been sharpened,’ as Charles 
Knight tells us, by the insurgents having destroyed some of his pri- 
vate, property), upon which he suddenly stabbed Wat Tyler in tho 
throat. Tyler fell from his horse, and was despatched by some 
of the king’s followers. The surrounding people rose in fury at 
this, but were checked by tho king riding forward among them, 
and pacifying them with blond words, until his soldiers arrived in 
great force. The people were immediately dispersed, and a 
dreadful revenge was soon taken upon them. All the treaties, 
and contracts, and promises, were broken by the king, without 
even a show of decent hesitation. The*king announced this by 
proclamation ! The hangings in chains, and beheadings wore 
incessant. No less than one thousand five hundred of the people 
were executed / ” 

“ Horrible ! Ah, I see — Wat Tyler, then, was not a mere 
ignorant savage and rebel, but a working man at the head of a 
great mass of people, demanding some justice and liberty.” 

“ And not more than they now possess. As for Wat Tyler’s 
character, motives, and intentions, they are doubtful : there is no 
doubt about 4he king’s.” 

“ I have forgotten to tell you that I have read some voyages 
and travels.” ’ 

“ That is a very good thing to do occasionally ; and I would 
also exhort you to take e\ory opportunity of attending any 
lectures that may be given at Mechanics’ Institutes on scientific 
>aubjects — particularly chemistry, mechanics, geology, physiology, 
and astronomy. You would bo the better prepared to under- 
stand these lectures, if you would first read any simple and 
rudimentary treatise upon such of these sciences as most excited 
and interested you. Mathematics, and drawing, particularly 
perspective drawing, and the drawing of geometrical figures, 
would surely be of more especial service to you# ^ If you have a 
taste for music, you might very well do something in that way ; 
or if you have an aptitude for languages, you would do well to 
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stud) Fi end), and chiefly with a view to speaking it, which might 
prove very useful to you. All these things, and fur more, have 
been done from time to time, by working men like yourself. Be 
hopeful therefore, and persevering, and in a few years you may 
do tin* same, or something else as good.” 

“ f am afraid,” said Harding, “considering the time I can 
afford, that I cannot routine upon so many things.” 

“ 1 mean you only to choose those you feel most aptitude to 
study.” ; 

“ But wlififc you snv, sir, about history, puzzles me, and sluikcs 
all my faith in books. I never supposed that Wat Tyler had any 
right on his side.” 

“ This,” said Archer, “ is only one event out of the great 
historical ocean of unfaithfulness. Let us take another far wider 
rang*-. What is ) our impression of the objects of the French 
Revolution — of our twenty years 1 war with France — and the chief 
cause of Napoleon \s downfall ? ” 

•* This is rather too flinch ut once,” said Harding with a smile, 
and shaking his head. “ 1 had rather not tackle it.” 

“ Just say what you think — as an Englishman.” 

“ Why then 1 think, of course, that England was in the right — 
and l say — down with all our enemies! 

“ Yes, yes, to ho sure,” laughed Archer; “and if yon spoke 
the resull of your national feelings and opinions, derived fiom all 
you June read, heard, and fancied, you could say much more. 
Now , toll iue.” 

“ l should say that the cause of the French Revolution was 
the determination of all those who had nothing, to possess them 
selves of the property of all those* who had much ; ami that the 
honors of the Iunolution were caused by «he blood-thirsty 
natiuos of the French people, who were nearly all drunk or 
mad at this time.” 

“ Come, that is pretty well ; and now for our twenty years’ 
war.” 

• 44 Our twenty years’ war with France, was because Finland 
nas the champion of humanity and good order, and a friend of 
the legitimate kings of France, whom the English were resolved, 
at all costs, to replace upon the throne which had been usurped 
by Napoleon,” 

“ Tho Corsican Monster? 99 

“ Yes. As for Napoleon himself, I think he was a great 
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commander — very ambitious, and despotic, and cruel — yet in 
some respects a great man, too ; that he icould invade and make 
war with everybody, till the French overran Europe, and were 
only stopped by England. The muse of his fall was the Battle 
of Waterloo.” 

As Harding said this, he laughed with Archer, being well 
aware that it was but a very rough draft of so large a map of 
history and biography. 

“ Your answer,” said Archer, 44 U exactly what I anticipated. 
It speaks the opinions and impressions of hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions in tin’s country — perhaps of tin* great majority of 
the middle and working classes, who have any notions at all 
upon the matter. Now, pray listen to the truth, bet. us have 
our roast beef, and have also some respect for reason and justice 
in speaking of our neighbours.” 

“ Well, I can’t forget I ’m an Englishman ; at the same time, 
I hope I can give fair play to the French.” 

44 The main object of the French devolution,” proceeded 
Archer, 44 was to obtain a Constitution. The slavery and misery 
of tbo people had lasted for ages. The American Revolution, ( which 
France aided), the writings of several great French authors, and a 
famine, all combined to arouse them to resistance. A weak 
government, and an exhausted exchequer, favoured the attempt. 
They rose in rebellion ; they took the Bastille by storm : all their 
efforts were successful, and they obtained a constitution regularly 
agreed to, and settled by the King. A number of the princes of the 
blood, noliles* and great landed proprietors, who were tuined by this 
popular movement, emigrated, the greater part of tlicm coming to 
England — most unfortunately thus honoured by their choice. 
These princes and nobles >liorth began to intrknic with friends in 
France, and eventually with the King, with a view to their return, 
and to bring about the old .-talc of things. The plot was disco-- 
vered. The people rose in alarm and indignation, seized the 
King ; he was found guilty, and decapitated. The King’s son 
(the Dauphin) was imprisoned, and „ died tlicro ; but the King*s 
brothers escaped. England having recched most of the refugees, 
appears to have thought herself bound to espouse their cause ; — 
at any rate, she espoused the cause of legitimacy and divine right 
against the cause of constitutional liberty and tbo, people. I 
say England did this ; but let us place the full weight ujkui the 
right shoulders. It was not the act of the English people, but of 
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tlve English Tory government, the Prime Minister being Pitt. The 
war-cry was raised in the cause of kingship and despotism ; and 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia joined England, and their combined 
armies marched to the French frontiers to place the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the decapitated King upon the throne of France, restor- 
ing the formor order of things, in opposition to the Constitution. 
The French people became furious at tills interference and hosti- 
lity ; they repulsed their assailants, became ferociously suspicious 
of all around them, pud madly enacted the horrors of the Revo- 
lution.” * • 

*' Rut where was Napoleon at this time ? ” 

“ Napoleon now came into action us an artillery officer. The 
allied armies increased, and continued their attacks upon the 
French frontier. The French continued to defend themselves ; 
Napoleon rapidly rose to the first command, and was continually 
victorious, lie drove the armies from the frontier, ami pursued 
some of them into their own countries, lie conquered Italy, 
Prussia, and Austria. # Ho subjugated kings and emperors, and 
then made treaties of peace with them.” 

“ But will this account for all his invasions, and love of war? 

“ No. Some of his invasions were with a view to enforce his 
Continental System, in order to destroy the commerce of his great 
foe, England ; — lie could not get at us iu any other way so effec- 
tively. had his system succeeded. But there was no excuse for his 
invasion of Egypt and St. Domingo. As the excitement of these 
Avars continued, the national mind of England naturally became 
inflamed against the French, and Napoleon had become foud of his 
horrid trade of war, which impelled him to his last disastrous 
attempt to enforce his Continental System upon Russia. He lost 
his enormous army ; reverses and ruiu thre * toned him on all 
sides ; aud, accordingly the emperors and lungs whom lie had 
subdued, all violated their treaties, and again allied themselves 
with England against him.” 

4 ‘ Was this the Holy Alliance ?” 

* ^ Yes ; you may well ask the question. This pious combina- 
tion, supported throughout by tho prodigal wealth of England, 
(created by the matcldess industry and skill of our tax-burdened 
people,) and led on by the steady valour of our soldiers, accom- 
plished the final overthrow of Napoleon, and placed a legitimate 
Divine- Right nonentity upon the French throne, in- defiance of the 
people. The grand error of Napoleon, and chief cause of his 
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reverses, his ruin, and fall, was his desertion of the principles of 
liberty and popular representation upon which he had risen. Not 
content with having made himxelf the greatest emperor of the 
earth, he was yet anxious to ally himself with those who were 
bom with crowns in their cradles, and to make his own sovereignty 
hereditary. He fell, because, being the man of the people, who 
were devoted to him, he allied himself with the kings who feared 
and hated him.” 

“ And did England, besides lighting formal! these things, pay 
for them also ? ” 

“ She fought for them all, and paid for the greater part. First, 
she fought against the establishment of a Constitution in France, 
(tho true principle of the French Revolution), and tho statistical 
estimate of the money wc expended in that war from 1703 to tho 
peace of Amiens in 1802, amounts to upwards of four hundred and 
sixty millions. If wc add to this the money borrowed to maintain 
this prodigality, and the interest upon this in thirty years, It will 
more than double the sum I first mentioned. Next, our war to 
support the principle of Divine Right and French Legitimacy against 
Napoleon, cost enormous sums, much above one thousand millions. 
Again we had to borrow money — and again comes tho interest upon 
the debt — 1 am afraid to say how much. The gross amount, 
however, of the expense to England far exceeded two thousand 
millions,” 

“ But wlmt have wc gained by it '( We, as Englishmen, arc 
willing to pay, as well as to fight, for any good to our country, or 
the world. What has been gained ? ’ 7 

** Nothing. The 4 Three Days * in Franco defeated all the 
intended results, both in principle and practice. They restored 
the French Constitution, which had been .sought by the French 
Revolution ; they destroyed then, and for ever, the principle of 
Divine Right and Legitimacy ; and they enabled the French 
people to choose their own king. Our monstrous national debt is 
our only result.” * 

44 And the rest of the Holy Alliance ? ” • 

" The only result to Russia, Austria, and Prussia, was the 
restoration to their legitimate despots of their ancient despotisms 
unchecked, together with the power to re- enslave Spain, Italy, 
and Poland, and to reinstate a heap of petty German princes. 
The 4 Three Days 7 in Paris destroyed the principle of all these 
wars with France. What a comment on physical force 1 The 
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heroes of tlic 1 Three Pays ’ had the moral force of the nation on 
their side : they were the spiritual sons of the men who tool; the 
Pastille, ami first obtained a Constitution.” 

A long silence ensued. 

“ Well, Mr. Archer,” said Harding, fetching a long breath, 
“ 1 am an Englishman — and you are an Englishman, for all that ; 
hut it seems to me, somehow, that this is the hardest day’s work 
1 have ever lmd ! My head buzzes with it. A pretty sort of 
History of Miigluml y* ill lie written some day !*’ 

At this they both laughed, shook bauds, and parted for, the 
night. 

“Come eaily to-morrow, you know,” said Archer, turning 
uiund ; “ come ns early as you like. You shall have no more 
history.” 


• Cl! Al'TKlt XU. 

uir. ka in \ u vTf. ; an r njii.n n mkntai. lu^ntirnov, — iiakoino'*. i»a\ with 
AHClll.H.- HOOKS 1H rill mil..- Vl'TllOllC uucaw- hooks, ami a mecha- 
nic's i»n imoiv.— hamuli; at bt v»lt. — i»iu;\ms in h hi woku. 

Akchku woke the next morning much earlier than usual, having 
gone to bed over-night with the impression that he had told 
I rai ding to come early. It was not six o’clock. He certainly 
did not expect Harding at sncli an hour as that. However, as he 
was awake, lie determined to get up forthwith, and go down to 
the sen-bench, and take a hasty bath, and a brisk? walk befrvo 
breakfast. t 

lie opened his bed-room shutters, and lei m the dusky light. 
No one was up in the house ; he had thcr Tore to grope his way 
through the passage, and unbar and unlock the door. lie hurried 
down the silent street, with nil its dosed doors and shutters, — 
passed the fortified bridge hading to Southsca,-— and gained the 
common. A more uninviting scene than Southsca Common, par- 
ticularly upon this occasion, could not well be conceived. # 

It was a very cold, dull morning, in the beginning of November. 
A white frost was upon the common. There was a north-east 
wini, and plenty of it. A distant clock struck six. Archer 
stood still, and rubbed his cold finger-nails, hesitatingly. He' 
heard the melancholy voice of a chimney-sweeper, on the way to 
Southsca. How solitary everything appeared ! His cheeks 
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were cold with the wind — his nose ached — even his eyes felt cold. 
He determined, nevertheless, to have his swim. It will of course 
be conjectured that Archer was well used to this sort of thing, 
being what may be called a seasoned swimmer, which supposes 
bathing at hM seasons. No doubt he found the morning very 
trying, notwithstanding ; but lie had been excited and troubled 
of late : something fresh was in his mind, and a re-action of fresh 
energies was the consequence. Ho hurried across the common. 

Approaching the hoaeli, he looked up at jhe hazy, colourless 
clouds, and saw the cold, hook-hacked half-moon emerge from a 
drift of muzzy, blue-grey wipour. It was an old witch-face, with 
a peaked cap, and peaked chin, faded nose, and obscure eye. 

The tide was up to the lower part of a bank of shingles. As 
the tide was rising, Archer was obliged to sent himself near the 
top of this bank, with tho north-east wind behind him. The 
moment he took his coat off, he felt as if he received the Mow of 
a cold broadsword across the small of hia back. Truly, it was 
sharp fun. lie again hesitated ; hut, thinking he should now ho 
certain of ls omc horrible cold or rheumatism, if he did not obtain a 
-shock that should produce a rapid circulation, he hastily threw oil* 
his clothes, and rushed in. 

With equal celerity he rushed out again — hopped ami limped 
over the fliuU up to his clothes, which were all struggling in the 
w ind, to escape from beneath the stones lie hud piled upon them : 
and with red-cold hands and feet, and aching ancles, he sat, 
stood, and staggered upon shingles— which, from some cause or 
other, are probably the hardest and shaipc»t in the world, — every 
article of hia habiliments contending against their usual disposi- 
tion upon his person, inspired ITy the east wind, which appeared 
to have reserved its most pencr.se efforts until lie came out of the 
w r ater. 

lie hastened to the no. "*‘>t road bordering the common, along 
which he ran, in order to obtain the shelter of occasional bauka 
and hedges, while he continued the exercise he ho much needed. 
Having persevered in thU until he felt sufficient -signs and tokens 
of returning warmth, he passed along the upper edge of the 
common, where the loneliness was now about to lose its “ charms' 1 
by the advent of certain hand-hoys i.onr the town, coming to 
practise the bugle. Before Archer had arrived at the path lead- 
ing to the drawbridge, he heard the strange, ropey tones of 
abortive brass coming across the windy common, and mingled 
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occasionally witli the advancing wail of the sweep, returning from 
his dusky victory over sonn* cottage chimney. There was a dull 
red spot in the east, with n dull streak or smear imderneath it, 
marking the probability that the sun was rising in that direction, 
as well as he could, under such distressing circumstances. 

By the time Archer reached his lodgings lie was all a-glow, 
ami sat down to his bachelor breakfast -table, beside the fire, with 
groat complacency at his recent performance. He laughed as he 
thought of his old indole. “ If anything was to be got by it, you 
would never have made such an effort.’ ’ said he to himself, in his 

* uncle’s voice ; and then be stirred the fire like his uncle, and 
continued bis breakfast with a pleased expression of countenance. 

At nine o’clock llarding arrived. Tie had been lip, and out 
for a walk since seven, thinking it would be too early to come. 

“ That's a pity, Harding. If you laid been with me. you 

• would have* had something more sparkling than a walk. Do you 
ever bathe ! ” 

** Yes, sir ; but not this weather.” 

“ l suppose not ; indeed it would he madness tu do so now, if 
you are not used to it. But this reminds me to say something 
winch I omitted last night. It does not apply to you, Harding, 
because you are one of tlio many instances one often sees, of 
careful personal appearance in a working man: 1 speak generally: 
and the very first thing I should recommend to a working man in 
his efforts at self-improvement, would be that he should adopt 
some regular system of personal cleanliness. Do you swim well ? 
You say you take a plungo in the sea sometimes.” • 

“ 1 often do, in summer.” 

<k Next summer do so every miming, continuing it to tbo end 
of autumn, and begin uguin early in the 8{.iDg. After the first 
year you may safely do it in winter. I scarcely ever miss a 
morning. Now — sit nearer the fire-— and let us have a good talk.” 

“ 1 should much rather listen.” 

f ‘By no means,” said Archer, f< I shall need your replies, in 
many casos, to enable me the hotter to judge of what may behest 
for you, so far ns I can venture to advise. I think advice is 
generally a dangerous thing to attempt, and I am most anxious 
not to misdirect you. Besides, you can toll me many things I do 
not know, about tbo artisans and mechanics, and the working 
classes generally.” 

“ I do not expect I can do so, Mr. Archer.” 
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“ But I feel sure of it. Now tell mo — Have you thought at 
all of our conversation last night ? ’’ 

“ Very much ; and 1 could find enough in it to think about for 
a long time.” 

44 l am glad to hear you sny that ; and yet how little Irnvo 
I shown you, as first hints and openings of subjects and objectB 
you will have to examine with nil your senses, and work at 
with all your mind. I promised to inflict no more histoiy upon 
you for the present. 1 will therefore only make a few passing 
remarks upon several books 1 have been looting out for you, I 
Avish to lend them to vou for two or three months. Here they 
tire.” 

“ I shall be greatly obliged to you, Mr. Archer — hut I have a 
sort of fear — as J look at those books, that I shall not he able to 
understand them.” 

44 Why not? Do the backs or bindings frighten you, or is it 
that your imagination magnifies their contents into difficulty and 
confusion?” * 

44 Something docs. But perhaps, sir, you will help me a little 
with them beforehand ? ” 

44 With pleasure. This is a volume of Sonnets by William 
Wordsworth. He is the greatest English poet of the didactic 
class, and also a genuine pastoral poet. He writes in the clearest 
and most straightfonvard style, generally with little adornment. 1 
have marked all those I wish you to read — nothing can bo finer. 
The rest are prosy, or of intolerable dryness and dullness. But 
never use thoije epithets, I hog of you, in speaking of Wordsworth 
generally ; they are not. his great characteristics, hut only his 
objectionable ones. Always judge of a man by his ftieritH, not his 
defects.” 

44 The world would not seem so bad, if we always did that. Is 
there any more poetry, sii ? ' 

44 Do not be alarmed. There are several other poets I am 
anxious you should read ; but not yet. I begin with these 
Sonnet*, as a noble steady going march of English poetry, seldom, 
soaring too high for the majority of good understandings, and 
never sinking to a common earth. I .diall next give you the 
Lyrics of Wordsworth, Southey, and Leigh Hunt ; also some 
of the prose works of Leigh Hunt, particularly a book of his 
called 4 Imagination and Fancy,’ which is a delightful introduction 
— -perhaps the best in the language — to the study of the finer 
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poets. T purposely reserve Shakspere, tli at you may have him 
como fresh upon you. when you are bettor able to receive him. I 
wi.-di this >vero always done, — it would he a great event in life. 
Finally, let me repeat what I said to you last night— that wh.it a 
working man most wants, whose physical condition enables him to 
commence self-improvement, is to get beauty into his soul — and 
that those poets who write down to him, help to keep him down. 
The writers who cannot lift you up out of yourself should keep to 
prose — poetry has a. different office.” 

“ T think 1 see ?hc force of this, sir ; and yet I once read a 
poem, which affected me very much, though it only referred to the 
every-day work of a poor seamstress.’' 

“ flood's ‘ Song of a Shut’ you mean ?’* 

“ Vos ; that xvas it.” 

“A fine and rare exception. No — not an exception — the song 
did not only refer to her daily work, hut the cruel wearing out of her 
body and soul. Equally poetical is the profoundly pathetic lament 
by the same poet over«H poor mined girl who had di owned herself. 
In like manner I regard the 4 London Lyncs’ of Barry Cornwall, 
Mary Ilowhts 4 Lyrics of Life,* MaeknyV ‘Voices from tin- 
Crowd/ and some few others of our own day. But why are 
these exceptions, or more than exceptions ? Because they arc 
poetical versions of hard realities — not matter-of fact copies in collo- 
quial dialect versified. That is the distinction — one that leaves an 
impassable gulpli between the two. Bead clever political exhorta- 
tions, satires, and squibs in rhyme, if you will ; they make no preten- 
sions to being poetry: but never wmstc a moment o£your precious 
time over verses adapted to the 1 meanest capacity/ concern .i^, 
not merely uninspiring things, bufr lowering thing s — odes to Milan - 
cow -sheds — satires on parish soup — scntmie’ >f .«ii elegies on broom** 
and dust-pans — the every-day dirt, clay, and hard-ware that 
surround you.” 

“ Yes, I see there is nothing to lift a man up out of his heavy 
circunistancos in such things, and thoughts about them ; but what 
J am in fear -about, is that without far more study than I cjyi ever 
hope to give, 1 shall never bo able to understand that higher cla** 
of poetry you allude to. It scorns all so different to prose, and 
much more difficult/’ 

44 yhis is, iu a groat measure, an imaginary fear. See now — 
hoix? is the volume of the great American essayist — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. I will just go to my desk and copy two or three 
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[soft "^ces. " They are about building a house — not with bricks 
and mortar. I shall have done directly. The Muse — or Spirit 
|of 3’octry — builds a house. There is no architect can build 
dike this spirit. Now read with me what I have written. Look 
i — ‘ There is no architect can build as the Muse can. She is 
skilful to select materials for her plan ; slowly and warily to choose 
rafters of immortal pine or cedar, incorruptible, worthy her design. 
She treads dark alpine forests or valleys by the sea in many lands, 
with painful steps ere site can find a tree. She ransackB mines 
Jaiul ledger, ami quarries every rock, to hew flic famous adamant 
lor each eternal block/ — Come, there is nothing difficult in this, 
fes there ?” 

“ Not much ; perhaps nothing, if T were to look it over once 
more ; hut then this is prose, is it not ? ” 

, 44 No, it is poetry, and ought to have been written in the form 

(of poetry, which 1 believe to he the chief thing that alarms you. 
Pee, here is the next verse, as it is printed in the book, and as 
jpie others ought to be written — > 

| u She lays her beams in music, 

; In music every one, 

j To the cadence of the whirling world, 

> Which dances round the sun.” 


,k Well, you understand that as well as what we first read ? It 
bnly needs closer attention, and to give freer way to the feelings 
iml the imagination than prose ; a readiness to take images and 
igures of speech for granted ; to embody them in the vision of the 
nind ; and half the difficulty is overcome. If tlio architectural 
Muse in the a*bove poem, instead of 1 laying her beams in music,* 
iad laid them to the lumbering aoqnd of timber, and to the blows 
j)f an iron hammer, what would you, as a shipwright, have gained 
j>y such a poem ? ” 

“ It would be no treat to me 

“ Instead of which, you receive into your mind, music — and a 
picture of the luminous earth spinning round the sun.** 

“I begin to see what all this does to a man’s spirit. I only, 
jfcar it* may he beyond me.” 

v “ Do not fear any such thing. Well, I did not mean to say so 
much about poetry. I will not press any more history upon you 
iust yet ; I mean, as matter of conversation ; still you must have 
b book or two. Here is a ‘ History of England. I have long 
since written many comments in the margin of the pages, concern* 
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ing unfair statomonts and omissions, with reference to the people 
and their rulers ; to affairs at home, and, to foreign wars, particu- 
larly America, and France, and in Iudia. Tins little tract is 
* Forster’s Essay on Popular Progress/ which may be relied upon 
as a faithful historical accouut. And this is the most full and 
concise history of Rome yot published : it is by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, a profoundly learned, and impartial man. These will 
bo enough for some months, if slowly and carefully read. Stay, 
here is a volume of the most delightful kind of intellectual gossip, 
equally full of instruction and amusement, unaffected sterling 
thought, and variety. It is called 4 Hazlitt’a Conversations* with 
Northcotc tho painter.* ** 

Harding remained silent. He sat eyeing the pile of books with 
a very grave countenance. 

“But thero is one thing,” pursued Arohor, “which 1 ought to 
have inquired more particularly nlvout at the outset. I assumed 
that you were a thorough master of your work, as a shipwright.” 

“ I believe I may s^y 1 am so, as far as 1 have to do.” 

“ So far as you have to do. No farther ? ” 

“ I do not quite understand your question, Mr. Archer.’’ 

“ Could you build a ship from the foundation ? ” 

“ If I had plenty of good hands uudor me, 1 could lay down a 
ship’s keel, and build her up in a good shape, so that she would he 
very strong for a cargo, or for fighting, and sail well, and look 
handsome on the water. I should not like to say more.” 

“ In the namo of all tho Tritons, what moro U there to say ? ” 

“ Why, I could uot say she would be made, on the whole, nor 
in every part, to a mathematical nicety,; — not to a fiair’s breadth 
or two, nor perhaps to lialf-aminoh. I could only use my pocket 
rule and a plumb-line. The real woukLbe matter of ore and 
hand.” 

“ Then you know nothing of mathematics or geometry ? ” 

“ I do not.” 

“But you can work any questions In fractions and decimals ? ** 

4 ' No, I cannot.” 

44 The admiralty, I hear, has issued an order that no one shall 
be a< leading man without he. can do thk.” 

44 Yes ; but probably it is only* done to fire up the young 
shavers/’ replied Harding, with* a smile at his accidental pun. “ If 
they persevere in.it, actually, 1 shall leave the dockyard.” 

44 What l rather than study the: things required l U this theo- 
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roticftl requirement be useless to you as a leading mam there can 
be no doubt but it will be absolutely necessary to enable you to 
rise to the next gradation of — whatever it is.” 

44 Inspector.” 

41 Well, and again yot more would be required for the noxi 
above the inspectors.” 

44 Foreman of the yard.” 

41 And again more still, in a master-builder." 

4 4 This is all very true, Mr. Archer, as to the inspectors and 
foremen; but I do not wish to rise beyond a 'leading man.* 1 

4 ‘’No! why not ? ” 

44 I have sevoral reasons, sir.” 

44 1 should much like to hear them. Wo liavo talked of written 
books — of poetry and history, which are almost equally to ho 
ranked as dreams ; tho one of past events, tho other of over- 
flowing hut intangible springs — and we now come to tho book of 
things present; a mechanic's day-book.” 

44 In tho first place, Mr. Archer, when a working man rises ono 
degree out of his own class, it increases bis cares, and is a loss of 
independence, contentment, ami happiness. It is also more diffi- 
cult for him to live, especially if he should be married, because ho 
is obliged to make an appearance that costs far more than his 
increased means can hoar. I had some ambition for rising, ouce, 
but I got cured of it in Canada.” 

44 How? ” 

44 1 was induced to leavo my position in the Plymouth Dockyard, 
giving up my time and chance of a pension, to go out with a ship- 
builder, who had a contract for building boats for tho Greenland 
and Newfoundland fisheries. I was placed at the head of his 
boat-builders* and was to be junior partner in the concern if it suc- 
ceeded. I never hod so many bad though# in all the rest of my 
life put together, nor did and suffered so many little paltry things 
to feel ashamed of — though I could not help myself, cither — as in 
the six< months I staid at this business, managing knaves, and 
building hopes upon the sands. I was really not sprry when the 
whole concern broke up.” 

44 But these are the pains and. penalties of proprietors and. spe- 
culating contractors. Why not build upon security? Why not 
rise at least* to be an inspector, orrthe foreman of a yard? ” 

44 Because*, sir* besides the necessity of keeping up an appear* 
once beyond, my means, and being at the- same time looked down 
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upon, and only tolerated by those of the middle classes, who have 
been born in that station to which I should have slowly clamlx?red 
up — besides this, I have many new thoughts come into my head and 
new hopes in my heart, since I first met you in Wales, and heard 
you talk ; and I do not intend to leave my class. If I can rise in my 
mind by your kind assistance and my own efforts, that shall he my 
future aim ; ami my ambition shall he to help others of my class 
to the same advanced state of mind, lint, as I was horn a 
mechanic, 1 intend to live and die a mechanic.” 

14 This, is a new view to me, and a new thing in the world. 
Great men have risen among the working classes, hut then they 
have immediately left their class, to swell the honours of the 
middle and upper classes. A few only of these have nobly held 
heart with those they have left, and used their vantage ground to 
assist the struggles of the sutfering operatives. And you really 
wish not to rise ( You will escape many anxieties, no doubt ; 
still ” 

L * Oli, sir, not only anxiety, hut poverty and humiliation. Kven 
acknowledged men of ability have Buffered nil this, I have read 
of the life of liohert Hums, the unfortunate ploughman — of 
Bloomfield, the half-starved shoemaker : and in our own day, with 
all its societies and institutes, and the men known too — of the poor 
weavers Thom and L Vince — and heaven knows who, besides. 
What am 1 compared with these men ; and look at what they 
brought upon themselves by leaving their class ! ” 

“Ah, hut these men were poets — or of the poet-class — working- 
men >vho were also dreamers ; and, from time immemorial, the 
woild has starved them without one moment’s misgiving. Poetry 
is an art that no one likes to pay for, and which therefore ought 
not to need payment. But the poets must li'*„ somehow', and as 
society does nothing tr> help this, ihey must just take their fate. 
But what can excuse the selfish vanity and short-sightedness of 
wealthy men, and patrons, in bringing poetical-minded men out of 
the working-classes — making bans of them for a season, and then 
leaving them ? Of course thoy fall into distress. What caij such 
men — who are ouly wonderful in their class, or considering their 
circumstances — what can such men do, in a great capital full of 
genius, knowledge, long-practised talent, energy, worldly needs, 
and powerful competition ? All this, however, applies in a far 
less degree, or not at all, to other arts, such as painting, sculpture, 
and mu&ic, or to the useful arts, to learning, political literature, 
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and the sciences. Men, highly gifted hy nature for such studies, 
who work persevcringlv for years, suoeeed at last. I do not there- 
fore seo why you should not rise ns Ark w right, and many others, 
have done — men who have risen above others by absolute, as well 
as comparative excellence, independent of all etnas considerations/* 

“ I know it has often been done, sir ; even the master-builder 
of our dockyard rose from a working man. By-tho-bye, if he 
understands fractions and decimals to perfection, it is as much as 
he does, lie is no scholar, nor no mathematician : he is only a 
master of his craft — better than the more learned ones. But, as 
I said before, I am determined not to go out of my class. I 
would not change places with him. I was born and bred an 
artisan, aud [ should not like to feel and look awkward among 
noblemen and gentlemen. It would take me ten years of my life 
to learn to behave and speak like a gentleman — that is, with case 
— and 1 should never he able to look like one. 1 have hacked 
and hammered, and heaved and carried, too much for that. As I 
said, I have come to feel a now kind of ambition. Tf 1 could set 
a good example to my class of being much more in themselves 
than they arc at present, I think 1 should do a thousand times 
more good by staying among them, (ban if I rose, as an example 
of how to leave them. And I never trill leavo them.** 

Archer sat ruminating some minutes; 44 1 like all this,* * said 
he at length ; “ perhaps you are right. Indeed I am sure that 
it is at least a right thing for you to ilo, as you have so strongly 
felt it, and so well reasoned it out ; and I believe, that if such a 
principle couM be acted upon by a number of men of your class, 
it would do more for them thnn # ran be estimated. , The working- 
classes are rapidly rising, and more particularly the mechanic or 
artisan class, who are, comparatively, the most advanced of any 
other class in the world.’* 

44 Oh, Mr. Archer, ” said Harding, with an emotion quite unlike 
his usual matincr, which was somewhat hard and self- restrained, 
M do not flatter the working-classes. I know you would never mis- 
lead ife ; but indeed you help to give a higher opinion of our-* 
selves, our position and prospects, than the foots warrant. How 
many writers, men of intellect and fub <>f the spirit of liberty, and 
the wieh to see justice done by society and the laws to our hard 
work — how many say, and how constantly soy, that we are the, 
great rising class of the present time. Ifow have we risen ? 
Where do we stand ? It seems to me, sir, that nil other classes 
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have risen, and arc rising around us, and that we should he 
buried alive, if it were not that they need the use of oar spades 
for thomselves.” 

“ You surprise me, Harding, by talking in this way. The 
millions arc rising like a great tide that will know no ebb ; the 
mighty shadow of the masses is already rising visibly upon the 
base of the lofty pyramid of hereditary power, darkening its lustre, 
and threatening its downfall/* 

u I cannot sec iti A working-man ’s ears may hear it, but his 
heart cannot rejoice, because ho is unable to see it. What -does 
he really sec ? Excepting the host hands — the skilled artisans 
and craftsmen — what does he see? You tell me, sir, of the 
millions, and tho masses — where are they ? When you enter a 
groat city you are struck by the magnificent palaces, and churches, 
and institutions, and theatres, aud club-houses, and hotels — .the 
large airy squares — the fine broad streets — the shining rows of 
shops filled with all manner of things— and by the great numbers 
of houses — always in splendour by day or by night. These arc 
all for the upper and middle classes. When a gentleman at home, 
or a traveller abroad, has seen all this, lie considers he has seen 
this city. Well, sir — but where are the millions we hear about ? 
—the masses we read of ? lie has only seen the localities belonging 
to 4 the few,’ and the comparatively few. Is there another city — 
not so fine, nor so commodious, of course, hut very much larger 
of course, where 4 tho many ’ — all these millions, these masses, 
reside ? — their public and private work-shops, and their innumer- 
able colonies of homes ? There is another city — uliat a city ! — 
not quite a city under ground, bitf a straggling series of holes and 
comers, aud side-lanes, and attics, and loft*, and cellars, and 
nooks behind dark walls, and dung-heaps, 'W hovels and dens 
close to cess-pools and slushy passages, and all the dirty people 
crowded and jammed together in these family-places — far behind, 
ami round about, and out of the sight of the city which gentlemen 
^and travellers walk through and admire. This is the second city 
of all great 'capitals — -the city kept out of sight— the unknown 
town within the famous town. The city with the name does not 
iUelf know anything about our place. And this unknown region 
of the millioiis and masses, bears the same relation to 'the city of 
the upper and middle classes, which the drains and sewers, with the 
rats, toads, and efts, bear to a splendid river with all its shipping 
upon it— except that the populations of the sewers work for them- 
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selves only, and arc not shipwrightoats, tailoring^toada, nor 
brewing and baking-efts, who drudge through the mire for their 
betters who float in the light. 1 ask your pardon, Mr. Archer — 
I would not say all this, if I did not know it myself. I have not 
told you half.’' 

" Go on — pray proceed.” 

" I cannot — there is so much. What has (he progress of the 
world, with nil its discoveries and improvements, and increased 
practical knowledge, done for the working-classes of England ? 
For them, printing lias not been invented — the great majority get 
nothing of it — know nothing of it. Even the Bible, so far as hun- 
dreds are concerned, has not been printed. They novec saw one, 
nor any good hook of any kind, nor could read one if they hod it. 
For the million, there has been no home-felt good in tho discovery 
of gas — they can barely afford a rushlight. For them, steam- 
power has not como into the world ; and the inventions ami im- 
provements in machinery have chiefly been felt by the mischief 
and deprivation they have caused to tin* operatives during the 
cluiugc, and from which great masses of them never recover all 
the rest of their lives. The railway, gas, the new machineries, 
the wonderful discoveries in chemistry and electricity, which 1 
read of in the ‘ Mechanics’ Magazine ’ — none of these are for 
us — they are only for those who live in the city that bears a name, 
and is fit to be seen. Our city has no name — is never fit to be 
seen — it never is seen — and is only known to one or two medical 
men who have explored it* dark regions, and written accounts so 
very true that scarcely any body believes them. I can see no 
rifling classes here.” 

As Harding said this, lie dfew out his handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead, like a man who has performed some great effort of 
bodily strength — adding, with a sort of hopeless composure, 
" Things arc better managed in a ship. There tho people have 
the largest half of the docks, and it’s always clean.” 

"It is much the same,” said Archer, thoughtfully, — "in 
bamcks.” • . 

€<, Yet somehow,” continued Bailing, "it dll works in one 
groove — in one circle ; for the army and navy both belong to ‘ the 
Jew.’ The masses and millions of a nation never go to war of 
their own accord. Bo they Mr. Archer*? ” 

"Never,” said Archer. "The peopled ralevA bribe, or per- 
suade, nor" press ’ them, and exasperate the minds of the respeo* 
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tivo nations, ns backers and bettors do with animals, till they aro 
ready to tear each other to pieces — and do.” 

“Yes,” murmured Harding, half to himself, “the masses of 
the army and the navy, and all the working millions belong to 
‘ the few * who occupy tho cities which are in sight, and have 
names.* 1 

Archer was evidently meditating a reply ; or rather, he was 
turning over in Ills mind all that Harding had said, before he pro* 
eoeded with tho .subject, when the door opened, and a large tray 
was brought in according to Archer’s arrangement, to a\oid the 
formality of a dinner-table. This put an end to conversation for 
a few minutes. Harding seemed disposed to renew it, but. tho 
explosion of a bottle of Guinness’s stout reminded him of how very 
thirsty he was, as he had talked more in the last hour than he 
usually did in a month, being habitually a man of few words, and 
always better disposed to listen than speak. They soon diverged 
into a variety of subjects, chiefly relating to Canada, the ship- 
wreck, and the delightful though brief residence* at the hospitable 
cottage of tho Miss Lloyds. They both agreed that they had 
never been so happy in their lives a3 during the.-e few days. 

After dinner, Archer casually turned over the leaves of a 
volume of Gatlin’s “North American Indians,” selecting such 
passages for reading and comment as he thought would he most 
interesting to Harding : ho then proposed a walk on tho beach. 

The sun was setting ns they approached Southsca Common. 
Heavy clouds over-hung the sky, and the wind still blew from tho 
north-cast. Archer thought of his sharp morning Jbatb, and of 
the unpromising scene that had attended it. The difficult and 
dismal struggle of the sun to rise* and show himself to the world 
through such an atmosphere, seemed in murk’ harmony with tho 
condition and efforts of the people, which had formed the chief 
subject of their conversation all day. Ho mentioned the compari- 
son to Harding. 

“ Nevertheless,” pursuod Archer, “ the strength of the light 
which exists in all great masses of people, when once awake and 
aroused to a sense of their rights, will assuredly cause them to 
rise to their true position. History contains many examples of 
efforts on tho part of the people to emancipate themselves from 
the selfish ox actions aud tyranny of 4 the few,’ nearly all of which 
have quickly become exhausted, and the people have sunk bock 
into their former condition. But the social world throughout the 
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whole of Europe, and of a greater part of America, was never 
before in a state of mind like the present, nor in possession of 
such multiplied means of progression. There is no experience to 
measure what is going on now. You think, because the most 
wretched and neglected among the masses allow no appearance 
of rising in the sociul scale, choked up as they now are in filthy 
darkness, in hunger, in rags, and in disease, that there are no 
sound seeds of hope planted amidst them. I do not wonder that 
you feel this. But then 1 arc many soum\f seeds bursting to 
light through the rank soil, and great springs are fast bub- 
bling up beneath all their dark and muddy embankments. 
Look at the ‘ Signs of the Times ! We have enforced and 
made the first great step to Free Trade, which will gradually 
extend all over the world, and bring about something like a fair 
interchange of the labours of different nations, ami therefore a 
mutual understanding and union among the people, the great 
masses of different nations, who will from that time refuse to he 
led, hoaxed, and driven to slay or ho sla?n in battle fields, hut 
will he disposed to help each other instead. Observe the Educa- 
tion ferment now working beneath the whole surface of the middle 
classes, and extending far beneath all the advanced divisions of 
the working-classes. Notice the into eased knowledge possessed 
by literary men of the condition of the working-chiles, and the 
interest they take in improving it. A total abolition of the 
punishment of death, and a new and greatly- improved prison 
discipline, arc nearly accomplished. There is the Sanatory 
Movement, which most certainly will ho carried out — and 
what a wonderful and extensive change will that make 
in the bodies and minds of the masses and millions of the 
4 unknown city,’ as you justly call it ! The Ten Hours 
Factory Bill has passed. There is the Early-closing Move- 
ment, which is certain to he carried out, and tin* consequence 
will bo a vast increase of tune for the self-improvement of the 
humbler ranks of the middle classes —an immense number — 
and ifr will then he more, fully seen how great ti foundation * 
for good is the Whittington Club. W« have got a Fenny Post- 
age, which has already caused a predigious increase of com- 
munication over all parts of the kingdom. These things shovv, I 
think, that improvement in all kinds of machinery— whether 
Government machinery, locomotive, or manufacturing — will 
eventually be used for the benefit of the workmen as well as the 
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masters — of the producers of wealth as well as the possessors. 
We liave a variety of co-operative societies. There it* the 
Building Society; and some friends * of ours are already endea- 
vouring to establish a company for the building of Associated 
J I nines. The worldng-mcn arc also making attempts at Co-opera- 
tive Associations. The great number of Mechanics* Institutes 

in all parts of You were going to say something ? ’ ' 

“ l was only thinking — that is, I wanted to say that no such 
thing as a Mechanics* Institute had yet been established. There 
are a great many excellent institutions so called ; hut very 
few mechanics go to them. Wherever 1 have been, I have looked 
round and round, but none of the flannel jackets were there .* * 

“ They worn probably distributed in ditforent parts of the room.” 
“ No sir ; there are but few ever go there. Jf you look at the 
rows of faces, you will see the difference between those who make 
things, and those who sell them — 4hose who hammer, and flic, 
and carry rough weights, from those who measure and weigh out 
small tender things--lho salesmen whoso faces are watchful and 
wary, and calculating the town, and the artisans who are thought- 
ful and earnest, and with more fixed looks. ” 

“1 have observed this,*’ said Archer, “there i$ a marked 
difference between the men who have to manage customers of all 
minds, and the men who simply make the thing out of the raw 
material. Knowledge looks on many sides, and skill looks 
steadily right before it. But it never occurred to me to examine 
the Itequenters of Mechanics’ Institutes so closely as to determine 
upon tlio comparative numbers of each class. I •was. however, 
about to say, that I know these yaluablc and powerful institution?/ 
were, in some sort, failures — that is, as far a? the working classes 
are concerned— and that this vory circumstance would lead to the 
establishment of real Workmen’s Institutes. A few are even 
now rising in various districts, Yorkshire especially. In like 
manner the fall of the great London theatres, patented for the 
legitimate drama, and now appropriated to the exclusive use of 
• the upper classes, has already led to the opening of numerous 
small theatres for the people, which will improve every year* 
Out of evil will come much good in our day. The iocreosed 
liberality of feeling about Sunday, m -an interval of time, set 
apart for thankful rest and innocent enjoyment, has induced * 
furiously bigoted , attack, which is likely to give the final impulse 
to a general opinion in favour of iiherol aad 'Chrktian- views of the 
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matter. Even so, the famine and fever, which arc tlio climax to 
the multiplied injuries and miseries of Ireland, will load to her 
emancipation and renovation, besides acting as a terrible impulse 
to the slow movement of ministerial reform in England. The 
Irish Famine was the final blow that gained the victory for Free 
Trade, and the Irish Fever will probAhly give tho final blow for 
the success of tho Sanatory Movement. These are Borne of tho 
great ‘ Signs of the Times' — too mighty in principle and practice 
not to bo accepted as proofs of groat coining changes throughout 
the whole depth, .as well ns surface of society. They arododucible 
from obvious things, and also from thiugs never spoken of. For 
instance, there is a marked improvement, during the last twenty 
years, in the behaviour of those unfortunates who perambulate 
the streets in melancholy elegance or gaudy squalor, which proves 
that a certain degree of refinement is invisibly at work, even in 
the homes of ruin and the haunts of vice. The Arts of Design 
are also doing much to assist in the refinement of the people. 
Besides the abundance of cheap pictorial art, there is the com- 
mencement of an improvement in street music. Above all, we 
have not only an abundance of healthy cheap journals, but we 
have substantive works, or serials in a cheap form, by beneficially 
popular authors — men who have a * strong right arm* in the 
cause of popular progress — the emancipation and elevation of the 
great masses of the people. These are the signs that make me 
believe in Man, and hopeful of good things. These are the great 
realities which began with dreams, and arc now in full operation : 
ideas of progress, some of which are now gradually taking sub- 
stance, and form, and motion, amidst opponent struggles, and 
scoffs, and denunciations, — many more of which may now he called 
dreams in full work ; while several of the most important of all 
these have now become massive and profound realities in vigorous 
Operation — the glorious ci nsmnmation of thought and oetion-^of 
a clear conception, a true heart, and a hand that never tires. 
The day is dawning : the sun is obscured : but we know that he 
is thefe, and that he will shine forth in all his glory # on the fields* 
and waters. Meantime the winds -how 1 round naked humanity, 
who shall yet be clothed, after his strugglerwith the breakers. 
Be hopeful and united, Working Men- -the good dreamers are 
your unconquerable friends.” 

- The Dreamer and the Worker here shook hands. They patted 
for the night, well assured that a bright morning would come— 
perhaps not to-morrow, yet at no distant day. 
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LIFE UNSATISFYING. 

ADDKESSED TO A YOl'.VO L\DY. 


So young, so lovely, so beloved ! 

And yet do you complain 
Of the deceitful ness of life. 

And deem existence vain ? 

And say, that hack towards your youth 
Two years you would leturn ; 

Of faith betrayed, of painful truth. 

Some lessons to unlearn * 

Is nothing real, nothing sure ? 

On nought can you rely. 

Save this, that, you are in the world 
To suffer, and to die 1 

The heart’s sweet flowers, profusely forth. 
Youth’s treasures, did you biing ; 

And ditl the promise oi your life 
Prove treacherous as the spring ? 

It might., it must ; and millions more. 

At tardy Time who sigh, 

'With weariness of hollow nes y . 

The same will testily. 

I'm thankful for such discontent : 

In such despair 1 find 
That nothing m the world was wont 
To satisfy the mmtL 

Those violets, a minute pAst, 

The sense delighted well. 

With youth’s deliciousness but now 

They have an earthy smell. 

I’m glad they are not always sweet ; 

I would not have them stay ; 

I would not have the world stand still 
In a perpetual May 1 
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What souls of love ! what shapes of light ! 

That on our path* attended, 

Have, like the sweets id odorous flowers, 

Up from the earth ascended ! 

Lady! 1 muunur not that Death 
Grows wealthy, and Life poor ! 

Nor that we haste to overtake 
The travellers gone before. 

0 Lady ! eveiniore for me, 
lu sunset and in dawn, 

L .something growing into light — 

Jiuf much more is withdrawn. 

Thus ol (he pained and purified, 

Aio intimations given. 

That even in lading flowms I see 
The outer gates of flea veil. 

Richard flowirr. 


THE COMING REFORMATION. 

PART II. 

— « — 

(i Men, my brother 3 , men th** vorkt-rn, ever reaping something new, 

That which they have done but tarncst ol the tilings winch they shall do.” 

Tennvson. 

My dear Ffilicv, — In my last I indicated our state of intel- 
lectual anarchy, and concluded .by assigning as the cause the 
progress of intelligence among the masses. In that cause also 
lies the cure. The pogress of intelligence 1ms shaken to the 
foundation the whole of our political system ; the progress of in- 
telligence must produce a in ov system. The Coming Information 
will evolve itself from the present anarchy. 

Curious enough it is to consider how “ Educate the People ” has 
become # thc watchword of ail parties ; how all parties more or less 
clearly see that therein lies national safet v Even the Tories who, 
with reason, dread the consequences of i spread of knowledge— 
who would so willingly, were it practicable, keep the people in 
“their proper places,” i.e., keep them as machine*— ignorant, 
obedient ; even the Tories now join the Democrats in recommending 
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education. They feel that a crisis is at hand. They know that 
the influence of knowledge is humanising ; that it curbs the wild 
ferocities which prowl about the heart of the savage. They know 
that, if the ignorant peasant makes the most willing drudge, he 
also makes, when roused, the most implacable of tyrants. Igno- 
rance — let us never forget — is not simply the negation of know- 
ledge. It is something positive. It is not the mere absence of ft 
good, but the presence of an evil. It is not the mere calm of an 
unoccupied mind, but the misdirection of that mind. The soul of 
man is irrepressibly active. If it work not for good, it works for 
evil. If it grasp not golden knowledge, it will clutch at what- 
ever lies nearest. Ju the untaught soul the passions and brute 
instincts arc like unchained beasts. For indeed the mind of man 
is as an open book, in which, if we do not trace the fair charac- 
ters of knowledge, there is every danger that it will be scrawled 
over with the hideous, staggering characters of vice. 

Educato the People ! This is the erv, even of Tories. It is 
their death-cry ; and some of them know it. Knowledge, the 
arch -civil ifter, has been the great lever of Democracy. Knowledge 
is the great leveller. Knowledge mill be the great pacificator. 

Still move curious does it appear, at first sight, to see the 
Church so resolutely opposed to Democracy, and to its great 
engine — education of the poople. Yet the Church was in former 
days the great source of Democracy, and that by education. It 
first opened the path to intelligence. Its ranks were principally 
recruited from the people ; and the man of genius who might 
have languished as a serf, bocamo the e<pml of nobjes — sometimes 
the superior of kings. It was his intelligence which threw down 
tho barriers of convention, and teade him take his rightful place 
among men.* 

You ouco asked me how it was that Christianity : being essen- 
tially the religion of Democracy — of equality : tho ministers of its 
Church are so seldom Democrats ? I fancy this is the simple 
reason. The clergy instinctively feel that in a Democracy their 
Church constitution would be greatly altered. It is a constitution 
formed in aristocratic ages, and must change under a Democracy. 

The fiery Pope Julius JI., the enlightened impetuous patron of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, and all men of genius, was wont, to observe, that 
Learning elevated the lowest orders of society, stamped the highest value 
on uobility, and in princes was the most splendid gem in the diadem of 
wereignty.” There was a Democrat i 
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But be the reason wlmt it may, the fact is indisputable, and shows 
how, in some respects at least, tho Church is unlit ted for our ago; 
its opposition to the enlightenment of the people shows how in- 
competent it is to fulfil its true mission. The mission of a Church 
is the spiritual leadership of tho age. Is our Church the spiritual 
leader of our ago ? 

Such leadership, as the confused state of things will admit, is 
unquestionably now in tho bauds of Literature ; and you know 
how thoroughly democratic are the tendencies of Literature, even 
the Literature of Tori os. Thanks to the grovftng intelligence! of 
the masses, the mighty Press, with myriad arms, is stretching far 
and wide its conquests, and hastening tho victory of Democracy* 
But in its march, what great temporary evils ! It has unsettled 
men’s ideas. It has disturbed all theories of government. It 
has created new political problems, but has not yet explained 
them. It has rendered Toryism and WJiiggism wavering and in- 
competent ; destroying their ancient dogmas, forcing them to 
adopt suicidal principles ; and yet has substituted no acceptable 
creed in their stead. 

Part of our confusion lies in the gradual decay of ancient 
dogmas, so that now the real significance of a creed is not appre- 
hended evon by its ardent supporters. Some years ago a Tory 
was a Tory. You knew Ilia opinions, and their practical conse- 
quences. He was a man to argue with, for there was a certain 
consistency in his opinions. Now it is difficult to say what a Tory 
is, Tho theory of government ho used to profess is now so mixed 
up with antagonistic and destructive notions, that you are amazed 
at his blindness in not seeing that it will not hold together*. Now 
he talks about the people as fluently as a demagogue. lie gets 
up statistics of their misery. He writes pamphlets on tlidlr con- 
dition. He demands that they he educated, ifo argues in favour 
of Froe-trado. And in all this he perceives no illogicality— -knows 
not. how inevitably lie is bringing down destruction ou his party- 
secs not that in placing the People thus upon the stage he is rais- 
ing a spirit which will destroy him, a spirit which he cannot exor- 
cise at-will ! Does he, in his stupid pride, imagine he con stay 
tho advancing tide of Democracy, now like a mighty river flowing 
in ? Is he, the Canute, of private life, prepared to say unto that 
rushing tide * 44 Thus far shall thou go, ana no farther ? M 

Yon ask me if it be not possible to preserve our constitu- 
tion by making, certain u concessions M to the demands of the age* 
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1 answer, No ; the concessions demanded amount to a practical 
reformation of the whole scheme of society. 

No doubt concessions have been made ; and these have satisfied 
for a time the rate nous maw of Progress ; but more will be 
demanded, and more must be conceded. The concessions hitherto 
have been reluctant acquiescence* of weakness, not the spontaneous 
modification of a system to suit tlieuge. They have been morsels 
stintingly thrown down to assuage the clamours of a hungry 
people; and thrown out of fear, not out of compassion. Some-' 
thing has been conceded that all may not he wrested . Our rulers 
have been like the Livonian woman pursued by a troop of wolves, 
to whom she threw one of her children that she might save the 
others ; hut the wolves pressed on, and one by one her children 
Mere sun Hired, till she perished Imrself, hugging the last child to 
her broken heart ! 

Consider only one “ concession,” namely, that of Education. 
While Privilege and Wealth are accumulated in the hands of the 
Few, wc see knowledge widening and c tailing the souls of the 
Many, Can any sane man contemplate this stale of tilings, and 
doubt that society must undergo a thorough reformation ? Is not 
society at present constituted to the advantage of the Few ? 1 

stop not to argue whether or not it be hotter fur society to he so 
constituted; 1 only point to the fact. Now, whether it he good or 
lmd for society 1 am quite sure that the majority of mankind will 
decide in their own favour. Once let the mass of mankind he so 
educated as to be able to appreciate the rudiments of social 
science, and from that- instant the predominance of the Few, as at 
present, will bo annulled. It cannot be otherwise. The Many, 
equal to tlic Few in knowledge, Vill not long nmnin unequal to 
them in privilege. The Many, when they kn.»r, their rights, will 
enforce them. This Reformation must con But lot us hope 
that it will come gradually, peacefully; let us hope that the 
triumph will he the triumph of opinion, with its gentle yet irresist- 
ible power. 

1 urn notavandering from iny purpose in these digressions. I 
only want space to run before I take my leap, and now am ready 
to spring at once into the midst of Toryism. For the purpose of 
a clear appreciation, I at present set aside all modifications of 
Toryism, such as Conservatism, Young Englandism, and any 
other ism. Those modifications aro indirect avowals of the decre- 
pitude of the doctrine ; they will be noticed hereafter. 
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Toryism, as a theory of politics, is nothing more than this : — 
Under the Institutions of our country, has our country flourished. 
It, therefore, we would continue our career of prosperity and 
greatness, we must hold fast to our venerable Institutions, 

The Rights of Property — the Security of Persons— the well- 
being of all classes depends upon the maintenance of social Order ; 
and that Order depends upon our Institutions. Any attempt to 
overset the “venerable Institutions of our country, 1 ’ — Institutions 
sanctified by time, blessed by prosperity, n£d approved by all 
lovers of order, is an attempt which, if successful, must plunge 
the nation in fearful peril and anarchy. 

Such is the doctrine of Toryism, reduced to its simplest expres- 
sion. There is some truth and no little fallacy in it. Its practi- 
cal consequences, and its dangerous fallacies I will endeavour to 
explain. 

Its consequences are hidden from any but a rigid inspector, on 
account of the impossibility now existing foj- their practical realis- 
ation. It remains a theory, and its dangerous consequences arc 
not brought into view. In theory all goes on so smoothly; society 
moves on in such beautiful order ; unfortunately practice is not so 
Smooth ! Let us suppose Toryism to have the power of realising 
its theory, and let us then ask “ What would be the result ? M 
The result would bo, that, so far from bringing society into a 
healthy normal condition — a condition suited to the tendencies and 
exigencies of the age — it would only replace, society in that condi- 
tion which necessitated the revolutionary crisis. In other words, it 
would, as Auguste Comte has shown, force society to recommence 
its destruction of a form of government which has fc>r many years 
been incompatible with the exigencies of the governed.* 

Does this strike you as true, or as paradoxical ? To mo it 
seems irresistible. To deny it you must, first, either shut your 
eyes to the vast changes ,vhieh society has undergone since the 
Feudal Times ; and who has the audacity to be so blind ? or, 
secondly, you must look upon the revolutionary spirit which has. 
animated all Europe as an accident — as the product bf a factitious 
stimulant — the riot of a few unprincipled demagogues ; not as an 
inherent necessity — not as the continuous development of the 
nation — not as the inevitable result of certain social laws acting 
under certain conditions. 

* Comte : Cours de Philosophic Positive, vob IV., p. 19. 

NO. XXX. — VOL. V. L L 
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The latter explanation is preposterously tmphilosophical ; yet, 
preposterous as it is, it has been readily offered by Tories, who, 
with a glorious inconsequence, appeal to History and revere Tra- 
dition in flagrant contradiction to tho most palpablo lessons of 
History ! 

In the first place, you will admit that accident s can hare very 
little influence on so vast and complex a tiling as tho development 
of a nation ; you know that the laws of human evolution are as 
fixed and immutable as the laws which regulate the movements of 
the planets ; and if these laws are not bo simple, not so easily to 
be apprehended, the reason is, that the phenomena aro so won- 
drously complex. Let us therefore got rid of all the protended 
influonco of accidents — of all the perturbation of demagogues — by 
this one consideration : If demagogues did not givo utterance to 
the dumb thoughts of tho people, they would not be listened to, 
they could have no influence. 

In the second place. History — since Ilistory is appealed to — if 
it tells us one thing mhre plainly than another, tolls ub that the 
condition of society has gradually been altering (I will not say 
improving* lest it raise a question) ; and tells us moreover that the 
very political system itself has been from time to timo materially 
altered. Now I ask you if it ho not an absurdity to propose — in 
the faco of all historical evidence— to support social order by a 
political system which has not hern able to support itself t Ii 
with each alteration in the condition of the age there has been a 
corronpouding alteration in the political system— (and this is one 
of tho great points in the Tory argument, that tho system lias so 
adapted itsell to the growing nation) ; if reluctant hut inevitable 
concessions havo been made, ia this not a proof that the theory 
could not he practically consequent ? For where arc the “conces- 
sions ” to stop ? Either tho system is as applicable to the pre- 
sent, as it woe to the past ; or it is not. If the former, whence 
tho “concessions?” If the latter, what is there to prevent its 
total abolition ? 

The Institutions of our country are for the most part essentially 
Feudal ; and ovcu tho great changes which were consolidated into 
that system named “our glorious Constitution,” dato from 1688* 
Theso Institutions, so venerable and nuyestic, were the offspring 
of a feudal society : they were then necessary— they were then 
the expression of the age, and strictly conformable with tho ideas 
of the ago. 
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But our age, thank God ! is not Feudal. Why, then, has it 
Feudal Institutions ? 

Here is an example. The Law of Primogeniture has not only 
existence, but has still amongst us passionate, ay and disinterested* 
defenders. It is essentially Foudal. In Feudal days wo can 
understand the importance of the accumulation of property (and 
power) in tho hands of the head of each family. Had it been 
divided and subdivided amongst each moinbcr of the family, tho 
compact bundle of sticks would havo become weakened by sopam- 
tion, as in vK sop’s fable. If the Barons were to bo powerful, they 
needed large estates, on which to support numerous retainers. 
They were small sovereigns. Their youngor sous were not so 
badlv off. They lived on the family estate ; they shared tho 
family property. But how different the conditions now ! Tho 
oldest bou is wealthy ; the other children arc penniless, or depen- 
dent on tTie generosity of tho heir, and on the foresight of their 
parents. Xo longer is thero that necessity for large estates ; no 
longer is the nation in want of a bulwark Of powerful Barons to 
protect it from tho despotism of a monarch. Yet Primogeniture 
continues a law of the land. AVhat the consequences are you 
know too well. I need not dwell upon the evils of the law ; too 
many have dono that before me. Hereafter I will endeavour to 
point out how the advantages resulting from this law — and they 
are many and serious — will equally accrue from other causes now 
working in society ; but it would lead me too far at present. 

A Feudal Institution in times the reverse of Feudal — what 
healthy action* can it have ? Is not the mere statement of tho 
fact sufficient condemnation ? .But lot us examine .for a moment 
the fallacies of the Tory doctrine. 

I. England's greatness is identified with her Institutions ; if 
sho would continue groat, wo must preserve those Institutions. 

This would be irrefragalb if it could once be proved that those 
Institutions were the cause* of our greatness. But 1 have as yet 
seen no intimate relation of cause, and effect between these two* 
It seems to roe a mere concurrence of two tacts, namely, tho fact 
of our greatness and tho fact of feudal Institutions. As well 
almost might it be argued, that because £ pain was more flourishing 
under tho Inquisition than it is now, ergo wa» ihe Inquisition tho 
cause of her prosperity. England was assuredly great under 
Elizabeth, when torture was employed to extort false accusations 
from witnesses, and heretics were roasted at Sroithficld for the 
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purity of Christian doctrines ; hut I have never heard that torture 
nnd the roasting of heretics form the basis of national prosperity. 
Might one not unreasonably suppose that England prospered in 
sjrite of her Institutions? 

II. The second fallacy is that the Rights of Property, the 
Security of Persons, nnd the well-being of all classes depend upon 
the maintenance of Order ; which, though true as a proposition — 
true even to a truism — has this fallacy tacked on to it : namely, 
that Order necessarily depends upon existing Institutions. But 
nil Radicals deny this; they all assert — and I cannot but side with 
them — that the Order which was neccs>ary for an ancient con- 
dition of society, is not the sort of Order necessary for a modern 
and very different society. 

Among your friends, Percy, there arc somo excellent Tories : 
upright-minded, out-speaking men, not ill-versed in the history of 
their country, nor without acquaintance in ancient nml modern 
literature, which has refined and enlarged their minds, rendering 
them capable of rising above narrow views and petty prejudices. 
These men will very properly endeavour to instil their principles 
into your mind. Against their insidious persuasion 1 hope to 
guard you. By stripping their doctrine of all its rhetorical orna- 
ments and historical illustration, 1 hopo to show it you in all 
its shivering nakedness and decrepitude. Clothed in historical 
ermine, it makes a grand appearance ; it is then more alluring, 
hut it is not less false. Some of its defenders have, it must be 
confessed, displayed astonishing sagacity in discovering by the 
light of History that of which no one is ignorant; with great pomp 
of erudition, and with great patience of deduction, they have 
risen to the discovery of common-places. But oven the best of 
them have read History perversely. You will **oon perceive that 
they give up History when History gives up them. They reve- 
rence Tradition only up to a certain period ; that passed, they 
despise its instructions as deceitful. Auguste Comte lias, with 
his usual penetration, seen <( this radical incompetence of the 
Retrograde School,* to prolong its historical theory up t» that 
point which could alono give it a real political importance, that, 
gamely, of making the Present only the continuous development 

; the Past. So that the situation of society during the last three 

* He refers more directly to the Catholic School, of which our Puseyites 

are the followers ; but die argument applies equally to tho English Tory. 
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centuries appears only intelligible to this school, by supposing 
humanity arrived, one knows not how, at a sort of chronic malady, 
which is incurable except by some miraculous interposition.” 

In thus preparing you to resist the arguments of Toryism, by 
making you aware of the incompetence of that doctrine to realise 
its theories, I must not omit to point out with philosophic impar- 
tiality tho truth that is in Toryism, and its importance in pre- 
serving society from violent disruption. 

Without disguising the state of intellcctual^dissidence — without 
shutting their eyes to the manifold disorders now troubling the 
peace of society, tho Tories can triumphantly point to their Insti- 
tutions as, on the wholo, not intolerable, and as, on the whole, 
preserving social Order. That Order, they add, would be more 
perfect were it not opposed by Radicals, whose opposition they are 
unable to subdue. All their habits and interests are bound up 
with the present system ; and as they can conceive no other 
system productive of the same amount of order, they regard every 
attempt at reform as a progress towards aifhrchy. 

In truth it is the fear of anarchy which makes Toryism strong ; 
.as it is the fear of the tyranny of a mob which gives to monarchy 
its dominion. I have known men, whoso hearts nobly responded 
to the cry of liberty — whose faith was in the future — yet who 
deemed themselvcR bound to throw the weight of their talents in 
the Tory scale, simply because they fancied the predominance on 
the Radical side becoming dangerous, and they believed that the 
exertions of all friends of Order were necessary to keep the country 
from social disruption. This espousal of a party, out of terror at 
its opponents, though sometimes the conscious act of reflective 
men, is oftencr the unconscious instinct, and not seldom the mcro 
dictate of interest. Men's convictions are wondrously shaped by 
their interests ! With perfect good faith they are unable to con- 
ccivo a state of society in which their present interests should be^ 
deranged, without at the same time deranging the general inte- 
rests of mankind. So difficult is it to conceive that what is sweet 
to should he bitter to others ! • 

Were it not for the terror inspired by the growing preponderance 
of democracy, and which seems to be h istening England into the 
vortex of social disorder, the Toiy doctrine would be almost univer- 
sally discredited, and reduced to a merely historical existence. 
Men would acknowledge that feudal institutions are unsuited ta 
noQ’fcudal ages. But now they declare— and justly — that even 
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these institutions are preferable to none, or to such as would 
destroy the order of society. 

Nor is this fear ungrounded. When I see the reckless and 
fallacious speculations of Owenism, Fourierism, and many other 
isms, boldly proposed ns the substitutes of our present system, I 
cannot wonder if sober men think it better “ to endure the ills we 
have, than fly to those we know not of.” Boon your guard against 
such theories. Oppose Toryism, and expose it ; but against all 
that facile u topis ts propose, defend it to your utmost. Toryism is, 
I believe, false ; but at any rate, when tempered by Radicalism, 
it does in some way preserve society from falling to pieces, and 
docs secure liberty to the individual. Socialism k as false in 
doctrine, and still more impotent to regulate society. 

There are evils in the present Law of Property. 1 believe 
these cannot much longer continue. A change must conic. But 
1 turn with contempt from those theories which propound as a 
remedy to the evils, the abolition of property altogether. If these 
theorists were not ignorant of literature as the}' assuredly 
are of the principles of human nature, they would scarcely propose 
as a novelty an utopia as old as Plato, which has been trium- 
phantly refuted as long ngo as Aristotle.* There are ovils also in 
the present Law of Marriage ; but to abolish marriage as the 
remedy is really as wise as to cut a man’s head off to euro him of 
the toothache. 

Toryism is the drag-chain upon impetuous, ill-considered reform. 
It responds to the strong repugnance man entertoiusagainst every 
change which does not bring with it a conviction ofMts ameliora- 
tion of his condition. It is the we-action against Jie attacks of 
revolutionary ardour. It is the bulwark against the too rapid 
progress of unprepared democracy. In this way it fulfils an 
important office in modern society, in spite of the decrepitude of 
its doctrine. 

Such as it is, it does mainly help to preserve Order, In this 
^respect it ha6 the support of all those whose sense of the necessity 
*for Order is greater than their sense of the necessity for Pn^rcss. 
It also accords with the natural inertia of the human race. Man 
is little prone to change. Like every other animal, he is essen- 
tially conservative. Change in him is only produced by extra- 
ordinary stimulus ; and it is seldom that ho releases himself from 


* In the masterly work on Politic* by that sage thinker. 
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live conditions which surround him, until they have become intoler- 
able. Were it. not so, how could ho explain the long continuance 
of flagrant abuses ? 

To resume what has been here laid down : Toryism is the 
exponent of one great principle — Order. Nevertheless it is not 
the Order necessary for the stability of modem society. It aims at 
the futile and visionary project of regulating modern Bocicty upon 
the same principles as were necessary for the regulation of society 
centuries ago. 

As conceived by the mass of Tories, ydb may consider the 
doctrine to be simply that of a Stationary school. It is the mere 
vis inertia of short-sighted, interest-blinded classes, wishing to 
“ let well alone.” 

As conceived by the thinking, energetic men of the party — men 
who, awakened to the extent of social disorder, would fain remedy 
it — mon who, with the boldness of thinkers, logically deduce from 
their premises such consccpiences as less venturous politicians 
shrink from naming — the proper name is mot the Stationary, but 
the Retrograde school. 

Young Englandism and ruscyism are the two great active 
sections of this school. Fantastic as their opinions may be, they 
are at any rate consistent ; and the political philosopher will gladly 
welcome them as at all events frankly expressing the real ten- 
dencies of Toryism. 

So much for Toryism. In my next I will point out the weakness 
of its great antagonist — Radicalism. Ever yours, 

* Vivian. 
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The clock upon his table struck two ! Before had been the 
#amc dull sound as now came after, stroke by stroke, without 
rousing him from his deep abstraction. But now, after the silenco 
of hours, and diligence of travail, thought had reached its proudest 
climax— knowledge of truth ; for the causes traced had this for 
finality : “ That in proportion as man makes active the condition- 
ary laws, so will become entire his power over formative nature, 
and its mighty, moral, and governing consequences,” 

Hall, the great anatomist, was roused now, and got up to stir 
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Ins fire. The knocks were at the street door. Odd knocks toor 
not heavy, like a cabman’s ; not short and quick, like those of 
gentility ; not humble and timed, like those of poverty — but heavy, 
low, untimed, as if a brutish coarse hand struck them. His 
servants had been long in bed, and for a moment he hesitated ; 
but the knocks going on, he lighted a candle at the gas-burner, 
and went to the door. When opened, he was surprised to see 
before him, a low, round-shouldered, thick-set man, with small 
stupid-looking blood-shot eyes, and a thin unshaven beard. He 
wore a low-crowned <hat, and butcher’s smock ; the latter, like his 
hands, incrusted with blood and grease, and hanging dank round 
his filthy leather gaiters. Both sight and sense revolted from the 
man : for in no charnel-house, no fever-hospital, no den inhabited 
by les chifonnicrs of Paris, or the beggars of Westminster 
Almonry, had this great surgeon ever come upon a stench more 
foul. Nor did speech seem human ; even this had been brutalised 
by the demoralising influence of cruelty and filth. The great 
surgeon’s first impulse $vas to close the door against such a visitor 
at such an hour ; but the man seeming in earnest, he patiently 
tried to understand what he said, with this result : That he was 
a Smithfield butcher ; that his only child, long ill, now lay dying ; 
that many surgeons lmd attended it without success, and that the 
landlord of a certain Smithfield tavern, having read in the news- 
papers of the surgeon’s great fame, had advised this butcher to 
apply to him. Imputing Hall’s ovident reluctance, not to its true 
cause, the repulsiveness of his own person, but to some doubts 
respecting payment, the butcher drew from bis pocket a greasy 
canvas hag, and taking out several sovereigns, proffered them. 
Though Hall shook his head in instant negative, he now, seeing 
the man’s mission was a real one, invited himf*im closed the door, 
aud led the way to his study. In such disorder, , & it usually was at 
night, when alone and sure of boing undisturbed, in his great 
anatomical analysis of form, this room, coupled with his fame, as 
detailed by the landlord with great fulness, was just the sort of 
4place to rouse the stolid curiosity of ignorance. Still the «gaze 
was but a dull wondering one, till it rested on a large atlas or book 
open on a reading-desk. Then was it intense, absorbed, wonder- 
ing ; the whole body, in its bent-forward attitude, as expressive of 
oreathless curiosity as the face. Yet on that page was repre- 
sented nothing more than an idiot’s head, horribly contorted and 
ugly, and drawn os large as life. Still the man's wonder was. 
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bo intense, that quite unconscious, as was evident, to himself, lie 
drew nearer and nearer, till at last he stood close before the page, 
and with uplifted finger. The attention of Ilall, who had now 
rung for his servant, and was putting on his coat, was presently 
arrested by the man’s attitude ; he crossed the room and stood 
beside him. “ Well, friend, and what see you ?” The butcher* 
with blanched face, and eyes still more blood-shotten, though in & 
voice, that was almost soft and whispering, compared with its 
previous brutality, answered, “ Tho child ’s no sense, it is aa 
idiot.” • 

“ But you seem bright enough, eh ? What ’s your wife ? ” 

“ Twice as sharp as I, sir. Kept the ’counts like a school- 
master ’afore she took to tho dram ; but it ’s nil up with her now* 
like the rest o' the women. Gin ’s second natur to them as are 
up in the heart o’ the slaughter houses. Though as to the child* 
if . . . Again tho man looked up into the surgeon’s face. 

“ I am not a God, friend, to make that wholly straight, which 
Nature has fashioned crooked, though ignoaancc has told you so* 
There ’s first, as you say, to save the child’s life ; then wc ’ll sec. 
Time and care have done as much as this ! . . . As he 
spoke, his henign and intellectual face bent towards the page, anti 
his hand turned the leaf to another, where was still the idiot’a 
face ; but yet, in its approach to sense and humanity, whole types 
above the one foregone. Ilall looked down to see if ignorance 
could comprehend this change, and lo ! the mighty universal heart 
of Nature, never wholly degraded, or senseless, in its worst coiv- 
dition, was tt^iched; eyes seared by years’ vision of cruelty were 
wet, and tears fell on his uplifted bands. For hero was his child 
as it was — here as it might be. No other circumstance could 
have thus told upon this hardened and ferocious man ! 

It was a spring morning; the streets sloppy, and the air seeming, 
keen and cold whilst they swiftly trod the broader Btreets, but 
becoming close and fetid as the purlieus of Saffron Hill closed 
round ; and this too at every step thicker and duller with the roar 
of human voices and tramping feet. Elsewhere, human eye* 
and ear, in streets, in lanes, and square*, in market-places, oi* 
quays, on wharves, the mighty city lay profoundly still — its heart 
throbbed not : here another generation was at its task-work of 
labour and crime, and with loud voice, coarse gesture, swift 
motion, roared on its way, or crept silently along as if its fitful 
hour of task-work were short ; ending when dawn begun, and map* 
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rose to true work with the sun. Hawkers and butchers, prostitutes 
and thieves, children and beggars, knife-grinders and dealers, pie- 
men and link-boys, made up the motley rings that swayed on in 
one direction round droves of frightened cattle, urged on by men 
and dogs, the drivers hanging on the outskirts of those crowds in 
parley with some hawker, or the depths of a thrifty Scotch bargain 
with some still more cunning salesman. Just on the skirts of the 
market, where the crowd of cattlo and men was still denser, and 
the smoke from thc.glaring links hung in a cloud, the butcher turned 
down a narrow passage, crossed a court strewn with rotted litter, 
and into which old stables, now converted into slaughter-houses, 
opened, and from this court into passages long and intricate, plas- 
tered like those of a dwelling-house, but the walls dripping with 
filth, and tho brick floors so slippery with blood and grease that 
even the practised foot of the butcher swayed to and fro. The 
surgeon’s curiosity was intense ; though his heart sickened in the 
gratification of this curiosity. And from these passages, so durk 
that tho way had to be often felt, and so narrow, that a stout man's 
shoulders would have touched cither side, slaughter-houses opened ; 
some, like wildernesses, stretching far back into dim vacuity, the 
foregrounds light enough to show the demoralizing orgies held, 
and others small, like prison cells, swarming with life, and varied 
with all conditions of scene. Amongst these grim wildernesses 
wore some, where poor brute nature awaited its lingering death, 
lolled its thirsty tongue, and gazed ardently at every passing hand 
for food and water ; dying a long first death within these sickening 
scenes, the more sickening to this mild brute natute, nurtured on 
the breezy Highland hills and flojvery pas toi al Jeas —some, where 
death's work was only half accomplished, so that slow sinkings 
and long agonies should create fitting delicacies for tho sated 
appetite of the epicure ; some, where unnatural food paved the 
way to this slow process ; some, where the upbeaved floor of filth, 
like that in Heathen fable, rotted and festered and begat its dire 
miasma ; some, where the blood made its own stagnant pools, or 
trickled in dire waste to the gurgling sewers low down ; # some, 
wliero foul cruelty played its Hecate part and revelled in brutality; 
some, where round charcoal fires, half-naked men and boys whooped 
and fought, and cooked and eat their insatiate meal of quivering 
flesh ; and even some, where demoralized and scarce recognisable 
woman played her part, imbrutified by crime and gin. And yet. 
Corporation of London, you nurse this Sttdthfleld in your city’s heart, 
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and cherish, by your monopoly, these orgies. In sanatory-pattern 
books, such nature-men as your Chadwicks, your Duncans, your 
Southwood Smiths, colour your town-plans with light or shade as 
disease and health prevail ; and if these same great nature-men 
draw skeleton plans of your boasted city, and colour by this same 
rule, why, on this same Smithfield, will sink down a cloud, so 
dense and dark, a tempest-night shall be dawn by comparison. 
Further too, with this monstrous stereotyped monopoly is your 
stereotyped idea that gold and silver alone coiwtituto wealth ; that 
they are sole tangibility of riches. So with this same tangibility 
your exchequer is laden ; you fasten it up with bolt and bar in 
your Bank of England cellars ; you think ail real wealth is safe in 
your goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ windows, and exists only in your 
hoard of civic plate, in your cash-boxes, in your purses ! You cry, 
4i This bullion is solely capital ; here wo have it safe : and for famine, 
paralysed trade, or for misery amongst the gold-creating classes, 
we are the Lord Bountifuls that give so well in charity.” Why ? 
—In this same nursing-bed of your city’s w^rst demoralization and 
crime, rots, wastes, flows forth, sinks into the ground, desecrates 
humanity, pollutes nature, such infinite and prodigious riches, that 
your tangibility, — bullion, capital, — large though it be as your ste- 
reotyped idea, is hut a mustard grain to a mountain ! Preserve 
these same agents, let them no longer brutalize and pollute, let 
chemical discovery remain no longer in books or merely active in 
the crucible ; let it assist the conditions for evolving the limitless 
fruitlessneBB of nature, and these same organic principles which 
now desecrate and pollute, will, by their new elements, feed your 
before charity-fed and theft- sup ported population, and give it some- 
thing like a sane and moral bearing. 

As the way through these filthy passages grew more intricate 
and darker, the butcher stepped on before to get a lantern, and 
the anatomist slowly following, soon found the passage broadened 
out into a little open yard, surrounded by these same iniquitous 
dens of cruelty and filth. From the iron grating of one streamed 
so strtmg and broad a light, that ho stepped up omUooked within/ 
and saw some five or six half-naked raon and lads perched on a 
aort of bench around a charcoal fire. Having somo matter' of 
dispute on hand, their faces were crowded over the glaring fire like 
a cluster of bees ; and far above piteous bleat and low, rattled , 
the jinking pence as they were snatched from hand to hand 
>by one or other of the disputants. At this point of fierce oath 
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and denial, one lad, less likely, perhaps, to be a victor than 
the rest, turned round, and touching another on the shoulder, 
cried out, “Hallo! soft Ned’s at his work agin/’ At which 
shout others turned round and joined in the brutal hallo. “ Now, 
my lmrties,” roared a grim savage, thrusting the score of pence 
that had settled the dispute into his breeches pocket, which, 
by tlic way, was the only garment he wore, “here goes for Ned’s 
lesson and as he spoke, he shied, with accurate aim, a short 
thick stick that lay,on the floor at a lamb tethered to an iron ring. 
It had hitherto stood, though bleeding and faint, and had lapped 
some water from a little rusty porringer that a boy, scarcely Been 
in the dim light, had held towards it ; but now, its fore-log 
broken, it sunk upon the recking floor, and a shout of brutal 
merriment rose* above its low moan of death and pain. “Good 
God ! ” thought the anatomist, “arc these^ things in the heart of 
London’s boasted civilisation?" Yes! fifty times worse, if - 1 
might paint them, and show how brutal cruelty is inseparable 
from hideous crime. «Sick at heart, Hall turned away, and found 
the butcher by his side. “ Dreadful scenes these ! ” he said. 
“ Wo ’se live among ’em, and git used to ’em,” was the only 
answer. With the light of the lantern they now got quickly on, 
and passing a sort of shod, in which a little old queer night-cappcd 
knife-grinder was busily at work, Muffs# the butcher, pushed aside 
a door at the end of a short unventilated passage, and his kitchen 
and its occupants were before them. If ho who has given so 
many great moral sermons to humanity, had wanted a model for a 
scene representing wealth, filth, and callous disregard, here It 
would have lain to his hand ; for # the substantial chairs, dressers, 
clock, gaudy clothes hanging about, and lavish eatables and drink- 
ables, all told of money ; tho discomfort and sottish misery, of 
filth ; and the disregard around the great wooden cradle of the 
child, of worse than callous indifference. The mother, imbecile 
with drink, lolled in a high-back chair, deaf to tlic moanings 
of her child ; three or four hoys, some in the chimney-corner, 

* and one of *theni seated on a pile of reeking hides, Cooked 
their supper over the huge fire ; two old women, crouched beside 
the cradle, sipped the gin set forth for them on the table, and 
chatted fiercely as they swayed the cradle to and fro, totally 
careless whether they increased or hushed pain ; and other women 
and gossips there were in the back-ground, who, younger and of 
more doubtful vocation, tried on the spendthrift finery scattered 
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about, or hobnobbed with cup and saucer. Scarcely able to 
breathe the pestiferous air, Hall’s first words were* to open a 
window— there was, none , “they always burnt candlos and 
when at that same instant the lads, warned by Muffs to go, opened 
a door beside the fire-place, in reeked the swelter and stench of 
the slaughter-house, thus merely divided from the human dwelling 
by a thin partition. Did the great anatomist wonder then, when 
throwing back the cloak that covered in the head of the cradle, to 
see before him the insane and animal-faced idio| mad with fever ? 
No ! the cause and the effect were one, and not mere incident. 
Nature is judge over her own mighty laws, and allows of no 
infringement in the constitution of her sublime progress ; but ever 
seems teaching to man, and evolving by circumstances, that all of 
her, with her, and belonging to her, must accord with her own 
universal harmony! The drunken mother was rather fair and 
yoyng ; the father, though brutalised and dull, was not deformed ; 
yet ticre was tbe child, so imbrutified and hideous, that compassion 
might have smote the heart of the most unpitying. It was very 
ill — fever was added to a new form of its insanity — this had made 
the father seek the great surgeon. After clearing the room of all 
but the mother, and lessening the huge fire, Hall wrote out n 
prescription, and dispatched the father with it to the nearest 
chemist. Whilst he was gone, he took the child upon his 
knee, and tried, by bathing its face and hands with water, to 
hush its moaning cries. But uselessly, even when the medicine 
was brought and given ; and the father, thinking these cries were 
precursors of its death, walked wildly to and fro about the kitchen. 

“ Sir,” he said, “stopping abruptly before the sDrgoon, and 
looking down on the child as it lay in its cradle, “ such a cro-tur 
is a judgment perhaps on me and her ; but if you can, save its 
life ; if you can bring its face nearer that one . . . 

“ It must be soothed and tamed from tliis den ; in it, it would 
not live many hours. Is there no one it has been accustomed to? u 

“ Why, I think/* spoke the old knife-grinder, who had just 
Btepped in to see how matters were going on, “ Ned’s the one 
that has sometimes got her to sleep, I know. Shall I make' a 
search, Muffs Y % 

** They ’re rolling the cattle into Diggis’s I hear, but , . " 

The old man was off, and soon came back with & lad, very gaunt 
and miserable, for he was only a hanger-on upon these scenes of 
blood, sometimes, as he had been that night ; at others, helping 
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the glue-makers and tallow-melters, and catching the skirts of 
vice and misery, for his shamble broad. Yet, perhaps from habit, 
the idiot child nestled to him and sunk to rest ; and, regardless of 
the fierce fever that parched it, the boy hung it over with tender- 
ness and pity. After some consultation with Muffs and the knife- 
grinder, Mr. Twirl, for this was the name of the latter, gave np a 
little garret that was his, in the same house as where he rented 
his shop ; and to this, with much care, the child was carriod. 
Though still in thc^ioart of these postiferous dens, being a garret, 
the room was cool and airy ; and after seeing it placed carefully 
in bed, the surgeon, promising to send some one to see it in a few 
hours, consigned it to the care of its father and the boy, who at 
Hall’s request remained. A sudden thought seemed to cross the 
Burgeoh’s mind, for he had reached the garret door, and then 
turned quickly hack. 

44 You were the hoy that gave the lamb the water, were you 
not ?" 

4 f Why, yes, Bir — I* . . . 

44 The act did you credit, though but ono of mercy I fear, in a 
million acts of cruelty. And the lamb . . . 

44 Is not dead, sir. Diggis said it wasn’t worth a fatliing, 
except for its hide ; and if I ’d do an extra bit o* night-work next 
market it should be mine.” 

44 Well, let it live — and come to me to-morrow. I will leave my 
address with this good knife-grinder.” When they reached the 
little candle-lightod shop below, the surgeon made some inquiry 
touching this lad. • 

44 Why, what them as is here cj^ll a queer ’un, sir — thatiB, soff r 
’cause he hasn’t quite sich a likin to wickit-niss as themselves. And 
I don’t expect he should, seeing I *ve taught him a bit o’ reading in 
the way of a newspaper, for I ’&e a politician to the b&ck-bonc, 
sir. And so, what with somo other queer fancies, about collecting 
bones, them days he works for tho bone-boilers, and doing what he 
calls chemistry work with my old tea-kittle, why, ye see . . 

44 Ho s not related to Muffs ? ,f • 

44 Dear, no, sir ; he was found, a baby, amongst the shambles. 
Nome crctur had left him there. As for Muffs, he works for him, 
when the slaughter work is heavy, and thus has bushed that idiot 
baby, so ... 

At this same word the knife-grinder stuck a candle into a 
lantern, and opening the lower hatch of his shop, stepped on 
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before to show the way. The same vile dens were passed as 
in coining, only now they seemed to be filled with shouting men, 
and tramping infuriated cattle. Sounds thero were, too, of blows 
ns hard as if struck with the hammer and the arm of Thor or 
Vulcan ; the gleam of mauy torches, and the clap of opening 
and shutting gratings that led to vaults below ; and yet, above 
all these, the human roar of Suiithfield, making perfect this grim 
negative of a boasted civilisation ! 

From this same time, the great anatomist took interest in tho 
sanatory condition of Smithfield, in tho mental progress of the 
idiot child, and the fortunes of the shamble boy. As soon as 
the fever was abated, Peg was placed with other children, on whom 
the great surgeon was trying bis humano and educative theories, 
at a cottage within an easy distance from town ; and when Ned, 
rescued from his shamble life, and educated at the expense of 
Hall, followed up his chemical and anatomical tastes, in the labo- 
ratories and dissecting theatres of the metropolitan hospitals, 
instead of in the tea-kettle of the knife-grinder, or the slaughter- 
houses of Smithfield, it was a bright holiday to go and seo poor 
little idiot Peg, waxing wonderfully towards sense ; and Bell, now 
grown into a comely sheep, following her footsteps amidst the 
field and garden flowers. Oh ! let mo whisper to you — that no 
element of Nature is ignoble ! 

♦ ** at 

Monopoly, however, hacked, whether by tyranny, whether by 
money, whether by ignorance, or even all combined, falls beforo 
the gathered moral force of Common Sense. Therofore it was, 
wlicu national education multiplied this admirable • part called 
Common Sense, the grim nuisance of Smithfield market fell; not, 
however, without groans from battened monopoly and the plethora 
of corporate rule. And none so helped towards this just fall as Hall, 
the great anatomist. He it was, who, assisted by the familiar 
knowledge of Ned and the knife-grinder, laid before parliament, in 
succinct detail, the horrors of this Smithfield and its grim dens 
called slaughter-houses, lie showed, that with such .a focus for 
generating crime, education was nil ; that the nexus which bound 
miser/ and filth together, was the same that bound them to vice 
and crime. That in Buch an atmosphere of putrescence none but 
a physically' degraded population could exist ; that this physi- 
cal degradation, followed out through generations, brought human 
nature to a type below that of the brute ; and that these same 
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scones of brutal death and slaughter were the truest school 
for the glories of the hangman and the gibbet. Common Sense 
understanding these things at last, Smithfleld nuisanco fell. » 

Now, the abattoir system, active to "supply a mighty population 
with its staple food, no longer, of necessity, involves phases of 
demoralization. Placed under government - control, no pollution 
exists ; and animal life, taken with the least pain and tho quickest 
dispatch, leaves no room for cruelty. Tho refuse, onco left to rot 
and create the foulest of nuisance, is now, hy chemical agency, 
•converted into the finest fertilising power ; whilst, from the experi- 
ments made in the abattoir laboratories, are rising discoveries, to 
startle even a progressive and believing human mind. Such is the 
metropolitan abattoir , “The Market New,” instead of “The 
Market Old,” in all its conditions assisting towards the develop- 
ment of a healthy and flourishing population. Hall wa3 right : Man, 
by development of moral law, gains power over formative nature. 

A large and flourishing lodging-house for Highland drovers, 
and countryfolks, is c now kept by Mulls; and it is beautiful to 
hear old gray- headed men say, how the gentle idiot girl, when 
they are sick or tired, comes to tend them or sit beside them, and 
tells all she knows of the country and tho flowers. And, whal is 
greatest still for my argument : of true nobility, the abattoirs and 
their hospital have a wondrous nature watching over them ; 
wondrous in knowledge, tho once poor shamble boy — the great 
hnmanitary English Parent Duch&telet. 

Oh ! world, let me whisper it unto A ice musically again — No 
element of Nature is ignoble ! • 

• Silverten. 
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u Les penstfes dee hommes ressembleut 
A Pair, aux vents, et aux saisons ; 

" l^fc aux girouettes qui tremblent 9 

luconstamment sur les maisons.” 

Philip DtsportPs Early French Poets , hy Cary. 

Thru* they come !— the jocund phantoms— 

Beautiful in all but truth, 

Trooping with the breeze and sunbeams 
O'er tne morning hills of youth. 
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There they tome 1 all clad in bnghtness, 
Music sounding tlnough their wmgB , 
For, did evei thought 01 sadness 
Shadow young imaginings ? 

Life’s romance is bound among them — 
Phantasies most pure and glad, 

And m every human bosom 
Is thtir death-throe long and sad. 

See ! that wild injurious* Spml, 4 
Pioud, but beautiful as light — 
bh( with Uuiel, biy, ind sceptie, 

Rules young htarts with m itchless might. 

She, who points to eai th’s di^tmctioi s — 
Scholars, W irriois, Poets’ sw iys — 

Beams of hope, and buds of promise, 

Flings she o’u their thorny ways 

Telling not of weaiy vigils, # 

Nor that yeais with faboui life, 

Train the ment il gl idiatoi 
For the liiumph and the strife 

And she vs hispers not the w aiming — 

If ye live the goal to win, 

Past the zest foi keen enjoyment, 

Old the lieait, and wise m sin 

She paints not th’ untimely furrow, 

• And the rich hair eaily grey, 

Shatter’d ties, and withu’d garlands, 
Trampled m ambition's way f 

Yet is she a glonous fepnit 
And the sm— if sin it be — 

-Tempted angels, and hath gn en 
Moitals immoitality 1 

See the next bright phantom coming — 
Monarch of the present hou^ ? 

And the greatest mind and Ime t, 

€ Beads beneath his magic po 1 1 . 

Love with beauteous dreams hath peopled 
Hearts as pure as mountain snow ; 
flashing oft a gleam of virtue 
\Sbxo 9 the soul abased and low. 

NO. XXX.— m. Y. MM 
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Oft hath he the sway divided, 

With all other passions there ; 

Hand in hand with proud Ambition 
He hath walked in raiment fair. 

Scenes are his of quiet gladness, 

Scenes where all is woe beside, 

Where his lamp, yet fondly cherish’d, 

Floats down Fortune’s roughest tide. 

Noble <!eeds oft unrecorded, 

Self-oblivion hath he taught — 

Font of many a hope and blessing, 

Pure and bright and lofty thought 1 

I am lost amid the beauty, 

I am lost amid the throng 

Of the visions, and the promise, 

And the hope, and lignt, and song. 

They havp faded, died, departed 
Phantoms of the new-born mind ! 

And the pilgrim in his noontide 
Leaves youth’s morning dreams behind. 

And before him stand ungavnish’d, 

The realities of life ; 

And he girds him up for action, 

'Mid the stir and din and strife ! 

Mns. Acton Tindal. 


A DAY WITH OLD OCEANUS. 

It is a glorious morning at that season of tho spring, when, 
laying aside her fickleness and coquetry, she resigns herself to the 
youthful and fervid summer. The topmost leaves of the taller 
trees, gently stirred by tho luscious air, are twinkling in the sun- 
light, in alternations of greon and gold ; tho sky is one limitless 
expanse of deep blue, save in the oast, where a few transparent 
and richly gilt clouds rest on the horizon’s verge — beautiful frag- 
ments of the chariot wliich has conveved the monarch of Nature 
to this portion of his kingdom. It is one of those mornings, 
exhilarating alike to soul and sense, in which it seems something 
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monstrous to think of doing anything, except to drmk the balmy 
sweetness of Nature’s cup ; thcio is a holiday-feeling in the atxno 
spliore, and a holiday we mean to make of it. To-day will wo 
listen to the murmurings of the summer ocean. Our littlo yacht 
lies hut a short half-hour s journey from hcncc, and if you will 
accompany us, kind reader, you shall be heartily welcome to a 
share of tho day’s pleaaui c. Look through that opening in the 
trees — there is the estuary, widening as it flows on its glittering 
and tortuous course, between thickly woojjcd hills, and sweet 
Tallies rich in promise. A few minutes, and wc are standing by 
tho side of our boat, which is at present high and diy on the 
4t haid,”for tho tide is little moio than half-flood, and having some 
time therefore to spare, we will introduce you to that amphibious 
animal in a pair of patched canvas trousers supported by one 
brace, bauyan shirt, and fur cap, which he wears with tho peak 
over one car — ho is the sailing-master of our vessel, and as ho is 
seldom known on the quay by any other name than 41 Bill,” wc 
shall adhere, for custom’s Bake, to that brfef and euphonious appel- 
lative. It is needless to say, for you will perceive it at once, that 
he is a character, and consequently onjoya all the privileges and 
immunities of that favoured class. While he is gone to till those 
two stone bottles, one with porter from the littlo inn, over which 
swings the sign of a ship most preposterously built and out- 
rageously ligged, and the other with water from a rill which 
gurgles through that field, wo wiU take a survey of the quiet scone 
around us. Steeped in sunshine, and half-hidden by a screen of 
nets and m&sts, stands a little fishing village, at a, short distance 
on tho opposite bank of the riwer, — from whence tho clink of chain 
-cables, and the musical cry of those who man the handspikes, 
announce that the little fleet of dredgermon are putting to sea. 
Small groups of old worn out sailors sit about on the huge, rusty 
anchois which He on the quay. Before us, extend the waters of 
the harbour, flashing in silver radiance, and quivoring with the 
dazzling scintillations qf uvery restless ripple. ** What do you* 
say £ you can’t sec our yacht i ! her little hull i^hidden by tho 

bend of the river, but if you look over f he hillock on your right, 
you will sec a mast, from the taper extremity of which streams a 
red and white swallow-tailed flag — that ’s she, and a pull of ten 
minutes will bring us alongside. * k Como Bill, lcndv alive — we 
want to be off — are all the things in tho boat ? ” To this Bill 
replies by a nod, (it is too soon in the day for him to be talkative), 

m x 2 
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and putting our shoulders to the boat, we run her into the water, 
out with the oars, and are soon on board our little craft. We 
“ up foresail/* and while Bill is kneeling on the half-deck, hauling 
in, hand ovor hand, the cable, carefully cleaning it of sea-wccd 
and mud, before he deposits it in a neat coil, we ship the tiller, 
and inquire which way ho wants to cast her. Without looking 
over his shoulder, he makes a signal with his hand — we comply, 
as wo suppose, but as her head swings contrary to the desired 
direction, he sings out, “ T’other vay, sir, t'other vay — don’t 
stand hactin’ and skylarkin’ now, ve shall be aground in a minute 
— 9hovc your helium hard down and haul in that ere sheet to 
leeward — I towd you t’other vay.’* The anchor is lifted, and the 
little vessel bounds to the touch of her helm, like a courser to the 
rein. We have got the wind nearly ahead, so wc must beat out 
of the river. “Now then, you Bill, don’t go to sleep — get the 
topsail on her, we arc becalmed under the high land, and arc 
drifting astern with the tide.” Bill proceeds to hoist the topsail, 
muttering something about 11 not having had any breakfast yet," 
— so as soon as the topsail is set, the little deck made neat and 
orderly, and the sheets all clear, we appease his temper and 
hunger together, by the propitiatory offering of a piece of cold 
meat and a slice of bread, both of which he holds in his left hand, 
while he works away with a clasp-knife, hanging l>y a rope-yarn 
from his neck, plates being superfluous articles in his Diogcnic 
establishment. Well, eat thy breakfast, poor neglected item of 
humanity, and let not the thought of thy many deficiencies impede 
the activity of those vigorous jaws, (not that wc havfc many fcar9 
on that hoad); for if through thy .hard lot thou art a stranger to 
life’s amenities, be it thy consolation, that through the same cause 
thou art also insensible to much of its bitterness, for, 

“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

Is always the first to be touched by the thorns,” 

Away we go, the breeze freshening, and tho diamonds dancing 
at our bows, to tho musio of the Tritoifs horn. White quests 
begin to gleam and gambol on the tops of the glassy ridges. Tho 
woodland scenery of the river is giving place to the long line of 
barren sand, dotted hero and there with a Martollo tower, or 
Preventive station. At the distance of a couple of miles on our 
weather-bow you may sec “a darker speck on the ocean green ” — 
it is the buoy that marks the bar at the entrance of the harbour ; 
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and when wo have left it astern wo shall he fairly in the German 
Ocean. Our sailing-master has finished his breakfast ; and after 
giving one glance to the sails, and another to the sea aud sky, 
he lies down to sleep on the cabin floor ; knowing that as we are 
clear of the river his services will not be so much required. And 
now that nothing is heard but the monotonous wash of the waves, 
rolling in from windward in interminable succession, and the wild 
scream of the sea-bird, wheeling bis glittering circles overhead, 
let us havo a little quiet converse on the character and habits of 
those who pass their life, and too often moot death, on the dreary 
“ waste of waters.” 

Wc think we are justified in asserting, that the true character 
of our seamen is hut very imperfectly understood by landsmen 
generally, and that those whose ideas of the “ British Tar ” aro 
confined to the blue jacket, white trousers, and other attractive 
qualities of the sailor, on paper , can form but little notion of the 
mental and moral degradation of the geneiylity of those who man 
our coasting and merchant vessels. The early tuition in the 
duties of a sailor’s life necessarily excludes him from many advan- 
tages which landsmen are perhaps too apt to undervalue ; and the 
whole course of his hard servitude strengthens tho barrier which 
seems to divide him from his kind. Ilis privations are groat, his 
usage hard, and sometimes cruel ; his means of self-improvement - 
are small, and his inclination still less than his means ; his plea- 
sures (so called) arc often brutal and debasing ; and his religion 
ia a mixture ?f superstitious fears and extravagant credulity ; but, 
if be is a “thorough sailor,” few persons seem to think it either 
practicable or necessary to make anything else of him. It is true, 
some masters of ships take very praiseworthy pains to improve 
the character, and ameliorate the condition of their crews ; and 
as far as outward behaviour and physical comforts aro concerned, 
much good arises. But, to raise the Bailor in the social scale, 
it is necessary that he should have social advantages— that thero 
should bo less exclusiveness in his information, tastes, pursuits, 
and companions, all of which the isolating nature of*his profession 
tends so much to preclude. It is easier to point out the defici- 
ency than to offer a remedy ; for, do what we may, it seems we^ 
eannot materially alter the constitution of poor Jack, whose chief 
property consists (as assigned to him in the old song) of “ a light 
heart and thin pair of breeches/' with which he endures privations 
with a cheerfulness which would make a landsman blush at bis 
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own discontent, faces many a night of stormy horrors with 
unshaken constancy ; and when cast, bruised and shivering, on 
the terrific lee shore, with nothing but his life and a few rags, he 
wends his way to the nearest port, re-ships under a new master, 
and smokes his pipe with new ship-mates, with a stoicism worthy 
the admiration of Zeno himself. There is a singular combination 
of childishness aud manliness in the naval character : on points 
where a landsman would show acuteness of observation, depth of 
thought, or soundness of judgment, Jack proves himself a very 
child ; but where that same landsman would hide his fearful 
head, and close his eyes and ears to sights and sounds appalling, 
there the sailor displays tlic coolness and the promptitude,- the 
energy and tho hardihood, that have gained for the British flag its 
proud superiority. Although a sailor’s life is passed amid scene? 
of the most touching beauty or awful sublimity, his uninformed 
and obtuse mind seldom appreciates their influence ; and though 
]*o visits lands basking in the rays of Nature’s diviuest light, and 
walks the streets uf cities resplendent with the glories of art, or 
dim with the melancholy shadows of departed greatness, it is all 
tho same to him, and the only information he can give you on 
the subject is, how they had the wind going down channel, how 
many times tlioy reefed topsails on the voyage, and what a spree 
tliev lmd the first night they went ashore. 

But, whilst thus chatting, we have left the land far to leeward* 
and our tight little craft is pitching and labouring in the heavy 
sea, now burying her bowsprit till the jib is wet halfway up, and 
now settling her stern in tiro seething waters, till you may see 
under her fore-foot. If you will kk?k that sleeping philosopher up, 
we will take the topsail in, for we have got rather too much canvas* 
on her for this stiff breeze. “ Halloa, there, you ecu of a sea-cook, 
turn out, will you, and take in topsail.” Sailor-like, he is awake 
in a moment, and after his usual comprehensive glance, he says, 
“ Take in topsail ? Yes, I should think so. You must be crazy, 
together, to carry on her so. I ’ll lay a farden cake that ere top- 
mast is sprung. Vy, there ’s the hystermen a-takin* in a reef in 
their mainsails, and hero ’s you a-drivin' — k -'. M The rest of the 
sentence he mumbles to himself, as he sits astride on the cross- 
trees. The wind is backing into the oast, and increasing to 
nearly half-n-gale. The sea is rising, and as it strikes the bows 
of our vessel, it makes her quiver from head to stem. She 
seems, at such times, to be endowed with the power of thought* 
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and to be reasoning with herself upon the propriety of proceeding 
any further. “ Look out, there, sir, for that sea — keep her head 
to it. Luff — luff.” On it comes, like a hungry giant, and giving 
a smashing thump to our weather-bow, it breaks over us in a cloud 
of spray, wetting us to the skin, and covering the floor of the boat 
with water. “ My eye, that vos a washer! ” is the exclamation of 
our sailing-master, shaking his jacket, and knocking his cap 
against the mast. “ Call this goin a plasurin’, don't ye ? Veil, 
I 've heard the sayin\ that them that goes to Bea for plasurc 
ought to go to 1 ’ont say vere, for pastinfe.” 

“ Very good, Bill ; very good. Your remarks savour as much 
of the attic-salt as your jacket does of the sea-salt. But now, 
boy, let’s about ship — it ’s no use forcing her through such a sea 
as this, and we must be careful how we do it, too, for our boat is 
very low in the water, and her length causes her to ‘wear’ but 
slowly ; and if one of those great curly-hoadod fellows should 
take a fancy to plump aboard us while wo aro in stays, wc should 
soon sleep on that slimy couch where rest the hones of many a 
bettor man. Hoist the mizen, my lad ; as wo can’t carry our 
topsail, it will help us round the quicker. See your sheets all 
clear. Now , there ’s a lull. Down with the helm. Don’t let go 
the foresheet yet, or she ’ll miss stays.” 

The little vessel slowly brings her bowsprit to the wind’s eye ; 
the sails flap, and dash, and struggle, with a force that makes 
her tremble ; the mainsheet is tearing from side to side, on its 
iron horse — and if you have any respect for your brains, you had 
better mind # your head ; the angry crests are foaming and leaping 
round us, as if contending for their prey. “ Let go the fore- 
sheet.” “ All gone,” is the response ; and gradually falling off 
from |he wind, she fills on the other tack. We keep the helm up 
till we have brought the wind right aft. Then “ steady” is the 
word. “ Slack away your main sheet — it ’s jammod, somewhere. 
Give it a chuck. That *s it — let her have all of it, if you like. Clew 
up the mizen, we don’t want it now, and then bundle up and gefc^ 
the •topmast down.” There, now she s snug y and we will run* 
her into the smooth water of some quiet creek, and get our dinner 
; comfortably. ... 

We are now running before the wind under mainsail, jib, and 
foresail, and it seems to be a trial of speed between our boat and 
the white foamy waves, as they come racing, roaring, and hissing 
.on each quarter: the sharp : erking and heavy plunging of the 
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vessel through the buffeting seas, is exchanged for the graceful 
and triumphant sweep of u sca-Taglioni, executing a se 1° 
the blustering strains of old /Eolus. And now we are in the midst 
of the little fleet of fishing-boats which went dropping down the 
river in the calm of the early morning — we arc quickly leaving them 
astern, except that smart eutter-built little fellow who seems deter- 
mined to stick to us ; well, she certainly is a little beauty — look 
what a hoist her mainsail has, and there must be nearly a couple 
of hundred yards of canvas in her jib ; for half-an-hour we bowl 
along togethor without being able to shew him our stern, driving a 
creamy hill of foam before us with one continuous yet musical roar. 
She is steered by a stalwart fisherman, in water boots, blue ban- 
yan, and red night-cap, who, with pipe in mouth, and his hands in 
his pockets, stands with one foot on each side the tiller and steers 
with his legs, poising himself to the roll of the vessel with a steadi- 
ness and grace unattainable by any save a gonuino “ salt.” The 
othor occupant of the deck is a nondescript creature, supposed to 
be a boy, nearly extinguished by a sow-wester** which reaches 
half-way down his hack ; he is sitting on an inverted bucket 
cleaning fish, and is far too absorbed in his occupation to pay the 
smallest attention to us. But we must bear up for yonder creek ; 
and now comes the point of honour — shall we stand boldly athwart 
his hows, or confess ourselves beaten by slipping under his stern ? 
Our sailing-master looks with a wistful eye to our weak top-mast, 
and shakes his head with the conviction that it is “ no go/ 

“ Well, hut man, we can carry our mizen if we can’t our top- 
sail, and still leave him as much canvas as ourselves/* • Up it goes, 
and we slowly draw a-head — “ Now for it — hard a starboard! ** 
The space of frothing water between us rapidly decreases : u She ll 
he into us ! — no — ” just cleared her, and hardly that, our out- 
rigger scraping her cutwater. 

“ Call that closo shavinV* says our sailing-master shrugging 
his shoulders. 

The stolid but good-humoured countenance of our opponent 
ifolaxos into a g»n, and with a friendly waive of the hand, we each 
stand on our separate courses. The summer gale dies away as 
we near the land, and soon we float in the sunny waters of the 
•calm creek, its stillness only broken by the whispering sedges and 
•the plaintive note of the plover. Far down, through the clear 
depth, you may see the sandy bottom, studded with glistening 
shells, and interlaced with the bright-hned vegetation of the deep. 
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Flounce goes our anchor, frightening tho Nereids, and doubtless 
demolishing some half-score rare plants in “ Amphitrite’s bower/’ 
Dinner over, we luxuriate for an hour M’ith our Havannah, listen- 
ing in dreamy mood to the poppling of the water under our bows, 
mentally contrasting the tranquil beauty and soothing idlesse of 
the sccno, with the noisy, driving, scrambling world, and investing 
some imaginary isle that rears its fairy height above the blue waters, 
with a Mcdora’s tower or Haidec’s grot. A few drops of the like 
poetic infusion seem to have found their way intj the mind of our 
sailing-master, who remarks, that it was “just sich a arternoon as 
this, the last time aB ever he valked vith his young vooman,” and 
forthwith proceeds to communicate to us some interesting particu- 
lars relative to the fickleness of a certain barmaid, and the deep 
wrong which his sensitive heart has endured thereby. The tide is 
now making again, and warns us (if we mean to sleep ashore) to be 
getting our anchor up. 

Scarcely a breath crisps the surface of the slumbering and 
smiling ocean, in which the whito sails of nationless vessels are 
reflected in preposterous length. The larger boats are scooping 
water on their lazy sails, while the smaller ones are having recourse 
to thq[r sweeps, and we must follow their example. Slowly and 
laboriously we retrace the watery path through which we hounded 
in tho freshness of mom — meet emblem of the weary and time- 
worn man traversing again tho scenes of his childhood’s buoyancy 
— at length the church-spire and the vanes of tho ships in hurbour 
are discerned like specks of burning gold in the evening sky, and 
in due time our*boat lies alongside the quay where our sailing- 
master is soon recognised by some*** fidus Achates’* instituting an 
inquiry into the extent of his capability to ** stand a pint.” 

And now, kind reader, thanking you for your company, and 
hoping you have had a pleat ant trip, we present our hand and 
wish you good night. A. J. 
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BY PAUL BELL. 


No. V. — A Young Head uroN Old Shoulders. 

In spite of alt the fuss that is now -a -days porpotually made 
about. Middle Ago Art, by the Fadgetts and others, who seem to 
fancy that the World and themselves do not wrinkle fast enough — 
1 often thiuk it doubtful whether, at any previous period of Eng- 
land’s history, simple, natural Old Age, with its duties and its 
beauties, was ever so imperfectly understood. “ People choose to 
trip into their tombs now-a-days,” said a pleasant and familiar 
speaker, not long ago. It is not merely that eldest Miss Le 
Grands (there are such !) will learn the Ccllnrius — there 

were silly elderly gentlewomen giving to such “ unbendings ” 
when Richardson wrote the stupid second part of “Pamela”— but it 
is, perhaps, a consequence of these electrical and steam and ether 
times we are living in — that “most haste” has become Man’s 
motto: till lie forgets the hour at which a veil creeps over his 
eves; and his ears close gradually to oven the sound of tho 
Trumpet, and his limbs will no longer bear him in search of the 
Athenians’ pleasure — “ some new thing.” What wonder that his 
own displacement, is mathematically followed, by that also of those 
who wore meant first to lean upon and then to look up to him : andl 
who, finding him more than an equal, and less than an authority 
(which means also, a friend), consider him as filling the place of his 
hotters, and cumbering the ground i The Battas. who, as Sir 
Stamford Raffles informed us, were wont to eat their grandfathers 
and grandmothers with a Hungarian sort of sauce of rod pepper, 
are only a trifle more demonstrative than tho Young Rapids and 
Young Marlows, — I beg their pardons, the Dazzles and the Con- 
ingshys — of this Victorian, Gregorian, Sidonian, Mortonian, and 
Wheatstonian era ! 

Why should this be — save because too many will have young 
heads on their old rheumatic shoulders ? — will confound participa- 
tion and sympathy; whereas the one may ho all selfishness, 
while the other must be all self-sacrifice? Look at the wigs. 
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Sir, which elderly persons think proper to wear at this prosent 
juncture !— ~ the back and the front, half a century apart from 
each other. Look at the crippled old creatures one sees screwed 
up into agonising pantaloons, hobbling on towards “ Arthur’s 
bosom ” with as much solicitude to keep up (or to keep down, is 
it?) a waist, as if they were the generation among whom the 
Miss Kilnnmseggs were to throw their hundred-guinea handker- 
chiefs. Where will you find a gouty shoe ? — where meet the 
most delicate admission that corns exist (woful harvest !), save in 
the advertising columns of the Post or the Court Journal ? Con- 
sider the comfortless, unprofitable eye-glass, wedged in betwixt 
the poor furrowed old nose, and the ragged eye-brow, one secs too 
often : in place of the comfortable, easy, silver-mounted spectacles, 
which rode the human proboscis with ample dignity, and reposed 
“between whiles” in their roomy cases of shagreen! Call to 
mind the indulgence of pig-tails ! — though for that matter the 
Mirabels and the Valentines wore those too. The Old Man — one *b 
rather sick of hearing about the “ Old English Gentleman 99 since 
Lord George and Lord John and Ur. Benjamin have taken him 
up — and the last taken him among the Jews — v m as a pleasant 
sight to see : something that it soothed rather than shocked the 
muser to fancy himself ripening into. The Old Man, now, is too 
often a withered, faded, pinched, padded young one : dealing in 
perpetual tumbles over chairs or sprains against wardrobe corners 
rather than owning to the gout — dancing attendance on the 
girls, not as a, counsellor — not as a confidant — not as a good 
Brownie who loves to anticipate their little fancies and help them 
out in thoir little heart- scrapes : but, Heaven save the mark ! as 
a Flirt ! When I witness the success (as thoy arc pleased to stylo 
it) and the popularity of such spectres as this, — 1 am apt to cross 
myself, though as little of a Papist as Mrs. Black adder— and to 
remember these two lines of a l’oet grown old-fashioned in days 
when the most mysterious verse is thought the finest : — 

M 0may I with myself agree. 

And never covet what I 1 ' 

Our Halcyon Row has been hindered from becoming the perfect 
pain of peace in which harmonious Bells would like to walk their 
lives long— by its old people: the vagaries of some, and the 
selfish rapacity of others. My lame Boy, having been much 
diverted by some French pictures of “ Terrible Children, u was 
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frith difficulty put aside from beginning a companion series of 
44 Shocking Old People in which some of our neighbours would 
ftiave been sorry to see themselves figure. (Being prevented by 
•his mother and myself, he desires that the subject shall be sug- 
gested to Mr. Leech or Mr. Ii. Doyle !) — Mrs. Reodley feeding 
her cats, seven in number, and starving her servant maid ; of 
whom Mr. Vavasour always says, “ that had dogs been Mrs. 
Reedley's fancy, she could not have been so inhuman ; but that 
living with wicked creatures, can make even a Woman wicked ” — 
Mr. and Airs. Coppingham, who are known not to have spoken to 
each other for several years ; when at table asking each other 
what they will severally eat, through the medium of a servant. — 
Mr. Macdill, the contradictious Glasgow man, who raised his garden 
wall five feet high, just because my wife, who had displeased him 
by saying that she didn’t think very much of “ Roslin Castle,” 
begged him not — wore all to have been in Samson’s book ; and 
the Miss Lo Grands, moreover, threatened with a like fate : as the 
three Graces. But C thc foremost figure ought to have been one, 
which I shall take the freedom to portray ns well as I can ; the 
original having deceased, and having left behind him no one to 
lament or be ashamed of his misdeeds. 

This was “ Old Scrawdon,” as our neighbour at No. 17 was 
universally called, precisely because lie never would be old ; but 
strained to sing, and wrestled to dance, long after, as my Mrs. 
Bell hinted almost too broadly, “ he should have taken more 
serious matters into his head, and thought of his e^d.” lie would , 
sit in draughts of East wind, without a great coat, rather than 
express fears of rheumatism — hd used to make a fuss about being 
helped last at table, which consumed a prodigious quantity of time 
andtulk, and make every one feel out of place and ashamed: — was r 
for ever in an imaginable state of courtship to every imaginable 
woman ; and too often for respectability, offering himself to 
(" throwing himself at the feet ” was his own phrase) all manner 
of absurd and inaccessible persons* A list of the times he was 
just going tt> bo married, would fill one of the*une-volumo*French 
novels, and fit up dear Mrs. Trollope with a score of such new 
•combinations as she loves best. I must say for Mr. Scrawdon, 
however, that his determination was not always based on rnerce- - 
nary calculations. There was Mademoiselle Val do Grace, for-, 
instance, the French rope-dancer ( Acrobate , Miss Le Grand always 
•chose to call her, believing secretly, Samson says, that the word 
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is French for “Jezebel”), when she broke her leg — Scrawdon 
would have married her there and then : and made himself need- 
lessly conspicuous, by going about from house to house, and let- 
ting peoplo understand as much. Nay, his Sympathy, however 
creditable to humanity, became hardly docent, seeing that so many 
persons could tell, how, only three weeks before that time, Scraw- 
don had been paying close, and cozy, and respectable court to 
Mrs. Bullett, the widow of the carpet manufacturer : first having 
gone and looked at the pari si i register to ascertain how many 
years older than himself was the relict in quostidh. It took some 
short time, we believe, to make Mrs. Bullett aware of his inten- 
tions ; she being deaf and fat — one of those to whom facts come 
slowly to sink deep ; — and her answor was, packing up at an hour s 
warning, and starting for Iloylake : a step so astounding to all 
familiar with her habits, that even Mr. Scrawdon’B impudence dared 
not pack itself up to pursue her thither. So, to Bhow his con- 
tempt of the matter, as I have said, — he made love, up and down 
the Row, to the broken leg of Mademoiselle \ial de Grace ! She 
proved to have one husband already : a Spanish equestrian and bull- 
fighter, not distantly related, it has been said, to Dofia Lola of 
liberal memory — one Senhor Vai de Penas. But of this wo are 
not certain : sinco those foreigners are apt to fit up grand names, 
and husbands and wives, moreover — my wife insists— just as suits 
their convenience. 

Then, did we not know how, for one whole winter season, Old 
Scrawdon beset poor Miss Winifred Slagg, the invalid, with his 
distasteful attentions ? Any person with an iota of penetration, 
aware of the mystery which the. great gates of her brother’s 
house inclosed, would have felt that true kindness dictated non- 
interference. But Scrawdon wa3 coarse, and peering, and 
talkative, as Impudence’s self— vioidd help — would bo confiden- 
tial — would lay his finger on c * cry one's sore to pity it for being 
deep — would assume motives, and suggest remedies ; and wonder 
how some people had courage to look him in the face when the 
remedies were declined. But does any one require aty anatomy 
of the good offices of Selfishness ?— Sir, the man wrote verses (at 
least he called them so) at that modest, reserved, quiet gentle- 
woman — read them about among his friends, who were very 
curious to hear them, yet always spoke of them as “ indelicately 
familiar and when he had read them to everybody he could, 
think of (to some twice), printed them in the Poet’s Comer of the 
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Manchester ; with blanks and asterisks, indicating clearly 

the name of the Object and the Adorer ! If you saw him strut- 
ting down our Row when people were sure to he abroad, with 
some sort of a shabby flower in a pot — a dropsical crooked 
hyacinth, or a tulip just shedding its leaves, or the like — it was 
‘"for our poor dear friend,” — sometimes, “ for that poor Angel 
upon Earth, at the corner of Pymlett Lane. ” If he turned over the 
pious books on Mr. Fulsom’s counter (a noxious collection of the 
literature of uncharitublcncss), it was always when some one or 
two gentlewomen were in the shop, whom he could consult as to 
“ what would he likely to suit our poor dear Miss Slagg,” — just as 
if she was not superior to such hot and windy food — just as if she 
had not been surrounded by a sedulous and affectionate circle of 
younger persons — just as if he had meant to buy anything ! I 
verily believo he fancied that all this talking, and confidence : this 
winking, whispering, and professing to understand a person in 
whose resorves lay so much of her honour and virtue — must lead 
to something — to the fulfilment of his schemes. ’Tis no uncom- 
mon case for men to fancy that women may be limited down. 
Do they never ask, what sort of women, and by what manner of 
men ? But your elderly persons, who have the disease of getting 
married upon them, I have observed, are past the shame and 
rebuke of the answer ; and would throw off the lesson as impu- 
dently as Autolycus turned off the mischief of his ballads. At all 
events, Winifred Slagg was not the woman whom an Old Scrawdon 
can worry into the madness of matrimony. We have reason to 
think, that she never answered the fat, stalky hyacinths, nor the 
seedy tulips, nor “The Pearl,” or “Daily Ma#na, M or “The Papist's 
Reckoning” (if such choice tomes uwe sent to her), by word, look, 
or sign. J)md silence will sometimes kill even the impudence of 
a fortune-hunter, more finally and fatally than either protest or 
policeman. The nerve required, however, u to Iceep dead,” is 
amazing ; and poor Winifred^ security from some scene or scandal 
caused by her suitor’s importunity, resided, possibly, in the close* 
ness of lie* imprisonment. • 

But such impudence as that of our Shocking Old Man, though 
killed in one place ever so completely, will not be long ere it 
breaks out in another. After his ** Tear of Constancy/* as Old 
Scrawdon chose to call his farewell verses to W******d 
S***g, (published indecently, only one week before the self- 
same journal announced the poor woman’s release from all mortal 
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plagues) — after his having chosen to appear in widower’s mourning 
on the occasion, by which Miss Martha Lo Grand waB moved 
into saying 11 Come ; there must be some heart in that Mr. Scraw- 

don, after all ! ” it might have been hoped and anticipated 

that his malady was cured — had fairly been starved out of him. 
No such thing. A little shame, however, he did show, when 
taxed by my Mrs. Bell — who used to rato him us freely as if she . 
had liked him — with having been seen sneaking, three Sundays 
running, into the Quakers’ meeting in Dyer’s ^lose ; and on her 
adding, more in jest than earnest, “ I suppose you aro looking 
after that pretty Miss Gotobed, poor thing ! if they would only 

let her wear clothes like other people ! ” Little did my wife 

imagine that she had hit the nail on the head. Foolish as wc 
knew Old Scrawdon to ho — how could a staunch Ohurchwoman 
anticipate such a folly ? 

For it requires a training apart, and peculiar, and progres- 
sive, “ to make head or tail ” of a form of worship which is no 
form at all : or a quaint and paradoxical huftiour akin to Charles 
Lamb’s — to perceive in the silence and the strangeness, the 
antiquated costumes (shading off towards this wicked world’s 
fashion, in proportion as the wearers arc young or wealthy), the 
odd scraps of ejaculation, or the interminable sing-song of dreary 
discourses on a family of texts, with which other religious bodies 
have small traffic; to say nothing of the amazement which 
attends on the preaching of females — to perceive in all this, I say, 
more than rank absurdity and perverse singularity. Scrawdon 
was not one ot thoso who, sincere themselves, understand and 
allow for sincerity: whether, like Malvolio, it strut the world 
cross-gartered and in yellow stockings — or decketh itself in the 
ebony and ivory framework of a Sister of Charity, or weareth the 
Doctor’s gown — or the Peer’s ermine — or tho Pedlar’s blanket 
jerkin. A man who lived upon what he called “ good stories, ” and 
would have mocked at his own father in his coffin, could he have 
“dined out” on the strength of the mirth— whose thoory was, 
that all«teady and self-denying persons are humbugs, and that 
every man is at heart a cheat and every votnan at heart a rake 
— the monstrosity of such an one by way of commencing a course 
of Sunday behaviour, addicting himself to the drabness of Quaker- 
dom, must have struck any one less impudently vain. But in his 
own conceit, “he knew the charm” — would soon come round all those 
“Broadbrims! ” To twirl the thumbs was not so hard as to galoppe: 
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and he had learned to galoppe when hard upon fifty, in the hope of 
fascinating one of the six Miss Fadaiseys from Cork. He fancied, 
too, that “Friends ” groaned and hummed, as did the Puritans when 
the preacher was particularly weighty : and there was no great 
mystery in getting up that ! And, by gradually divesting himself of 
all colours, and approximating to the snuff-col cured and buttonless 
habiliments of the pillars of the Society, conceived that he would 
entice attention and excite observation ; little knowing — vain, mise- 
rable, frivolous creature ! — that Quakers are rather suspicious than 
desirous of prosofytes. Such as lie, however, know nothing save 
their own boastfulness. Accordingly, for many weeks running, he 
sate in Meeting on Sunday mornings, acting demure ness with all the 
pains in his power : and doing his best, between whiles, to peep under 
the poke bonnet of pretty Rebecca Gotobed. We have reason to 
know, that during liis season of probation, she received more than 
one anonymous letter beginning “ My pure heart,” or “ My dear 
sister in the (Scrawdon’s notion of Quaker love- 

making) — because, v’ith the tranquillity of utter impassive indiffer- 
ence, the maiden watered these into her album, betwixt a pencil 
drawing of Barley Wood and a neat transcript of “ A Beam of 
Tranquillity” — It is much to be doubted whether the nymph was 
ever for one passing second aware of the vicinity at Meeting of 
that fantastic elderly creature : her mind — as was shortly made 
known — being set on a choice in every respect more suitable : no 
one less than the son and heir of Friend Bottomley, a wool-stapler 
at Bradford, 

With some men, however, in some moods, (dospite my dead 
silence theory,) you must go to^he length of a kick, a policeman, 
or a lawyer’s letter warning them off the premises, ere they can 
bo made to understand that you mean “no and the utter 
motionlessness of Rebecca Gotobed, served merely as a stimulant 
to Old Scrawdon’s impudence. But he had not learned his lesson 
aright. He had heard that the Quakeresses are used to hold a sort 
of female parliament, for the transaction of their own parish busi- 
ness, Ho Jiad been told that George the Fourth, in his cady days, 
had sat through one of those quaint and peculiar sessions, and 
fancied that to accomplish a like feat, might exalt him as a man 
of prowess, in the meek imagination of the Quaker heiress. 
Little did he know the manner of “ she ” he had to subdue. 
Then the tale of the Regent’s intrusion had reached him im- 
perfectly ; it having occurred something after this fashion. — 
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To accomplish his purpose, the Trince had rocourse to strata- 
gem : absolutely donned ‘‘the wimple and the hood’* — or to speak 
plainer, put on woman’s attire, and thus disguised took his scat 
among the Dorcases and Tabithas. In this heterogeneous garb, 
Ilis Royal Highness remained undisturbed and undiscovered for a 
considerable period, enjoying much edification ; until the tranquil 
thoughts of his neighbour received a cruel shock, — when, on her 
eye glancing downwards, she perceived, through a tell-tale pocket- 
hole, a suqirising and profane pair of buckskiy uninistakeablcs ! 
lOf the scene which ensued — terminating, of course, in the expul- 
sion of the intruder — no account has ever been given : — and thus, 
it might be, that Scrawdon, hifVing merely heard the simple fact, 
without its dress — of the Woman’s meeting, and not of the leather 
breeches — or being at once a trifle courageous and flustered with his 
morning draught — imagined, that to take his scat firmly in the 
sanctum of Quakeresses, *cre they mustered, would he sufficient to 
^secure for him a permanent place there — and favour with the dam- 
sel, whom he trusted thereby to approach moft nearly. No sooner, 
however, was the shameless creature espied, than he was risen upon 
by six matrons : and swept out, there and then : with a decision 
brooking neither remonstrance nor resistance ; and as the invasion 
and his discomfiture were not concealed — even he could not face the 
^‘IIow do you like Quakcring, Mr. Scrawdon? ” with which ho 
was assailed on every side, so often as he showed his face : — and 
^vas fairly compelled to take to his heels, and disappear for a good 
six months from our neighbourhood. The Ladies were sincerely 
rejoiced at his departure: and missed him much as every one 
misses a long-established butt or stumbling block ! 

So much for a few of Old Scrawdon’ s futile attempts towards 
“ changing his condition,” on which I have been led accidentally 
to dwell. But this universal and offensive love-making of his, was 
merely one phase of his determination to be young in spite of 
Time, aud the rebukes of ail his acquaintance. His life, if vitality 
be measured by incessant audacity — was prodigious. But it w as 
noticeable, that, ridiculed, ill-spoken of, poor, and pushing as he 
was — somehow or other no one managed to snatch or to seduce so 
many of the good things of life to himself, as Old Scrawdon. To 
whom he belonged — where his youth had been spent — whether or 
not he had ever taken part in any serious occupation —whence 
he derived his means— and what made him choose Holey on Row 
as the scene of his disturbances — above all, what his age was— no 
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one could over toll. There was no one, however, he did not know 
— there was nothing he had not seen — there was no person he 
would not contradict, or set right, or attack — no festivity he chose 
to take a part in, at which he was not to be found in one of the 
places of honour. Every one despised him : he knew it, and did 
not mind. Everyone used him : and he used every one. There was 
no shaking him off — no snuffing him out— no affronting hire. lie 
would put his hand in your pocket for your snuff-box. — lie would 
ask the most touchy or the most pompous of the Dombey class, 
the figure of his income. He would inquire of a shrinking girl, 
before witnesses, a whether it was truo that her engagement was 
really broken off.” He was perpetually condoling with people 
who did not get on. He was always opening windows, when one 
wanted them shut— and speaking loud, when some shy and low- 
voiced talker wc wished to draw out, was just beginning to con- 
verse. Ho camo tho first, and stayed*the last ; and “cat and 
dranlc,” it was said, “ under more contempt, than ever attended 
any other man in Manchester/’ Hut what matter ? ho did eat 
and drink — and that was what Old Scrawdon wanted. 

After all — why should I grudge the admission ? — there must 
have been some geniality about the creature — to make him endured 
amongst us, in spite of such an unaccountable number of vexatious 
qualities. There was, as I have said, prodigious life, though pro- 
digiously little “soid ” — a disposition to make — should I not say 
toyetf— tho best of everything: — a sort of briskness and self- 
complacency which kept us from stagnation, even when it pro- 
voked us. You will remark, that tho persons who arc the loudest 
in dispraise of the Old Scrawdons, are precisely those who most 
readily fall their prey. And they take out the serv ice or enter- 
tainment forced from thorn, in complaint, and ridicule, and 
scandal tart as verjuice ! till on© fancies, that to them, a topic 
must be worth more than to most people. In our house, for 
instance, he seemed the most distasteful to my wife — who, yet, never 
failed to 4< get round to him ” by some route or other as circuitous 
as those taken by tho poets of Moses, or the prosers who praise 
Kalydor— when “ the wind,” with her " was in the east:” and her 
scolding cap was on. He was at the bottom of everything. If 
dinner was spoilt, “ Old Scrawdon had been there — and had sat 
too long, waiting to be asked ” — whence Cook came off scatheless. 
If Mr. Dabley'B dogs barked in the night, it Was nearly as bad 
as Old Scrawdon’s trying to sing u Here s a health to the King, 
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God bless him.” If her favourite newspaper spoke amiss of Lord 
John, or displeased her about Her Majesty (whether by flattery 
or by flouting, I shan’t disclose), that was “ down to the level of 
fecrawdon’s capacity.” She would lecture our boys for the hour 
together, with one and the same example for Bugbear, (and 0 
what a treasure is a family Bugbear!) When any person got 
married — which is generally, au event causing lcstlosslcss in 
her mind — " thcic was another poor thing safe out of Scrawdon's 
reach ! ” I once told her that she thought sonwich about the man, 
that were she a widow I was positive it would end in her paying 
her addresses to him ! The rage into which this threw her 
hi ought on the crisis of a quinsy, caught m consequenco of a 
window' Old Scraw r don had chosen to open, that he might inspect 
her balsams. And since he w f as hud in the church>ard there is 
no doubt that her debates have become fewot and duller — wanting 
the point and pungency of an evamplc. There may be another 
Shockmg Old Man fitted up for the comfort of tho merry wives of 
Halcyon Kow : but so complete a one will baldly be in our time. 
Your nuisance, if worth anything, must bo of some years* stand- 
ing ! And tho esteem in which Old Scrawdou was hold may be 
iuferied from the fact, that every one was eager to attend his 
funeral. lie obliged us all, by dying of tho illness of a few hours 
— since, had tho malady been a long one, my wife can still fret 
herself into a heat, “ by thinking how he would have expected all 
of them to come and nurse him, and to cook messes for him ! ” 
And it is plain, that she feels she must have fulfilled his expecr 
Nation. # * 

Which of you — rising aspirants to Womans favouf, or Man's 
respect — would like to be written of, as I have written of Old 
Scrawdon ? Moral — Think, while you are yet young, that you 
must grow old — that when ; ou are old, you may not fancy 
yourself young. 
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It is not known at what period Cent per Cent first saw the 
light of this work!. According to some authorities, we have 
no evidence touching the land of his birth, which is absolutely 
unassailable. England, cry the English, — who are not without 
good proofs. Franco, cry the French, — and they also offer a 
guarantee. The biographer of Cent per Cent is much bewildered. 
Germany advances claims ; others will have it that he was of 
Hebrew origin — Iloiner and the sevon cities! But Jacob Bryant 
questioned the existence of nomer. Was Cent per Cent ever 
rocked in a cradlo-^evor dandled on a parent’s knee ? Shall 
wo not decide that he is an impersonation of that spirit of 
commerce which seeks to buy in the chcnpest, and sell in the 
dearest market? “Truly/’ clamour half-a-dozen voices, “he is. 
no real personage/ * “Mythology exploded!” say they again. 
Mythology, in its most extended sense, is even now being woven 
up with history — even now — in this English nineteenth century' — 
in this ora of railroads and typography. And then they refer us 
to the memorabilia recorded of George the Third and Sheridan. 
How many anecdotes related of the King — how many brilliant 
speeches attributed to the wit, £hey ciy, have no foundation in 
fact ! The first did sidy things, the second spoke wi'ty sayings ; 
but oral tradition accumulates spurious anecdote and bon mot . 
Accretions gather around the King and around ri,e orator — float 
for years in popular tradition — are at length Beized upon by 
hungry booksellers, and chained down into type for ever. 

“ Posterity/' they add, “ will confound the false with the true.” 
So is mythology at work. I care not to gainsay these foolish 
clamourers. I believe Cent per Cent to have had a reaf exist- 
ence— to have lived upon this earth, doing such and such deeds. 
Moreover, I believe mm to have been an Englishman, and am 
prepared to write his biography, V' 

He was bom when the snow fell— when the froBfc pinched— 
whon rivers were locked up in ice—when rich people made them 
swaddling-clothes of furs — when poor people died silently, frozhn 
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to a bitter death That was when Cent per Cent was born. The 
midwife was caieless, and exposed the infant to a chill, from 
15 hub be never thoroughly wanned again ; and, worse than all, 
his heait took the chill too, and became as cold and sullen as 
frozen stone. Much wiong was thug done to Cent per Cent, who, 
as year* increased upon him, came to look upon humanity as if he 
did not belong to it, and to tieat it as an alien thing, and an 
enemy. All kindness — all tenderness — all Christian, human lo\o 
was frozen out of him. In lus nature lie was a frost, and when 
he came among goneious people, he left a iim£ upon them, which 
only the influ( nee and contagious warmth of other sunny bosoms 
could dissolve. Unhappy Cent per Cent f 

How unlike childhood was his ieniing! How unlike schoolboy 
life, the life he led at school ! llis pla) fellows — he never played — 
named him Hyems in their sport, he had such a pinched and 
wintiy look. Hut Old Winter conics laden with Christmas cheer, 
and New r -} ear’s gifts of Ioyg ; while Cent per Cent had such 
notion of joviality as a suily Puritan, and*shunncd presents lest 
the bestow cr should expect a recompense. On the other hand, 
w r hcn he was sure of a locompcnse, lie gave — pressed Ins gift 
upon the victim with a squeeze of the hand. “ God bless jou, 
dear friend, let this represent my love — hem — ahem — remember 
the donor.” But undei stand, his gift was in comparative value — 
say, a sign-post daub. The poor iccipicnt replied with a Claude 
Loiruinc. 0, Cent per Cent knew when a gift was marketable, 
and would return huge, whacking interest. Cent per Cent had a 
brain, Cent per Cent had an eye. 

He grew — he became a man* lie searched Humanity with an 
eagle vision. He took lus stand upon its defects. Whereas the 
Saviours of the World, from time hoary as the mountains, have 
seen redemption in the gentler passages of human life, and fore- 
seen angels in the struggh 0 combatants, whose strife from birth 
to death is with the Host of Evil, Cent per Cent saw only foolish 
mortals, ready to hop upon the limed twig that he would prepare 
for them, discerned only the oidences of folly in ajl their under- 
takings, and, as for foreseeing angels — juhaw— *the eagle vision of 
Cent per Cent was bounded by the grave Notwithstanding these 
evidences of wisdom, it was suspected by some philanthropists 
that Cent per Cent was half a fool. But they were opposed to 
him in theory, and what will not opponents suspect, or pretend to 
suspect ? What will they not say ? Ceut per Cent snapped his 
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fingers at them all* “ The truest philanthropy,” he would 
roundly assert, “is the love of one’s self — phew!” The world 
returns an echo from its widest thoroughfares and narrowest lanes. 

Like other men, whose ambition was to be distinguished, Cent 
per Cent made enemies at every step of his progress. Sallow 
tradesmen behind desks and counters sneered at him. Bishops — 
do I speak of bishops ? — were antagonists indeed. Their purity 
and primitive simplicity of life, were as javelins in their hands. 
14 0. lucre Joving Cent per Cent,” they cried, “ see how we live ! 
how free from taint f of gold arc on «• hands!” The people echoed 
the cry. “ See how our Bishops live !” they exclaimed. From 
sunrise to sunset on a certain day, when the outcry was loudest, 
Oont per Cent sung very small ; but after sunset, being asked to 
discount a bill, he said that he would 44 give it his thoughts.” 
What biographer shall penetrnto into the breast of Cent per Cent, 
and reveal the struggles of that night ? A life of purity and con* 
tempt of gold, like the lives of bishops, or tho 'profits of a dis- 
counted hill ! Over all doubts and fears, Cent per Cent achieved 
a lasting victory ere morning cock-crow ; and he “ did the little 
business” for tho supplicant. It was the making of him. He 
was known as Two Hundred per Cent ever after ; aye, and those 
who denounced him as plain Cent per Cent, respected him as Two 
Hundred per Cent. Verily, that night of trial had its reward. 
Cent per Cent became an idol with the majority from that epoch. 
It is even said that a bishop lunched with him as Two Hundred 
per Cent, who shook the episcopal wig at him before. But thia 
may be apocryphal. A document, which was receutly submitted 
to me, and which is indisputably genuine, denies that the hisliop 
in question wore a wig. 44 He gave preference to his own raven 
locks,” says the writer, quaintly, I am not positive about the 
luncheon, therefore. In candour I am compelled to acknowledge 
that Ifsloric ground often fails me in this biography, and I respire 
with difficulty in a thick cloud of myth. “ When records clash, 
it is undoubtedly,” say our German friends, “the safest plan to 
disbelieve altogether*” Thus we ‘may doubt, not only whether 
the bishop wore a wig, but whether, in any company whatever* 
he responded affirmatively to an invitation to luncheon. Nay* 
wiiy should we scruple to extend our scepticism ? Why not doubt, 
whether in his own eremitical cell, the bishop, in the interval 
between bis breakfast and his dinner, ever broke so much an 
an Abernethy biscuit? Is it even imperative upon us to stop here t 
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Sine© we cannot clear the ground, lot us tear it up ? A bishop 
without a wig threatens to become no bishop. Since the wig and 
luncheon retire into the domain of myth, and are unhi&lorical, 
why retain the alleged wearer of the wig, and eater of the 
luncheon ? Let the bishop disappear ; he evidently is a inythie 
personage. Wc arc oven able to infer how the myth arose. 
The bishops were antagonists of Cent per Cent, os plain Cent per 
Cent ; but when ho acquired, as a reward for his victory over the 
struggles of that night of difficulty and doubt, the title of Two 
Hundred per Cent, and thus gained “golden opinions” from the 
laity, it became the interest of tradition, which was almost 
universal in his favour, to represent the amicable feelings of 
the bishops as the superior clergy. Hence the story of the 
luncheon, which, avers tradition, glancing at the abstemiousness of 
the bishops, was brown bread and water cresses. Unfortunately 
for the historic worth of this anecdote, one biographer claps a wig 
on the bishop’s head, while another assures us that he never wore 
a wig upon any occasion, “preferring his own raven locks and 
thus we are driven back into the region of myth. 

“ Cent per Cent’s office of business was in the City,” cry some 
persons. “In Mansion House Street,” says one doting annotator, 
whose headlong rashness of assertion merits objurgatory contempt. 
Mansion House Street, quasi Mansion House. The inference is 
plain. The headlong rash annotator has little respect for Cent 
per Cent, and less for the civic authorities. 

Turning away in cachinnatory derision from these headlong 
scribes, let us acknowledge that Cent per Cent was “ at home ” in 
the neighbourhood of St. James’s — Jermyn Street is named, and 
it is certain that for many years, Cent per Cent lived in Jermyn 
Street. Noblemen have been known to visit him there, and in 
less than eighteen months, to bestow upon him the finest trees oft 
their estates, which he *old to the timber-merchants. It is said 
—and I cannot question the statement — that members of the > 
class, known conventionally as the highest in the kingdom, have 
paid rtmt for their own mansions to Cent per Cent* Ah, if we 
might estimate his character from this circumstance alone !-— the 
rank, wealth, and illustrious exemplars of the English nation 
voluntarily assigning to Cent per C^nt the exalted position of 
landlord. Cent per Cent landlord to a Stoke. The picture ie 
unique. v 

But let us get nearer to him. Let m cleat away* if H be poa* 
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siblo, all nebulous environment. Let us see the Man. Let us 
take no opinion of him upon trust, but form our own. Let us dis- 
cover with what eyes he looked out upon what world. It is the 
purpose of this biography to divest its hero of adventitious interest, 
and to exhibit a fellow and a brother, who did, as we observe, 
such and such deeds. 

Ah, if we could always pierce beneath the outward semblance 
and get at the inward reality, how many of the world’s heroes 
would tumblo from their pedestals, and be extinguished in dead 
rottenness ! 

I have already said that Cent per Cent was born in the time of 
frost, that his lungs first inhaled an icy atmosphere, and that he 
became a cold infant in consequence. “ The child is father of 
the man.” Cent per Cent became a chilly adult. “I would take 
the law against my own mother,’* he was heard to say on one 
occasion, “if a dishonoured bill of her’s — supposing such a tiling 
could be possible — were in my possession, I would ” 

“You would what *” asked a friend. 

Cent per Cent bowed his head towards the questioner, and' 
replied, hissingly — 

“ My brother is in tlie Bench now.” 

“ Who sent him there ? ” said the friend, shuddering. 

“ I did,” responded Cent per Cent — and the answer cost him 
the friend. 

This little anecdote gives us a marvellous knowledge of the 
Man. Ah, your true biographer of heroes should open such fan- 
lights into the breast. I will say that the biography of most 
heroes is yet to be written. 

* * m * * 

Thus far had I proceeded in my labour of separating the his- 
torical from the mythical, in Cent per Cent’s biography, when five 
manuscript memoirs of that individual — if indeed it be allowable to* 
call him an individual, who becomes a very Froteus — were for- 
warded to me by unknown friends, each document claiming to be 
authentic, yet each antagonistic to the rest. “ Cent per Ceftt was* 
a tailor,” says the writer of the first manuscript into which I 
looked. “ He made clothes for the higher classes, and discounted 
their bills at ruinous interest, ». e. ruinous to the higher 
classes'* adds the writer, stupidly, in a note. “Cent per Cent* 
tvas a stockbroker,** avers a second.' “He was a cheap tailor ^ 
for the working classes,*’ observes a third ; “ he inserted puffing* 
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advertisements in the public journals, and paraded the streets 
with revolving vans ; moreover" — the scribe adds deliberately — 
“ He kept a Poet on the premises." This lost statement carries 
falsehood on the very front and forehead of it, for when was Cent 
per Cent ever a friend to the Poets ? “ Cent per Cent began life 

with buying and selling old clothes,” persists the author of the 
fourth manuscript, •* and subsequently transacted business aB a 
wine-merchant, lie lent money strangely,” adds the writer bar- 
barously. “The poor devil of a borrower (this is profanely writton) 
got two-thirds of the amount in vicious port and sherry, which ho 
had to dispose of at a loss.” As if there was not jangling enough 
in these discordant statements, the fifth and last manuscript 
informs us, that Cent per Cent was a horse-dealer; “ but indeed,” 
adds the writer, coolly, “ he had connexion with every desk and 
eountcrin London, and in the provincial towns.” I am unable to 
get at the meaning of this soi-disant biographer. Does ho mean 
to tell us that Cent per Cent carried on every trade, and plunged 
head over ears into every profession at one and the same time ? 
that, in short, if ho were not absolutely ubiquitous, hie agency 
was only limited by the number of trades and professions ? If 
he does not moan this, what docs he mean ? 

But indeed it is a hopeless task to attempt to get fairly afloat 
off this quicksand of a biography. It is like fighting with wind- 
mills, embracing clouds, or pursuing a jaok-o ’-lantern. 4 * Cent 
pcrCent failed altogether,” says one writer, “and went tp his 
grave followed by the execrations of the world. u Cent per 
Cent became, in the eyes of mankind,’’ another complacently’ 
informs us, “ a sort of Divinity. * People worship him to this day,”: 
What is a poor bewildered biographer to do ? 

The onus of my position is this : I am unable to demonstrate 
the absolute fallacy of the majority of the conflicting statements 
respecting Cent per Cent. They cannot be all equally true. 
They may be all equally false. Is it wise, after the example of 
modern Teutonism, to set them aside altogether, and decide (afc' 
has b<*m already hinted), that there never existed a Cent per 
Cent, and that he is only the impersonation of that spirit of com- 
merce which seeks to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market ? Shall we say that he represents an idea ?— the money- 
getting, gold-grubbing idea ? It were an easy way of cutting the j 
rust. The difficulty is, that with tho utmost license of prosopopoeia, 
we cannot conceive of an idea, walking (it is said, in shabby gar*' 
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raents) fit a particular time of day, in a particular spot of the 
City, and refusing an hour’s grace to an individual whoso bill 
Jjih been dishonoured. Yet that Cent per Cent did refuse such 
grace at a particular hour of a particular day, in a particular spot 
of the City, all his biographers agree. Hero then, we aro upon 
historic ground, — advance another step, and Heathen Mythology 
is not more obscure. That the history of our hero was not written 
until many years after his death — that the materials of vhich 
his memoirs arc composed were borne about on the breath of 
popular tradition, and were diversely narrated, until accretions, 
like thick rust, gathered around the historic self of Oont per Cent, 
would seem indisputable — wore there not a want of concord 
among his biographers on a most important point. They do not 
agree in the particulars of his death. It is oven asserted by 
some, that ho is yet alive, and one annotator audaciously assures 
us that he will live while the world lasts. 

Ah, if that wero true 

But, Cod be praisod, it is one of the most abominable falsehoods 
that ever fluid ink recorded upon paper. 

As for prosecuting the biography of Cent per Cent, I avow my 
inability for the task. That which seems at a trifling distance 
firm, unyielding, historic ground, becomes, on a nearer survey, 
foggy, marshy myth. 1 throw down my pen in despair. 

Edward Yotji*. 


THE POACIIER OF ONE NIGHT. 

“ Is your good master at home, Mrs. Ford 7 ” inquired a tall 
ill-looking man, in a velveteen shootiag-jaeket, loose breeches, 
and leather buskins, stooping hie sallow dark-whiskered face and 
wide shoulders within the cottage door. 

“John has just gene out, Master Flpps,” replied the woman. 
“I dare say lie is somewhere on the saltings; for, Bincethe last 
high tides and heavy gales, a good lot of drift- wood has floated in 
there ; and, as they won’t let us gather sticks in the wood, we 
must find firing somewhere.” 

** Oh ! if he has gone there,” said Fipps, bringing in his huge 
body, and dropping into one of the few chairs in the barely-fur- 
nished room, “he’s just as likely to walk round by the Reed- 
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shore as not, and I should very likely miss him j so if you have no 
objection I ’ll sit down till he comes.” 

Now Jenny Ford had every objection to this man’s meeting her 
husband ; he was one of those marked characters in a village who 
are regarded with suspicion by the masters, and generally avoided 
by the men. IIo was to be found, at almost any hour of the day, 
either in ^ihe skittle-yard or the tap-room of one or other of the 
public-houses or boer-shops at Alder ; he never did auy work, 
though lie had generally plenty of money, and hojeft his ostensible 
calling — that of a dealer in marine stores — to the management of a 
brother who traversed the country with a horse and cart, followed 
by a lurcher and greyhound, nebdomadally this cart appeared in 
the village or its vicinity ; and it was shrewdly guessed that some- 
thing more than the traffic of old iron, rabbit skins, and rags, was 
involved in its visits to the market-town and metropolis. It was 
mid-winter ; the little rivers and pools had put on their bucklers of 
ice ; a thick covering ©f snow spread over the fields and marshes ; 
and the hedges and trees looked as if they had muffled themselves 
in swan’s down. People looked from day to day for a change of 
wind and a thaw ; but one fall was followed by another, ami the 
north-east wind froze it as it fell. The paths were blotted from 
the fields ; the roads here and there level with the hedges ; 
the cattle huddled together in the straw-yards, fared better than 
the hind in his cot ; they had warmth and plenty ; but oold and 
hunger preyed upon the friendless peasant, whose labour was at an 
end during the continuance of this weather. In common with his 
fellow- cottiers John Ford had had no work during several weeks, 
and with his wife and children wfcs suffering all the misery which 
hopeless poveity entails. For them there had been no bright days 
in which to gamer for their present necessity. Except during the 
four or five weeks of harvest, his wages were nine shillings a week, 
and out of thiB rent, and clothing, and food, and fuel for his wife, 
himself, and four children had to be provided. Setting aside th© 
supernumerary earnings of harvest time, those wages made a total 
of something more than twenty-three pounds, or with them, twenty- 
five pounds for the year, and the inventory of their weekly expen- 
diture was pretty much as follows fou ,( HhiUmg® for bread ; on©,; 
shilling and ninepence for bacon ; one shilling and threepence for 
soap, candles, sugar, tea, thread, worsted, and such necessaries j 
a little lard or cheese? instead of butter, and the house-rent, took 
the remaining two shillings. Nothing was left for clothing, the 
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autumn earnings serving barely for tlie purchaso of shoes ; those, 
therefore, they trusted to accident for, the chance employment 
of the children or the mother, and the sale of flowers and vegeta- 
bles — for the cottage had its little garden-plot before it ; and tlie 
charity of the lord of the manor had gono the length of granting 
allotments to the workmen, at a higher rate of rent than he would 
have got for the ground had he let it in the ordinary way. For 
the exigencies of a hard winter, or sickness, these people had no 
provision ; and, to add to their misfortunes, the potato disease had 
robbed them of their annual store of this valuable root — of its 
profits in the spring, of its assistance in the hardt high-priced 
winter. Weeks, as I before said, had gone by, since the stop- 
page of agricultural labour had thrown Ford out of employment ; 
and, though they battled hard to sustain the pangs of famishment 
and cold, till such time as the weather should break up, and 
enable him to return to his humble service, it was a struggle of 
the will against nature, and daily became less endurable. No 
wonder, therefore, that Mrs. Ford felt a degree of anxiety as to 
the subject of Fipps's business with her husband ; she believed 
Borne temptation was intended, and trembled lest the instigations 
of this man should make their present troubles the medium of 
greater ones. She had seated herself beside the cradle of her 
infant ; and, while sustaining its movement with her foot, busied 
herself in mending some articlo of wearing apparel. Meanwhile, 
n puny little boy, who had been shifting his languid head from one 
placo to another, in a vain search for ease, camo and laid his 
yellow cheek upon her lap, and, bending her lips upon his large, 
bot forehead, she lifted her eyeff with tears in them and resumed 
her work. 

“These are hard times, missus,” interrupted Fipps, who had 
observed, though without appearing to do so, this little pantomime 
of helplessness and affection. '* I suppose Ford hasn’t had a job 
lately, any more than the rest of them ? ” 

“ Not these three weeks / 5 replied the mother, hoarsely. 

“ Nor yet any relief ? ” rejoined Fipps, rubbing his great hands 
together, and eyeing the almost fireless hearth as he spoke. 

“ They have offered us the house/* said Jenny ; “ but though, 
for the sake of the children, I am willing to go, John won’t agree 
to it ; and it is hard/’ she continued, “ after having supported 
ourselves all these years without having once applied to the parish 
for assistance, to be driven to part with' house and home for want 
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of tho means of holding on a little longer till the weather 
breaks.” 

44 Oh ! it is indeed hard,” resumed Fipps. 41 You’d get nothing 
for these few sticks ; and yet it would bo a difficult matter for you 
to get them together again.” 

Mrs. Ford said nothing. 

44 There isn't much chance as yet of the weather’s changing,” 
resumed the man, glancing dcspondingly from the fire-place to tho 
frozen casement ; and he added coarsely, 44 1 *m afraid your fumi- 
ture must go, and yourselves and children to* the house, unless 
you ’ve got a good stack of wood, and plenty of gleaningB by you.” 

44 As for gleanings,” rejoined the woman, 44 wc had hardly any 
last season ; baby was born in harvest, and the children got but 
very little ; for, since the farmers have taken to rake the fields * 
before they suffer the gleaners into them, one must work hard to 
lease a bushel ; and as for wood, people haven’t been allowed to 
touch a stick either in the Boyce’s Coppice or Hollywood for this 
long time. All we have to depend on is the few tho boys gather 
on tho Reed-shore and in the roads.” 

44 Blest if I wouldn’t have wood, though,” resumed Fipps, kick- 
ing one stout boot-shoe against the other. 44 It was a right as 
long as I have known the parish, and before this man's time 
nobody ever thought of hindering us of it ; but it ’s all of a pieco ; 
year after year one privilege and another is taken from the poor 
man, till, work or no work, there is nothing for him but starvation,” 

44 I believe you are Tight,” said Mrs. Ford. 

44 I believe I am,” returned Fipps, energetically. l( First the “ 
common goes ; and well I renffcmber the flocks *of geese, anil 
fowls, and pigs^ that found theif diving on it — besides donkeys ; 
for then a man that had a hit of garden-ground, and a donkey- 
cart to take the vegetables to market, had always something to 
fall back on. The common fed the 4 moke,’ and the cart, 
turned on end, did for the fowls to roost under ; and there was 
plenty of furze faggots for the cutting, and brushwood to be had 
for gathering ; and people didn’t look so sharp after* a poor man 
but what he could get a rabbit to his hit of fat bacon now and 
then, without the fear of a prison and hard labour for it ; but 
now he has neither fowls, or pig, or any other help. He may sit 
shivering with cold, as-you and that child are doing, but dare not 
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pick up a fallen branch to make a fire with ; he may be famishing 
for want of food, and has but to Cut a hole in the ice upon the 
pond, or to set a snare on his own bit of ground, to find a fish to 
his hand, or a rabbit for his dinner ; yet he dare not. They havo 
inclosed the common ; and fine things were said about the good 
it was to do~the changing a wilderness into a smiling garden, 
and all that sort of thing ; but they didn’t tell us a word about 
the price — they didn’t tell us that the poor man’s privilege was 
taken from him to enrich the proprietor ; that — oh, here you 
are !” he exclaimed, interrupting himself, as the latch of the door 
was raised, and Ford, with a hamper of wood on his shoulder, 
followed by two littlo shivering boys, entered. 

“ Are you most ready for a job?” ho inquired, as the man 
dragged his load towards the hearth, and piled up a few of the 
wet pieces over the all but extinguished ashes. 

“ I am ready for anything !” exclaimed Ford, emphatically, as 
lie sank his emaciated frame into the arm-chair opposite his wife ; 
and then, as if to take from the significance of his words, he 
added, with an attempted smile, il A good rasher of bacon, Jenny, 
or a hot apple-dumpling and a slice of pork, wouldn’t be so bad, 
lass.” 

But Jenny could not smile at the appetitive images which 
hunger raised ; she laid the sick child, who had fallen to sleep in 
her lap, upon a little crib in one corner, covered him with a shawl 
from her own shoulders, with a tenderness that bestowed a refining 
grace to the rude walls, the earthen floor, the wretched furniture, 
of that poor hovel, and made the mother appear as holy and 
graceful in bending over that lowly bed, as if silk hangings and a 
coronet hacl shaded it. Then she set forth a loaf of bread, with 
cups and saucers, a plate of lard, and some coarse sugar in a 
cup ; and Master Fipps, who refused to join them, rose, saying 
he hopod Ford would meet him after his moal, at an adjacent 
public-house, where a friend of hi& would be waiting, who could 
give him a job. 

Ford, who had doubtless some idea of what the appofhtment 
referred to, promised ; and the, family sat down to their sorry 
supper. The lard, like the Irish herring we have all heard of, or 
the Welsh cheese that was only to be sniffed at, remained in its 
entireness upon the table ; they eat their bread dry, and, in lieu 
of other beverage, drank water, in which a very small quantity of 
sugar was mixed. This was their principal and l&st meal, and 
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even this was stinted ; the father and mother denied their own 
appetites, in order that the two children, who ate Yoraoiously, 
might have enough. It was by this time four o clock, and quite 
dark, but for the fire-light ; and while her husband filled his 
pipe from a packet of tobacco Fipps had placed upon the window- 
sill as he went out — and which, by the way, was of a superior 
quality to any the labourer had before mado use of — Mrs. Ford 
washed the two boys, put them to bed, and then returned to the 
fireside. A vague fear was in her mind ; and, now that the 
children were out of hearing, she thought Ae would ask her 
husband what was tho employment Fipps was concerned in getting 
for him. Whether he guessed, as she crouched down beside him, 
and put her hand into his, tho nature of her intention, or that 
the confidence that existed between them would not allow him to 
withhold from her what be was going about, he presently ex- 
claimed, “ 1 am goingout with Fipps and Jones to-night, to try if 
I can’t get a rabbit or two ; I can’t soc you and the children 
starve, while food is to be had for looking after.” 

“ Oh, John!” interrupted tho poor woman, “be patient a 
little longer — surely we have got through the worst of it ; and, 
though it is hard to bear hunger and cold, and to see our chil- 
dren sick from want, and our own strength failing from day to 
day, even this is better than to break the law, and lose your good 
name for honest industry.” , 

‘•Pooh! honest industry!” repeated Ford. “Once upon a 
timo such a character was worth something ; it enabled a man to 
get his living, but now it will not keep him from tho workhouse ; 
and as for breaking the law, I do no worse than my bettors. It 
is only the day before yesterday that I saw Master shoot a hare 
in Boyce’s Coppice, though, according to his lease, the g&rne is all 
reserved for the landlord ; and how many times have I seen all 
five of the Woodfines out together, firing at everything they saw, 
though only one of them takes out a game licence ?” 

‘•But how can you tell ?” inquired Jenny/ 

“I saw the list for the county,” replied tho man ; *and if gen- 
tlemen do such things, you don’t expect a poor man to be better 
iftpght than his masters. What is no sin in them is none in me. 
Besides, my girl, it isn’t want that drives them to it ; they have 
ho such argument as that in their favour.” 

< “Ah, John!” rejoined his wife, “it is a strong argument 
with those who have felt it, but only a sound in other people’* 
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ears : be advised by me, and suffer it a little longer, so that you' 
may go back to your master with clean hands, and walk about 
without a fear of anybody. I hate that Fipps ; he wants to make 
you like himself — a bye-word for everything that is bad, See 
what poaching has brought him to. Everybody fears, hates, and 
suspects him.” 

“ Except me,” retorted her husband ; “ and I do not believe 
one half they say of him ; he can’t have a bad heart that would 
lend a poor fellow like me money, my girl — and that he has done. 
The bread that link kept us and our children from perishing for a 
w T eek past has come out of Fipps’s pocket, and it was my fault 
that I did not have onough to find us in better food. 1 say he 
lias acted the part of a friend and a kind mau to me, which is 
more than them who abuse him most have clone. I don’t forget 
bow master took off a shilling from our wages, as soon as pro- 
visions became so dear, though in other places tile farmers raised 
them ; nor do I thank any one who has no hotter advice for an 
old servant, than to persuade him to take the house — to give up 
all the little comforts he worked so hard in his early days to get 
about him — to part from wife and children, and be worked and. 
clad like a convict, and fed on much worse fare — to be reduced, 
after having toiled honestly, and paid rates and taxes all 1113' life, 
to the condition of a beggar, obliged to live with vagrants and 
outcasts, who never were other than paupers all their lives. No, 
no, Jano; I would rather turn to poaching than become a 
pauper.” And the poor man put aside her hand and rose. 

There were tears in tho woman’s eyes, and her lips trembled 
with unspoken persuasions ; but* her husband turned away hi** 
bead, and bidding hor not sit up for him, went out. Then all her 
fears and grief had full scope ; and, flinging herself upon her knees 
before the chair he had just left, she laid before the Almighty the 
temptations of their grievous want, and all the anxieties and 
sorrow that beset her. It Was not only the casting out of that 
load of tears and anguish that had the effect of raising her 
resigned and liopoful. She felt a secret > consciousness that her 
prayers were heard, and a voice seemed to whisper to her that 
out of all the evil there would surely be a way to escape. 

Meanwhile Ford, who had joined his two companions, remained 
drinking at tho public-house till all the other customers had gone 
home ; upon which they also left, and pursued their way through 
a narrow bye-path, the snow in which was well trodden down by 
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the constant traffic of the servants at the adjacent park, across 
some fields, over a slight upland, and thence into a narrow lane* 
where was seen one of thoso porambulatory abodes, in which 
travelling showmen and mher itinerant craftsmen ordinarily reside. 
At their approach two dogs — a perfectly white long-dog and a 
coal-black lurcher, which wore fastened beneath tho vehicle, 
almost broke their chains in their frantic eagerness to get to 
Fipps, whose hands and clothes they licked, uttering all tho while 
0 little subdued cry of delight, which never, however, broke into 
a confirmed hark. • 

The three poachers then proceeded towards a small mead, 
skirted by a wood on one side and high hedge-rows on the others; 
between the mead and the adjoining field there was a barred gate, 
and opposite to it one which led into the wood. Stopping at the 
first of these, Fipps took a net from the capacious pocket of his 
shooting-jacket, and with tho assistance of his companions fas- 
tened it across the gate, taking the same precaution at the other. 
The dogs, which at a signal from their master lay crouched and 
motionless till these arrangements were completed, now sprang up, 
and at the words “Goon,” bounded off, scouring the wood in 
every direction, and making the circuit of tho field, though, as it 
turned out, to little purpose. The feeble light of a clouded moon in 
her first quarter had enabled Fipps to distinguish the hares run, 
and place the nets in the proper places, hut the poor animals wore 
cither frozen in their forms, or had been out to feed before their 
arrival ; only one hare and a few rabbits rewarded their exposure 
to the bitter night, and their broken rest in consequence. The 
terms in which these men vented their disappointment sounded 
awful, even to the cars of one not wholly unaccustomed to hear 
bad language ; and Ford found himself trembling less with cold 
than with disgust at his companions, and even at this early stage 
of their connection promising himself to put an end to it. While 
they grumbled and swore at their ill luck (it appeared to have 
been their third unsuccessful night), Ford was furnished with a 
Ieathei*belt, which fastened across his shoulders under his gaber- 
dine, and to this they slung their prej ; they then removed the 
nets, and, followed by the dogs, retraced their steps to tho lane, 
where the owner of the moveable house took charge of theso and 
of the spoil, which before morning was on the way to market. 
The party then proceeded through a part of Ford’s master's farm 
towards his home. 

NO. XXX. — VOL. V. 0 0 
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Moanwliilo, tlio sick child lay rolling its heavy head from side 
to side, keeping up one restless moan, while every few' minutes its 
frame was shaken hy convulsions, during which its lean features 
grew* livid and distorted with pain, AJJ this the miserable mother 
saw hy the uncertain fire-light ; she had no candles, but had 
drawn the little pallet to her side, and sat between it and her* 
infant’s cradle, watching, without the power of alleviating, even 
temporarily, the sufferings of the dying child. Sometimes she 
pressed into its parched lips the support Nature had provided for 
her youngest — fdr, except water, she had no other nourishment to 
bestow--- and then she fancied it revived, and prayed — oh ! how she 
prayed — for her husband’s return, that he might ask for some 
assistance from the farm, and call in the parish doctor to save it. 
Alas ! no skill w'oald havo been equal to this ; but it would have 
been, though sad, a consolation to have known it. 

The hours wore on — the child lay dead ; and, in her anguish 
and terror, the poor mother sat straining the cold discoloured 
corpse to her bosom, when Ford, pale and haggard, stood beside 
licr, awe-stricken at death’s first appearance at his hearth. 

We left him just now returning with the poachers through his 
master’s fields. When near the homestead, the evening’s ill- 
luck was again brought into discussion ; anrl the folly of returning 
with so little profit suggested to Fipps an idea, which lie ventured 
to hint in so amusing a manner, that Ford imagined it to be a 
joke, and laughed at it accordingly. But what w r as his alarm when 
he found that, by his compact with these men, ho was expected to 
join, without reservation, in any plan however guilty which they 
chose to undertake. At present, *it was determined to 6teal a lamb* 
from the field in which they were folded ; and as they knew that 
Ford knew the place, they insisted upon his either being the thief, 
or directing them to the fold. 

44 You have reckoned without your host, Fipps,” he exclaimed 
eagerly, 44 if you have counted upon my making one in such a 
business. No, no ! I don’t mind taking a hare, or a bird, because 
I think thoy belong to one man just as much as to another ; but 
rob I never will, least of all from ray master : so good night to. 
you.” 

44 Not so fast,” rejoined Fipps, laying his hand upon his Bbonl- 
der. 44 You havo joined us, and we are not going to have any of 
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your two-handed dealings ; either you are for us or against us, so 
let us know what you mean. I say wo will havo the lamb, and 
you may peach or not, as you please.” 

“And I say you shall not have the lamb, if 1 know it,” retorted 
Ford. “ It is true you havo had no luck the la*t few nights, hut 
" you have got clear off — that is something ; now, if you talco tho 
lamb it will surely be traced to you, for, as I’said before, I will 
have nothing to do with it ; and there is a matter of transporta- 
tion at once.” # 

“ What ! you arc goiug to split then, are you ? ” cried Fipps, 
with a great oath — “ turn king’s evidence, eh ? ” 

“ Clod forgive you,” &aid Ford quietly ; “ 1 am not the man you 
take me for. You are two to one ; or, as I fairly tell you, you 
should not rob my master ; hut if you arc determined oil domg so, 
I will sec nothing and sny nothing, but good-night and good-bye. 
After this job I will havo nothing to do with poaching or poachers.” 

" I believe Ford is light after all,” exclaimed the other man. 
“ I don’t feel much inclined for lamb myself, with such oxpenshe 
sauce. Let the things he: come along.” And Fipps, muttering 
sundry curses on their want of spirit and unanimity, reluctantly 
gave up his proposition. 

- And well for all parties was it that he did so ; for immediately 
behind tho hedge where they stood talking, was Ford’s young 
master, who had been called up by the shepherd to a sick lamb, 
and observing the thice men at that hour on his father’s premises, 
liad cautiously dogged them to sec what they were about, and thus 
by the merest accident became p witness of tho intended theft 
and poor Ford’s honesty. 

Wo need hardly say, that as soon as possible he was l estored to 
bis employment on the farm ; and that, from the disco\ery lie had 
made of his companions’ morals, and the shock the death of his 
•child occasioned him, (for he never wholly forgavo himself his 
absence on that night,) lie has given up nil intimacy with Fipps 
and his friend ; proving that necessity had been the sole induce- 
ment to his one night’s poaching, and that employment for tho 
peasant is more effective than penal laws, for the preservation of 
game. 


G. W. 
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* Ncto iSoofe*. 

Eveltn Harcoukt. A Novel. 3 Vols. post 8vo. H. Colburn. 

Tue Tuhek Cousins. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 Vols. post 8vo. 
II. Colburn. *- 

Kanthorpe. 1 Vol. post 8 vo. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue Whim and its Consequences. 3 Vols. post 8vo. Smith, Elder, A Co. 

Jack Ariel ; or, Life on Board an Indiaman. 3 Vote. post 8vo. T. C. 
Newby. 

The Macdkrmots op Ballycloran. By Mu. A. Trollope. 3 Vols. post 
8 vo. T. C. Newby. 

Novel reading must be the assiduous occupation of some large class 
of society ; some unknown sect must have a devotion to the work, 
or it is impossible the daily issues could be otherwise so rapidly 
consumed. It would be curious and amusing to trace the circles into 
which they gradually penetrate ; and wc suspect that the lady of high 
breeding, in Belgrave-square, would be very much annoyed to find that 
the publican’s daughter, at Mile -end, was at the same moment weeping 
over the sorrows of some cruelly-treated heroine, or secretly admiring, 
the address with which an ideal seducer was entrapping a vain beauty. 
The nobler sex (as we style ourselves) would not he flattered by finding 
that a shop-boy was enjoying the eloquent raptures of some deeply- 
intcllectual hero at the same time as a senator. Such a test would 
bring extraordinary opposites to a # very strange equality. If u one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” undoubtedly one novel 
has, to a great degree, the same effect — confounding Kennington and 
Kensington, and Portland-place, RegentVpark, with Portland-place,, 
Walworth. It is well and it is ill that it is so. It is w’ell that the 
imaginative faculty should he employed : it is well that it should not 
he wasted. As direct examples, perhaps, fiction does not effect much. 
Few men have deliberately set about imitating any one particular 
ideal — at least not bince models have been more numerous and less 
, distinct. L(ftelace undoubtedly had his imitators, who, confounding 
his courage and address with his heartlessness and falsehood, could not 
fulfil their own idea of greatness without falling into scoundrelism. 
Jack Sheppard, like Karl, haB undoubtedly victims to answer for, who, 
mistaking success for heroism, care not how it is obtained. 

The present novels are not chargeable with such grave results. They 
deal more in fact than ideality : and present such a subdued picture of 
heroism that it is no longer so highly contagious. The re-reprcschia- 
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tion of realities which a distinguished genius has set the fashion of, has 
at least the advantage, that it widens our sphere of experience without 
creating that excitement of imitation which has been in many instances 
the bane of this class of fiction. If modern stories are not so intense 
as the old : if we have not any Lovelaces or Caleb Williamses, we have 
not at the same time such strong stimuli to the morbid indulgence of 
an appetite or passion. But this remark must apply to our own 
romance writers; for those of France still delight to exaggerate a 
passion to a monstiosity, find scruple not to introduce the depravity of 
the appetites rather than not create a sensation. From such errors 
the higher portion of our fictious writing is clear ; and has been tending 
rather towards purity than otherwise for some time. As to the charges, 
brought against it, of depicting scenes of vice, they are not tenable, 
because, if the writer depict errors to insure their remedy, and in 
relating such scenes, debases instead of glorifying vice, he performs a 
medicinal oflice and deserves thanks instead of blame. 

The works which have called up these reflections, and are at the head 
of our article, arc all of very different classes of the same large school 
of writing. 

Evelyn Haucouut is a sentimental novel formed to create an intense- 
interest with those whose want of sterner occupation leads them to the 
indulgence of their feelings to a morbid extent. It is not without its 
good writing and some interesting scenes and descriptions, but altogether 
it is overstrained, and the distress is overwrought. The heroine is 
completely steeped in misery, being driven mad and blind, and reduced 
to poverty. Indeed, the authoress delights in woe of all kinds. The 
scene is too frequently laid in the room of sickness and of death ; and 
every kind of calamity is introduced into its pages. One lady is for- 
saken : another ruined in mind and constitution. There are two- 
dsaths in the natural way, and two suicides. Nor are these miseries 
made to point any particular moral or illustrate any points of character 
or circumstances, but are the resist of a morbid tendency to feminine 
melancholy. # 

The Three Cousins, by Mrs. Trollope, is a very different work,, 
abounding in the pourtrayal of character with that subtlety of satire for 
which the authoress is so vibrated. The story is conducted in a very 
artistic manner, and the chaiacters developed by series of situations be- 
speaking the excellent tact and experience of the celebrated writer. It is, 
.too, more just and liberal in its tone; acknowledging, in those circles and 
amongst those politicians the lady has been wont to upheld as patterns. 
: t of excellence, a gentle-mannered but wmldly bishop, a malignant 
baronet, a ruffian heir-expectant, a heartl ** lady of fashion, and sundry 
other adornments of the better classes. 

Ranthorpe is the history of a literary man who knows every charac- 
teristic of the genus, and who speaks as one having a long experience. 
.It is a work abounding in talent ; and if the product, as W'e believe, of a 
new writer in this species of literature, we hail him as one likely to add 
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to it most creditably to himself and most advantageously to the reader. 
Every page of it bespeaks a practised man of the world, and the scholar, 
together with that feeling for the ideal, and that practised art, which are 
necessary to produce a tine work of fiction, It is more than a work of 
promise — it is one of noble performance. 

Tim Wiiim is a woik also by a practised hand evidently, but 
from the pen of one who has more studied the art of stimulating his 
reader to the end of his volumes, than to give him new experiences or 
do anything nioie than interest him. It is not .without talent, but it is 
talent of that kind which belongs rather to the artisan than the 
artist. He may secure attention, but seldom admiration. It is a good 
novel of the old kind, and may be doubtless a safe investment for the 
circulating library-keeper. 

Jack Ariel is a nautical novel, without love or gallantry ; and, 
as it appears to have been drawn fiom the actual occurrences of a voyage 
or voyage's, will interest some readeis : but it exhibits no extraordinary 
poweis of observation or knowledge, to claim for it any very high place. 

The Macdeumots ok Ballyclokan, by Mr. A. Trollope, is a story of 
Irish ignorance and wretchedness, a long-drawn-out narrative of the 
downfal of an ancient Irish family. It is strictly natural, as life-like 
and vigorous as could bo desired ; but the stoiy might have been told 
in one volume. A tale, lo bear the prolixity of thice volumes, should 
abound in strong incidents, all tending towards the final disposition of 
the characters ; and this requirement is much wanted in this work. 
The story is one of hard landlordism, poor tenantry, seduction, and the 
upshot — the gallows! The hero kills the seducer of his sister, and 
pays his life for so doing. We wish that the author had thought 
proper to modify his narrative, in some parts, for the roughness does 
not add one little to the full development of the story. His Irish 
dialogue is smartly and judiciously written, and is the evident result of 
residence. He is copious in his knowledge of Irishisms and local 
idioms, and this knowledge judiciously used adds to (Tie vividness of 
his pictures. There are some stirring and life-like sc< nes in it, and we 
augur from it a successful career to the author He evidently has 
inherited a keenness of observation and power of narrative. 

We had intended to have concluded with some- remarks on the 
gonepfi- tendency of these works, blit want of space prevents. 

w . 


The Relation "between Religion an© Science. By George Combe. 
Edinburgh : Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. * 

This pamphlet is intended as a sequel to Mr. Combe’s "Remarks on 
National Education.” It is worthy of his high and piercing intellect. 
In every sentence he pays homage to vital religion, showing conclusively 
that we are as much bound to abstain from the violation of a physical 
law, as from the infraction of a moral or mental law, since both law’s 
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emanate from the same law-maker, from the Creator and Governor of 
the Universe. Under these views, Science becomes the handmaid of 
true Religion, since Science teaches how the organic .and inorganic king- 
doms are framed and sustained. If, for instance, a person is taught that 
the chief use of the lungs is to purify and vitalize the blood, and that 
one of the conditions of the process is to inhale pure air, a neglect of 
that law is followed by uneasiness in the form of disease, and if per- 
severed in by death. The uneasiness felt is the warning to our physical 
nature, as the pangs of conscience are the warning to our moral nature. 
If wo seek our own happiness wo must pursue it in the direction of the 
laws of nature, which aie the laws of God, sine# He is the author of 
Nature ; and let none mistake the true meaning of the word 14 law,” 
as used in this sense. When we speak, for instance, of the law of 
gravity, we do not attach to it the slightest, idea of causation^ for that 
would be a mode of the corpuscularian philosophy ; gravity, as we 
comprehend it, is no moio than the known effect, ot an unknown law, 
for wo cannot determine the essential qualities of the law, without 
comprehending the essential attributes of the law-maker. We know 
the law of gravity solely by its effects, not in its causality ; and this 
distinction appears to us of the deepest importance. Mr. Combe is one 
of those philosophers who is in advance of his age ; but the spread of 
intelligence has enabled him to be better understood now than he was 
twenty years ago. His views of education will instruct both statesmen 
and prelates. 


Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of 
the South ok Spain. 2 Vola. Post ftvo. E. Moxon. 

The anonymous author of a “Journal of a few Months’ Residence in 
Portugal ” has several advantages over the general tourist. First, he 
resided some time in the country he seeks to delineate ; and then, he 
has chosen a country of which little more than the sea-bound has been 
described. Lisbon we thoroughly know, but of the mountainous 
interior of Poitugal, and of its society, not much. In these volumes 
we really have glimpses of both : and the autlun is evidently a scholar 
used to good society both of hooks and persons. His descriptive poems 
are not remarkable, but he details what he has seen more than wnat he 
has felt, and does not fall into the fatal folly of fine writing : nor does 
he overstrain his spirits in hopes of passing for a wit on his travels. 
Consequently his volumes are very agreeable, easy raiding, and we 
doubt not conveying valuable, because just information of this turbulent 
little country. There are indications thr t it is the work of one of the 
softer sex— -an ominous term applied intellectually : not that we mean 
it in any opprobious sense. If the work of a lady, there is not only 
less (though there is some) egotism and small talk than in similar 
works of tne sex that alone is supposed capable of producing legislators 
and philosophers. > 
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The authoicss (for, having read nearly through the second volume, 
we aie convinced it is a lady’s inditing) made excursions into Spain ; and 
nothing can more distinctly mark the difference of the two nations 
than the animation that pervades the narrative the instant an entrance 
is made on that romantic land. We have now come to a passage 
which settles the sex of the writer, and is so characteristic that we 
give it. 

“ Wc were persecuted by children, who followed us wherevor we went ; 
mil’ English straw-bounds , 1 suppose, puzzled them not a little ; mid how 
hideous must that have thought them, when even the Bmart Emisian silk 
bonnet and well -odj listed Indian shawl looked dowd) to my eye after it bail 
been accustomed only for a few weeks to tie* graceful mantilla.” 

And this again : 

“The mantilla is universal ; I have seen no bonnets, except onr own and 
that of an English lady who is also an inmate of the ‘ Golden 141011.* Man- 
tilla excepted, the dress of the women is juHt like ours. The one red rose, 
or other flower, in the hair, is as common here as at Seville. The costume 
of the men is most picturesque, whether they wear the large blue cloak, 
gracefully thrown over the left shoulder, and showing its handsome black 
velvet, scarlet or Prussian-blue cloth facing, or the short, silvrr-hroidercd 
jacket; with slashed sleeves of divers colours; or enfold themschesin the 
ample scarf, wmen of many colours, or maj he of one colour, with a gail)- 
embroidcred border. J have remarked 11mm hats of conical shape, as well 

as those with low flat crowns, which are universal in Seville. Mr. is 

quite right in saying that the Spanish cloak does not look so graceful when 
not accompanied by the Andalusian hat ; the French hat suits it not.” 

The description of the Alhambra is left to Mr. Ford, but the costume 
could not be confided to such rough hands. It is somewhat marvellous, 
that neither this nor any modern lady, with all the advantages of learn- 
ing and accomplishments, can produce even in these countries so 
inteiesting a volume ns that of tfye Countess D’Anois of a hundvd 
and fifty years since, wherein many of the descriptions (certainly of 
places) remain as suitable as when penned ; though the Spanish 
ladies do not continue to have little naked ne<r esses to wait on them, 
nor nurse little pigs (Guinea pigs, we presume) for pets. 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.* 

BY THE AUTHOR OK “ ORION.” 

CHAPTER Will. 

OAT-CAKES. A POET’S T TTTERS OF BLSINLSS — ABSTRACT INTELLECT AND THK 

A( 1 UAL WORLD — lilt lUbl Ol SCHILLER, 1HE PlbHRRMAN. ARGULK, 

AND TILE MISb LLOIDS. 

The sharp blow of an open hand sounded with a loud smack 
against the passage-wall of the house where Archer lodged. It 
was the hand of Mis. Dance, the mistiess of the house, who, 
intending to administer chastisement to the servant gill’s shoulders, 
had fallen short of her severe intentions and smacked the lath 
and plaster instead. Her voice, however, followed the flight of 
the culprit as she ran down stairs : so that Aichcr was obliged to 
lay down Goethe’s liunst und Altcrthum , and listen to it, against 
his will. 

“To think of it!” ciied Mrs. Dane** ; “to think of such 
negleet ! We shall have no oat-cakes made this day ! What 
will the world come to 1 Here have J been nibbing and cleaning 
up the griddle, with scoming-paper and an old glove, after it had 
got rusty through you* shameful forgi tsomeness, thinking all the 
time tfiat you were gone to old Bigsc s v\ifo to know ftliy old Bigs 
hadn’t sent the oatmeal I ordered a week ago from Gosport ; and 
here I find you, up in }our bed-room, roading a hook ! Neglect 
your work for this, will you ! 1 'll teach you to sit improving 

your mind, you hussey, I will ! You Ve been taking a leaf out of the 

* Continued from page 201, Vol. VI. 
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book of the lodger, I suppose ! You %q seen him a-sitting half 
his life away over books, till you Vc caught a little of the same 
craze. But if some people read less, and worked more, other 
people would not have to wait for their rent, and their servants 
wouldn’t catch the complaint — idling and wasting o’ good time ! 
That ’s a bit of my mind — let them hear it as may.” 

With these words, growing more and more indistinct as she 
descended the stairs, the landlady’s voice ceased to fall upon the 
ear of Archer, yet seemed to continue with an endless echo in his 
mind, lie was unable to continue reading, and he laid aside the 
book, sick and disgusted with the meannesses of life, and enraged 
with his own folly for allowing himself to he brought within the 
range of their vulgar pressure. Why had he suffered any false 
delicacy, or pride, or uncomfortable feeling between himself and 
Mr, Walton, originating in an absurdity, to prevent him from 
making known this temporary emergency to Mary ? How very 
unworthy of her open and handsome nature was such a conceal- 
ment, and especially under their relative positions ! Yet the very 
smallness of the need, the meanness of the circumstance, had 
prevented him quite as much as any other feeling. 

Archer caught up a pen, and scrawled off a note to the friend 
who still delayed transmitting him the amount of his obligation, 
though lie had repeatedly promised it, and then another note to 
the editor, who seemed resolved never to forward him his cheque. 
In all Archer’s previous notes he had touched upon his need, and 
expressed his wishes with so circuitous and mystified a delicacy, 
ornate with evasive digressions^ that what he had intended as 
stating his emergency, and pressing tho point, had very likely 
escaped the observation of the parties addressed, or, at any rate, 
had given them good grounds for treating ith neglect a matter 
upon which he had chosen to be so indefinite and facetious. This 
never struck Archer : and his present notes were in an extreme 
vein, so opposite — distinct, cold, peremptory, and laconic — that it 
would be very difficult to believe they could have 'been written by 
the same jnan. He sealed them with a smear of w»x each, 
caught up his hat, and hurried out to take them to the post-office. 

At the door of the house there was a low parapet-wall on one 
side, and upon it stood a huge flower-pot with a withered laurel- 
tree sticking up in tho dry and sun-parched mould. Upon this mould 
three little bills were laid, addressed to Archer. His eye caught the 
letters : be snatched up the bills, and, being in an irritated state 
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of mind, Returned into the house with indignation, to demand of 
the landlady upon what grounds of suspicion she had perpetrated 
these petty insults. 

He gave his bell-rope such a tug, that in a moment it lay in a 
coil at his feet, together with a sheet of dry plaster from the 
ceiling. There was a bell-rope on the other side of the chimnoy- 
placc, but it was only ornamental, being fixed to a nail. 

While Archer was hesitating as to whether ho should call for 
the servant in the passage, or stamp upon the floor till she came, 
a carrier’s cart drew up to the door. It was nearly opposite to 
the window, and Archer looked out mechanically. The carrier 
and his man were busying themselves in lifting up from the bottom 
of the cart a great white package in a sackcloth, which seemed 
heavy, and to require both strength and care. Archer stood dis- 
mayed. The bust of Schiller ! Hero was the bust of Schiller 
arrived, and he had not a shilling to pay the carrier. 

The feeling was altogether unbearable; and, without stopping to 
reflect, Archer instantly left the room, and walked out into the 
garden at the hack of the' house with a cold perspiration upon his 
forehead. He opened a side-door in the garden that led into a 
back-lane ; and here he made his exit, in a state of humiliation 
and rage equally painful and ridiculous, considering the paltriness 
of the external cause. As he closed the door, a great smash 
was heard in the street, and the rattling of fragments upon the 
pavement. The bust of Schiller! — tumbled out of the men’s 
arms ! — dashed* to pieces ! — all this because he could not run out 
to superintend its careful carriage into the house — all this for the 
base want of a few shillings. Archer clenched, his teeth, while 
the tears gushed into his eyes; as he hurried away to take a walk 
and recover himself on the sea-beacb. 

His imagination and feelings had created all this. It was not 
the poet’s bust which ha'l arrived, but a sack of oatmeal for the 
landlady ; and, in its passage into the bouse, the men had run 
against the great flower-pot with the dead laurel in it, which was 
smashed by the blow, and the fragments had clatterecLdown on all 
sides upon the pavement. 

Archer, once clear of the lane, hurried across towards the beach, 
to cool himself in the sea-breeze, and to recover from the shock his 
feelings had just received. He paused by the side of an old boat 
that was lying upon its side in the shingles. Under the other side 

u 2 
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of the boat, and out of Archer’s sight, sat an old fisherman 
mending a net. 

“ ‘ What a piece of work is man ! * ” exclaimed Archer, quoting 
Hamlet, almost without being conscious of it — “ what a strange 
piece of work wc are ! Wc speculate upon Art, till its roots and 
branches entwine themselves with those of Nature, and its veins 
and arteries are scarcely separable from the parent source — yet 
separable they must be, or Art is lost, and resolves itself into Nature* 
which is distinct ; — we wander back into antiquity, till we seem 
to resign our present life in the generation that surrounds us, and 
take upon ourselves the feelings and thoughts of a dead generation, 
with all its objects and interests — yet, in the very midst of this* 
noble oblivion of personal identity, and of self in all its mean 
relations — at this very moment, perhaps, comes some base, paltry, 
commonplace worldly need, urged upon us by the most insignificant 
of creatures and causes ; — and art and antiquity vanish in a whirl* 
wind of dust, that chokes, and blinds, and maddens us. What 
an ocean to be troubled with the moods of its small fry — what a 
piece of work is hero !” 

The old fisherman rose with an angry face from underneath the 
other side of the boat. 

“ Piece of work ! ” said lie, indignantly, “ I should like to see 
how you would look if you had done half the work this here boat 
has ! Men don’t catch fish by heaving sighs and groans, and 
turning up the whites o’ their eyes. Small fry, dye call us ? — do 
you think the ocean is only meant for whales? *You come down, 
to the sea-side with your head full of nonsense and pride, and may- 
hap more nice than wise ; you spin a yarn about ihe natur of antick-; 
erty and the art o’ generation, and gieh like palaver of Tom Cox’s 
Traverse, and you think, because you ’ve money in your pocket, 
that you ’re to crack on with to’-gallan’ sails, royals, and stun*, 
sails, and run down poor fishermen, as if them and their boats were 
the most insignificant of creaturs. I wouldn’t give a dried Bprat 
for a dozen of you 1 ” 

“ My good friend,” exclaimed tbe astonished Archer, much 
annoyed at the absurdity of the misunderstanding, but also rather 
amused, “ I was not alluding to you, or your boat, or anything 
belonging to your calling. I was only — ” M 

“ Why, didn't 1 hear you call us small fry, that choked and 
maddened you to look at ? and didn’t you flap your starboard fin^ 
upon the gunnel o’ this here boat, and call her a rotten piece o f 
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<work ? Ha’nt a man got ears on his head because he has holes in 
bis coat ? ” 

“My good fellow,” said Archer, with a sigh of fatigue at the 
perverse folly of the mistako, “ I assure you I am one of the last 
men to insult the implements of your calling, or taunt you with 
your poverty.” 

u Oh, I dare say not. You ’ll tell me presently you were just 
going to offer me half-a-crown,” 

“ I certainly was not exactly ” 

“ No, nor three-and-sixpence neither ; but I want none of your 
money. I don’t care for it — nor your pride, nor your fine speeches 
— but I do wish you had paid my grand-daughter for the last 
fortnight’s water-cresses bIig has regularly left at your door, I 
know you.” 

Archer stood confounded ; the triviality of the climax, with its 
overwhelming circumstantiality and importance in the speakers 
mind, voice, air, and face, were of a kind that ho knew not how 
to endure or deal with, and in the emotion of the moment, he 
stamped upon the shingles, and turning upon his heel walked 
away. 

The tide was coming in, and Archer walked close down to the 
water’s edge, feeling as if ho could willingly walk onwards, and 
never return again to the world’s “ inhospitable shore.” 

Oppressed with numberless thoughts and memories, and consi- 
derations of how he had passed his life — what studies and what 
efforts to build up and store his mind, and with how little worldly 
profit — Archer wandered along die water’s edge for some time, 
engrossed by all within, and observing nothing without, till 
at length the white dresses of some ladies at a distance, attracted 
his attention. They were advancing : he thought he would turn” 
aside and avoid them, when at this moment a breeze from the sea 
displayed the outline of one of the ladies, who appeared the younger 
of the two, in a way that gave her so beautiful an effect between 
the angel and the sea-nymph, that Archer’s eyes became fixed 
upon the Fair vision, and he moved towards them by solno uncon- 
scious fascination. 

Presently, some little familiar action, or graceful movement of 
the younger of the ladies, caused Archer immediately to recognise 
them. “Ellen Lloyd, and her sister! ” said he, aloud: “they 
$eem to have walked out of the sea to meet me.” 

. "Archer quickened his pace. “How very glad I am to meet 
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you,” cried ho; “I lmvc been strolling along the beach this hour, 
in the most wretched spirits. ” 

“In search of a rhyme?” inquired Ellen Lloyd, with one of 
her sweet smiles, not unmixed with archness, and not altogether 
wanting in a tone of sympathy with his sad voice — “ in search 
of a rhyme to the word poet ? ” 

“ No, nor to the word scissors , thou white-robed Syren, sent by 
one of the Fate-sisters to cut asunder the thread of my painful 
rovcric. I was searching for no rhyme, and last of all should I 
search fpr one to the luckless word you mention, more especially 
as the nearest rhyme to poet afforded by the English language is 
only a consonant, or semi-rhyme, — cruet ” 

“ What a sour association,” said Miss Lloyd, “and how very 
inappropriate.” 

“ We must think of an oil-cruet,” interposed Ellen — “oil from 
the Mount of Olivos. What could put the ugly word scissors into 
your thoughts ? and in retort to my naughty inquiry about tho 
word* poet ?'” 

“ Oh, several wandering associations. First, there is no word 
which rhyme* with ‘scissors,’ anymore than with ‘poet;* and 
the two ideas suggested one of tho Fates who should cut the unfor- 
tunate thread of a life which was horn to live alone — rhymeless. 
And at the same moment, also, tho salt breeze took thy golden 
locks, Ellen, and some lines from Browning’s * Pippa Passes/ 
came into my mind : — 

i I happened to hear of% young Greek girl. 

With Aiciphron hair, like sea-moss—* 

And the natural suggestion that grew out <n this, was to cut off 
one of those flying locks — not because it was at all like Aici- 
phron ’b sea-moss, but because as the wind and sun played with it, 
it seemed so beautiful a companion to the image conveyed in 
those lines. Behold the esoteric history of the ugly word 
4 scissors,’ yi rite mind of thy friend.” • 

“ I am more than roconeiled to the word,” said Ellen, looking 
down upon the pobbles of the beach, as they slowly paced along — 
“ but do not trace it any further. Let us talk of something else.” 

“ Whon do you go to Dublin ? ” inquired Miss Lloyd. 

“ I scarcely know,” said Archer, with a vexed air, “ I am 
waiting for some letters, which are most unaccountably delayed.” 

“And uhen they arrive,” continued Miss Lloyd, “you will 
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scarcely find time to come and wish us good bye ; you will bo so 
anxious to end the period of your solitary walks on tlio beach. 
Have you hoard from Mary this morning f What does she say to 
all this separation ? ” 

“ Not much,” said Archer ; “ she knows I cannot very well— 
that some tirosomc peoplo do not writo to mo, although — in short, 
never mind.” And Archer quickened his pace. 

“ Do you conhider,” inquired Ellon, “ that Ossian s poems were 
originally written in Ireland, or in Scotland ? 

“ That cannot easily bo decided,” replied Archer ; “but while 
the Gaelic language was common to both, and the scenery might 
he found in both, the tone of feeling and cast of thought are, I 
think, most characteristic of the ancient Irish.” 

“ I am so fond of some of Ossian’s poems,” said Ellen. 

“And I too,” said Archer. “ Their sorrow is so grand ; their 
intense interest in the dead and gone — the almost forgotten — is 
so touching, from its magnanimous oblivion of self, and all of 
to-day.” 

“When a hero weeps, ” said Ellen, “how well it seems to 
harmonize with the rocky waterfalls around ; when he draws his 
sword, or hurls hi? spear, you never think of blood, but of some 
groat meteor in the air. Tho deaths in battle are always glori- 
fied and refined : they never shock you with disgusting details of 
realities. It is like a battle in tho clouds. A hero talks of Ids 
shield as if it were a planet. But when lie alludes to tho glories 
of the past, what melancholy phantoms of kings and chiefs float 
through tho mist ; what pictures of lofty ruins and tho desolation 
of regal abodes rise up in vapour before us — add while ‘ the fox 
looks out of the window, and the rank gras? waves on the wall,* 
wo hear dim echoes of the harps of tho bards, floating among the 
distant hills, and dying away in the lonely cairns and mounds of 
buried heroes.” 

“Ellen has lived among mountains to good purpose,” said 
Arche*, turning to 11 Us Lloyd ; “slu* has improved the happy 
opportunity. I wish I could do4hn same.” 

“ Wasted my time, some people would call it,” observed Ellen. 

“ And I repeat,” said Archer — “ thanking you for the reproof, 
if you meant it — that I wish I could do the same/' 

“I think it is the fashion in modern literature,” said Ellen, 
* $ to speak meanly of Ossian, is H »6t ; — to call it a * stilted 
style f ” 
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u Yea,” said Archer, “ by those whose imaginations are short* 
honed — if I may use such a figure. A stunted mind resents thelofty ; 
it thinks every tall figure must be spindle-shanked, forgetting that 
pillars, and obelisks, and noble columns, if they have their heads 
in the clouds, must have their shafts deep down in the earth. Not 
but wo must admit that Ossian is often too verbose — too much 
alike — wants abbreviation ; but we might say just the same 
(though to a less extent) of Homer, and Dante, Chaucer, and 
Milton.” 

By this time they had reached the platform of tho Parade, 
and Archer wished the ladies good day. 

With a light step and wonderfully improved spirits, he bent 
his way homeward. As he approached the house, his former 
depression began to weigh him down, ne thought of the mean 
and provoking circumstances that he had endured, and that still 
surrounded him — of the destruction of the cast from Thorwaldscn's 
bust of Schiller — of the taunts of tho old fisherman — and of the 
equally ludicrous and grave fact upon which those taunts were 
founded. And now he was returning to the same house, in all 
probability to endure similar annoyances. 

But there is something so genial and invigorating in the advent 
of a flow' of good spirits, particularly if accompanied by ennobling 
thoughts and high abstract interests — and enhanced as these must 
always be by the sympathy of a young and lovely woman — that 
Archer presently shook off his cloud, and resuming his brisk step, 
knocked at the door of his house, smiled at the girl who opened it, 
and entering his apartment, behedd upon the table the bust of 
Schiller ! There is often a sort of fortunate enchantment atten - 
dant upon a good state of animal and mental spirits. Things 
happen which could not have happened to any one who was in a 
depressed state. By the side of the bust, two letters were laid 
upon the table — one containing ,a> cbetjue upon a Portsmouth 
banker from the editor of the quarterly journal, and an apology ^ 
for the delay ; the other a post-office order from his literary 
friend, with ritany excuses for his ixngrateful Conduct. # 

“ Tout le monde est bon ! ” exclaimed Archer ; “ Moliere is .< 
right, and I regret the angry notes I last dispatched to these two 
men ; they are really very good fellows, and the editor is far more 
competent to the management of that review than I have thought * 
of late.” . ... 

^evertheless, Archer determined to change his lodgings. Even; 
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tho girl’s explanation about the meal-bag, and the flower-pot 
which he had mistaken for the fractured bust of Schiller, though 
it excessively amused him, did not shako his lesolution, lie paid 
all his bills with a hmried hand, and left the house the same 
evening. Some tolerably good apartments being vucaut at a house 
within a few steps of Mr. Walton’s cottage, lie went theie. lie 
rejoiced to escape fiom the sound of his late landlady’s voice, and 
wished lie might never see her skate-face again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

SMACK-BUILDING IN IRELAND.— MR. SHOUT, IN AN INGENIOUS MANMB, M VKES 

A IORMAL PROPOSAL TO MARY. — RESULTS OF 1I1S AMATORY 0\ LllH RE. 

“Praised bo fet. Patrick!” ciied Mr. Short, hmiying 
towards Mr. Walton, with an open letter in his hand, “ Piaised 
he St. Patrick, we Ve got plenty of salt.” 

“ Ha ! ” said Mr Walton, who fully supposed that the money 
had been remitted for a number of sliaros in tho Company, from 
the Portsmouth admirers of Titus Andronicus ; “ I rejoice to hoar 
it. 1 suppose you can find an immediate use for it.” 

“Softly, softly, my friend,” said Mr. Short, “wc must first 
catch the fish. ” 

“ Why haven’t wo done that already ? — all these now shares 
are the fish we caught in the Portsmouth theatre, an’t they i ” 

“ Psha ! ” exclaimed Mr. Sboit, “ I don't mean money, I mean 
salt — brine — salt to pickle and cure the suiplus fish, for which we 
cannot find an immediate maiket. It is important that a fishing 
station should not only be in tbe vicinity of abundanco of fish, 
but that we should be able readily to procure, within a convenient 
distance, timber for building and repairing, hemp for rigging and 
tackle, and salt” (hero he gave Mr. Walton a patronising slap 
on the shoulder), “for curing and pi curving the superfluities of 
«ur piscatory riches.” 

“ I see,” said Mr. Walton. 

“ And I have just received intelligence,’* pursued Mr. Short, 
“from the point of coast I had fixed upon in IVaferford, that 
all these things are sufficiently abundant. Now, you observe, 
our tactics are quite clear before us* While these smacks ape 
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building, wc must exert ourselves by all possible means to stir up 
the rich noblemen and landlords of the county, and particularly 
the Marquis of Waterford, to form a company themselves, or give 
handsome subscriptions for the purpose of improving some of the 
natural bays and harbours of the coast, and of building a small 
pier somewhere in the most eligible situation.” 

“ Close to our fishing-station,’ ’ interposed Mr. Walton. 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Short. 

While our great speculators were thus discoursing, a letter 
arrived from Mr. Bainton — who had already fitted up boat-sheds, 
and a building-yard, and was now very busy in the construction of 
a dock — with a pioco of intelligence that caused them some tem- 
porary vexation. He represented that there was a large and 
unemployed population within a few miles on each side of him, and 
that consequently labour was extremely cheap, but the difficulty 
was to obtain skilled labour ; in fact, he had no means of obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of boat- builders to cany on the work w r ith 
the necessary rapidity. Harding, and the three shipwrights he 
had brought from his own yard, had worked sixteen hours a day 
during the last week, each one having under his directions such 
hoat-builders and assistants as the neighbourhood afforded ; but he 
plainly saw that all the difficulties to be overcome had not been 
estimated, and that more time would be needed. To obviate this, 
Mr. Bainton proposed that Harding should return to Dublin, and 
make, with their assistance, immediate arrangements for going to 
Scotland, to purchase three Scotch smacks, so that if good fortune 
attended the formation of the Angh^Celtic Fishing Company, they 
might, at least, not be retarded in their operation#* for want of 
boats to begin with. 

After some conference, it was decided that the recommendation 
of Mr. Bainton should be adopted, and they wrote to him by the 
next post, requesting that Harding might return to Dublin as soon 
ns he could be spared, and they, speedily furnish him with 
funds and instructions to proceed to the coast of Scotland, and 
purchase two* or three fishing-smocks* 

Meantime, the ingenious gentleman and fine tactician in the 
game of love, Mr, Short, had meditated upon -the best means of 
making his advances to Mary, and: had finally resolved that as she 
had previously shown a disposition to retire from his former 
moves of insinuating attention#, he would this time take her quite 
by surprise, and endeavour to carry the fair fortress by a bold 
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coup d’edat. It must, however, he done in on equally novel and 
striking manner. 

In furtherance of this design, Mr. Short engaged the services of 
a Dublin artist, whom ho directed to make n finished drawing, in 
lines, as if for wood-engrtuing, and with the following subject ~ 
A sea-shore in fiont of a small hay, lomantioally situated. In 
the foieground a fishing-smack, with sailors in the act of launch- 
ing her down a shelving hpach. The middle of the drawing was 
to represent a number of fishing-boats in different stages of con- 
struction, with a building-yard close behind on one side, and two 
tall round pillars on the other, supporting a long hoard with carved 
edges upon which was to be inscribed “The iloyal Associated 
Anglo-Celtic Companies” — thereby comprising boat-building, 
fisheries and pier and harbour companies, all under ono head, as ho 
trusted they would cvontually be concentrated, and himself bo 
placed as chiof secretary or acting director to tho whole. In the 
background he requested the artist to make a sketch of himBolf 
(Mr. Short) in the diess of a sailor, kneeling to a lady, with one 
hand pointing to the board inscubed with the title of the compa- 
nies, aud tho other pointing to the distant landscape and a small 
church and steeple. Close by tho lady, an old gentleman, of rathor 
portly appearance, w'as to stand clasping his hands with evident 
tokens of pleasure at the proposal of the gallant sailor. 

All this being finished, after numerous alterations and correc- 
tions in the figure of the kneeling sailor, which, in truth, did 
eventually present a ridiculous resomblunco to Mr. Short, tho 
drawing was taken to a motlier-of-pcail engraver, to reduce to tho 
size of the largest shell ho could procure. Tho design was forth- 
with engraved upon a piece of mother-of-pearl, about four inches 
long, by three aud a quarter high. It looked very well, except that 
the kneeling sailor liti'l a still more affected air than tho ono in the 
original drawing, which the artist had in vain endeavoured to 
alter ; and that the lower part of tho left log on the grotmd was 
out of proportion, being much too long — a fault that had happened 
in tho endeavour to hide or balance a disproportion ^hich had been 
observed in the other, or right leg, >f the drawing. It could not bo 
helped now. The artist therefore engraved some grass, in which 
the foot and ankle of the sailor were in a groat measure hidden. 

The cAgraving was handsomely set in chast d silver, and fixed 
upon the top of a rosewood dressing-case, containing all sorts of 
ladies* implements, and sundry implements beside, such as ladies 
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seldom use — tweezers, nail-scissors, button-hooks, a silver marrow- 
spoon, pen-knives, an apple-scoop, a nail-file, curling-irons, a 
tortoise-shell shoeing horn, <fcc. 

Next Wednesday, tho elated Mr. Short was to give a dinner 
party to Mr. Walton, in honour of Mary’s birth-day. On this 
day he determined to present his irresistible dressing-case, and 
make his “great demonstration.” It was ready in time, by 
dint of incessant calls at the shop, and he carofully tied it up 
in a plum-coloured velvet cover, the button of which had been 
sewn on tho wrong side. 

They sat down to dinner — some twelve or fourteen, in all. 

Mr. Short was in excessive spirits, continually called upon Mr, 
Walton to take wine with him, was most assiduous in his atten- 
tions to every body, and laughed and talked incessantly. Amidst 
this, every now and then, his countenance changed, and he fell 
into silence, and had a troubled air ; then he rallied again, and 
was more vivacious than before. He drank too much wine ; but 
he became aware of it, and asked for soda water. After this lie 
took great care of himself, and fell into frequent meditation. 
What ho contemplated required considerable nerve. lie intended 
to make Mary an “ offer,” under cover of a fine birth-day speech, 
in which he would present her with the dressing-case, and propose 
her health — the “ offer ” was not to be stated in direct words, but 
implied in a way that could not he mistaken. He had planned to 
do this in presence of all the guests, in order the more completely 
to take Mary by surprise, and to cause the affair to bo talked 
about, all which he thought would contribute to his success. 

The cloth was removed ; the moment arrived. Mr. Short 
filled his glass a bumper, and was about to rise, but was pre- 
vented by the opening of the door. A servant came in to say 
that a seafaring man wanted to speak with Mr. Short and 
Mr. Walton. 

“We can’t — it’s impossible-hang him ! ” cried Mr. Short, 
“ sny wo ’re at table — come to-morrow.” 

“Tell him to wait in the hack parlour,” said Mr. Walt8n— 
“ (beg pardon, Short — it may be of consequence) — I ’ll como down 
to him presently.” 

Mr. Short had been put out, and finished his bumper inadvert-> 
ently from irritation. He filled it again, and looking towards 
Mr. Walton with a most important air, was about to rise, when 
Mr. Walton suddenly begged leave to give a toast, and without 
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waiting for permission lie ran into a panegyric of his munificent 
host, Mr. Short, and concluded by proposing his health. It was 
drank. Mr. Short was again put out ; still, the fact of Mary’s 
father having proposed his health, seemed all to play into his 
hands ; he therefore swallowed a bumper in returning thanks, and 
then filled another, saying, that he was now about to propose 
what he wished to be regarded as the toaBt of the evening, which 
it was most important should be drank before the ladies retired. 
While the glasses were being filled, ho directed that the dressing- 
case should be placed upon the tablo before* him, with the cover 
unfastened, ready to be thrown off at a moment. 

“ Mr. Walton,” said Mr. Short, slowly rising upon his toes, 
and then rocking backward upon his heels, yet keeping his right 
hand extended over the table, with his brimming wine-glass shining 
between the two candles — 44 Mr. Walton, I rise to propose a most 
important and respected health — permit mo to say, a most admired 
and feeling toast — which I am sure every gentleman and lady who 
liavo honoured my house this day with their presence, will respond 
to with the highest pleasure. The number of years we have 
known each other, Mr. Walton — the cordiality and regard which 
lias always existed between us — and now the extensive business, 
interests, and speculations which unite us — render the present one 
of the most eventful and exciting moments of our lives, and justify 
me, I venture to think, in proposing the health of one, very dear 
to you, and towards whom 1 have always entertained the liveliest 
sentiments. A-hem 1 The garden of life is pleasant and full of. 
fruit — if man did but only know how to cultivate, and enjoy it 
with propriety — that is, in season. Let us be among those who 
are wise. A-hem ! On this delightful advent of the five-and- 
twentieth year of your daughter, my honoured guest, I wish I had 
eloquent words adequately to express the eloquent thoughts of this 
inadequacy. But the anticipation, the kind wishes, the admiring 
and most honourable intentions — that is to say, the most unfailing 
respects and consideration for her welfare and future happiness, 
and ftiy regard and conjunction in affairs with you, Sir, and my 
humble ambition in other respect % must find words for me upon 
the present occasion. Hem ! — a-hem! 4 Trifles,’ as the great 
moralist Seneca says, 4 trifles show the heart,’ and even in such a 
thing as a poor dressing-case, there may be f<mnd a moral pur- 
pose, which may assist in giving it a place in the shadow of the 
memory of the future, and cast a gleam pf sunshine upon to-day. 
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when iho past shall he no more.” (Mr. Short had gradually 
drawn the cover from the top of the dressing-case, and Mary 
caught sight of the knooling sailor, and the distant church). 44 So 
let us all unite our hands,” proceeded Mr. Short, 44 let ua all join 
our prayers in commemorating the day when our fair friend 
readied this most interesting ago of woman, when the intellect 
and the beauty are at their height — a day when all circumstances 
con join to render us happy — and when only one more circumstance, 
and one more coremony, are wanting to render the humble indi- 
vidual now before .you, the happiest man on earth. Miss Mary 
Walton, I propose — ” 

Mary instantly rose from her seat with a face of scarlet. There 
were throe other ladies at the table, who also rose. 

44 1 propose,” stammered Mr. Short, in explanation*— 44 1 propose 
— the health — the health of Miss Mary ” 

But the word 44 propose ” was a dangerous one to insist upon at 
such a moment — the alarm to delicacy hnd been given, and away 
swept the ladies in confusion out of the room, one of them mur- 
muring as she went, “ Really , Mr. Short — really, my dear 
Mr. Short!” 

Mr. Walton sat confounded !— he had not seen the knoeling 
sailor, nor observed the 4 4 eyes ” Mr. Short made at bis daughter 
in giving utterance to the last words — he didn’t understand it ! 
lie was listening to what Boomed the handsomest possible speech to 
introduce the health of Mary on her birth-day ! What could there 
be in this— ‘where was the impropriety— what the devil did it all 
mean ! He jumped up and ran out into the passage after the ladies. 

44 Mary, my dear!” cried Mr. \Volton, seiaiug hold of Mary's 
lace scarf — 44 Sfcort means no harm — he only proposes ” 

“Pray, papa, let me go!” exclaimed Mary, disengaging her- 
self, and leaving her scarf in Mr. Walton’s hands. 

Mr. Short had followed Mr Walton into the passage. The 
excitement of too much wine— ^of the mischief he had done— ^the 
flight of the ladies — the sight of Mary’s handsome shoulders sud- 
denly uncorded — and a wild desire to repair his error, alUacting 
at once upon him, in an evil moment he obeyed his impulse and 
hastily followed Mary’s steps. ' Perceiving him coming after her, 
Mary suddenly turned off into a hack parlour, and closed the door. 
Unable to restrain himself, in bounced Mr. Short after her, and 
was abruptly stopped by the arm of a man which was suddenly 
extended in front of his chest. It was Harding. 
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“ What are you ? — what do you ? All ! you shipwright fellow, 
do you dare ! — Harding, I say, you scoundrel — what, in my own 
house !” 

In rain did Mr. Short rush and struggle to pass the barrier am. 
It was like running at the bough of a tree. 

41 What brings you here?” screamed Mr. Short. “ Po you 
mean to persist in standing in my way, in this manner, when I 
wish to speak to a lady — standing in my way — I will pass— I 
will — standing in my way in my own house — house — house !” 

And Mr. Short, plunged and tore with all his might, and struck 
several wild blows at Harding’s head ; hut he could not get by the 
arm and hand. 

“Leave my house, this instant! — Police! police!” shouted 
Mr. Short. — “ Oh, police ! ” 

By this time Mr. Walton and all tlio visitors came thronging 
into the room. 

“ Harding,” said Mary, “ I beg of you to leave tho house.” 

Harding bowed, and immediately retired. Mr. Short fainted in 
Mr. Walton's arms, and was carried up to bed by two of the 
domestics: all the visitors slowly following up the stairs in a sort 
of absurd train of condolence and astonishment, as far as the first 
landing-place of the second floor. 


CHAPTER XX. 

archer looks his prospects in the PACE.— HE VISITS a mohern stoic. — 

SYNOPSIS OF A PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL. 

Being settled in his new lodgings, one window of which com- 
manded a good view of the sea, Archer placed himself there to 
watch the changes of form and colour in the clouds as the sun 
went down. How the months had flown ! or rather, how time 
had crept on, since he had been in Portsmouth l ' What had he 
heen doing for the last six months ? Nothing that he could show. 
Thinking— reading— writing ;« all of whioh his undo, and the 
world, would reckon up as amounting to nothing. He could not 
lay the result upon a wooden platter, and say “Look here!”, 
This is what is expected of a man — this is business — this is called 
“ something.” Mean enough-^and u of the earth, earthy.” But, 
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on the other hand, did not his circumstances neod some exertions 
of a different kind from those he was in the habit of making — 
practical work instead of mental work ? It seemed so, indeed ; 
and a sorry fact it was, as the paltry inBults and annoyances he 
had experienced in his last lodgings fully tostified. They had 
awakened him to a sense of his real position, and he saw that ho 
muBt look this fairly in the face, both for the present and for the 
future, as far as he could discern. He did not blame liimself very 
severely for his past indifference to his worldly concerns. He 
found many good 'excuses for it ; and he called to mind a passage 
in “ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” which seemed exactly to 
apply to himself. “ He knew not that it was the manner of all 
persons, who attach importance to their inward cultivation, alto- 
gether to neglect their outward circumstances. This had been 
Wilhelm’s ease : he now for the first time seemed to notice that, 
to work effectively, he Btood in need of outward meanB.” Archer 
now saw this too ; and he began to look into the real state of his 
affairs. 

His means of life, independent of literature, were of the smallest 
— scarcely a hundred a year ; and with the addition of literature, 
how stood his finances ? Ho discovered that in the last six 
months ho had written two articles for a quarterly journal, one of 
which had produced him twenty guineas, and the other had been 
“ held over ” for the ensuing number. He thought he would never 
safely Calculate upon the insertion of more than three articles in 
the course of the year/ in this journal, nor could these always 
produce an equal amount. This* would not do to rest upon. He 
saw that he must try and find some other quarterly to which his 
contributions would be acceptable. To the mtfntMy magazines he 
had applied some years ago, forwarding to thorn sundry disquisi- 
tions on works of art and philosophy, os well as essays, but with 
so little benefit to himself that he did not feel disposed to make 
any moves at present in the direction of those fixed or changeful 
luminaries. ,■„* 

With a ivife, too ! There was a fresh consideration «for him, 
True, he had considered it before, though not very deeply n^~ 
could he do so with any certainty, because the feelings and intend 
tions of his undo, as well as of Mr, Walton, had not then been 
apparent, and he had naturally hoped for the best. Now, how- 
ever, ho could not conceal from himself that both of them were 
quite averse to his marriage with Maryland would do nothing to % 
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assist them either before or after. Perhaps one or both might do 
something of a decent kind after , but it would not be safe to trust 
to that. He must trust to bis own exertions. Mary knew all 
this. Nothing was concealed from her, and she was ready to 
sharo his lot whenever he considered it at all prudent to u do the 
irrevocable deed,” Only that very day he bad received a letter 
from her, more tender than usual, repeating the same, and 
declaring how glad she should be to leave the odious, handsome 
house of Mr. Short, and return to Portsmouth. If Archor’s love 
had for a long timo been cooling towards Mar^, It seemed all at 
once to revive with this letter. Ho determined that he would 
set to work, and place his worldly affairs in a far better and more 
fixed position. 

But in what way was this practical improvement of mundane 
affairs to bo attained ? By means of literature. He knew of no 
other means that would suit him, or that he should suit. And 
how these means were to bo improved he did not very clearly see 
— in fact, he did not see at all, except through the medium of a 
work which ho had long wished to write, and which ho antici- 
pated would meet with great success. 

Was there nothing else ? Could he not do something besides 
literary labour ? How did other men of education support them- 
selves — that is, when they were without friends, or rich coh* 
nexions, or any definite profeagion ? How, for instance, did Karl 
Kohl live ? Here was a foreigner, who could scarcely speak 
English intelligibly, who came over without any apparent means of 
life beyond the terms of a precarious engagement. This engage- 
ment had been broken up — Mr. Kohl had been "thrown upon his 
own resources — and ho had declined further assistance, saving ho 
could do very well ! Could ho indeed — had he dono well— and 
how ? By the way, where was Karl Kohl ? Archer hod not 
seen him for several weeks, and then only by accident in the 
streets. Ho reproached himself for this neglect. Who could 
tell what privations a man of elaborate education and attainments 
might Have suffered ! / • 

It was nearly dark by the time Archer’s reverie had concluded. 
Nevertheless, he started off to the lodgings Mr. Kohl had 
occupied during tho period of his engagement as architect to the 
Associated-Home Budding Company* 

The people of the house knew nothing about Mr. Kohl. They 
did not know where he was gone, as he had himself carried away 
ho* xxxiv.— vou vi. x 
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Iris litfclo old brown leather trunk under his arm. Ho had paid 
his rout, all hut two shillings for cleaning his boots, which he had 
disputed — they knew nothing about him. Archer turned slowly 
from the door. 

Walking thoughtfully down the street, however, his eye was 
attracted by the light from a tobacconist’s window. lie turned 
into the shop, and inquired if they had evor sold cigars or tobacco 
to a Orman gentleman who used to live in the street ? They 
knew him perfectly well. lie had been one of their best 
customers, though lie had not bought many cigars for the last h\\ 
weeks. They gave Archer the address of Karl Kohl It nas in 
a little side street off the “ Common Hard” — a locality in Ports- 
mouth aptly so called, being a long and broad expanse of uneven 
stone pavement, fronting the landing-places for all boats. 

It was low water. A dull yellow-ochre moon was rising above 
the immense smear of mud, and shedding its tinges upon the dirty 
stony lauding ridge *» that extended into it from the ‘‘Common 
Hard.” Little black boats, cast about in all directions, Mere 
lying like dead things upon their sides in the black bods of mud 
and sandy slush around them. With much difficulty, and after 
many inquiries, Archer found the little side street, and at last the 
house. JJe was told that Mr. Kohl was at home — he could go up 
to him — “ third pair back.” 

Archer commenced his ascent of the dark, narrow, broken, 
winding stairs, groping with both hands, and wondering if he 
should iind the right door — and what he might encounter if he 
Opened a wrong door. His doubt and difficulty wore, however 
quickly set at rest, when he hoard a well-known base voice, 
naturally harsh, yet making manifest efforts at tender modifica- 
tions; singing the following words : — 

Ich denkc an euch, ihr himmliscb schbnen Tagc 
Der seligen Verganrwibeit 1 

Komra Gtffcterkind, 0 Phautatfio, imd trago 
Mein sehnend Hera zu seiner BjUithenzeit.* 

r • 

Archer tapped at the thin-panelled door. 

“ Herein ! ” cried Karl Kohl. 


* On yc I think, ye days so bright and heavenly 
Of the joyous Past and £k>ae 1 
Come, Angel-child, 0 PUaptasie, and carry 
My longing heart to Its early blooming-time. 
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Archer found tlic latch of tho door at last, and entered, Tho 
room was a little hack attic, with a low slanting roof. It was full 
of tobacco-smoke, wliich floated about in a strong draught pro- 
duced by two broken windows. A rush-light in an old lantern, to 
preserve it from tho wind, stood upon a small table, and displayed 
a low truck bedstead with a mattress, and very stifl-looking (fork 
brown curtain 4 *. On the outside of a patchwork counterpane sat 
Mr. Karl Kohl, in his night habiliments, viz., a pair of stocking- 
web pantaloons of Prussian blue cotton ; a wljite shirt with pink 
spiigs, and a scailet studcnt-cap with a tassel of tarnished silver. 
A red glow came fitfully across his face, from the end of a cigar 
which lie was smbking. 

Jlc received Archer without embarrassment, and appeared very 
glad to sec him. It was only nine o’clock, but he usually went to 
bed, he said, at that hour, in order to forget the supper which he 
could not afford to have. 

They had a long conversation, during which Archer repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety to be of some service to Karl Kohl ; for, 
though ho was unable to do anything himself worth consider- 
ing, ho doubted not but ho could sufficiently interest himself 
in several quarters. But Mr. Kohl assured him that he did 
not need it. lie had made the same leply to Mr. Walton and 
the other gentlemen, on the break-up of the company, and had no 
reasons for regretting that ho had declined their assistance. 
To be sure, he had nothing ; but he was a philosopher, and besides 
that, a man of industry who had some talents. 

“ But how in the world do ydu manage to live jupon nothing ? M 
inquired Archer, with an earnest face. 

49 I mak a little ding a great way to go.” 

" Yes,” said Archer ; “ but by what means do you make the 
little thing ? ” 

Karl Kohl informed him that he gave lessons in German and 
French ; on the piano-forte and violoncello ; in architectural and 
landscape drawing ; and that he was now ttying to form a class 
for mathematics, in the evening. 11c was ready to # givo lessons 
in dancing, if anybody would have tl cm— *why not ? He was not 
a maitre de dame , but he danced as well as gentlemen commonly 
< did — and, in fact, he was ready to teach wliatover he knew, to 
anybody who did not know it as well. 

49 Why, you ought to be getting rich* with all these lessons ! t$ 
exclaimed Archer. 

x 2 
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The philosopher, however, quickly enlightened Archer upon 
this point, by informing him that hie highest terms wore sixpence 
a lesson ; and he was often obliged to teach for threepence and 
fourpcnco a lesson to those who were very poor* or who did not 
care much about learning at all, hut were attracted by the 
cheapness. Even with this, ho had many Bparo hours ; hut he 
filled them up by reading English aloud, for practice, by smoking, 
and thinking of all the pleasantest events in his life, and by 
busying himself with any little domestic arrangements his room 
might require. For instance, these bed-curtains, which, however 
ungraceful, were the warmest and the largest that could be pro- 
cured for the money, were inode by himself— they were merely 
sheets of brown paper pinned together. 

Archer remained two or three hours, \ery much to his own edi- 
fication. In taking leave, he requested Mr. Kohl to come and see 
him at any time his numerous avocations would allow him a spare 
hour. 

Aicher returned to his lodgings with a new view of actual life, 
and the smallness of man’s real needs. lie felt greatly reconciled 
to his own worldly circumstance*, fie saw that in comparison 
with pool Kohl, he was actually a wealthy man. But he must 
bestir himself. Ho could not give instructions in the variety of 
things he had just heard of ; and, considering the amount of 
remuneration, he saw no great reason to regret his inability. Ho 
thought lie could do something mare advantageous — and perhaps 
something better in itselfc 

The work which Archer wished to write, and which he haa for 
a long time meditated upon, was a philosophical novel. The chief 
materials of this wort would be developed through the medium of 
three characters. They hod already lam in the soil of his mind like 
seeds that were ready to buprt their shells and rise into the light. 
He trimmed his night-lamp, w«ot to bid desk, and began to make 
the first Bkctch of his design. In * few hours the following out- 
line was completed. , # 


THE THREE WISE MEN: 

▲ PHILOSOPHICAL KOVSL. 

11 The fundamental principle of the work, is to display the 
operation of original character, as influenced by circumstance* ; 
ml circumstances are to be understood in the Widest and subtlest 
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sense, and comprising internal rather than (external phenomena. 
Thus, two of the Wise Men are to be influenced, not by actual 
and tangible circumstances, but by what they conceive of cir- 
cumstances ; they are to display tho effect which that idea has 
upon their minds. The third Wise Man fa to deal only with real 
circumstances. * 

4t These three characters differ essentially from each other. 

“ The first Man is one who has a great and lofty imagination, 
and capacious understanding. In his mind, elementary truths havo 
their natural growth. Ho wishes to originate* the first rudiments 
of action in large masses of men, and make and mould event! to 
correspond. He is ever brooding over his conception and Con- 
struction of new things — vast Edifices for improved humanity 5—* 
stupendous Temples of puiified and elevated worship ; — magnificent 
Bridges (symbolically speaking) for the safe passage of the gene- 
rations of the earth over the gulfs of error and disticaft which 
periodically open in tho forum of time Colleges and Institutes 
endowed with power to compel mankind to learn, to bo guided by, 
and to take tho full benefit of tho experience of the past. IIo seeks 
to originate and fix an Opinion in tho public mind all over Europe, 
that knowledge is not power* because human progress halts a long 
way behind human knowledge ; that wisdom ought now to deve- 
lope itself in practical activity, at once, and without fuither preva- 
rications ; that tho important things which are kept secret m the 
minds of all men of original genius, should be given out ; and 
that the world’s rulers ought immediately to get out of tho way, 
and let the world move on. • 

•• This Man has a prodigious abstract wilfulness— a boundless 
power of nobly wilful imagination and impulse to construction, and 
he constantly seeks to create feelings, opinions, events, and cir- 
cumstances, which, — of course, is attempting what is impossible to 
any man, and he ends in doing (practically) nothing.” 

For tjhfa character Archer had in his mind some prototype in 
ihh person of one Michael Salter, a man whom be had kiiown in 
former years, and to whom his intellectual obligation! were of the 
* highest kind. ^ 

u Tho second Wise Man was one whosdf ; knowledge of hooks 
And of the world were equally eittenwe. me history of all poet 
ihpe was ever fresh before bis mind, white ho v as perfoetfy con-' 
Yernut With the occurrences of his qwn day* Hfafavtartto OJ&pfc 
t pation was In making moral and political calculations of cSflaiug 
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changes Hope was ]argc in him — so large, that his activity 
dwindled before it, and stood still to wonder. Deficient in impulse, 
he abounded in expectation, foresight, and caution. His vigilance 
was great in observation. He had glowing hopes of the advent of 
mighty things at some time or other, which only needed patiently 
waiting for. He was constantly waiting, therefore, for circum- 
stances. A man never could originate great events in the world, 
— groat events always produced great men, via., those who were 
waiting, lie see^ how wrong tho first Wise Man is ; how his# 
over-full life and powerful energies are wasting in futile efforts to 
create that which must alwa^ s rise out of the ferment and roll of 
the woild of things. To wait for great circumstances was the 
part of the truly wise man. This ho was doing Piiectly a git at 
national event — a moral flood-tide — should arise, he was ready to 
step forward and place himself as tho leader of the movement. 
Patient, like a giant in armour — armed at point, stand mg in the 
shade till tho enchanted hosts came by, which he was to lead on to 
victory and El)»ium — thus lived the second Wise Man, in ever- 
watchful anticipation, — until he became very old, and had a long 
white board, and one day ho happened to die. 

“The thud Wise Man was one who never attempted to create 
circumstances ; neither did lie sit waiting for the coming of some 
great event, llis mind was led away by no fancies ; he was 
quite what is understood by a sensible man. He sees how r , both 
the first and second Wise Men are losing their time. He thinks 
ho tabes warning from them, to adopt a different course — but the 
fact is, he feels and thinks like himself, and not like them, and 
acts according to his nature. He attempts to originate nothing; 
ho is merely watchful for every circumstance of which he can 
practically avail himself, and upon this he n^ver fails to seize. 
Directly the tide of circumstances comes near him, he throws 
himself in, and goes with it. By these means, he always floats 
upon the surface. 

“ Here was the really Wise Man^-here was the practical genius 
who mastered the every-day world — the true son and heir of 
common sense — the deservedly favoured one of fortune. So, most 
readers of the Philosophical Novel must naturally expect. But no 
—this truly wise man/* (and here Archer smiled to himself with 
a most delighted expression of face), “ this seizer upon every 
practical circumstance, was in himself so incompetent a fellow, that 
when he had got tho circumstances in his baud, he could make 
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little or nothing of them ; when he threw himself Into the tide 
ho never advanced far, being cast aside on tho shore by his own 
lightness, and want of ballast, lie always succeeded in so insig- 
nificant a way, that a cross accident, which usually happens to 
every man once in three year*, threw him back among a heap of 
small results that were hardly worth putting together. In his 
old age, he contrived at last to wriggle himself into an alms-house, 
where ho made mousetraps for an additional quantity of tea and 
sugar, and a little coffee on Sundays. 

“ There are many successful people among the subordinate 
characters of the work ; but they are all men who, besides having 
discretion and good sense, and being perseveringly industrious, 
mind their own business only, and arc never troubled with groat 
anxieties. 

“ Of the end of the first Wise Man, there can be no certain 
record. This is all that is known. Being about to make a long 
voyage on a great adventure, he chose to put to sea in a dark night 
of storm, on tho principle that ‘ in protracted events of importance, 
it was a wise thing to begin with the worst. All that happened 
afterwards must be a change for the better. In this way, a man 
commanded his fate,’ He was never heard of more.’ 1 

It was three o’clock in the morning whoa Archer finished this 
sketch of his projected novel, lie extinguished his light, and - 
went to bed, greatly pleased with his own industry. By incang 
of this work ho doubted not that he should place hi3 fortunes in a 
very superior position, lie recollected Michael Salter with vivid 
feelings, and the many grand thoughts which he used to pour out 
in conversation. He determined to write a few lines to him the 
next morning, and transmit it to a friend in London, who might 
know where to find him Of all men, he wished Salter to see the 
sketch of his novel ; indeed he knew nobody else whose opinion 
and advice about it he could much value. Ho wondered what 
Mary yas about in Ireland, and whether she would soon return to 
Portsmouth. How were Mr. Walton and Mr. Short advancing 
with their Anglo-Celtic fishing enthusiasms? Ho did not expect 
much good would come of it. He pictured to himself the figure 
of Harding building a boat by the sea-side — while Mr- Baintoo* 
with timber-headed seriousness, and a face full of logarithms, wag. 
looking on. Then, he thought of tho sea— its sound came into 
hia ears — be gave his whole attention to it— he was adeept 
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CHAPTER XXL 

MIL SIIORT'S APOLOGY. — THE DREAM OF THE WORKER, v 

The morning after the disastrous dinner-party, Mr. Short was 
obliged to keep his bed for a few hours, 

Mr. Walton listened very attentively to all Maiy’a reasons for 
their leaving the house as soon as possible, and taking apartments, 
if their stay in Dublin was likely to exceed the week. She had 
convinced him of the impropriety of Mr, Short’s conduct towards 
her — indecorous, in any case, but most unbecoming towards one 
whom he knew to bo already engaged. 

41 Though the engagement may come to nothing,” interposed 
Mr. Walton, 41 still, very wrong — very bad taste. I am shocked 
aud surprised at it. But Short was a little tipsy. No doubt ho 
will most amply apologise. However, if you feel uncomfortable 
at remaining in his house, why we had better look out for lodgings 
at once.” x . 

Mary Bhowed her father that if they remained whero tlioy were, 
after what had happened, it would inevitably place her in an 
equivocal position, and would also lead to a quarrel, which might 
be avoided by their prompt departure. 

44 1 believe you arc right, Mary,” said her father. 44 If wo 
stay it will keep up the irritation, and cause some difference be- 
tween Short and myself, which would derange all our plans and 
operations. It may be difficult, as it is, to avoid some contention. 
I am told that directly he awoke this morning ho swore about 
Harding, and said something respecting his instant dismissal from 
the business in which he had been engaged. Now, of course, wo 
cannot desert Harding— can’t give him up, on any account — and 
I am suro Bainton will not j so we are two to une ; but there will 
be a few high words about it, I make no doubt, unless I can convince* 
Short that he ought to be thoron|hly ashamed of his behaviour, 
and even obliged to Harding for his intervention.” 

Lodgings •wore easily found in the course of the morning. 
They moved there at once. As soon as Mary found herself alone, 
she sat down and wrote a long letter to Archer, chiefly impelled 
by the elasticity of spirits Bke felt at leaving Mr. Short’s house, 
and also perhaps because Archer rose so prodigiously in her 
estimation by comparison, that she felt an increase of regard for 
him at the moment. She merely spoke of their change of 
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residence as being more suitable to the feelings of her father and 
herself. She slightly touched upon Mr. Short, as a gentleman 
who was by no means agreeable to her — but she shrank from 
telling Archer of the scene that had occurred, and did not xuako 
the slightest allusion to the “proposals” which had caused it. 
She just mentioned that Harding had returned, and was not look- 
ing so well as -usual : attributable, no doubt, to the very great 
exertions he had been making in Waterford. Their return to 
Portsmouth she thought might be delayed a week or two longer. 
She trusted, meantime, that the Miss Lloydrf made themselves 
comfortable, and acted in all respects in the cottage as they would 
at home. Mary begged that Archer would give them as much of 
his society as he could, so that they might not feel dull in a strango 
place. 

Before dinner time there came a very long and handsomo 
apology from poor Mr. Short, full of oxcuses, declarations, ex- 
planations — regrets, defcatod hopes, and a sick headache- — hatred 
of himself, and highly-coloured pictures of the happiness he had 
fondly dared to dream of, followed by the downfall of castles, and 
prospects of a desolate life — at which Mr. Walton could not help 
shedding several tears. 

In the apologies of the ingenious gentleman there was one thing 
he laid great stress upon. lie did not mention it as an excuse, but 
only in extenuation. It was, that lie had merely pursued Miss 
Walton into the back parlour to explain to her— on his honour, 
with no other motive — to explain, and to do away with the 
impression conveyed by the word “ propose that he wanted to 
assure her, it was her health he was about to propose# and not 
himself— his unfortunate self — at that moment. But finding 
himself suddenly confronted and impeded by a man — a rude brute* 
force working man — and in his own house, he was very naturally 
enraged and indignant ; and in the excitement of the moment, 
increased perhaps by the recent pleasures of the table, he had . 
persevered in the terrific manner which had caused all the ladies so 
much alarm. Had no one opposed him. all would have been well. 
Miss Walton would never have had (he very slightest cause to 
complain of his pursuit. As for the ruffian, who had so unneces- 
sarily and insolently dared to interfere, Mr. Short trusted he should 
never again be made aware of his existence. 

There was some truth in what Mr. Short said. The intetv 
vention at such a moment, no doubt, produced a state of exaspera* 
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tion in him, and a ** scene ” which would not otherwise have 
occurred. But Harding was not to blame. He had come up from 
Waterford, by the directions of Mr. Buinton, to confer with Mr. 
Short and Mr. Walton on the subject of his mission to the coast of 
Scotland to purchase two or three fishing-smacks. He had just 
arrived, and walked straight to Mr. Short’s house. He was desired 
to wait, and Mr. Walton would coinc to him presently. He was 
shown into a small dusky back parlour ; and there he sat looking 
at the melancholy candle nearly an hour, while the sounds of merri- 
ment and feasting came in gusts, as the doors were opened and 
closed in the passages. Suddenly, he hears a general movement 
— then a scramble — voices spoaking together — hurried feet, and a 
rustic of ladies’ garments — the door of his little dusky room is 
flung open, and in rushes Mary, with her hair and dress iu disorder, 
and closely followed by somebody whom she evidently wishes to 
escape, and to whose rude grasp ho naturally attributed her 
uncovered arms and shoulders. To start up and throw himself 
betwoen, was the impulse of a moment. 

What else could he do ? Few men hut would have done the 
same in the cause of any woman : how much more so, if that 
w r oman had been the object of many thoughts and devout emotions. 
Such had been Harding’s state of mind with regard to Mary, for 
some time— he did not know how long. He was not conscious of 
the time when he first began to feel a beating heart and a tremor 
at his knees in her presence. When he did become aware of it, 
lie set it all down to his sense of her noble qualities apd handsome 
person, and the respect and admiAttion induced by tliwo ; but not 
that this was anything more to him, or that what he felt wa^ 
anything dangerous to his peace — that it was anything, more- 
over, which ought not to be, and, for a thorn and reasons, never 
could bo. 

He at length, however, became aware of his temerity and great 
misfortune — the delicious ruin of his peace, and sweet martyrdom 
of all his hopes in this world. He was glad they had sen^him ta 
Waterford. • lie had never ventured to think what wfas in his 
heart — that is, not voluntarily. Such thoughts had never been 
daring enough to eome to him in the daylight. But no man can 
command his dreams. There he had seen how it was with him. 

If to the “ visions of the night ” Harding owed it, that his first 
perceptions of lovo had stolen from beneath the shades — in the 
same way did the hopes and fantasies come upon him after the 
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turbulent and dazzling scene in which he found himself on the 
evening of his return to Dublin. Since this evening, his dreaming 
pittow betrayed alt the secrets of his heart to his confused mind. 
In his dreams, he had been supremely blessed, and, careless of the 
precipice before his path — infinitely wise and irremediably foolish 
— bold beyond the consciousness of danger — timid and fearful of 
offending by a breath — standing upon the dark deck in a storm — 
carrying Mary in his arms dowu to the raft — walking near her in 
a green field, with the suu shining all round them — working at a 
boat, in a boat-house, with Mary looking on, and* smiling — out at 
sea in a boat with her, and their eyes meeting — Oh! how blue the 
heavens looked, and how they swam round and round ! — a little 
dark room, and a bright angelic form comes flying in to him — a 
working man turned into a prince and a philosopher, with a noblo 
and intellectual woman at his side, with whom he was unspeakably 
in love ; while a majestic ship, laden with books of poetry, and 
science, and practical philosophy, camo sailing towards them ; till 
a small boy at the bows, like a Cupid, only that ho had a frowning 
forehead, screamed out “Archer!” and then the working man 
awoke ! lfe found it had been all a dream ! The same kind of 
thoughts haunted him by day. The Worker had become a Dreamer. 


BABY MAY. 

Queers as soft as July peaches, 
jfcips whoso velvet scarlet teaches, 
poppies paleness, round large eyes, 
Ever great with new surprise — 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness, 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness, 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 

Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows, swifter bom 
Then on windswept Autumn com, 
Ever some new tiny notion, 

Making every limb all motion. 
Catchings up of legs and arras, 
Throwings back and small alarms, * 
Catching fingers, straightening jerka, 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
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Kickings up and straining risings, 

Mother’s ever new surprisings, 

Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings, 

Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning, 

Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 

Graspizigs small at all that passes, 

Pullings off of all that ’s able 
To be caught from tray or table, 

Silences — small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations, 

Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches, 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing, 

Slumbers— such sweet angel-seemings 
That we’d ever have such dreamings, 

Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 

And we'd always have thee waking, 

AVealth for which \ye know no measure, 

Pleasure high above all pleasure, 

Gladness brimming over gladness, 

Joy in care— delight in sadness, 

Loveliness beyond completeness, % 

Sweetness distancing all sweetness^ 

Beauty all that beauty may be, 

That ’s May Bennett-— that ’» my baby: 

WJ&BeNNBTT,, 

Osborne House, Blackhtatk ** 
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Such a peep must be a novelty to many of our readers ; and 
as Wales — from the exertions of a Welch Educational League, 
from certain motions in Parliament, and from the appointment of 
a Special Commission of Inquiry— ias become a subject of eomet 
considerable agitation, of late, we trust that our present attempt 
will prove neither unseasonable nor unwelcome. To him, indeed, 
whose eyes and ears are constantly dazzled and dinned by the 
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ceaseless sights and sounds of city-thoroughfares, a glance, as 
from the top of St. Paul’s, into the little busy nest of one of theso 
remote Welsh Iron Valleys, may come not unpleasantly. Merthyr 
is hy far the most important of them all ; but, for the present, we 
shall direct our eyes to a smaller and a prettier. 

There, then, it lies beneath our feet ! Wo can see into the 
very streets and house-row spaces that straggle through the 
bottom of it : some portion of a true picture of Woles, and life in 
Wales, surely wo shall attain to. There it lies, in the splendour 
of an autumnal sun. IIow beautifully small it fs ! How minia- 
ture-like, somehow ! A gently-curving sweep it is between these 
two low mountain ridges, which, leaving the skirts of the high, 
bleak common on the verge of which we stand, approach to form 
it. The roots of tho two ridges seem to digitate into each other, 
down there, at tho far end ; but their tops remain apart., giving 
eight to a remote mountain with the white dot of a cottage far 
away, and no other object visible. Por there is a ciystal clear- 
ness in the air, to-day, that makcB the distant present ; bringing 
localities, usually considered out and beyond our own, somehow, 
for the nonce, unto tho very midst of us,— -associating tho whole 
family of hills around into one peaceful brotherhood of neighbours. 

Beautiful, beneath our feet, lies now our miniature valley, all 
golden in the sun of autumn. Patches of dark, foliaged trees, 
irregularly embossing tho mountain-sides, contrast delightfully 
with the lighter, fresher green that flows between and around 
them. Trom tho straggling street, that zig-zags, interruptedly, 
through tho bottom of the valley, there are cottages in clusters, . 
raying out oaall sides : white cottages in clusters,, up and up the 
elopes on ciAer side, dwindling in number, till, here and there 
beneath theVsummit, they are seen solitary. How delightfully 
they seem to doze, these high, solitary ones, on tho flanks of the 
mountain, gleaming ovei trees, or shining above the fence* 
divided fields, which now are so peculiar— some freshly-grcen, 
from wlyck the later hay has just been swept — some waving with 
yellow corn— some cut up into, and picturesquely dotted with, the 
bundled sheaves ! 

See there, far down, backed by the digitated roots of the tree- . 
embossed mountain, far over these fresh fields, a stack shoots upl 
There is white steam at the baso of it, curling up the tall, clean 
column. Beautiful ! Beautiful are tho trees, and the fields, and 
the mountain flanks ; hut in tliat whole lovely landscape is there 
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one object more strikingly beautiful than the tall, symmetrical 
stalk, shooting up from the trees, with the snowy steam at the 
base of it ? There is a most peculiar charm in it. It looks 
healthy, somehow — cheerful. It wears nothing of the sulky 

gloom its brethren of the city wear. It shoots up so peacefully 
lmppy-like, with the -fleecy steam beneath, curling up the Bide of 
it — all contrasting so pleasingly with the blue sky, and the trees, * 
and the fields, and the hills around. 

Nearer us (just by us, indeed — wo can just faintly hear the 
bi'oathing of tho blast) are tbe dingy, well-smoked towers of the 
blust-furnaccs. Grim, and black, and ancient-looking, standing 
in a range ; by day almost deserted-like — their caps of flame all 
dofled in presence of the sun ; and, save the filler wheeling his 
barrow to tho top, hardly an individual to be seen. 

Farther down, is the man y-cliimn eyed forge ; the gleam of the 
molten metal fitfully conquers the golden splendour of the season. 
You can see the rapid roll of machinery there, and the busy 
movements of many men. 

There, again, are the dirty, black, mouldering coko-yards — 
their lights all killed, like the stars, by the sun. Strange shapes 
of women, arc they not, these that move about amongst tho smoke 
and dust ? These are the coke girls, wearing black straw-bonnets, 
with coarse pinafores, that, girded in the middle, cover them from the 
throat to about a foot above their clogs. There they are, eyes, lips, 
nose, every inch of them, except their red gums and pearly teeth, 
saturated with coal-dust — there they are, in storm and shine, raking 
among these clouds of sulphury <snioke and stifling soot, at five or 
six shillings a-week ! They are laughing and chatting (not to day 
swearing) vigorously, however. Nay, see there i *the governor 
must he out of sight : a party of them have just succeeded in 
pushing one of their unlucky coadjutors of the male species into 
the water-course. What unmistakeable gesticulations of laughter 
and intensest mirth ! Among men, they do tho work of men ; 
their strength is that of men ; their language that of men ; their 
actions those of men — a nice nursery for the wives and mothers of 
W elch workmen the cokc-yard must be ! 

Looking now to the expanded mountain flanks, what are those 
that seem molo-hills from Brobdignag ? These are the tips. 
Levels are driven, in many places, into the mountain, and these 
are the rubbish-mounds at the mouths of them, swelling, almost, 
into new hills themselves, and increasing, from day to day, as the 
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laden trams, or tram-carriages, are tipped over them. Sec, on the 
top of one of them, aro metal tram-plates, gleaming in the sun ! 
On the tram-road (a sort of railroad) formed bj them, a horse 
drags a laden tram along. lie is stopped — unyoked. The team 
ib pushed forward to the very verge of the tip. There aro two 
girls, in every respect like their Bisters of the coke-yard, busy 
undoing the fastenings. The team is tipped up till itB cargo of 
shale-rubbish falls off, down the shelving sides of tho mound. 

Tip after tip ! Why, the whole hill is dotted with them. What 
monsters some of them are ! How they differ in colour! — grey, 
and blue, and reddish ! Some of them are evidently the refuse of 
the furnace or the forge. Some of them seem smouldering ond 
sulphury. Some of them seem deserted : the coarser grasses 
grow thinly around their bases ; and lazy cattlo, here and there 
chewing the cud, look stupidly from their taps, dead to the glory 
of the scene, hut dreaming, somehow, in an un-idcad way, of 
their security from the swords and spears of the gods. What 
wear and tear of muscle — what waste of human breath and sweat 
it must have taken to dig the shale which forms these rubbish- 
tips ! And not shale alone — that is but the refuse. Where are 
the innumerable tons of coal or iron-ore that came along with it ? 
What life, then, must there not be, nt this moment, within these 
mountains ! 

Yonder is a balancc-pit. Instead of a level, driven more or less 
horizontally into the hill, to meet the mineral, a pit has there 
been sunk upon it. There it stands, with its protecting roof over 
it, at the Extremity of its rubbish-tip, surrounded by its orderly 
ranges of mine (or iron-ore.) The little pool of water thalfeeds 
it lies there, on the side of the hill ; and there is the little water- 
course that connects the two. See ! through the open side of 
the pit-cqg$rmg, a tram has reached tho top ; it is run off ; it 
contains Bhale ; and is dragged forward to be tipped. An empty 
tram is run on in its place. See, a wire is drawn ; a gush of 
water falls from the roof into the tram. It fills — it sinks. A 
tram of mine rises at the other side. What troops q f girls are 
there, dressed like those of the coke-yard, but, like the men and 
horses around, all of an ochrey or brick-dust aspect ! Their task , 
is to sort the mine— to pilo it up into orderly heaps of certain 
dimensions. 

See, along that tram-road, are teams of five or sk horses 
dragging tr ams laden with lime for the blast-furnaces 1 Yonder 
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a canal with boats on it, And hark ! the whistle of a locomotive ^ 
See, it comes hiss-hiss-hissing up a railway 1 Here too then ha9 
the Wordsworth-hated engine penetrated. True poet! rigid, high, 
but thin and narrow man ! even amidst these discordant screams 
and hisses, canst thou not hear Milton’s 44 Cathedral Music ? ” 
Canst thou not see the Catholic front of Shakespeare there ? 
Canst thou not see thyself there ? Ugly monster as it is to thco, 
banishing all poetry and beauty, it brings Shakespeare and Milton 
and Wordsworth to lift their poor Welsh brothren nearer heaven. 
All earthly as these flames and smoke and steam may seem to 
thee, yet, in the midst of them, even wings of angels turn up ever 
and anon radiantly ! 

There then is the wliolo valley lustrous in the sun. You Bee it 
nil at a glance : the gentle, alternate slopes — the embossing 
foliage — tho fresh fields — the cottages, single or in clusters — the 
stacks and engine-houses — the furnacos — the forges — the black 
coke-yards — the balance-pits and pools — the red mino hanks — the 
tips and the lazy cattle — the straggling street ! How beautiful it 
is ! How peacefully distinct in tho clear sunshine ! How the 
crystal air cuts out everything like a gem ! All seems indeed 
gem-like, miniature-like, with filmy iridescent fringes somehpw^ 
here and there, as if it were through a reversed 'opera-glass we 
saw it all ! 

Such, then, is the physical aspect of our valley ; let us now dis- 
cover what forms life assumes in it. 

Looking along the turnpike road beneath our feot, apd through 
tho village, what objects do we see ? There are horses in droves 
carrying wood. There are black, little girls, urging on demurest 
doukeys. Their panniers are laden with coal till the fetlocks of 
the poor creatures seem, at eyory step, sinking to the ground. 
How vivaciously tho coal-black, white- teethed little women (of 
from nine to twelve) ply their work. They aro adepts at the whip. 
Their 41 Chick, ” " Chick/* "Cotrie up, Boxer/* 44 Come up, 
Sharper,’ * are most fascinating to hear. Horses and donkeys, by 
the bye, aro all worked in English, even by those wHo do not 
understand a word of it. Th$ro are wives and daughters carrying 
victuals to their husbands and fathers* There is a circle of women 
round a well. What an opportunity for gossip — not neglected ! 
The pitcher of one of them is just filled. A large-sized vessel it 
is, something like a Roman Amphoftu A coil of cloth, extempo- 
raneously twisted out of an apron, or a towel* or something similar, 
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being put upon her crown, a neighbour assists her to lift the jar 
thereon, and off she straddles cautiously, like Rebecca from the 
fountain. Is it the weight of the water, or the quality of it, or 
what is it, that produces that unsightly wen on the neck of one so 
fresh and rosy ? 

Yonder are the membors of a benefit-club marching in full pro- 
cession. The men are first, with tidy clothes and white gloves. 
They havo sashes, banners, emblems, staves, and rods of office* 

' The women follow them. How well and cleanly clad they are ! 
Substantial gowns, large, comfortable shawls ; the sugar-loaf hat, 
with broad brim, fastened coquettishly a little on one sido, and 
snowy muslin bordering their rosy faces. Reader ! You shall 
travel many a mile of her Majesty s dominions, yet fail to meet 
any such band of jolly, rosy damsels. Wo mean the unmarried 
ones ; for they have employment out of doors ; they nro guiltless 
of stays ; their cheeks are clear ; their forms arc full and healthy. 
The married ones, for the most part, however, have no such loot. 
Shut up in their close cottages, debarred of air and exercise, 
worried by drunken husbands, their forms are no longer full and 
firm ; the clear fresh health forsakes their cheeks ; with ever- 
lasting tea and bacon, perhaps with tobacco and strong liquors, 
dyspepsia soon sets in with all the horrors of flatulence and 
hy pochondriacism . 

Yonder is a funeral. In the midst of a seeming rabble of men 
and women, old and young, on horseback or on foot, in clothes of 
all colours, without order or arrangement, the corpse is carried. 
This has been some workman .merely. Had it been any one of 
note, wc should have had the clergyman and the doctor in the 
van, bn horseback probably, followed at seemly distance by the 
undertaker and the furnisher of mournings, all four with black 
gloves and several yards of broad black silk about their hatB, and 
dangling down their back**. The silk and the gloves, by the bye, 
are gifts from the relatives of the deceased : the silk becomes 
* profitable, we arc free to say, in the shape of aprons to wife* . 
daughter, or other female favourite. The reader shj}ll make his 
own reflections on this selection of four such functionaries to lead 
the column to the grave. The clergyman, tho undertaker, the 
. furnisher of mournings can be understood, but the doctor — we vnU 
leave it — it is a sheer piece of practical waggery. But our work- 
man s funeral — hark ! as they go a Welsh psalm is raised. How 
solemnly it rises ! The motley rabble has assumed a new look* 

NO. XXXIV,— VOL. VI. Y > 
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How tlio melody has fused and glassed it ! It looks holy now — 
sacred. Ah ! but the church is far, the day is fine, the way is 
pleasant ; the fewest will return in soberness. To many a man 
and woman there, this funeral is but a “ spree.” 

Yonder appears to be a wedding party. Two couples, in 
Sunday apparel, walk arm-in-arm, following each other. Doubt- 
less, they have been spliced by the Parish-Registrar, who bids fair 
to do the Vicar out of all his marriage fees. By way of wedding- 
jaunt, they are nuw in process of making % tour of the principal 
public-houses. The admonitions they receive from their friends in 
each, however instructive and encouraging, are more remarkable 
for straightforwardness, than for elegance, or even decency, of 
speech. The bridegroom seems already, by sundry symptoms, to 
acknowledge the virtue of the various taps he has achieved. 

The doctor, on horseback, in sportsman's jacket, with some 
dogs behind him ; a farmer or two, on business ; a Scotch tea- 
man poking his brassy fhee from house to house ; men hawking 
Titanic stockings bundled across a stick ; children at play ; one 
or two red miners or black colliers Btaggering by some public- 
houso ; women carrying water-jars on their head ; such are the 
objects to be seen in a Welsh village. Of these, the women arc 
the most striking and peculiar : tho affection they display for the 
cast-off articles of their husbands* wardrobes is to a stranger quite 
touching. The hat seems to be generally set aside as economical 
wear for a man’s grandmother. As for his wife, you shall meet 
her in his waistcoat ; you shall meet her in his shoes ; you shall 
meet her in his coat, with her hands jauntily stuck in the pockets* 
and looking, the reader may bo assured, infinitely amusing. The 
only marital garment that seems unworn by them out of doors, is 
the small-clothes : a vesture so sacred is only for tho hearth. 

But let us look nearer at the village* Det us peep ft hide into 
that double row of houses just beneath us. What huts these 
houses are! How irregularly built. Doors that enforce the 
decorum of a salaam, not without record of the lesson remaining 
on the hat of him who is rude enough to enter covered* Windows 
a foot or so square \ one half of many of them not glazed, hut 
wooden. Small sleeping-rooms, small eating-rooms, wo guess, are 
those. The row seems populous too. What miserable little bits 
of garden ground. What wretched fences, irregular, tumble-down 
compromises of stick and stone. What indescribable little erec- 
tions all about, indeed, of stick or stone, for purposes the most 
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varied. What old barrels lying down to hold dog or hog What 
old barrels standing up to hjdd coals, or tho brock of swine. 
What cow-houses, donkey-kousos, hoi so-houscs, dog, duck, and 
lien-housos. What poikois, with their farrow, grunting about. 
What asses standing motionless, statuesque. What busy children. 
What fun that kicked one is having, who has thrown himself 
sack-wise acrosb that astorushod poiker, and is thus being half- 
diaggod, half-carried A larger patty are busy tormenting a poor 
donkey. What fun thev have — boys and girb», and pigs, ducks, 
douke\s, and dogs How the women bustle! carrying water, 
firing ovens running about with Inigo loaves, bunging from tho 
shop great loads of fiour upon their heads, liming the outside of 
then houses, washing out tubs, spreading clothos upon their bits 
of hedges, picking up squalling infants who have tumbled in the 
gutter, lcscuiug bloody-nosed urchins fiom skirmishes — Nay, 
theio are two skirmishing themselves! What gesticulation! 
What woids! Words! Tho very men, who are by chance 
about, slink into their houses m the puroBt sbamo. 

We have been struck, by the bye, for the last half-hour, though 
we have not mentioned it, (but wo suppose we must,) with tho 
continual appearance of a certain utensil. Like Goldsmith’s 
stocking, which was “ a cap by night, a stocking all the day/’ it 
also has a double function — one of the night, the othet of the day. 
Reader ! its use by night you already know and icspect. Its use 
by day, or rathoi uses, for they aio legion, will astonish jou, 
should 5 ou come to Wales ; but mind, you must not laugh. Let 
it be blandished and flourished before youi eyes, in a thousand 
quarters, to a thousand purposes, respect it still ! * Let the damsel 
bring it thee decorously with hand-towel and with soap to wash 
therein, with gravity accept, and thankfully. 4 

And this, then, is a Welsh iron-valley Behind us, in that 
mountain, are quarries, clinking with the hammers of those that 
hew the lime to flux the ore. In the bowels of the earth, boneath 
our feet, are men, half-naked, entting, by the light pf candles, 
from tlie walls of narrow chambers, coal, to form the coke which 
melts it. But perhaps, they are idling now. Assembled in some 
common passage, illuminated by the c >mbi nation of their candles, 
they sit them on the ground, smoking their pipes, drinking their 
beer ; while water all around drips from the roo* * explosive gas 
murmurs through bubbles on the walls, or, here and there, in a 
considerable stream, blows loudly through “ a blower ; ” the dark 

\2 
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mineral glitters on the lading tram ; and terriers, seated bj their 
masters victuals, bay the rats from them. 

Miners, too, beneath our feet, With pickaxe, or with blasting- 
powder, loosen from the earth, the ore. Horses, through long 
passages, drag in darkness, the minerals to the light. Boys of 
eight or nine, or younger, spend the day by doors that guide the 
current of the air, which is the life of all within. By locomotive 
Along railway, or by horse on tram-road, these materials of lime, 
and coal, and ore, are brought to the furnaces. Stout wenches, 
with Jingo hammers, break suitably the lime and mino. Others 
assist the coking of the coal. The filler wheels his barrow of 
mine, or lime, or coke, into the crackling flame of the blast-fur- 
nace. At the bottom of the furnace, the moulder lays his moulds. 
The furnace is tapped ; the molten brilliance flows forth in a 
solid stream, filling up, one after one so takingly, its appointed 
channels. 

Lank figures of firemen, there, in the forge, reheat the metal. 
Their thin, swarthy, sweat-dripping faces gleam in the light of 
the open oven, as, ever and anon, with long rods, they poke the 
melting mass. IIow the white-hot mineral flashes hither and 
thither all about the forge ! How it spurts and sparkles beneath 
the squeezer ! How beautifully, red-hot, it is gradually rolled 
into long bars by the wheels of the rolling mill ! Along canal, 
tramway, or railway, the finished metal is now carried to the 
port, whence it is shipped, to civilise the world. 

And these workmen have all cottages, and wives, and families. 
And there are agents, and mastAMnen, and gaffers, to rule and 
guide them. And there are shopkeepers to ferd and clothe 
them. And there are lawyers, and surgeons, and druggists, to 
minister, each of his craft, to them. And the»o, in London, is 
the flower, the blossom of the whole, the Iron King himself, whoso 
task it is to fiud a proper outlet for the labourer of the valley. 
Sorry are wo that, among all these functionaries, the school- 
master may not be named ; but the way is clearing for him, and 
there is work for him. / 

Such are the elements of Welsh society : few, simple, moat, 
easy of dissection, were it our present task to do so. 

But, as we look and meditate, evening cornea. There is a 
peculiar glory all around. The radiance in the grass is -yet a 
clearer gold ; and Btands out still m Ore gem-like every tree, stone, 
and cottage in the valley. The sun shines, as between bars of a 
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long rail of splendour-overflowed clouds. Tho milk-maid is on 
the golden common, with her pail. That pit-mouth bristles sud- 
denly with mon that seem springing fioin tho soil. Groups of 
colliers come from the hill ; tobacco-smoko stains the pure air 
around them. Bands of men and bands of women, in parallel 
roads homewards, exchange, in boisterous mirth, tho rudest jokes. 
Down house-rows children run to meet their fathers. Already, 
tho lover, on the stile, sit* by his mistress ; full many a sweet 
word has his native tongue to woo withal. Women oro carrying 
water in yet a greater bustle. From mouths of levols, bestridden 
by coal-black, white-teethed httlo urchin*, iasuo tho willing work- 
horses. With their broad, clayey blmdcis, shafts, girths, and 
other tackle, they look like skeletons — fossil skeletons— -newly 
dug. How they snuff their way, well pleased, homewards ! Into 
what clumsy races their tyrannous little mnsteis drive them ! 
There ! they have reached a river bed : how they enjoy the fresh- 
ness ! With what delight they flounce and plash about, and butt 
the water with their nostrils I 

Through open doors now gloams many a naked figure : fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons, in grave ablution before the faces of 
their unconcerned daughters, sisters, wives, and mothers. But 
small accommodation for the toilet have even the gills, wo guess. 

On bridges, and by blank walls of houses, gather now young 
and old to idle, Bmoking then pipes ; blithe m their relief from 
toil ; frosh in their clean clothes and well-washed skins. The 
more fatigued, and these aie not a few, have gone at once to bed. 
From rare cottages the evening hymn arises. The taps arc filling. 
Dance and the harp are hcaid : shouts of reweby and mirth. 
Hark, too, tbero are execrations, imprecations, curses, and sounds 
of tumult, when some mtovicated wretch fights with his brother. 

Night falls deeper upon them and us. The furnaces blaze up, 
and make the sky a flame. The heart of all tho valley, which is f 
the blast-engine, beats now audibly in tho hush of night. Tho 
mountains indistinctly loom. The stars arc out. And once more, 
the &hat~doe8-it-meart ? — tho mystery ot all— the .woe of all — 
falls on the heart of the penman. 


Flcelun. 
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THE TREE OF LIBERTY. 

BY O00DWYN BARMBY. 

Amh> the Ir links of foiesl trees 
hat giant bole is theie, 

Whose topmoBt leaves, amid the breeze, 
Floa\ sunnily and fair ? 

Its branches aie a shadow wide, 

Its rootb are planted free ; 

To sing thy praise is poet’s pride. 

Oh, Tree of Libei ty f 

Its giant hole, a Titan tower, 

With moss is silveiod o’er, 

Like anciHii < astle, in its powei, 

It saw the days of you* ; 

The lord of centuries it hath reigned, 
Its own eluonology, 

Within its inner rings hath grained 
The dates of Libei ty ! 

Its feet aie firm upon the ground, 

Its arms have widely striven, 

Its roots are m the green earth sound, 
Its top nspnes to heaven ; 

And aye, in spite of w’oodman’s stroke, 
It groweth great and free — 

The oak, the oak. the sacred oak — 

The Tree of Liberty 1 

Its branches are a refuge green, 

The kine beneath them n at, 

Its bioad leaves are a shadowy screen 
For little birds to ; 

Beneath its Bhade, in hot noonday, 

% In grass up to tne knee, 

Both man and maid may dream away 
In love’s sweet liberty. 

Amid its boughs the nightingale — 

The humble bard of song — 

Unto each white star tells its tale, 
While night ’s hours fly along ; 
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For posts ever best lm\ o sung, 

Like song birds, when they are fieo 
Their notes most sweet the leases among 
The Tiee of Liberty * 

And now its boughs, while v mds are calm, 
With gushing music flow, 

And high is raised a holy psalm 
Amid mom’s golden glow , 

And its giecn boughs are like the aisles 
Oi ie\erend sanctuary, 

And Milton’s sky lark sings, while smiles 
The 1 ice of Libei ty f 

Nor b ud, nor saint, alone can claim 
To woiship it its shnne, 

Its and is c irv< d w ith patriot’s name 
In many a grow ing line ; 

And cveiy year eat h name of w f ortli 
Increasetli gloriously, 

And glows, the hook oi all the oaith, 

The Tree of Liberty 1 

There ire, who say its spreading loot 
Must wateied bo with blood; 

The rains of God, I only note, 

Grant it then gem il flood , 

And mingled witn the dews of heaven, 
Which fall lefieshiagly, 

Growth, fresh and pule, to it is given — 

Ihe Tree oi Liberty 1 

• 

Live, sacred oak, and flourish, 

In cleansing dew ind ram, 

With bieezc and soil to nounsb, 

In spring to bud again , 

And when <h\ Autumn acorns fall, 

May hearts be blest to see 
Each grow *n oik as stout and tall— 

A Tree ot Liberty ? 

Then let us sing of freedom’s tree. 

And caive on it our names, 

And watch its acorns grow ng free, 

And celebrate their fame* ; 

Its roots, firm m the earth, have ftnven, 
Its trunk is towering iree, 

Its top aspires to highest heaven— 

The Tiee of Liberty ! 
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YOUNG WATSON ; OR THE RIOTS OF 1816. 
PART IV. 


Two men were on the door- step, and Mr. Holl — in fearful 
certainty of his ari'est — stood, waiting to he seized, when, hy the 
light ho held in his hand, he had the grateful satisfaction to recog- 
nise in one, Fendrill ; the other was a stranger. 

The alarm caused hy their midnight visit has been described ; 
and the dread, attendant upon the fearful presence of the police 
officers, having been removed, Young Watson was summoned from 
the gai*den, and they once more assembled round the fire. After 
explaining to the new coiners the terror their unexpected knocking 
caused, they led the conversation to the purpose of their late and 
startling call. 

Pendrill proceeded to state, that he had brought a friend of his- 
— Mr. Poisser — for the purpose of consulting as to the best means 
of Young Watson’s escape, since his situation had now become so 
critical as to render a removal not only necessary, but immediate. 
Another party had by this moans become acquainted with the 
particulars of Young Watson s concealment ; and though the 
services of Mr. Poissor were of great value in his after escape, it 
could not but be regretted Pendrilt had been induced to entrust 
so fatal a knowledge to him. His assistance, as before stated, 
proved of great service in the after movements of Young Watson^ 
Several plans were discussed ; but the lateness of the hour, and 
their uncertainty which to fix upon, rendered another meeting 
necessary. After naming an early day for his visit, Mr. Poisser. 
loft, in company with Pendrill. The rest sought their beds, and 
in sleep forgot their perils and their fears. 

We must kow turn to the trial of Dr. Watson, against \hom 
— Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper — true bills wero found, 
April 29th ; and although these facts took place some short time 
after our present date, the particulars of their occurrence are so 
intimately connected with the subject of this narrative, as to 
become too necessary in their detail to be passed over. 

The arrest of Thistlewood, as before hinted, took place through 
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the agency of the man Pemberton. A proclamation, backed by a 
reward of 500/., had been issued for his apprehonsion, in which 
ho was described as “ about forty-five years of age, five feet 
eleven inches in height, sallow complexion, long visage, dark hair, 
small whiskers, hazel eyes, arched eyebrows, wide mouth, and 
good set of teeth, walks very uprightly, and has the appearance of 
a military man — (he had been a lieutenant in the army)— usually 
wore a French, grey-coloured coat, huff waistcoat, grey Welling- 
ton pantaloons, with hessian boots under them.” He had, by the 
aid of liis wife’s family — who wore wealthy — obtained money to 
provide for his escape, and in complete disguise. Ifo embarked 
on board a vessel bound for America. His disguise and means of 
cscapo were known only to Pemberton, who had pretended mucty 
anxiety to befriend him, and who was on deck with him, when an 
officer came on board, and walking up to him, said, “ It’s very 
well done, Thistlewood ; but it won't do.” There is little doubt 
but Thistlewood was correct when ho denounced Pemberton with 
having betrayed him. 

Dr. Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, were tried for 
high treason, in the Court of King's Bench, Westminster-hall, 
Monday, June 9th, 1817. The prisoners were brought from the 
Tower, under a strong escort ; and the Horse Guards lmd to clear 
away a passage through the crowd assembled at Palace-yard, 
previously to their alighting from the carriages. The Doctor 
was the first placed upon his trial, when, in tho evidence for the 
Crown, several facts related in the narrative were adduced, in the 
endeavour to involve the father *in the rashness and guilt of his 
son. “ Plans,” it was stated, “ were arranged and matured, to 
subvert the constitution of the realm, and to put to death our lord 
tho King. And further, to fulfil, <fcc., the said traitors, with a 
thousand and more unknown subjects of the king, armed with 
pikes, <kc., did, with great noise, march to attack tho king’s 
Tower of London, and did endeavour to seduce certain soldiers to 
admit them, &c.” The evidence of the infamous Castles set 
forth, aiftong other and various charges, that “ they meant to bar- 
ricade the Bank, and, if the soldiers came, to bum the books, and 
SO do away with the National Debt.” 

The speech of Dr. Watson, quoted by the Attorney-general, in 
evidence against him, affords Btrong evidence of the pressure of 
the times we write of, and not an inapt illustration of the present 
state of suffering and distress. The Doctor was reported to have 
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said, at tho Spa Fields mooting, 41 He was called on, because His 
Royal Ilighncss tho Prince Regent had refused to give an answer 
to tbo petition of the starving thousands, i>y whom he is sur* 
rounded — because four millions of our countrymen arc in distress 
— 'because so many more are embarrassed — because one million 
and a half fear distress, while the few only enjoy splendid luxury ! 
It is not tills country only that is oppressed : our sister country-— 
Ireland — shares in our misfortunes. There the climax of misery 
has been brought to a close. There, suffering cannot be extended 
further 1 Will men continue thus for months and years to be 
starved ? No ! Parliament should have taken into consideration 
the situation of the dying multitude, and not been deaf to our 
prayers 1 Not a day passes in this great metropolis, in which 
people are not seen starving to death; and yet they will admit no 
means to relieve them ! Arrogance, folly, and crimes, have 
brought affairs to this dread crisis 1 Firmness and integrity can 
alone save the country.” 

The speech of \oung Watson, also adduced in evidence, carried 
out the same picture of distress. 44 The Prince Regent/’ said he, 
44 in his groat generosity, in consequence of. our miseries, baa given 
5000/. out of tho Funds, which does not touch his own pocket. He 
plundei-B you of millions, and then gives you part of the spoil. 
They rob you of all you possess, aud they give you a penny to pay 
the turnpike ! ” 

The trial lasted seven days ; and his defence gave tlio first 
great, impulse to the after career of Sir Charles, then Mr; 
Wetherclb A verdict of 4 4 nofr guilty 99 was returned, Monday* 
June 16th. The instant it was given in, 44 plaudits in the court 
made it known to others outside, when a general and simultaneous 
hurst of applause, echoed from all parts of the hall.” Lord Ellen- 
borough, who tried tho case, expressed his indignation, in no 
measured terms, at so indecorous a* proceeding ; but was answered 
that 44 the concourse within and without the hall is immense.*’ 

Immediately the trial was concluded, the Doctor proceeded with 
Mr. Harmer, his solicitor, through a private passage, intb Palace* 
Yard, and so to Hatton Garden* whore he dined with Mr. Harmer, 
Ou quitting the house, in a hackney-coach, the people took the 
horses from it, and drew it down Holborn,, and so through Fleet 
Street, until he arrived at a Mr. West’s' — one of his bail— in 
Wych Street, Drury Lane. Here he alighted. On the cry for 
** Watson, Watson/* being raised, Mf West made his appearance 
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at i ho first floor window, and said, “ Mr„ Watson was so fatigued, 
ho was incapable of addressing them.” After repeated cries, the 
Doctor at length showed himself at the window, and bowed several 
times, in acknowledgment of the reiterated shouts of the mob. 
The ery of “ Hotae, Home,” was then raised by the crowd, after 
which they dispersed quietly, and in good order. The day follow* 
ingthe Doctor’s acquittal, Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper were 
discharged from custody, “as no evidence could he brought 
against them.” So ended this much-talkcd-of trial. 

A different result had attended that of Cashman, who was 
found guilty, and sentenced to death, on a charge of high treason, 
— independent of the other count of felony, and stealing from a 
dwelling-house. His eagerness to effect the escape of Young 
Watson from the house of Beckwith, brought on himself the judg- 
ment of the law, although upon his trial ho was reportod to have 
said “he had no intention or wish to steal. He joined the mob 
bocauso he was starving ! Ho had been sent from office to office 
without receiving relief. Ho did not mean to harm, or commit a 
crime — his object was not riot, but preservation of life.” He was 
sentenced to death, without the hope of mercy or reprieve l 

The next visit of Poisaer to the house of Mr. Holl was attended 
with the same discussion, though not with the same result, as a 
plan was proposed by him, and eagerly adopted, for the further- 
ance of Young Watson’s flight. Mr. Poisser, it appeared, had 
intimate knowledge, and was in correspondence with, some 
Quakers residing in America ; and it was proposed to disguise 
Young Watson as a member of that body, in the hope that he 
would be able to pass unnoticed in a dreas so little .likely to bo 
suspected. It was agreed that Moggridgo should make, the 
clothes ; and to further the disguise as much as possibly they 
were to be wadded, so as to give a breadth and bulk to the other- 
wise slight figure of the young man. His skin also was to^be 
stained, and his hair dyed. The mole upon his face had already 
been removed, so it was hoped the proposed dress would effec- 
tually cofcfceal him from the eyes of the police. He w^is also to 
be provided with letters and papers connected with affairs of busi* 
noBs, from some Quakers in" England, in correspondence with' those 
abroad ; and it was hoped, that even in the event of Ids being 
searched, this additional ovidencc would facilitate his escape, and '; 
add conviction to his being what he represented himself — a 
Quaker, about to go to America, on matters of business* 
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The particulars of liis disguise agreed upon, their execution was 
to be effected as speedily as possible. It was ascertained that a 
vessel was about to sail to America, and Mr. IIoll’s eldest son was 
despatched to take a berth. Every possible agency in the further- 
ance of his escape was, it was hoped, by theso means, secured ; and 
they dwelt with eager expectation on the time when Young 
Watson was to attire himself in his new costume, and try the 
efficiency of the disguise proposed. 

Ilis friend, Pondrill, was, in all these matters, an active agent. 
Anxious for thd preservation of the young man, he paid frequent 
visits to tho house, in the carrying out such particulars as he 
thought necessary for his safety. The present residence of Young 
Watson was so surrounded by danger, that every day brought it 
closer to the door, and his removal became an hourly necessity, 
which each increased. His disguise completed, it was proposed to 
take him to some other shelter, where he would be less shut in by 
perils, though where was yet a question, since all refused tho 
shelter, even of n night’s lodging, to this rash and hunted man ! 
Hone would receive him, yet his removal was imperative, and, his 
disguise completed, immediate. 

As the time for Cushman's execution drew near, the distress of 
Young Watson assumed a sadder character — the mnn was to Buffer 
death who rescued him from the fate he was himself about toundergo. 
and who had incurred that doom in preserving him from the conse- 
quences of his late imprudent act. His own fate was yet uncer- 
tain — if taken in his attempted flight, he might hang from the 
same beam. * 

The execution of Cashman was fixed for Wednesday, March 
12th, and immediately opposite Beckwith’s house was selected 
as the place for the law to launch its victim , into eternity. In 
vain Mr. Beckwith petitioned for the removal of so horrible a 
spectacle from his door. The Secretary of State was inexorable. 
There the offence was committed — there it must be expiated. 

His disguise complete, Moggridge brought it home ; and when 
dressed, a a entire change was wrought in the appcaranceV Young 
Watson by the wadded clothing, as well as by the npvelty of the 
attire, and it would have taken a keen eye to have detected in the 
sleek, quakerly youth, with his dark hair and bronzed complexion, 
the much-hunted “ young man in the brown great coat.’* Hitt 
disguise was bo successful, his friends could not but indulge in 
sanguine hopes of his escape, whichVith the coming darkness would 
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bo at least attempted ; the necessary letters to his quakerjy friends 
had not been forgotten, and everything arranged, they watted with 
impatience the hour for the attempt. 

Accompanied by Pcndrill, Young Watson loft the shelter of Mr. 
Holl’s house at half-past nino o’clock, March 5th, and with good 
wishes for his safety, his preserver bade God speed and assist him 
in his perils. 

Young Watson was gone, and his protector looked hack upon 
the danger he had run with fear, but not regret. lie had sheltered 
what none others would ; ho had saved a fcllow-cvcature’s life, and 
he cared not for reward ; it was enough for him that he had done 
his duty. He lmd saved the erring and rash-minded youth from 
the gibbet and the cord, and he was satisfied. 

Young Watson and his friend Pcndrill started forth to gain a 
shelter where they best could ; for although in part securo in his 
disguise from the dangers that beset him, it had not lessened 
the apprehensions of those whoso services ho asked and needed. 
On leaving Camden town, they made the best of their way towards 
Somers Town, to the house of Moggridgo, whose counsel and 
assistance they solicited as to where he could obtain a lodging for 
the night. This Moggridge said he could not give, “ there was 
too much risk in it, 1 ' and where to get one was tho question? 
After some consultation, Pcndrill Bet out in the almost idle search, 
leaving Watson in tho house of Moggridge, where he remained 
about two hours, much to the alarm of its owner, who was in great 
terror at the risk he ran for that short time, little thinking of the 
perils he had imposed on others !• 

His fears were at their height, when about 12 o’clock Pendrill 
returned, bringing with him a great coat, in which he proposed 
still further to shield Young Watson from tho eye of suspicion or 
distrust ; his return appeased, in some measure, Moggridgo ’s 
apprehension, who afterwards said : “ God forgive me ! I thought 
he had gone to give us up.’’ 

And this spoken of tho very man whom he had himself taken 
to the house of Mr. Holl, in direct violation of hi^ pledge of 
eecresy and silence ! > . 

Having wrapt Young Watson in the extra garment, Pendrill 
and he made their way to the house of a Mr* Dennison, a cutler,-' 
Ja Smithfield, where Young Watson was permitted to sleep, and ■' 
.where he remained in bed during the day, fearful of being seen* 
•Thu next night, Pendrill took him to a Mr. Clarke, a friend pf ' 
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Young Watson’s, at whoso house ho slept, aud remained con- 
cealed during the next few days, and Where ho made several little 
additions to his disguise, aud also applied some means to romody 
tho defect of his diooping eyelid. His next removal was to Pon- 
dnll’s house iti Newgate Street, and hut a short distance from 
Beckwith’s shop, tho scene of his mad folly, the cause of so much 
peril to himself and others, and of death to his ill-starred rescuer. 

The execution of Cushman was fixed for the next day, and the 
noiso of busy preparation in the erection of his scaffold, reached 
Watson as he lay. Barriers were thrown up to keep the people 
back, who wore oxpectcd in multitudes to witness the execution, 
and tho hammering, or heavy fall of timber, Btruck upon his ear 
the dreadful coming of the morrow ! The man who saved Ins life 
was to snffor death — death for his fault ! The thought was mad 
dening, and oaeh fresh sound smoto as on his heart 

The outdoor sympathy for the con demned Ca&lmmn was great, 
and fearful of an outbreak, or attempt at rescue, the military had 
eulcrs to bo under aims, in readiness to repel any attempt of the 
expected multitude. 

With the dim morning, tho people came ! The gallows was up! 
The man was to die ! Tho fearful knell of the dying, ami his awful 
doom, called them forth as with a soft voice from distant home and 
bed “ to Bee tho sight ; ” and the best view of mortal suffering 
was bartered from many a window front or house-top. 

The grey morn had scarcely mixed with the black night, and 
seekers for the best places came straggling on, when a door opened, 
and Young Watson, Pondrill, rtnd Moggridge, passed forth, and 
made their way through those who come or those * ho had already 
made their stand. Passed by the very side o" those who had 
sought him far and wide. Him, whose name ruered on that spot, 
would have made them spring as at a started deer. He and his 
companions passed unsuspected on, and meeting still at every turn 
fresh comers to the Beene of death, shaped their way towards 
Gravesend. 

The vessel in which he had secured his berth, a thd Venus,*’ 
had dropped down tho river, from the docks; and once on board, 
he tiusted to CBoape a doom, the dismal preparations for which ho 
had bo lately loft behind. On they went, walking with stout limbs 
and eager hopes to Gravesend. 

Meanwhile, the game of death went on ! The daylight came, 
and the busy crowd streamed in to see their fellow suffer. The 
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barriers erected kept them in partial cheek, and aided by nume- 
rous police officers and their assistants, the people wore held back 
from pressing too closely on the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gallows. , 

The bell had tolled. Newgate gave up its prey, and the caii 
came on. 

The multitude was vast. And as the sheriffs advanced with/, 
that fearful cart and its death-doomed load, the mob, in expression 
of their indignation, began to groan and hiss ; attempts were 
made at rescue, and to rush forward, but the barriers prevented 
their encroachment, and the crowd was beaten back, Cashman 
alone seemed careless of the fate awaiting him, and on leaving 
Newgate, had said : “ I am going to die, but 1 shall not shrink. 

I have done nothing against my king and country, 1 have always 
fought for them.' 1 

The cart came rolling on— halted — and 0 ashman mounted the 
gallows steps with a light and hounding tread. The moment ho 
appeared on the platform, the groans of indignation mingled with 
hisses, were redoubled. The executioner, to hasten his work, 
began to draw tbc cap over his face, when he exclaimed, “ for 
God's sake, let me see to the last. ” llis wish was complied with. 
The bolt w'as drawn — the man w r as dead — dead without a struggle. 

Tho street was thronged as for a fair ; windows and house- 
tops, filled with eager eyes, gazed on the sickening spectacle ! 
Alone, the house of Beckwith looked with darkened windows on 
the sight ! 

Meanwhile, Watson and his companions journeyed on their way 
to Gravesend. Hoping, hut fearful in their hope* they passed \ 
along, and covered the long miles kith willing feet. The town was , 
gained ; tho vessel was jn sight. Yes, there it lay upon tiro 
waters, to him, at least* a thing of life, of hope, and liberty. 

As it was not thought advisable to Young Watson’s. companion^ ■ 
that they should accompany him on board, with a “God bless'/ 
you ! ” they parted with the flying man, and after renting from ; 
their lengthened walk, they journeyed hack as, best f they could, , 
and left Young Watson. to the accoBOplishment •«£ Ids flight. 

; On deck, and mid the murmur of avlundred;|ongues, he dwelt/ 
Alone upon the thought of freedom — of escap^/from danger and 
pursuit. Yet up and down he walked and fclt each eye was on his, 
iager wd suspicious ! Fearful himself, lie conjured up aAbousandt 
fud ft'ihousand foes, who crossed him as he walked 1 ^ yfho t ^3i \ 
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know tli© thoughts of that young man, who flod from death, yet 
feared its peril still at every turn ? Alone, he walked the deck, 
away from friends, from kindred, all he valued— alone, and with 
but one thought— life ! 

The timo had come, and the vessel was to sail. Fond eyes 
were stretching to the distant shore, while others looked with 
sadness on their own, and wondered if they ever sbonld see it 
more ! The vessel was to sail, the goods were shipped, the 
passongers on board. The sails were spread, and swelling in 
the wind, the ready ship obeyed their impulse, and with eager 
leap ploughed up the tide ! All looked with curious eyes upon 
the seaman’s craft, as sail on sail came swaying down, and 
caught the willing breeze — all looked — but there was still a 
pair of eyes, that looked intense, and burning ! The anchor 
weighed, and all was ready for a start, when — Bomb ! A gun 
Was fired from the shore, the Bignal to lio to. 

Had the shot struck his brain, it would scarce have pained him 
less. Young Watson sank upon a seat, sick, and powerless. 

With straining eyes, he saw a boat put from the shore — near 
and nearer it came to the stayed sliip, and seated in the fatal 
craft, he recognised Vickery and Lavender, two Bow Street 
officors. 

44 Fancy,” he said when writing from a distant land. 44 Fancy 
my feeling of despair, when as the boat neared the vessel’s side, 
I saw my old enemies — Vickery and Lavender, seated in the 
sterp. They had some clue to my method of escape — they had 
tracked me, and I gave myself up for lost.” The boat reached 
the gangway — was fastened to it, and the tvro officers, attended 
by a magistrate, mounted the^ ship's side. They were followed 
— Young Watson could scarce believe the evidence of his sight 
— by an old and bosom friend of his — a Mr. Whittaker, a 
clerk in Somerset House. Escape was hopeless — he was in 
their grasp ! * 

It afterwards appeared, this yojtngman had been pressed into 
the aid of the police (who had Evidently obtained sottso clue to 
Young Watson’B means of escape) in the hopes some Sudden look, 
or exclamation, would betray him to their sight. For there is 
no reason to suppose Mr. Whittaker ever would hate played so 
false a part as to turn bloodhound in the service of the law, 
and scent his early friend unto his death. Whether or not he 
recognised Young Watson, and had sufficient command over his 
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countenance not to betray him, must ever remain a mystery, 
though the young man’s appearance was so changed, that oven 
his old friend might pass him by, unheeded, and unknown. 

Once on board, the officers eyed round them with a keen and 
searching look. “ They came,” they said, ^in search of some 
person who had committed murder.” Every one was subject to 
the strictest scrutiny, and fearful of detection, Young Watson was 
about to go below, and so to find a hiding-place, among the many 
recesses of the vessel ; ’twas well that he did not — for a Hat of 
passengers was demanded by the officers, who told them off by their 
names. The crew was subject to the liko inspection and tha 
vessel strictly searched 

The officcis were evidently at fault ; all wero on deck, and one 
by one they wore made to “ run the gauntlet,” and to pass 
beUeen the officers, the magistrate, and Young Watson’s friend, 
A lynx-eyed watch was kept, not only on his countenance, btit on 
that of each who passed ; when, strange to state, and affording 
another proof of the singularity of Young Watson’s escapes, a 
young woman who was about to pass between the officers, fainted ; 
whether from fear or what, we know not — she was about joining 
a brother in America, and had lately come on board ; fearful as 
it was supposed of detention or some hindrance to her passage, she 
fainted as she was about to pass, and drew upon herself tho 
greedy eyes of the police, who looked with much suspicion and 
distrust upon her fainting form. Young Watson, with a quick- 
ness, and readiness of wit, only mot with in trying circumstances* 
immediately proffered his assistance to 44 support the young lady 
while they pursued their search.” The offer was>accepted, and 
the search wert on* Passengers, crew, all passed ; ana, one by 
one, they underwent the keen and searching inspection of the 
police. 

In the meantime, Watson placed tho fainting woman on a seat* 
and moved between tho officers as they stood — less perhaps an 
object of suspicion, from his recent ready aid, than tho**e who but 
obeyed «the call, and weni through the ordeal with jndifference 
or complaint. He walked between them, and his heart in his 
anxiety beat with such a heavy pulse, lie feared “the officer 
must have heard it as he passed.” Tho peril of hia situation, 
and fear of his detection, made it distinct, at least to him. He 
passed, and his joy may be conceived, when he beau! one offieb* 
whisper to the other, “ Ho is not here.” 

KO. XXXIV*— VOL. VI. z 
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These were indeed the charmed words on which life had hong. 
The least indiscretion on his part, the least failing of his nerves, 
had ruined him. The accidental fainting of the young woman, 
and his ready wit i%. offering his aid, took from himself some part 
of the 'suspicion with which they looked on all' — and aided by the 
strictness of his disguise, his stained face, and darkened hair, he 
walked unknown between the very men who had hunted for him 
far and wide. 

The search was ended, aud the officers, in evident chagrin and 
disappointment, descended to their boat, and as it pulled towards 
the shore, Young Watson’s heart beat high — but it was with 
hope — not fear. Again he had escaped whon almost in their 
arms ! Lifo was the ono absorbing thought, in which all cen- 
tered — that life lay now before him, freed from the hazard of 
pursuit, and as the boat grew less upon the Bight, he thanked his 
God, and prayed in thankfulness I 

The spreading sails again were loosened to tho winds, and 
the glad vessel straining to be gone, broke like a live thing 
through the free and bounding waters l The busy shore was 
left behind, and with a glad and buoyant spirit, he saw the river 
passed, while the bold sea lay wide and wild before him. The 
vessel breasted the strong waves, and shaped its course, for his 
new home — America ! And thus Young Watson escaped. 

Some months had passed after the adventure just detailed, 
when the officers, Lavender and Vickery, were told by Pendrell 
of Young Watson’s actual presence on board the searched ship. 
They were at first incredulous, but upon the particulars of his 
disguise being described, they were wrathM to a degree, and 
always heard with much annoyance any allusion to his escape. 

A few days had passed after Young Watson’s removal, wh£n 
Mr. Holl’s house, in which he had remained so long concealed, 
was searched, and himself put under arrest, on the charge of 
Ins concealment. His papers were also iaeised, and in Cold Bath 
Fields, he remained a prisoner for more than six weeks. He 
was examined upon the charge of high treason, and the har- 
bouring Young Watson, before Lord Sidmoutb, at the Secretary 
of State’s office, and underwent not only a moBt rigid questioning, 
but was reminded of the extreme danger of his position, as it was 
stated they had “ proofs of Young Watson’s concealment in his 
house.” These were fresh trials for Mir* Hdl and his family, 
who were left in groat distress and fear as to his safety. Mean- 
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while the fruitless search went on ! Young Watson’s escape 
having no doubt reached the ears of government, Mr. lloll was 
liberated, after enduring much anxiety of mind and body. 

Young Watson reached Amciica in safety, and strange as it 
may appear, Mr. IIoll never heard from him but onco, and that 
“his best remembrance ” conveyed to lum in some letter to 
friend. lie lived but a few years, and died in exile, and we 
believe in distress. His family — who ever testified the greatest 
gratitude for his preservation — remained some years in England, 
hut the Doctor’s patient industry m the carrying out his schemes 
for political freedom, and Pailiamentary Reform, removed him 
in a great measuie from the practice of his piofcssion, in con- 
sequence of which ho made hut a scanty living. After some 
years of haidslup and endurance, he left with his family for 
Ameiica, and no communication has ever been received to tell if 
they aie dead or living. 

The good genius that scorned to wait upon Young Watson’s 
steps is evidenced by the number and singularity of his escapes. 
That he had great presence of mind, and strength of nerves, is 
instanced by the readiness with which ho avaded himself of the 
young woman’s fainting on board the vessel, as a means to .take 
suspicion off himself, and it is still more worthy of remark, that 
of the many persons in whoso power his life was trusted, none 
betrayed him, although tempted by a heavy reward — a fortuno 
to a poor man — and neaily all were poor. In the midst of 
poverty and distress, he found fast fiicnds, who sheltered-— aided 
— and finally assisted him in Ins escape. 

There is no fable mixed with this narrative. 1 It is homely 
truth, and a sense of duty, and a justice to tlie dead, has alone 
imposed the task. The agitation of the times in which these 
occurrences took place has passed away. The ends for which so 
many toiled, in later days have been achieved ; and wo are now 
reaping the full harvest of what was sowed by patient toil in 
struggle with misrule, which viewed with jealous eye encroach- 
ments its policy and power. The times arc gone v hen agita- 
tion for political reform was met with c >rd and scaffold. Quietly 
and steadily it has kept its march, and the still growing murmur 
of a people’s discontent, has carried out its purpose and its will* 
And we now look back, almost with distrust, to times so littlo 
passed, when treason could bo gathered from a household gossip, 
and a man’s hearth be no security from a minister’s suspicion, or a 
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spy’s mistrust. And without wishing to uphold the raBhnesff 
and intemperance which brought upon this young man, whose 
adventures have been detailed, so much sad consequence, wc 
must still make some allowance for oppression then endured, and 
the necessities which in part led to the nine days* wonder of 
41 Young Watson, and the Riots of 1816.” 

H. IIoll. 
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The Biotherd of La Trappe wer© allowed no intercourse with tho world that 
lay bejond tlic walla of their Convent; they had hardlj learned the demise of 
one king when the% had lived soveral years under the rule of another. The death 
of thoir kindred was only announced by their rcligiouB Supenoi icquestmg tho 
prayers of the congregation for the soul of a brother or sister who had passed 
away. The dead were not mentioned by name. The labour allotted to the Monks 
was peculiarly severe , they wcic hewers of wood and drawers of water. All loves 
beyond tli.it of Heaven and God were banished then domicile; they were hud to 
die on a bed of dust and aslicB. The scenery around waB of tho most dreary 
kind, consisting of dark woods and a stagnant lake. 

Father ! spiead out mine ashy bed, 

For dust w ith dust is blenckng fast, 

Far o’er the Future light is shed— 

Yet pause with me upon the past ! 

Tho 1 1 have crucified desire, 

And in the altar’s holy fire, 

Have made a holocaust df all 
That does not lie beyond the pall ; 

Tho’ 1 have fasted, watched, and wept, 

One altar human love hath kept — 

One altar in the heart that gave 
Itself to God and to the grave ! 

The love of woman — it hath tied 
The aching fast and horsehair vest-^ 

Such light temptation was not spread 
For this emaciate stricken breast — 

Tlie short lived, feverish, fond untruth — 

I learned its worth in stormy youth. 

The pnde of human pomp &nd poiver-*- 
Say— lives it in this awful hour ? 

When false and failing, blank and drear, 

The fairest dreams of earth appear, 

And hope scarce triumphs over fear 1 
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When dimly in the soul’s dark skies 
The heavenly moon of faith can rise — 

Of my old self remains one thing, 

To which long years no changes bring—* 

One love, 1 ne’er could bend nor break 
With it— Oh God ! my heart thou’lt take ! 

Father ! I had a brother born 
With me, on one fair summer morn ; 

And the first face that met mine eye, 
Beaming with innocence and love, • 

Was that twin-brother’s — ever nigh ; 

And, like the young of the w ild dove, 

We lay within one happy nest, 

Were formed and fed in one dear breast. 
Father ! that love it seemed to grow 
E’en with our stature and our strength ; 

Bo streamlets gather as they flow, 

And roll in mighty tide at length. 

I seemed of him, and he of me, 

Knit by some wond’rous sympathy ; 

Yet we were different ; I was grave, 

To sad foreboding eVr a slave. 

On me the shadow of the tomb 
Fell with a dull and sullen gloom ; 

Life was a feverish troublous thing—* 
Passion — repentance — suffering — 

Wild gleams of joy, then scoui ge and prayer, 
To this sad birthright I was heir ; 

Cod’s judgments, in tljeir deadliest guise, 
Hung as a darkness o’er mine eyes ; * 

While my bright brother could but see 
The mercies of the Deity — 

Long — suffering— pat ient — loving — mild, 

As mother With a sickly child, 

Averting lingering judgments due, 

Carrying, like lambs, the blessed few, 
Healing old griefs by mercies new— 

These were nis visions. Faith like this 
Promised in life a heavenly bli-a, 

And he was glad with hope and mirth* 
Enjoying, all things from nis birth 
Wisely and well— the gifts of Heaven, „ 

As blessings, not temptations given. , 

.Father 1 when settled on my souV 
A sorrow hopeless— past controul, 
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On my horizon’s gathering night 
Oui love yet shed one gleam of light , 

But I would live and pay alone, 

And )ield an nndiudea heart 
For the Eternal Spirit’s throne, 

A temple conseciate, apart 
Fi om whose pure courts all thought was dinen, 
All hope, but that of Death and Heaven. 

And I came here, — I need not tell 
Thee of my penitence ind pam ; 

Within'the walls of this dim Cell 
I’ve wrf stled with my heart in vam : 

Ihs image haunts the fevered sleep 

That fainting natuie stealR fiom prayer ; 
When Angels with me vigil keep 
1 he face of my twin-bom they weal — 

The only om that ne’ei deceived, 

That I, m daikest mood, believed 
His voice upon our anthem swells, 

He sighs amid the parting knells , 

My biothei at my side hath stood, 

View less, in this deep darksome wood, 

W heic the o ih’s knotted trunk I hewed, 

And granite blocks to atoms broke, 

And strove, amid the solitude, 

To tame my spint to the yoke: 

Then, 1 1 om the long grass at my feet, 

There rose a murmur low and sweet ; 

Fancy in human utterance wove 
The rustling of the wnnd^stirred grove ; 

The hollow reeds, around the lake, 

With moitalN anguish seemed to quake, 

While on the silence thrilled his tone, 

Plaintive as parting spmt’s moan— 

“ Biother 1 why le^ve me thus alone ? 

All the temptations shunned by thee 
Yet gathei darkly oyer me 11 

Fathei » I may not paint my dread, 

When, at oui vespert, thou hast said, 

“ Pi i\ , brethren, for the kindred dead ! 

Unto his rest hath passed away 
A kinsman’s spirit— let us pray ! ” 

Oh f then, I thought of my twin-bora, 

Was it foi him the> bade me mourn ? — 

And lmd he died, and I afar ? — 

Paited his soul m grief and pam ? 
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And did he whisper, from yon star, 

JTd taught him trust in man was vain ? 

Father ! ’tis years since I have heard 
Of him, or fiom him, news or word : 

The chestnut hair, that decked his brow', 

Is, doubtless, streaked with silver now ; 

And o'ei his clear eye’s laughing light 
Gatbei the shades of coming night ; 

While, fiom his tones, have passed away 
The thrilling loy and melody : 

Yet should I know him were the change 
Decpu and sadder than my thought. 

Oh 1 what may sevei, what estrange 
That tie amid our being wrought 1 
How it hath fared with him in life, 

Alas 1 if is not mine to know ; 

I’ve loved him thio* the weaiy strife, 

’Mid hopeless prayei, and causeless woe : 

Foi him my paitmg spirit yearns, 

And o’ei Time’s backward path returns. 

Theic, on Heaven s threshold, in the light, 

Golden and loseate, there he stands — 

As in life’s morning young and bucht, 

With beaming blow, and outsUetch’d hands — 

Fatliei 1 he seems awaiting me 
To enter m Eternity ! 

Mrs. Acton Tindal. 


CLUB-CROTCHETS AND CHEAT COMFORTS; 

MING 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WHITTINGTON FUND. 

No. IV.— OUR BEHAVIOUR. 

A few paragraphs on the behavtout of full-grflwn men and 
women, may bo thought by some to si v.mr more of the fopperiea 
of Aywyor, with his precepts how to sneeze, which leg to put 
foremost, what compliments suit tews, and what belong to ties, &o., 
than befits the plainness of the Shilling Magazine, or the digmty 
of a popular assembly, like our Cheap Club. And yet, seeing 
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that men and women are to meet in it on somewLat new terms, 
and that not merely their personal comfort, hut also tho well-being 
of the establishment it is their interest to support, depends on the 
manner in which they comport themselves, iny wisdom about 
tho matter may not be quite so superfluous as it seems to those 
who fancy every man that pays his debts must bo a Grrandison, 
and every woman unwilling to elope on false pretences, a Harriot 
Byron. 

Corisideratcncss without conventionalism ! Iloro are longer 
'voids than I like «to use ; hut they state the matter more briefly 
thun, peihaps, it is possible to do in “ pure Saxon.” To recon- 
cile the two is not a very easy business. Still it is not a 
science, for the teaching of which cottages should ho built ; 
nor are all the niceties and fastidiousness involved m it, which 
some upholders of good manners would have us believe For, in 
our Club, consideratencss is not hound to meot the unreasonable 
whims and fancies which spring up— a hydra crop — in proportion 
with the attempts made to satisfy them. Persons, for instance, 
who demaud quietness, can have the demand met, until no silence 
is dead enough to content their impatience of sound — save it be 
the stillness of a vacuum ! Now, as doors must be shut, and indi- 
viduals of all sizes and all thicknesses of shoe-leather go (not 
creep) up and down stairs, it would be hopeless to pass through 
our club-life in an atmosphere of dread or deprecation of their 
1 hitter looks. The unfitness, the incivility (if there be any in the 
caso) lies with them, for trying to trouble the average u Israel” of 
Iciviliscd folk, by their morbid peculiarities. Whether, even in 
ftmiestic intercourse, tho " studying,” or “humouring” of thane, 
P a virtue when carried to excess — whether it be not a mean and 
cowardly deprecation of wrath and irritabhty fraught with its 
own punishment— arc questions T otn often tetfapted gravely to 
ask, and closely to argue. In a miscellaneous company, at 
least, to think of the feat is absurd, because to accomplish it is 
impossible. i 

Yet the freedoms, of which every man's club experiencG must 
remind him — the hardy and obtuse disregard of time, place, and 

E orson, one has been called upon to endure (supposing one is not, 
y nature, “a person of spirit/' alia$ a Rescntor,) aro to bo 
referred to in yet more emphatic notes of warning. Shall I ever 
forget the tall gentleman, close buttoned to the chin, frowning 
with his own importance, lowering ^itb weighty thoughts, who'* 
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used to select the libiaiy of the — — — as the theatre for the 
exposition of ms opinions on politics, religion, metaphysics, tho 
natuial sciences, and tho fine arts, in a voice as loud as 
Lablache’s, but as slow in its sound as the hammer of a slocpy 
paviour ? Shall I ever forget the deliberate and menacing history 
of his law-suit with his mother’s brother, by a second marriage, 
which ho would begin, continue, and end, in despite of fuiious 
loots, coughs, the emphasis of which there was no mistaking — 
nay, and an impatient exit or two — at the very moment when I 
was fiist making acquaintance with dear Mrs. N^ckleby ? a Whnt 
/said, and what Orgei advised — and what piinciplo foibad tug 
acquiescence in — and how the case was a \eiy complicated one — 

• nd the samflces /was picparcd to make — and whnt the opposing 
party had put forwaid,” &c., <kc , &c., &c., with a gencial 
disseitation on English law by way of “ground” (as tho 
embroideiers phrase it) and a particular encomium on cxeiy sepa- 
rate scrap of good natuie or liberality, or willingness to accommo- 
date, which himself the plaintiff had shown 

Yet Boiewoith was a just and cultivated man, and passed as well- 
behaved, failing only in that self-distrust which might hn\o 
whispered to him, that tho Boreworth Cause was not the matter 
which the entire world was waiting and wanting to hear about! 
Was the rule of silence put into his hands, by the waiter, shaqily 
rung up for the purpose, its authority lasted but for a poor fn o 
minutes ; so far as the intenupting of the Gieat Case — its Ilistory r 
went — and, after that, the intolerable man was 

Cl Swinging Blow, # witli sullen roar,” * 
as ponderously as jcver ; difficult to inteirupt, and impossible to 
impress. The Club was for Him, and He foi tbo Club ; and tlio 
Committee of Ten, and the cntnc list of five hnndied members, 
might legislate and rage as much as they pleased : theie was no 
hope of bringing him into form and older ! Ho had never learned 
at home, or at college* or in church, to consider others ! But two 
such pefsons (happily, I hope and trust theto is only ono in tho 
world at a time!) would be sufficient to lend asunder the eutiio 
time-honoured Fabric of Club-Society ‘from China to Peru.’' 
Well might the day of his quitting the haunts of Bachelor Men for * 
domestic pleasures — of his confining his conversation to owo'p oor, 
Injured woman, be celebrated by a House Dinner which is Jet 
spoken of, throughout evory metropolitan association, as the most * 
Jgfiai in the annals of Clubdom* 
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There is, again, that terrible creature, immortalised by Mr. Poole - 
— whose fixed idea is the investigation of abuses, and having his 
uttcimost money’s woitli ior his money: the man who memo- 
rialises against his mackerel as “too small in the roe,” and his 
half-pint of wine as scantier, by a few drops, than the half-pints of 
all his neighbours — and who seats himself, purposely, at a central 
tabic that lie may see how much better used they are than he is, 
and profit, moreover, by all their secrets ! — I know not, in all the 
Natural History of Human Trumpery, a more unprepossessing 
specimen than this ! — Bad is the fanaticism of self-denial ; but the 
epicureanism of consummate selfishness is worse. It is apt to grow, 
too, on those, who, loading lives of much toil, imagine that their 
leisure affords no duties to be performed, save that of snatching, or 
snaiing for themselves, aR much comfort, at the cost and contribution 
of e> ery one else, as is practicable. Let me speak a wo^d, seriously, 
to the middle-aged, and unmarried, of my own sox : especially to 
those who pique themselves upon their knowledge of life : and 
sometimes, in a sort of vapoimng pride, aro apt to begin that 
pursuit of personal indulgences which ends in a craving that an 
Eldorado could not satisfy. One meets these dismal and homeless 
crcaturos in every place of public resort — hard, unloving, and 
unloved : querulous in proportion as strength and spirits fail them: 
and disgusted when they perceive a younger world rising up around 
(hem, which disregards their maxims, despises their egotism, and 
will have its own share of pleasure and accommodation. A thank- 
less child is a racking pain for old age ; but a thankless bosom* 
guest, such as indulged selfishness may bocome, is worse — a duller, 
slower, more hopeless malady, from tho symptoms of which by- 
standeis may well recoil with aversion rather than pity !- — 1 do not 
write, recollect, as one impatient of the prime j J accs given to the 
mature — because he is younger : or jealous of influence he can no 
lunger secure, because ho is older, than they : but with a middle- 
agtd man’s livoly, daily, and hourly feeling of the encroachments 
winch what are called “tastes’ and “notions of comfort” may 
make upon # thc sound judgment, tho kindly heart, the Iree-will. 
Perhaps it is nothing better than the terror of tho most double- 
refined selfishness which makes me exclaim, “ l*et me never grow 
a spectre, a scarecrow, an incubus upon those who are to lay me 
in the grave ! ” 

And yet it is not a mere battle with shadows, here, to dwell on 
the danger and misery of this foible : inasmuch as Club life, beyond 
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‘all others, may tempt those of small fortunes, with few other means 
of variety, to this hardened and hardoning self-consideration.— To 
make a Club or Ffotcl a school or place of penance for Old Bache- 
lors, were absurd : in truth, a species of adult instruction which 
would mix oddly with cveiy man’s own “ ease in his inn.” — But it 
is a crotchet of mine, to warn all who arc past thirty-five of “their 
own chair ” or “ their own table ” — of the “ bubblo too much ” os 
indispensable to eookery, or the one particular temperature they 
must exist in, which is sure to he too hot or too cold for some ono 
else. At forty-fivo those little propensities are* no longer to be 
passed off with a laugh ! they are then serious. At fifty-five, 
they are necessities. At sixty-five, they may be offences ; and at 
seventy-five, the Club join in a general Te Deum when ague or 
asthma keeps the Good Liver at home : no longer to monopolise 
the comer in winter and the window in summer — no longer to keep 
the Myrmidons in fretted though submissive waiting on his whim- 
sies — Who would like such an old age ? 

Take it not amiss, then, Brother Member, if I remind you, that 
Ho read the newspaper quickly on the day after an interesting 
debate, is a courtesy, which may be of value to many of your 
paTty : that by not outrageously dawdling over your solitary drop 
or draught, after dinner, you may bo expediting the repast of some 
hungry man : that you may have a neighbour who can’t help fol- 
lowing your Devil's tattoo , to tho utter dissipation of his powers of 
attention : and that if three people are sitting round a fire, two 
may he sensibly afflicted if you poke it up into a blazing beat which 
only makes for yourself a changft of pretty dream-picturcs ? There 
is great geniality in one’s own jollity, no doubt : there is some in 
not utterly destroying, in not frivolously disturbing the jollity of 
Others. And this may bo shown, in a thousand ways, without fuss, 
er finicality, or sacrifice of a single indulgence, save those which 
Time will convert into burdens ! 

Nor must I overlook what seems to me a point of importance— 
considerateness for tbe servants of our Club, shown in some form or 
other sTich as shall befit a cheap and j opular assembly. Let it 
never be said of us — what is urged, I fear too often with justice, 
against those who arc loudest in raising their voices against the 
luxurious insolence of the aristocratic— that wo aro harsh and 
tyrannical masters, who would be served most to our own liking by 
pteam creatures I Let us never hear the plea, that those who wait 
StpOn us are in the plight of the “ skinned eels ” so familiar to 
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Josoph Miller — that they arc paid for their incessant attendance on 
our caprices. Tiue though this is : it is truth seized by a Twong 
handle. And let it ho recollected, that — inasmuch as there can be 
in a Club none of that home feeling, which, I hope every Head of 
a household desires to extend to all within its pale, and which gives 
a certain charm and interest to service — we oie bound as men, and 
fellow-citizens, to consider the estate of those who minister to our 
enjoyment of luxuries we could not have at home. Further : it is 
not m the possibility of events that our pervants can be of as high 
a class as those belonging to more costly establishments : all tho 
inoic need is tlieic, then, that they should have the helping hand 
of cultivation and indulgence extended to them — their library — 
their holidays: all the moic need that we should abstain from 
tormenting them by immoderate requisitions, as religiously, as wo 
should abstain from breaking the Club bow-window, or spoiling the 
Club carpets in the bad fashion which much smoking is apt to 
engender. If we are only to be made comfortablo by tho training 
and maintaining of an army of white slaves, the piinciple of our 
existence is belied : and our establishment deseives to bo closed, 
so far ns the contempt of every lover of progress can closo it. 

But, of all points of Behaviour, the one most needful to be 
watched in our Cheap Club, is tho demeanour of men towards 
women. Here again, Considoratcness — but not Conventionalism ! 
as much civility as you please — but no sycophancy. Wo shall 
never, I think, err on the side of BaBhaw-like callousness. We 
have got, thank God ! past tho sensual folly of considering our 
wives as merely cooks and mendefs of linen, — and our friends, as 
only friends, in proportion as we are disposed to make lovo to 
them, or to excite a peculiar interest by narrating the wonders of 
our lives and characters, while, in open-mouthed silence, they sit 
to listen. Heaven forbid that we slvmld, in any shape, see repro- 
duced, that German domesticity' which allows the Man and the 
House-friend to sit grandly enjoying themselves and their mystical 
palavers , v\hile the fervent woman Is ever on her feet to feed 
them — to weit on them — taking a pride in playing the handmaid. 
But the enervating civilities, by which alone some mo a show their 
consciousness of Woman's presence, are to me almost as unpleasing, 
because arguing a state of degradation, admitted, and to be com- 
pensated for. Theirs is no case of Mortal and Goddess, (one respects 
one’s Divinities!) but of Woman and Master, “Or, what is less 
agreeable, of Man and Mistress ! A thousand considerations mix 
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themselves with the question which here it would be impossible to 
state, or to follow out : enough to say, that, at that very time iu 
Franco when women had the most supremacy as petites mattresses, 
men u ere the most cruel. It was in an Arcadian bower, such &b 
W atteau or Boucher would have been proud to paint, that the 
pondered, and laced, and patched, and rouged, and tinselled Brute 
of title stamped with his sharp-heeled shoe upon the ungloved 
hand of the Beauty sitting at his feet on the grass — “ to see,” ho 
said, “ whether her face would be disfigured by the expression of 
pain ! ” Yet that was the age of handings-out t^nd bowings-low : 
and of compliments studied in the Academic : and of Courts where 
a Fan seemed the sceptre ! In our Club, if women arc really to 
frequent it : not merely to be made a show of — when Mrs. Ilowitt 
comes down to make tea, and Miss Rainforth to Bing, or some 
other Lady (titled by genius) to read us a Beene fioni Shakspeare— 
wo must respect their independence. A mincing over-deference 
would become as vulgar, and leads to as much restraint and diffi- 
culty, as a hectoring and coarse 'disregard. Women are made 
exigent, in large part, by the folly and basenoss of men. Were 
our courtesies to the other sex more simple and dignified — less 
contemptuously exclusive in being addressee only to Youth and 
Beauty, wc should hear of less teasing, less exaction among women, 
in their spring and early summer — less sourness and selfishness in 
their autumn. Those w ho spoil the child, have no nght to complain 
of her childishness ! Those who, live in a perpetual atmosphere -of 
softnesses, — fit only for the love-making into which we ail fall, 
blessedly, once in a lifetime, — wught not to breathe a word of 
complaint if perpetual love-making is expected from them, and tlic 
most eagerly when it comes the most sparingly. That any woman 
.could be put to the blush, in our Cheap Club, it would bo impossible, 
for one instant, to imagine ; but, let her sayings and doings, her 
ways and her fancies, be an object of tender observation or cynical 
impatience, and she will take her share Bimply, naturally, and — I 
hope and trust — without often rolling the apple of discord on the 
floor to make a scramble among rival candidates. 

But enough : and some will say more t mu enough — of remarks, 
to the truth of each one whereof some peruon will bear witness,*-* 
to the connection and combination of which, as a whole, possibly 
no one will subscribe. Be they good or bad — Sound discretion or 
silly drivelling, I feel assured that there is a self-consistency and 
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a harmony among thorn : that as illustrations of the principle 
u For all and for each,” they are crotchets which (as the musicians 
would say) make up a phrase which has a character and a meaning 
of its own. To he canvassed then, for agreement, for objection, or 
for rectification, I leave them honestly and heartily. May the 
Institution in whose cause they were undertaken, prosper : and it 
will : so long as it is based upon real principles of liberality — 
which imply, at once, something of strictness on the part of each 
member to himself, and of generosity to others — in the administra* 
tion of, or participation in, the details of daily life and conversation. 


THE EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF fi AZETH, THE EGYPTIAN.” 

Bright flowers round the gloomy tombs ! A gay bird blithely 
singing on the pyramids’ eternal height ! Seated by the side of 
the priest of Cnoph*and laughing in the eyes of the stern Isiac 
hierophant, winning from his gravity the Hermesian philosopher, . 
and calling back to life, and love, and joy, the worshippers of the 
ineffable Eicton ; behold the bright flower of life — the gay young 
bird of love — the beautiful coquette of Mizraim * ! We could not 
spare thee, child of laughter ! Thou art not of the noble — but 
thou art of the beautiful of humanity ; and Nature cradles the babe 
and the hero, the forest oak and'the flaunting tulip, with the same 
love as though they were equals lying together upon her mighty 
bosom. The earth is wide enough for the daisy and the butter- 
cup to find a place within its garners, though com and fruits arc 
treasured there ; and our hearts may not be so strait that they 
cannot love the unlike — that they cannot give to the one honour 
and reverence, and to the other, an admiration which can best 
speak in jests, and a love that has nought deeper than mirth for 
its interpreter. r • 

Our coquette is young and fair ; and this is an excuse for every ^ 
fault that is not crime ! Youth is imperfection’s best pleader, and 
rarely does it- lose its cause, From the petty waywardness of the 
froward child, nestling, like a cherub lost from Heaven’s courts, in 

+ Egypt. 
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its mother’s arms, to the innocent vanities, and pretty affectations 
of the spoilt heauty, whose life is the pole-star of hundreds— and 
whose kn e has been deified beyond humanity — youth cxcusm its own 
faults. For, indeed, that Tvhich is called virtue, but which is often 
only a part, not the whole, of good, is neither so amiable nor 
so lovely as much which falls under the censure of the severe. 
The fault of the moralist consists in his oxcluding graco and 
beauty from the circle of his virtues They are virtues ; gifts 
from Heaven, pure and direct ! Why should they be scorned 
because they arc not temperance, or fortitude, or courage ? Is the 
rose unworthy because it is not the grape ? Shall the laik be 
unheard because it is not tbe eagle ? To each, its place, — to 
each its honour ! 

To all women, love ! 

Wo repeat this To all womon, love ! To the chaste matron 
—to the tender mother — to the pure virgin Bitting alone in her 
maiden’s modesty, unseen and unregarded — to all, honour — aye, 
and reverence, as to incorporations, in their degree, of the Divine 
Spirit. And, still further : — to you, gay and thoughtless one — 
you child, rich in health and joy — rich in love, in placo, and frionds 
— $he, whose smooth brow was nover furrowed by thought— whose 
heart has never known distress — to the bright-eyed bird fleeing 
through its cloudless hoaven, and for ever chirping its merry note 
—to the young coquette, the giddy flirt, the thoughtless, mindless 
beauty — even to her, love and admiration ! Out upon the cynic 
who would deny it ! Shame upon the virtue that would reject 
her I She hath her place, yon thoughtless one, and nor sago nor 
priest may spurn her from it ! Carved out by Nature’s own hand, 
her nicho stands in the templo of Perfection ; and, without her, 
the world would be incomplete as the hedgerows in the summer, 
were no flowers blooming there — no birds disporting. 

In the past, the Graces wore of the rough Latin religion ; the 
Oharites were the gems of the Hellenic ; the Apsoras haunt the 
sleep of the Hindu, and their prototypes, in earthly womanhood, 
still live^on Egyptian walls. Though ages have passed into tho 
-gulf of time — though kings and heroes have been laid in the dust— 
though the mighty ones have perished, and the strength of the 
morning has become weakness — still lives on the sweet memory of 
fragile beauty ! The tombs hold bf^k the pages of many a dork 
book of lore and mystery, for which the world would pay down 
gold as it were sea-sand ; myths, arts, faith, and knowledge, 
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these have faded away, while the stem tablet which has registered 
not poetry, and has hidden the secrets of science, has preserved, 
fresh and vivid, the record of woman’s loveliness ! The emerald 
table of*Hermcs has become one of the mystic juggleries of tho 
alchemist ; but tho metal mirror, in which beauty smiled to see 
herself reflected, is among the hoarded treasures of time. Tho 
mysterious compounds, unknown to us, by which such brilliant 
effects in art were produced, have crumbled away into dust, and 
their individuality reincorporato with tho universal life ; but tho 
jetty dye wherewith the maiden deepened the lustre of her 
languishing eyes, and lighted up the torch which should consume 
the happiness of the Egyptian youth? still exists to teach the 
sweet women of earth one other grace by which they may become 
the sole rulers of that earth. 

Nay, start not ! In the grim case* thou seoBt there — yon 
shapeless mass swathed in painted wrappers — yon crumbling 
skeleton, grinning in mockery at the care which would have pre- 
served its life through mouldering cerecloths and precious halms 
— was once the home and the form of beauty, youth, and love. 
And, beneath the shadow of the eternal pyramids — laving her fair 
loot in the splashing waters of the mighty Nile — standing by the 
gigantic pylon f of the dread temple, while the holy train sleeps 
past and fills her foolish hoart, so light and vain, with solemn 
thoughts and wondering awe — in Egypt, the land which gave 
birth to the spliynx, and shadowed out such grand, duch glorious, 
but overwhelming truths— even there, bloomed the gentle flower 
of woman’s beauty and woman’s, coquetry, Come ! wo will wave 
tho wand of life, the mystic Tau %, once more over that crumbling 
skeleton ; once moro the rattling bones shall be indued with life, 
and the spirit shall reanimate the dead, and snatch its prey from the 
tomb, and rescue his victim from the hands of the Dread Judge ||. 

Burst thy cerecloths, Maid of Egypt ! Aiise from thy narrow 
place in the sterile valley of the tombs, and come forth before our 

* E\cry ene Knows that the corpse, Of mummy, after the embalming pro- 
cess, was Hwatliod m linen bondages, painted and gilded, &c. then placed in 
wooden case. 

+ The gateway which led into the propyleum, or court of a temple, 

X The Cross, an emblem held by every Egyptian god, as a token of life. 

$ Osiris ns Onuofrc, or Judge of AmentL Amenti is the Egyptian Hades, 
or lleU, the place ol the departed, where Osiris Onnofre.tho Dread Unname 
able, sits os judge, and awards the degree of Metempsychosis. 
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#yh* H| the feelings of thy yootli, and in all th& fulness of thine 
jkdornntenta. Let us look uppn thy bright young bw> aa.it 
ughteneden the day in the hour of life ; let no print a Hit upon 
JBy lips os thoy glowed in arch seduction when thy lover pasm* 
by ; let hs stand boride wee and press thy gentle hand in 
«uri> and loam from thee what was beauty and love in this land 
Khem * — what was maiden's coquetry in the hundred gates of the 
mighty Thebes, and in the streets of the merchant-city of Memphis, 
Names, dark and gloomy, and weird enough ; it seems almost a 
mockery to bind up woman’s grace with them ! 

The morning has risen, bright and unclouded ; the mojesrio 
auq sweeps forth from her + chamber, dazzling in her virgin splen- 
dour, to greet the young day-god, the bashful Ehoou t, as ha 
springs up from his lotus throne, where all night long he has slept, 
hanging bis fair bead, and closing bis silent lips with Ins band. 
But fair as the young child of Athor the Beautiful §, is that sweet 
maiden, yrho now opens her long almond-shaped eyes upon the new 
day Sweet have been her dreams in the night, and favourable J 
the omens that first greet her. Not sounds of weeping — not words 
of wrangling and discomfort — but childhood’s merry laughter — 
music, mirth, and joy — these the morning auguries to Egypt’s 
graceful maid. The uncovered opening in the chamber, which 
perved her for the more modem window— for the ancient Egyp- 
tian was too wise to glaze these apertures, when such a burning 
|un Heat down upon them— looks into the gardenh of the city. 
Where «he may feast her eyes upop all those glorious fowers^hich 
the skilful Theban imitates so wpll, or rest them Upon the quiet 
Jgpsn^Of the palm, and the acacia, and the pear-tree* and the fig- 
«j«f' She may hear the Nile as it wanders by-— Egypt’s fertilizing „ 
god} and she may turn her heedless soul to higher thoughts, as 
hpr glances catch the streamers which flatter on the pillars of the 
pylsTbelongihg to the temples. The princely halls of the noblej 

■ " - ■■■- — — 

* Khem is Ham, or blaeJmeafi Khemi, Egypt* 

* f Tfc mraiafaintyine in Egyptian my&ology ; tba moon, 
r Ifcteu^y sopae fc soppoeed to be the fim : bdt Sir^ Wiikipao^ *$} 
■^ Ua — « propriety ana poefar, baa given 3nm Hia place aa yontfcw* 

1 tba triad, of which A*hor ia second* ^ ; 

5T ft*. Egyptian deities, A|h<* meat nearly jamtespondw tfc* 
AphtodUe. I m is mere % nQreMe Silane, 
wa of physical beauty, v 

of dead or sound, tarred at od |Wpd 
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hare also these tome banners, bat their gateways are not st> 
majestic, nor are the pillars so lofty ; and oar fair young coquette 
cannot sed even the shadow of the streamers which ware round 
that sacred place where dwells the one she would fain call 
“ brother.’ * * 

She opens her dark eyes, bright with the memory of the dreams 
that linger round her ; she turns her smooth cheek, fresh and 
warn and glowing, like a rose-bud glancing up from a field of 
ebony as she throws off from it the straying hair ; and her full 
lips part, and hdave a gentle sigh, that she has wakened from 
such blessed idealities to the truth of an existence whose reality 
is> below its promise of hope. The bed, itself, is a very world of 
wealth ; luxury has done her utmost on it ; and taste and refine- 
ment have mado it the fit habitation for a god. That foreign 
deity, of whom the strange merchants from Ionia and Attica speak 
so long and warmly, AphrOditC the Seaborn, might have cushioned 
her dainty limbs upon it, and never have found that it was a 
mortal’s bed she shared ! Our fair coquette is loth to leave her 
midnight couch. The toilette is none so short nor light a task to 
her ; so much must be done before she may show hor charms 
abroad, that she shrinks from the labour, and would fain lie still 
upon that worked bronxe frame, with all its luxurious pillows, and 
fine linen scented with costly perfumes ; its carved alabaster head- 
pillow, painted and gilded, and lying beneath ^her head/ as the 
lotus beneath the young deity of the morning. $fo heavy curtains 
close her in, to shut out the fresh air that comes through the win- 
dow up from the Nile ; but she* lies, like a flower beneath the 
sky, pillowed upon her arm, with nothing but the lofty ceiling of 
the chamber to enroof her. The bed-linen, perfumed with the 
costliest drugs and essences of Arabia, is Of fine manufacture, 
worked with the needle and ornamented with dolours, — in some 
parts with gold. But our coquette is extravagant, 4s id 1 coquettes 
must he ; and she pays for tue night-gear, which no eye Sees but 
her own, tbe same price that many Would give for their stateliest 
robes of ceremony. All that snowy* drapery which now%hWf*p* 
her came from the Theban looms ; it* is the finest that Egyptian 
fingers can spin ; and tbe land which sends forth ** woven air ” 
to India, Greece, Babylon, Tyre-^peAape the Central 

Flowery Land, that mysterious place of the vStatfcmary or coneem- 


Equivalent to husband; 
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tivo principle — does not manufacture to fitde avail ! The cushions 
are made of feathers, and covered with fine linen, some with em- 
broidered blue or scarlet stuff. They arc fit to receive the impress 
of that delicate form— 4o hiss the dainty cheek, and to he enlaced 
by all that long black hair ; and if fitted for this, they must be 
aU beauty and grace 

The maiden rises. She thrusts her little feet into a pair of the 
beautiful slippers of Anthylla,* and calling her slaves*— happy in 
their servitude ! — she begins the momentous business of the 
toilette. A true Eastern, she must first refresh herself with a 
bath, that greatest luxury of the East! iWhile there, sweet 
essences are poured over her ; perfumes arer burnt in bronse or 
gilded censers ; and fresh flowers are constantly waved before 
her ; while others are heaped up in jars of fine porcelain, or flung 
in handfuls upon the water, lid slaves wring out her dripping 
tresses ; they smooth them with their hands, still pouring rich 
unguents upon the shining threads, until each separate hair 
gleams and glistens, as though it were stolen from tho plumage of 
the raven. Her delicate skm must only be touched with tho 
softest napkins, fringed and embroidered round the edge ; they 
have been many a day’s work to tho patient handmaid, who has 
woven thorn so skilfully. As the slaves spread them forth, a 
pleasant and faint odour steals out, as when you pass by a bed of 
liUcs hidden aimjpgjhe trees, or bruise the scented grass with 
your foot, unconsfifous of its secret, or pillow your head upon mots 
tufted with violets, whose large leaves have hidden both their 
beauty and their being until thdn. It is a pleasant hour, whtoh 
tho young coquette passes in the bath. In a continuation of the 
last sweet dream, in which were images of love and joy, she lies 
there, awakened only for a more intense enjoyment, In^eafe 
and deepen, ye images \ until yo have such substance and refflity 
that life may not he needed for ye ! 

The sleek hair is smoothed ; the soft body, refreshed with the 
bath, is dried by the handmaids, and scented anew with thejjet- 
fumesin those long glass bottles and porcelain vases ; 
as a young Naiad of Hellas, sho emerge* 1 from the waters, more 

i . . tJ — - — — — " -*• ~ ■ ■ "" — -* 4 * j " _k " 

• AntbyUa w*s celebrated for its vines Mid to slippri*. It beewa^ after 
the “Persian rule, the city of the qneeirt pin-money^ Mt* wmes fwfre her 
tiOah, its hides tmvo her shoes ; and it was not b6n Pmtio Wear any but the 
eHppcrs of Anthylla. Even Egypt bad her fashionable wnknnvmpmtr Us 
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more winning, more seductive, tliftn the loveliest pf her 
rioters. / s. * x 

- And now the most important part pf the deny labours must he 
commenced. As yet she has hut laid the fopndatiou for that 
superstructure of dazzling beauty, which must spon glow upon the 
morning air. Her handmaids cluster round her, each busied in 
some graceful art, or proud to Bhow hpr skill in some elegant 
adornment. One holds the coloured strings, with which the other 
ties the long, sleek plaits, into which she arranges the jetty hair ; 
another offers the little box of alabaster, shaped as a pohunn, and 
covered with painted hieroglyphs, which is filled with the mys- 
terious blade powder that works such mischief to the peace of 
Egypt’s youth i and the petted beauty, taking ft from her hand, 
carefully moistens the slender bodkin, fl\ea applies the far-famed 
kohl to the lids of her long eyes, and thus gives them the last 
grace of art to perfect their beauty of nature. Ointments, per- 
.fumes, and essences, do their work. The smooth brow is bound 
with a golden fillet, in which a lotus-flower is placed ; the slender 
arms are encircled with bracelets, pr of gold or of lazule stone, or 
of gems or of vitrified porcelain ; the taper fingers are decked 
with rings ; chains glitter upon the swan-like throat ; the small, 
round ear is hung with costly jewels ; the spelling waist, uncon* 
fined by any barbarity of modern times— by stay, or bone, or lace 
, — shows each pulse beneath its costly zone* and the bosom heaves 
with the gentle breath, making the Jewels reding on it sparkle in 
the changing light. The dress, of tfiindCst linen, is thrown over 
undoi -garments of thicker, though still light, material. These 
may be, to-day, of deep blue, striped with Blende?, band a of white. 
The robes roach to those lovely feet# wlrick peep out half shyly 
from beneath them* and are but partly envew by the gorgeous 
sandals ; at her neck they are cOUfipea wh^ch is 

thrown the more simple loth* neokkee ; the sieves extend but 
midway to her arm, showing^^i^ Squffesb, which puts 
to shame the Bed Sea paar&ilfri ; fijM the me before 
mentioned, gathers the plaits fhtjHtaw Wi^stywhpse 

beauty teems to be increased, ^not bidd<m, taits # /f t^e 

Egyptian women overlaid fair w wjHj/jb* a&espemt* 

of art, they yet had too fine a souae^ thetypai#^ 

,or to transform, that which bs£ hw>wed as he? best 

charm. If they acted on the fruth of th#^9f^hation of the one 
sex being the happiness of^hfc <^er n tfceyhad too mueh wisdom 
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to tnalce other lavra that those whioh experience had framed, and 
to offer false fashions in the place of natural allurements, through 
the 1 attractions Of a ‘refined setisuousness. The small body, out of 
proportion’ with the limbs and, the stature, was never half wo 
attractive, even to an eye herborised by long custom, at the 
yielding 'waist, where the touch melts nothing harsh to oppose it/ 
and where the eyo is not pained by the hard whalebone, the, 
sharp pins, and the suffocating ligatures, by which out maidens 
wage eternal War with symmetry, ease, and grace. < 

The bright eyes of the ooquette light uporf the jewels whioh 
deck her bosom. She examine* them j then, dissatisfied with 
their arrangement, tears' 1 them Off, looking over her stock to see 
what better mixture she may make. In good faith her casket is 
rfehty stored 1 Come they from lovers, friends, or by inheritance, 
they ate a dowry, these jewels, whioh might portion half the maidB 
of Memphis ! Of varied shapes, too, and of strange materials, 
they form a curious collection of wealth and simplicity. Diamonds 
gleam beside vitrified pottery ; the deep green emerald, of the 
mines is eased together with the xenltej or the pale funk corne- 
lian ; the lapis lazuli. With its brilliant blue, is almost rivalled by 
the Theban stained 'glass, and mock pearis cheat the eye by 
assuming all the beauty bf the true. The shapes of these jewels 
are the same mixture of elegance and imperfect taste. Some are 
in tiie form of bells banging from a slender string j other* are 
oblong beads strung together, with smaller ones intervening j 
some are beautifkl exceedingly, being golden leaves -twined round 
the stalk ; while deeply-cut sehrabai depend from a broad band, 
mid circle the throat with a mysterious loveliness. < 

Her bracelets, next, the fair maiden reviews/ Some ore too 
plain : simple gold bands with perhapaa devoht or loyal apostrophe 
engraved in the centre? they have scarce Sufficient lustre fed herd 
That tittle snake, made of plates of gold, and elastic and flexible, 
seems to suit heThbltm^ and she 4 chooses this, u»ing''th0 plain 
bknd to gird her against above “pr elbow. Bar-rings ot 'light 
fftMifaf' device*/ with large pearl# op sparkling emeralds 'set>-*» 

- dTOpb, in a noas ^fifokreo work,fi» next eodsidbrs $ and tantig 
hut those Vffich her hnjtldmsdda fjMf already foatened hM thiipS 
mdtsjrflngi; with the figure of* a sw&d soarob^orked 
she surveys herself to her mirror/wfcile fasteamg the others, ||| 
wondest and the tdaddebt dat^e lu And that ro^ 
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metal mirror sot in gold and supported by Athor* the Beautiful, 
as by a handle, could not reflect a countenance of more loveliness 
than that now beaming in it. The forehead low, but broad and 
full ; the long eyebrow, gently arched over orbs black as night, 
and almond-shaped, to which the thick lashes and the artificial 
tinge of kohl, give a peculiar expression of languor and voluptu- 
ousness ; the nose, well shaped and rather broad, with curved 
nostrils of quick and frequent dilation ; the full lips firm and 
arched, blushing over teeth white and small as pearls, and gaining 
more beauty froirf the rounded chin and smooth cheeks of such 
glorious glowing richness ; and all this enhanced by the long, long, 
hair falling down in many plaits, so thick, and soft, and glossy, 
made up a face of surpassing witchery ! And then the figure 
was so finely moulded ; the limbs so firm and exquisitely turned ; 
the muscles well developed, but the feminine softness not destroyed ; 
the bosom arched ; the throat thick, and white, and strong, as an 
alabaster column ; the waist of due proportion, showing the 
sweeping line of the back ; the arm so round and white, with 
hands Jong and taper ; the polished ancle, elastic as a young 
antelope \s ,* the small feet, with that beautiful curve beneath the 
sole, through which the water might have run unstopped ; all 
made up a form whieh the noblest sculptor might havo taken for 
his model, and produced perfection from its likeness. 

Aye ! gaze upon thy fair face, sweet child of beauty ! It ’s so 
wonderfully fair, that thou mayst be forgiven if thou feelost even 
that foolish vanity which prides itself on a good over which it has 
no control ! It is hard to possess that thing which our fellows 
prize, and praiso, and envy, and not feel that proud self-conscious- 
ness, that inward satisfaction, which dilates the heart, and lifts 
the step, and genders pride and vanity within f ho brain! But 
virtue is hard ; and they only endued with strength can attain the 
sterner of the virtues. Yet there are more than one ; and youth 
and beauty have their own, though they be not those belonging to 
the hero or the saint. 

One last look iu her mirror, then our beautiful maiden* passes 
from the sleeping room, into that which she makes her usual 
home. It is a fitting home ! The coloured roof is supported by 

* Tt was a pretty fashion, that of making Athor, the loveliest of the god- 
desses, the presiding deity of the mirror. Sometimes they had Typhonian 
figures, the Evil Spirit. 
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pillars, tapering towards the capitals, which aro likewise coloured, 
as arc the leaves of the columns. The capital is the palm leaf, 
and the shaft is the stem of the same tree. This is one of the 
most graceful of the Egyptian orders of architecture. Tho floor 
is covered with square mgs or cushions, made either at Memphis, 
or brought from Babylon ; tho chairs are gilded, ami covered with 
blue or scarlet stuff, starred with gold. They are of every con- 
ceivable shape. Some Tire double ; others, large indeed and 
luxurious, but intended only for one habitant. Thcro are low 
stools, both with and without back supports j sojne are of foreign 
woods ; and those which arc made of the native Egyptian timber 
are painted, veneered, or gilded, to hide tho vulgarity of their 
origin. A frame for embroidery, aud a light frame, or case, for 
weaving such pretty articles of taste and luxury, aB tho narrow 
long scarf or shawl so much used, and the small square napkins, 
stand in the room. Near them are placed vases filled with flowers, 
and stands, where lotus necklaces are hung, and others, which 
conceal cups of ivater, in which flowers are placod. Wherever the 
eye turns, it rests upon flowers, artificial or natural. Ohaplets, 
necklaces, bouquets, arc flung at random through tho chamber; 
and the result of these, mingled with the faint perfumes of a dis- 
tant censer, — the whole made fresh by the influx of air from tho 
river, — pervade the wide chamber. It is a graceful taste, this of 
the Egyptians for flowers ! When they arc so much valued as to 
bo made articles of tribute to kings, it is easy to imagine how 
highly they must be prized by gentle woman ! 

Our sweet coquette flings herself languidly on one of the large 
scarlet-covered chairs. A footstool is brought for the dainty feet 
to repose on, and flowers are placod near her; the embroidery 
frame, and the papyrus basket, filled with wools, and threads, and 
gold and silver cord, are brought close to her hand — within reach 
— that she may not rise ; t m* monkey is loosed from its strings, 
and suffered to destroy and to disturb, that its antics may please 
the languid heart of this lazy one ; the sleek ichneumon, bedecked 
with a dollar of gold, is led into tho chamber, where it takes its 
place upon the footstool of its mistress ; and thus surrounded by 
both living and inanimate beauty, the maiden turns towards the 
tray which holds the morning meal. 

Bread, made of fine white flour, sweetened with cokes, honey* 
or with seeds— dates, both fresh and preserved, grapes and figs, 
and weak light wine mixed with water — these form her simple 
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breakfast* The monkey chatters and scroams for the fruit ; tho 
ichneumon looks up from its cushion, and, with its stealthy pace, 
glides upon her lap ; the maiden laughs and scolds, and grants at 
once, and offers, in her pretty waywardness, a true and Striking 
picture of her social life with men ; for, with many a vow of 
“nay** and "nay,” she suffers herself to be importuned into 
consent, and, chiding at the boldness, she breaks into laughter at 
the success. Harmony is through the spheres ; harmony is 
the hand of all nature ; harmony is tho chain of tho spirit and 
the body: — lower, lower still — harmony, even in the playful 
coquetry of a young maid ! Oh ! that is a strange word ! it is a 
mystic revelation ! Wherever is existence, there is also that 
unspeakable union between the idea and the fulfilment, the inten- 
tion and the deed. 

And now flock in others, fair and soft as herself — all covered 
in thin long white veils, which serve but to heighten their charms, 
by the slight mystery of concealment which they lend. Of the 
dancing girls’ accomplishments — of the wares of the goldsmith 
and the merchant — of the relative beauty of their dress and 
adornments — of those dear to thorn, as dear as is possible to such 
unthinking souls— of the last new pattern for the scarf — of tho 
beautiful stuffs and fashions from foreign lands — of such things 
they talk : perhaps one, older or graver than the rest, may speak 
of the latest sacrifice, or of the public omens — of the fearful 
sickness of the Holy Bull, or of the ominous trail of tho Isiac 
serpent, — who is listened to in respectful but unsympaihising 
silence. Those young gay birds ^cannot live under the gloom of 
the gigantic temple. Out beneath the cloudless moon— out in the 
free fresh air, when not a raindrop sullies the sweet brow of 
evening, not a thunder-cloud swells over the midnight sky — out, 
even in the burning sunlight, so that it is hut with freedom, and. 
delight ; — aught rather than the still stern silence beneath the 
shadow of the Aides ! The Faith might suit the philosopher, the 
deep and earnest thinker* for he would find beauty and truth in 
it; but to these children of womanhood, there seems but' scant , 
difference between it and annihilation ! Well ! it is good ! The 
pine, and the oak, and the hardy fir, must be nourished in .storm 
and cold and tempest ; the palm and the acacia can only flourish 
when tho sun brightens over them, and the warm air df the south 
waves round them. Th^re is a plaoe for all! Why transplant 
when Nature forbids ? The Hcrmesian philosopher may unravel 
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the mystery of his baptism — he may ponder on the significance of 
the rites*— why the mother, pale and silent, bore him to the temple, 
where the priest laid him in the coffin-cradle — why water from the 
golden cup was thrown over him before ho was covered with th& 
red mark of acceptance ; — he may ask of Nature and his own 
soid why, and what means, the double baptism of fire and water — 
why, and what means, the strange brute* worship in which his 
brethren have veiled their homage to the incorporeal Eicton : — 
nil these are questions meet for him, but not for these light- 
hearted maids ! And of each stern faith they *can but cull tha 
brightest portions ; they can but enshrino sweet Athor in their 
mirror3* handles, and worship her and the young Ehdou — Ibis 
and Horus — as the later Greek knelt to Aphroditfe and Fhcebus in 
the groves of Cytherda and of Delos. 

And time flows on, the fair young girl &lowly passes from her 
morning loveliness to the chaste, subdued, and ripened beauty of a 
gentle matron-mother. The laughing eye has become more 
grave ; the thoughtless brow is not so smooth as of yore ; the 
heart, which thrilled with at a religion which had not Love 
as its spell-word, has learnt to enframe itself a faith, peculiar anil 
proper for its own needs, from this ; the bosom which seemed to 
promise love to all, has chosen one to be its life*enduiing mate — 
the bloom of the fie*h spring-tide has fled ! And time flows on 
rapidly, rapidly ! Tho days have passed, and tlio months and tho 
years ; and lo ! old ago has followed and claimed possession ; 
and then Death comes in ! And she is dead ! That hounding 
life has ceased — that wild mad jdy of being is over ! She is dead — 
that thing of life, and lore, and beauty — she has gone for ever 
from our sight ! And what remains ? 

Tread softly! ye are in the chambers of the grave — ye breathe 
the air of the tombs ! 

Cold and sileut are the guosts, but gilded are the chambers, 
and bright with vivid colours, and gay and gorgeous. For what ? 
For the mouldering skeletons in yon gafidy coffins, wrapped in 
perfumed bandages, heavy and stiff with gold and paipt ; for the 
sad tenements of a one time youth and lotelmesd, now empty and 
deserted, but, to the faithful Egyptian, stiT holding the principle 
of life. 

And this is true. Well to thee, Egypt, that thou koewesi this 
troth ! that, by myth or by doctrine, them couldst teach thy 
children, that death and life were the same I 
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Now faro tlieo well, our swoet young maid ! Thou, too, hast 
laid thee down to sleep — to sleep until the Future Awakening. 
We have watched tliee in thy morning beauty; we have loved 
thee in thy noontide splendour ; in ohl age wc have not passed 
thee by ; in doath we will not forget thee. Thou hast sprung up 
from the silent tomb ; and, at our bidding, thou hast lived over 
again one brief day of thy happy life. We have looked on thee 
through thy cerecloths, and have clothed the fleshless bones in all 
their former grace and youth. This, in fancy, — in the hereafter 
in reality. Sleep, sleep thy dreamless slumber ! Thou hast not 
the stern Onnofre to judge thy waking, and another than Thoth* 
shall register thy deeds. The Angel of Mercy shall be thine 
assessor t — the God of Love thy judge I Peace to thee, Maid 
of Egypt! Fear not the day of thy doom ! for thy weakness was 
not crime, and thy frivolity was so gentle, that even justice must 
relax to look upon it. Thou passedest through life as a beautiful 
bird ; thou broughtest joy in thy presence ; thou eouldst not leave 
sorrow for thy departure. Thou wort lovely, thou wort beloved 
in tlio hour of thine existence ; Come ! let us still give thee the 
same in thy doath ! 

Hoses for the grave ! Young flowers for the tomb ! Scatter them 
thick and fast ; lor Beauty is the undying spirit that haunts the 
wide universe, and broods, like the arkitc dove, over the waste of 
the grave. And like that dove it will return, bringing with it 
the promise of life and of delight ; for the Beautiful is the sole 
thing that cannot die ! It is the Life of the Universe ! 


TESTIMONIALS AND TESTS. 
BY PAUL BELL. 


When innocent country folks, somewhat vain-glorious* on the 
strength of their familiarity with “ botany and grass/' denounce 
Loudon as a heartless place, in which people do not know their 
next-door neighbours, and modest merit blushes unseen along the 

w * Thoth registers the deeds of the soul in his tablets. 

There are forty-two in number; to us have a little likeness to the 
Erinnyes, in gome of their attributes. 
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by-ways, while sophistication and iniquity drive coaehes-and-six 
down Piccadilly, (these being country innocents who do believe in 
coachcs-aml-six, in spite of all the Broughams which come and 
go,) they are angry, I must say, not merely at peril of their 
veracity, buf also of their reputation, as being able to read. 
To me, it seems impossible to lake a walk abroad, or to consult 
a journal, whatsoever its politics, whatsoever its clients, what- 
soever its kaders and its underlings, without being struck by 
the enthusiasms of friendship and the effusions of gratitude. 
Seriously, there is no Southcote so outrageously self- complacent 
or socure as to the world’s end, who cannot get followers to 
receive her strange sacraments — no pill so venomous in its 
power to sever soul from body, without its list of cases as 
long as, and more glorious than, those catalogues of accredited 
cures which science, modest when inaturest, simply puts forth ; 
pretending — the vulgar mundane creature ! — to no infallibility. 
And in these warrants, credentials, compliments, (call them what 
you will,) there is far more of sincerity, and lees of selfishness, 
than the world dreams — unless it ho, that the root of all 
fanaticism is Self — the idea of a Self that shall prophesy ; of a 
Self that shall heal ; of a Self that shall overthrow ;#nd to which 
all prophesying or healing or overthrowing done in others fashions, 
is offensive and distasteful. People love to believe — especially 
be the fact largo enough, sufficiently sweeping, and one which 
slaps in the face established truths — and from believing pass on 
to generalise w T ith a delicious contempt of objection. The Heir 
of Castle Pimple, w ho seems to •have been actuated by no other 
principle of lifo and conversation, than the fear of ‘t falling as 
the leaves do in October,” did well, when in an extremity of 
effervescence and fever, and irritability, to “surprise his stomach” 
(as my Mrs. Boll drily put it) by cold water, and to give bis 
limbs a chance, by brisk excise up a hill, with only “a plain 
dinner” at the top. And no wonder that Pimpleton of Castle 
Pimple is grateful, warm in praise of the cold element, when lie 
finds tbitt he is now able to sleep without night-m^res in his 
bed,” to cat without terrors by way of gra :e before, and twinges 
by way of disgrace, after his meal — now tin t his head has become 
dear enough to take pleasure in dwelling upon the concerns of 
the Carbuncle Cottages, or to organise a vigorous resistance , 
against the branch of Lady Salisbury's pet railway, which was to 
root up his mother’s jointure house. He would be no h$u&W 
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Pimple if he did not gush with gratitude. But he has the mis* 
fortune to be connected with the Leanshanks family — spare,* 
melancholy, gray-complcxioned, feeble people— not one of whom, 
since the days of 44 Bluff King Hal, was ever known to 41 he 
carried to bed and who, for the last two hundred years, have 
been lifting up small voices in admiration of early hours and blue 
milk. And he happeneth to pounce upon Meagre Corner, at the 
very time when Miss Lavinia, the seventh daughter of the house, 
after pining ever since she was bom, seems now as resolute as a 
Leanshanks can be, to u give up the whole affair as a lost case;” 
in plain English, 4t to go out” (for there are departures from life, 
which hardly deserve an appellation more vigorous). Cousin 
Pimpleton was always a kind soul : craving to be lethargic, he 
has become boisterously kind. Something must be done for the 
fading Lavinia; and that in the 41 wringing of a sheet.” He 
will have her off to Umberslade, or Malvern, or Ilkley, with all 
the speed of a cataract ! She is to be wrapped up in wet clouts, 
as she sits in his open carriage on a raw March day ! She is to 
drink a cup of cold water every time she changes horses ; and, 
when they stop for the night, to pass an hour in the rain-tub, ere 
sho is dismpsed to bed. These strong measures have the result 
which any one, savo a Naiad, or Nereid, could have foreseen. 
Ere three weeks are over, poor Miss Lavinia's monument cuts a 
genteel and woful figure in the churchyard ; and her kind- 
hearted cousin and friend wipes his eyes (execrating them the 
while, that she was let to slip through their fingers, by the 
drenching having commenced at too late a period) and rushes off 
to make amends for the waste of this poor dear “drop in a 
bucket,” by a doubly energetic assault on some other ailing 
creature — let us hope with better success, though with no better 
sense ! , ' 

These are the people by aid of whom the Solomons thrive, and 
the Morisons build their Gamboge Cables. There is nothing 
they won’t swear to ; they will sign every thing. If a thumb 
but lias allied, they will vow that they had lost the uSe of one 
side ! If they were apt to see double of afternoons,” they wilL 
print, ak a faot, that their u visual organs had, for a considerable 
period, been essentially impaired:’* They would put their por- , 
traits oh the ambulating advertisers, which make such an odd* t 
addition to our London vehicles. What do I say? — they would 
drive aMnaehine themselves, rather than Ungratefully, or out of 
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false delicacy, hang back fiom sharing with others facts so in- 
estimable ; a deliverance so precious ! The Faculty may counsel 
caution. Sinco tho days of Job, doctors have been old noodles* 
ox worse. They know better. Friends may recal past counsels, Warn- 
ings, encouragements, &c., &c., and the like. Friends lie ; they 
always do. And overy one (save themselves and the projectors of 
the nostrum elect) is lcaguod to keep the human race in the dark; 
and sickly, and wound round u itk absurd prejudices, for purposes, 
the wickedness of which lies on the surface ! 

Stated as above, can anything seem much more absurd than 
gratitude running a-rouck—- than enthusiasm knocking down the 
feeble, by way of helping them to hold themselves up { Yet I 
appeal to those who have no particular matter in hand of their 
own, to say whether the humour in which testimonials arc often- 
times given — when given voluntarily- — is caricatured in my 
specimen Figure. Ah ! long live Faith ! Long live Earnestness ! 
Long live sympathy ! but long live, too, permission for the by- 
stander to demand a reason for these — to ask what manner of 
man it is that blowoth his trumpet so loudly, without said by- 
stander being bianded as infidel, or put to do penance in the 
bi &d sheet, as irreverent, or lashed by brute sarcasm (there is a 
brute sarcasm no less than a brute force and a bruto .folly) as 
bigoted. 

But would that these Wfvo the only testimonials going ! — 
Vanity is a noxious thing. A Duke who fancies he has a taste in 
sculpture, and picks out a stone-cutter for Lis protege, may dis- 
figure London with a Monster on»nn Arch, past the power of any 
Tress earthquake to dislodge. A fine lady who believes in the 
philanthropic clairvoyance of a Mademoiselle Felicite, may inspire 
her coterie of fine Ladies with curious assurances, that the same 
Parisian demoiselle is to emo them of the ncod of employing 
rouge, or hair-dye, or any oilier material for the making-up of 
Evening Youth and Candle-light Beauty. And a Monster, as has 
been said, or a false coloir given to several silly women, may 
como of H, past all hope of redress or cure : to die vexation of 
all touchy and honest persons. But think of the testimonials 
which are not given in good faith! — Think of the rubbishy 
v statues, and the rubbishy French-women, authenticated u for a 
^consideration ” — the Public not choosing, nor desiring, oven to 
' examine ! 

Consider— to dwell upon an important topic, as Mr Carlyle will 
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bear me out in styling it, — to wit, the Clothes Question— consider 
ye, the certificates published by the Advertising Tailors — the 
letters from customers no less august than the personages men- 
tioued in the Irish ballad, — to wit, 

a The famous Duchess of Bavaria/ 

And Dido the African Queen ; 

which the proprietors of the Autumn Impervious Coblentz, and the 
Winter Hyperborean Capot — the Summer Dust-Inimical Overalls, 
and the Spring “ Deeda-not- Words ” Paletot have to show. One 
Crowned Head, believed to lie under considerable peril from 
Illuminati, Carbonari, Right-Diviners, or Wrong-Defenders, cannot 
rest on its pillow, till u Two of the same pattern as the last — one 
with mother-of-pearl buttons, for the Chateau ” — have been “ for- 
warded by the very earliest opportunity ! ” — Her Peninsular Ma- 
jesty writes, in no less urgont an agony, “For a llabit of the 
Patent Superfine Blue Steam-pressed Camlomere,” signing her- 
self Isabella " in ft scrawl which you can road from the top 
af an omnibus. Jenny Lind must have “A Patent Seal Par- 
Dessus ” (at least so the elderly gentlemen who fetched her from 
Vienna writes to Messrs. Stickle Snow) on the spot, “ or she is 
unable to contemplate a tour of our cold English Provinces, how-* 
soever solicited to do so, at the instance of His Grace the Lord 

Bishop of Two years ago, I should have put implicit 

trust in all these records of Royal anxiety and haste to purchase. 
Alas, sir, the bloom has been taken off my confidence ! or, as my 
Lame Boy impudently puts it (tt vex me, because I eannot bear 
slang), I have ceased to be downy . We have made acquaintance 
with a Testimonial Writer : — the very person who returned thanks 
for the Queen of Madagascar, when the Now Patent Parasol was 
not sent her : — and who described, touchingly, the tears which had 
come into the eyes of the Monarch of Java or Japan ( T tis all the 
same !) when the Five-Guinea Packet of Mellifluous Ambcrated 
JSonp reached him ! — He it was whu indited that letter “To a 
Lady in the Country/’ beginning: You are sensible) dearest 
Pnnrui, that my greatest pleasure is to contribute pleasing facts 
for your amusement . Within the last few years my hair has 
entirely turned of a sickly grey / 1 &c. <fcc. — He devised the 
Romance of “ The Blue Morocco Pocket-Book, with a silver clasp, 
engraved with the Austrian coronet, a shield, and motto : con- 
taining correspondence in cipher— which was taken from its owner, 
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while standing in a crowd in Newgate Street, to see the Duke of 
Wellington come out of the warerooms of Mossrs. Ncate <fc 
Cleanly, makers of the Alpaca Protected Gaiters, {Please copy 
the address , No. 500).” My boy might have made a handsome 
living would lie have associated himself with Mr. Slum, by under- 
taking “the Pictorial department but he declined, declaring — 
the rogue ! —that he had no testimonials to bring forward war- 
ranting him qualified for the task ! 

To turn to another branch of the subject, the use of testimonials 
in what may be called social transactions^ is yet. more unblushing 
and precious than the fine language which accredits the wonders 
of Tuilurdom, as reigned over by Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, or 
Madame Spinks' pleasing invention for annihilating, not time, but 
old age, and making “ Lovers bappv ” by eradicating Grey Hairs* 
— In all tlie navigations of courtship, for instance, bow comieal 
arc the things “answered for,” and the persons who answer! 
Think of the references adduced by The German Baron, seven 
feet one, who, “ actuated by no mercenary motives, and being of 
a domestic disposition,” advertises for some congenial Soul having 
300/. to 400/. a year at her uncontrolled disposal, whom “it will 
be the study of his future life to cherish with tenderness! ” The 
German Baron’s Reference is an inch taller than himself — a man 
who has seen service, with a venerable white moustache : and who 
says little, but that little to the purpose* aware that the reserve 
of English Ladies demands reserve, and honourably anxious to 
avoid the possibility of disappointment, by stating facts in too rose- 
colourod a fashion. • 

I once knew some most droll cases of reference, in a person far 
less magnificent (and, let me whisper, less of an adventurer) than 
my advertising Baron : but who, like him, was 4 ‘ girdling the 
earth ” in quest of a congenial soul. — How such an elderly, bashful 
person as Mr, Timothy Decdes ever wrought himself into the idea 
that matrimony was expected from him, passes my comprehension ; 
but the efforts he made to fulfil that expectation, were only less 
signal atid unwearied than those of Old Serawdon himself. He 
was the man, who, after a hot chace of Miss Drury 4 tfie clothier’s 
daughter, announced “ That he had been on the point of being 
married to her, only she refused him! ” — He it was, who, before 
committing himself to Mrs. Harbottle, a widow wbo was known to 
have “ a pretty fortune at her own disposal/’ consulted the Parish 
SEtogister to ascertain what was the age of the gentlewoman \ whether 
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she was indeed, as slanderers said, by ten sumraors bis senior. But 
the passage I am now particularly remembering was his setting 
forth to lay siege to Miss Meiidew, in company with his cousin. 
Repeated refusals, it would almost seem, had made him self- 
mistrustful : inspired him with the uneasy feeling of one who is 
looked upon as a false pretender : and whoso very inches, even, 
ought to be vouched for : seeing that there are some persons, who, 
liko Monsieur Duprez the French singer, and Mr. Flamely the 
English novelist, wear heels within their boots ! — It was needful 
— alas ! this had sad experience taught him — to woo his Queen of 
Hearts 44 by the card ! ” — to have his heels warranted ! 

Now, it did not make the matter easier, that Mi&s Meridew 
was one of those persons who “hear, see, and say nothing,” 
called by their friends, 44 persons of good judgment,” 44 persons of 
high principle,” and, Heaven knows how many other high-flown 
names ; — but, by less interested observers, known to be vacant, 
dogged, and suspicious, with and without cause 1 only know one 
species of female more impracticable ; the candid woman of quick 
feelings ; who is hurt before you speak, and hurt after you ha\c 
spoken ; who owns “ to expressing herself warmly,” and thinks 
Reason was brought into the woild, by way of insult to common 
Humanity ! And even she, I am inclined to think, may bo got 
the better of, by a person more candid and quicker than she is,— 
provided lie owns the advantage in point of lungs * 

Well — when Mr. Deedes set forth to woo Miss Meridew, he 
thought it due to himself, to provide an authentication for all ho 
might state, in the person of a relative, older, drier, stouter, more 
substantial thau himself — one of those worthies uho inspires you 
with a confidence that he wore best let alone ! 1 he Lady was by 
hoisclf, working uith her usual slow industry, at something which 
could be neither useful nor ornamental ; — on their entrance, turning 
and facing the suitor and his Referee, with a gaze more Btupid 
than searching, yet uono the less hard to meet, therefore. Down 
eatc Mr Deedes, (he had to invite himself to take a chair) — down 
sate the Referee : and the matter was entered upon, in dfiad and 
unassenting* silence on the part of the Lady. 

“Ma’am,” began Mr, Timothy, “I have a comfortable, unin- 
cumbered little property, which brings me in, — I should say — a 
clear five hundred a year havo not L Cousin ? ” 

44 Yes, Cousin.” 

No reply on the part of Miss Meridew* 
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“ Ami I have a house, No* 37, Halcyon Row — with good base- 
ment stony — and water laid on to the topi- Have I not, Cousin ? " 

“ Yes, Cousin.” ' 

Miss Mericlew bit the knot off her thread ; and Strephon had 
to begin anew. 

^ And, Ma’am, I am very anxious to adsure you, that since I 
was a child, I have been always spoken of as obliging, considerate*, 
and as fond of the Ladies* company, as a religious and moral 
member of society ought to he. Ib it not so, Cousiu ? ” 

“ Yes, Cousin.” 

“ Those are mice in the wainscot, gentlemen; that you hear,**" 
observed Miss Mcridew. 

“Yes, Cousin .” — Even those dull people wore shaken by a 
testimonial so grotesque and gratuitous. Both the Strephon aiul 
the Amanda broke into a fit of laughter, at the misplaced reply of' 
Mr. Alured Decdcs. There was no resinning “ the tender 
subject,” that day: — and before that day fortnight, Miss Meridcw 
had bestowed her virtues and her possessions, upon the Reverend 
Osias Cockle ! — “ So endeth a wooing ! ” 

******* 

There is another sort of testimonial of a yet mo|d peculiar 
quality than the above, worth including in this list or Curiosities 
of Friendship. An inhabitant of the moon, aware of the very 
rainy climate of this “terrestrial Ball,” or, in other words, of 
the quantity of tears, which must fall thereon, be the season ever 
so propitious — would conceivo himself addressed as a Marine, and 
not a lunar visitant, were he told tliat there exists among us a 
c]ass of persons whose delight it is to conceivo themselves mal- 
treated and evil spoken of. Yet so it is : there drd some who- 
keep themselves in a fever of complacency by forgiving imaginary- 
injuries. They know that tfyo basest of motives arc imputed td 
them, but, thank God! they can bear that . They are glad to 
find persons so good, simple, and ci%dulous, as to believe that 
themsclvos have no enemies : and who try to persuade them of 
the same. They wish they did not know better ! Somebody is 
always talking them over behind their backs — or was, before they 
came into the room ! Before they do a given^thing, they are 
sure that they will be misjudged for doing it ,J They were brought 
into this world, to suffer calumny — to waste %fle6tiou--- to abide 
ingratitude. “ It was sung to them in thcif cradles.” They 
should be insane to expert any enjoyment, or honest construction l 
, NO. XXXIV — VOL. VI. B B 
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“People are so ill-naturod, ** used dear Lady te murmur, 

hanging her head, the while, like a shepherdess , — “ They say, 
that Sydney Smith and 1, wrote ‘ Cecil.* ” And I am told (not 
having had the honour, Sir, to know the Lady, myself) that she 
did look teased and “put out,” by this sad little dream. We 
had a gentlewomen of the same family, but more meek— a hack 
quality, who used to keep Halcyon Row, in a perpetual stir, hy 
the imagined ill-usage she had to parry, making a round from 
house to house, in quest of flatteries and contradictions to reports 
which no one had-eirculated ; and exasperating my up-riglil, down- 
right, angry Mr«. Bell, — till I used to think the latter would 
become demented, if one calamity more overtook Miss Gos^e. 
Never did irreproachable Virgin suggest the same number of pec- 
cadilloes, which she could only have, by miracle, committed. Jr 1 lie 
had been talked about, w ith Mr. Vavasour ; she had been accused 
of starving her nmid-of-all-work ; and of poisoning Mrs. Stagg’s 
four peacocks, (a slight crime, if true : since those birds used to 
screech all night, to the detriment and distress of the Row) She 
had sent anonymous letters to three decided Calvinists. She had 
threatened Jlowley, the inarticulate old sexton and parish clerk, 
with the iofes of his place. 4< Did Mrs. Bell believe she was 
capable of such wicked doings ? ” was the invariable conclusion. 
The last piece of monstrous self- accusation, however, happily closed 
our doors against the poor, morbid creature. 4 ‘What do you 
Ihink they are saying of me, now, dear Mrs. Bell ? ” burst she 
in, one day, howling and mopping her eyes. *' What do you 
thiuk they say now ? — that I drink ! Did you ever hear such 
cruelty ? such wickedness ? — Do you believe it ? ” 

“Yes, Ma’am, and worse,” was my helptr-Mc’s impatient 
answer. Up bounced Miss Gosse. She was sore within our gates 
no more. Turn such a person’s play into reality: and, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, you make an enemy for life, by extin- 
guishing them ! 

The subject widens upon me is I proceed — spreading out into 
the conviction that there is no fact for which you cannot* find an 
insincere and, stranger still, a sincere witness, Think of the 
Monument, on which the inheritance of an important estate 
depended— to the existence of whieb, in a eertain Church, within 
the memory of man, a number of worshipful parishioners swore, in 
a well-known trial — whilst os many, equally worshipful, swore aa 
certainly to the fact of such a thing never having existed. Think 
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of matters asset ted on the hustings ! — proved by the plump and 
plain testimonial of by-standers. Think (as we are there ! ) of 
Tests proposed and accepted. Recollect tlio deliciotis traditions 
only waiting the call of Antiquarians with regard to any obscure 
passage^- and how A shall cap B’a impression till 0 gets a fact, 
which he retaileth unblusltingly : and D goes the length of chal- 
lenging scrutiny — whereupon E enters into an inquiry! &c., dfc. 
Reflect how a whimsical idea, referred to twice or thrice, as a 
pleasant freak of imagination, takes that form and consistency, 
which prepares you for refer) ing to it a fourth time as something 
* ( you have heard,’’ if not a reality which has passed within the 
sphoro of your own knowledge! — And the end will he, if not a 
mistrust of the testimonials which others command, a reserve in 
granting them to others — a determination, not to rush out with 
something which may he true — by way of producing an effect, or 
strengthening a cause : — hut to let no wish to serve, persuade, 
influence, or other immediate object, blind you to the dry tiuth, 
that the Testimonial in which Exaggeration Lab aught to do, 
injures three persons — the party recommended, who is encouraged 
to refrain from progress ; the party without testifying recom- 
mended, who is unfairly neglected ; and the party who tobtiJius-*- 
to the damage of his discrimination — self-respect, and integrity ! 


LITERARY INTERCHANGE. 

It would be a curious inquiry that, which would endeavour to 
ascertain the circumstances which obtain < elebrity for a writer 
beyond the limits of liE own country. Some of otir greatest 
English authors are perta ily unknown in Germany and France, 
and not a few of the noblest literary geniuses that Franco and 
Germany have produced have not yet reached England even by 
name. On the other hand, how main English scribblers whom 
the English themselves scarcely deign to read have a continental 
reputation! And how many French a id German scribblers who 
are almost forgotten in their native land, have a popularity wider 
and far more fulminating than that which some of our best authors 
enjoy, or arc ever likely to acquire. Fame is. of all human 
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caprices, the most capricious. Sometimes the eccentricity that 
condom ns an author to obscurity and contempt in his own country,, 
gives him glory somewhere else. Sometimes the breadth of heart 
and the catholicity of spirit, which make a writer a mystery to 
his nation, a mystery not to be revered but to be laughed at, 
make him a miracle to other nations, a miracle which they feel 
inclined to worship all the m^ro enthusiastically from the very 
distance of the scene where it has appeared. It is strange nho 
to sec some worthy wight, who in his day waB something more 
tli an a notoriety, *but who for half-a- century has simply been 
known as One of tlio great unread, spoken of by foreign critics, 
as if he were as alive in the memory and the heart of Humanity, 
as Cervantes, or Ariosto, or Shakspeare, Thus, for instance, 
Villemain, an elegant and tasteful, often eloquent writer, though 
not remarkable for grasp or perspicacity as a thinker, and wlur, 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, was as celebrated as a lecturer 
on literature as Guizot on history, and Cousin on philosophy, 
devotes as much of sorious attention and of conscientious analysis 
to Richardson tho novelist as any English Review would think it 
proper to bestow on Walter Scott. Occasionally an author secures 
a European audience for the whole of his productions, however 
numerous, through having tickled their ear by some early produc- 
tion, trifling and tedious it may be in itself, but which flattered or 
echoed some temporary foible of the age. Would “Faust,” and 
“ Wilhelm Meister ** be considered as such marvellous books, or 
would Goethe the Epicurean bo viewed as so admirable a poet, so 
noble a man, if he had not when young arrested tbo notice of 
mankind by his sentimental “Werther?” ^Because one of 
Goethe’s boyish works was preposterously overrated, it has been 
thought a duty as preposterously to overrate all tho rest, Some 
of tho best authors cannot be naturalised in *oreign literatures* 
Harrow and Jeremy Taylor will always remain exclusively English. 
The former lias a weight of thought, and an exhaustiveness which 
we look for in vain in any other .preacher ; but though often 
eloquent he has no artistic graces of style. His grand passive* 
ness of solid sense unfits him for Germany* his want of rhetorical 
i'lvill unfits him for Franco. Jeremy Taylor was not a remarkable 
thinker ; neither can he properly bo called an orator $ he was a 
poet in prose* and perhaps as such, unsurpassed. Now poets in 
prose are peculiarly English ; other nations offer nothing precisely 
similar. The very circumstance, therefore, which renders the 
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name of Jeremy Taylor a hallowed name iu England, prevents 
him from being naturalised in the literatures of other lands. 
Montaigne is altogether French ; translate him into another lan- 
guage, you strip him of his quaint but picturesque and forcible 
style, and take from him half of his beauty and strength. There 
are authors who are very trauslateablc, who aro yet very iuadapt- 
able. Thus, though Montaigne was bom fifty years after Rabelais, 
the style of Rabelais has much more flow and finish, is really a 
more modern style ; yet the subjects which Rabelais chose, and 
their mode of treatment, render his works unsuitable for any 
atmosphere but France. In general it may be said, tlmt the 
literary matorial that can most easily fiud its home everywhere, 
is French prose, chiefly by roason of the social universality of the 
French intellect, but also through the colloquial power of the 
French language, which makes it, from its fricudly and familiar 
aspect, welcome, all the world over. Thus, Voltaire's “Charles 
the Twelfth ” is as much a household book in England as ever it 
has been in France. There are works which from their intense 
nationality cannot be relished in translation, though easily enough 
translated. The peculiarities helongi ug to the style of Junius 
can he rendered into another language without much loss of 
pungency, fervour, or energy. But Junius possesses scarcely any 
interest, except to those Englishmen who are familiar with the 
history of England seventy or eighty years ago, not only in its 
greatest events, but in its minutest gossip and most trifling scandal. 

•To any foreigner, therefore, except perhaps a ponderous gluttonous 
German mind aspiring to know all, both in the universe and out 
of it, Junius must bo utterly without attraction. Tho “ Provincial 
Letters ” of Pascal are nearly in the same predicament. What 
care the majority of English readers for the squabbles of Jesuits 
and Jansenists two hundred years ago t In the ecclesiastical 
history and in the national recollections of tho French, however, 
those disputes have an indestructible vitality. The only persons 
in England to whom “ The Provincial Letters ” can have any charm, 
are ripe scholars, who would prefer reading them imtho original. 
Tho productions of some authors ha 1 e scarcely any other merit 
than that of style. All such it is folk to translate. La Fontaine 
had the genius, tho rare genius for a poet# of being archly and 
aboundingly natural. His style is perfect ; but his productions 
have no merit beyond tho style. Hence he is the most tedious or 
tho most pleasing of writers, according to the subject that chance 
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threw in his way. He had no creative strength. All his author^ 
craft consisted solely in indolently pouring out his good humour or* 
topics that came of their own accord before him. To translate him 
is, therefore, to crush all the living breath and the warm blood out 
of him. The Italians lose immensely in translation, so much of the 
beauty of every Italian hook consisting in the delicious music of the* 
Italian language itself. Occasionally the facility with which am 
author s works are transferred into another tongue, thoir literary 
value unimpaired, arises from their defects of style. Sismondi," 
with substantial merit as a writer, is exceedingly heavy and mono- 
tonous in style. His productions, wanting the usual French variety 
and vivacity, seem to have something of a becomingness, dignity 
and force in their English dress which are not obvious in the 
original. Certain authors would have written with more effect in 
another language, than they did in their own. Wielaud, fanciful, 
witty, epicurean, would have found French much more suitable for 
tho expression of his ideas than German ; and Lessing, bold, 
calmest, direct, and energetic, could havo slashed more rapidly and 
killing ly info the heart of things if pithy English instead of 
unwieldy German had been his weapon. Languages have a fitness 
or unfitness for rendering other languages. German gives best 
the epic and dramatic poetry of the Greeks; Italian, Greek lyric 
poetry; French, Greek eloquence; English, Greek history and 
philosophy. For the translation both of Latin poetry and Lath* 
pro&e, we liQow no language equal to the English. Italian poetry 
Joses least in English ; Italian prosp, least in French. The French* 
cannot translate poetry ; whatever its characteristics in the original,* 
they convert it into pedantic rhetoric. Shak spear e, in the hands> 
of Ducis, becomes a deelaimer. When the French translate 
poetry, they are compelled to give it in prose ir, order to preserve* 
somewhat of its texture aud spirit The prose of most languages, 
i* more rhetorical than the poetry. French poetry has the pecu- 
liarity of being more rhetorical French prose. Hence it is 
as difficult to translate French poetry, as it is for the Frqpcli to 
translate the poetry of other nations. For rhetoric supposes 
amplification, and translated rhetoric implies still farther ampli- 
fication, in the cumbrousness of which all force and beauty 
evaporate. Most German prose works are improved by a trans- 
lation into French, The Germans cannot write prose. As French 
prose is better than all other prose, German is worse. Compare 
Madame dc S tael's book on Germany with MenzeFs on German 
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Literature, which is a very favourable specimen of German prose, 
and the difference will at once be visible. Strange as it may seem, 
however, it is the imperfections of German prose which make 
German thinking appear so ranch more subtle and profound than 
it is. The calf scorns an elephant when seen through the mist ; 
and the common- places of the Germans often appear prodigious 
discoveries, because floating in a haze of cloudy words. France 
has produced as great, if not greater, thinkers than Germany. 
But they often look shallow, simply because they are so marvel- 
lously clear ; and, in the same way as, seen through the cloudless 
atmosphere of Egypt, the pyramids look smaller than they are. 
Perhaps, therefore, a German metaphysical work, when translated 
into French, loses rather than gains. By being improved in stylo, 
by being rendered clearer, it is shorn of all its transcendentalism ; 
and what in the original astounded as a mystery, disgusts in the 
translation as a paltry mystification. Books of more substantial 
merit, however, especially the chief historical productions, gain by 
translation from German into French ; for they retain all their 
essential qualities, while acquiring rapidity of movement, sonten- 
tiousness, and force. 

Hitherto Literary Interchange, of which translation is only one 
of the forms, has been an affair of scholars. One of the best 
effects of freo commerce will be, to make it an affair of nations. 
And as it is tho articles of luxury, often pernicious, that have 
chiefly passed from country to country, to the exclusion of the 
corn that feeds and strengthens man, so it is chiefly the pruriences, 
the frivolities, the vulgarities of literature that have passed from 
one language into another, As^also, corn will hepccforth be the 
leading article of commerce, we may rationally anticipate that 
nations, brought into more wise and loving intercourse with each 
other by the pressure of universal physical needs, will, through 
the more complete appreciation and sympathy thus produced, be 
disposed to exchange only that which is best in their literatures. 
The effect of this on tolerance and civilisation will be prodigious 
and hlfssful ; but it will also potently and beneficially transform 
the chief literatures of the world. It will touch the English to 
generalise, and to see the philosophic links of many isolated 
details ; it will teach the French to confirm and to correct their 
generalisation by facts ; it will teach the Germans that writing is 
an art like any other,— that pith, clearness, yarn *y, and brevity 
arc tho four grand requisites of good writing,— that prolixity is 
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imbecility, aiul cloudiness quackery, — that the subtlest thinkers 
that ever lived, the Greeks, were likewise the best writers, — and 
that mental incapacity is equivalent to moral defect both iti indi- 
viduals and nations. 


Nfto Uoofts* 

Mauphat, Bv George Sand. Translated by Matilda M Hays. Forming 
Parts \\ and VI. of the Works of Sand, ltinio. F. Churton. 

Wn have selected this work, from the volumes already translated by 
Miss Hays, for a more extended analysis and criticism, because it seems 
to us to develop the strength and power of the original writer more than 
any work of hers that we have yet perused. Brevity is the soul ol wit, 
hut extension is the life of analysis, and if we trespass upon the reader's 
time, and may be, patience, at more than our usual rate, it is because 
the productions of this gifted author are fraught with many varied 
excellencies. They have the purport of an enlightened philosophy and 
an energetic politics : they illustrate human character with unusual foice ; 
they are constructed with peculiar grace, and written with a fine poetic 
ieeling. *Such being the case, it is our earnest duty to endeavour to 
help to disseminate them, and to aid a cause taken up by the translator 
and the bookseller, from a higher feeling than any mercenary reward. 

The monstrous legends circulated as to George Sand, are beginning to 
fail of effect in this country, and some faint notions of her true excel- 
lence to take their place. Still therd are but too many who confound 
her with the vilest writers, and thkdc that she whose every sentence is 
an endeavour to refine the appetites; writes but to stimulate them to an 
inordinate indulgence. Pure, lofty, and spiritnel, she sees in some of 
the formal conventions of society the strongest inducements to the 
debasements of the nobler parts of our nature. “ Custom hath so 
brazed ” many of our institutions* that the spirit of their ritual haying 
evaporated, it becomes necessary to revise the form* With the marriage 
of true hearts she wpuld not interfere y but thinks to sanctify the bonds 
and connexion of two creatures, more is necessary than a paffehment 
license sold only for the sake of the fee, and a marriage ceremony, 
which is but too often only a compendious conveyance of property. 
She sees no difference, except in price, between the conduct of the 
woman who sells her body for one guinea or ten thousand. The formal 
compliances with a literal honesty, are noh to her mind, a manifesta- 
tion of the natural rectitude and honour pf a true spirit. Nor will (he 
finest breeding, nor the choicest manner?, supply the place of that 
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genuine benevolence of soul from which they originally ardse. She is. 
in fact, a great Restorer; she seeks to arouse, in a society that, is biased 
with forms, a spiritual life. Modem civilised society, when it is what 
is called perfected, is a great heap of pretence where the passions have 
no play, the emotions a false direction, and the imagination is sought 
to be suppressed. From this cadaverous existence strong spirits escape ; 
some by crimes, some by talents. Some taking the direction of science, 
art, literature, or politics, incur the stigma, but not the avengement 
of such society. Others, guided by sensualities and passions, are 
plunged into courses of violence or craft, and while truly indicating the 
dictates of nature, sin, and are sinned against, most brutally. Such 
things cannot be, and idly pass meditative energetic* spirits like George 
Sand : she sees the evil, deplores, and would amend it. She is a woman, 
and no w eapon is left her but the pen. Ethical dissertation, metaphy- 
sical disquisitions, would not attract the beings she seeks to interest 
or subdue, She shows, as in a glass, these things, and by a fictitious 
narrative as regards the circumstances, she draws a true picture that 
pourtrays human nature as it is. By her ethical power she proves 
it error ; by her metaphysical, she analyses tho causes ; by her literary 
art she combines ana illustrates these powers; and by her spiritual 
and poetic temperament she gives to the production a charm that 
amuses, thrills, and urges on the reader who is drawn w'ithin tho 
compass of her power. 

To do all this is the office of a great writer ; how seldom it is fulfilled, 
the few works of fiction that survive their biitli will prove. Amidst 
the multitudinous ocean of literature, how few and isolated are tbo i 
beacons that maintain their position. Daily inroads are making on 
those pronounced to be the most firmly fixed ; and the stars of the 
heavens, worlds though they he, are as legion in comparison to those 
few authors, out of countless genoiatiuns, who can fix the constant 
attention of mankind. 

To write with a purpose, is now', with a thoughtless class, a term of 
reproach; but without such purpose as we have intimated, the author 
Will very rapidly outlive the man. Life is a serious matter, and he who 
only developes the small portion of his faculties and being designed to 
raise or enjoy laughter, know.^ little of existence, and makes a sensation 
but for a moment* To' be incapable of laughter i$ a gross deficiency ; 
to be always indulmng in it h a tiresome buffoonery , Sand, like all truly 
great winters, is mistress of the passions, and kindles the emotions in 
their fulf circle. . 

Mauprat combines, in our opinion, all th*' excellencies of which wo , 
have spoken, In its outer form, the charm >i the style and the interest 
of the narrative is sufficient for the dullest reader. Internally, w*e ' 
detect an allegorical meaning which relates to more general and abstract * 
matters. In the hero we have the savage reclaimed b> kindness, and 
see, most exquisitely shadowed forth, the brute gradually awakened 
to an heroic existence. In Edmee, the female heroine, we hare, flu* 
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embodiment of intellect and sensibility, perhaps indicative of the future* 
condition of humanity when refined by juster laws and circumstances. 
In M. Hubert wo have a symbol of the past mind, with all its hereditary 
prejudices and some of its better superstitions. In Patience, a creature 
nobly gifted, who lias smuggled to knowledge of the profonndest kind 
by the sheer dint of his own powers. Never were noble ideas better 
realised. Never have wc found a completer, finer notion, of literary 
art as exemplified in tiction : truly every line proves our theory, that a 
great work of the imagination is produced by “realising a great ideality.” 
The aulhoiess has determined to illustrate those wonderful processes, 
and has i utilized them with such vigour, delicacy, and completeness, 
that hoi work reads like a literal nan alive id actual circumstances. 

The characterization, which is wonderful, is not the only merit : the* 
language and sentiments arc equally felicitous. The story, as we have 
said, is the reclamation, or miner the development, of the soul of a 
young savage, Man prat, hi ought up with bandits of the most ferocious 
kind, who, by the uncouth passion lie has for Edmee is gradually and 
truly civilised into a noble human creature. The delicate delineation 
by which this process is made manifest can only be conceived by 
an attentive perusal of the book. To show that wo are not creating 
a theory, we make the following sciaps of extract : — 

" I knew something of the remarkable history of this old man ; but I had 
always had a lively wish to learn the details, and above all to hear them from 
himself. Ilis strange destiny was a philosophical problem that I desired to 
solve ; thus I examined his features, his manners, and his household, with 
peculiar interest. * • * 

‘•'Here is a grave question to be resolved: ‘Are there unconquerable 
propensities within us, and can education only modify, or altogether destroy 
them?’ For myself J dare not give judgment upon it; I am neither a 
metaphysician, a psychologist, nor a philosopher ; but I have had terrible 
experiences in my life. * * * 

“ I was already violent, but with a violence sombre and concentrated ; 
blind and brutal iu my anger ; apprehensive to cowardice at the approach of 
danger, but bold to folly when once engaged in it, I a "s at the same time 
timid and brave through the love of life. I was rebemously obstinate ; and 
my mother was the only one who could succeed in subduing me ; ami without 
reasoning upon the matter, for my intellect was very late in its development, 
1 obeyed her as by a sort of magnetic necessity. Underbids influence, which 
1 veil remember, and of one other woman to whoso power I submitted later 

m life, there was that within me which led to good. But I lost my mother 

Indore she could give me any lasting impressions ; and, when I was trans- 
planted to Roche-Mauprat, I could only feel for the wickedness committed 
tlr.ro, an instinctive repugnance, feeble enough perhaps, if fear had not been 
mingled with it, 

“ Rut l thauk Hoaven from the bottom of my heart, for the bad treatment 
with which I was overwhelmed ; and above all, for the hatred my uncle Jean 
conceived against me. My misfortunes preserved me from indifference to 
vice, and my sufferings induced ine to abhor those who committed it.” 
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Surely the writer of these penetrating lines will never again be 
accused of piomoting \ice by her writings. The following and other 
passages will show that Sand's object is to reveal the power of circum- 
stances and institutions over character ; and this she does by contrast- 
ing eras of time, as well as by difference of existing relations : — 

w You may well imagine that brought up within the* walls of Roche-Mauprat,, 
and living in a state of perpetual siege, uiy ideas were absolutely those which 
a man-at-arms would have entertained in the times of feudal barbarism. 
That which out of our dwelling, was called by other men, assassination,, 
pillage, and torture, f had been taught to call combat, conquest, and sub- 
mission. * * * . * 

tv I know not whether 1 was sufficiently susceptible to a feeling of good, to 
be inspired by them with pity for the victims ; hut it is certain l experienced 
the sentiment of selfish commiseration which is part of our very nature ; and 
which, brought to perfection and ennobled, among civilised men luus become 
charity. * * * * 

* £ 1 will make no excuses about it ; you see before you a man who has 

followed the profession of a bandit. It is a thought which leaves me no more 
remorse than a soldier feels for having made a campaign under the orders of 
his general. I believed myself still living in the middle ages. The strength 
and wisdom of the established laws, were, for me, but words without meaning.’ 

The following is inserted as a note, by Sand, to justify herself with 
laying the story in so late a time — just before the French Revolution : — 

’ “ The Lord of Pleuroartin ha* left behind him in thu province remem- 
brances which will preserve the story of Mauprat from all reproach of 
exaggeration. The pen refuses to trace the ferocious obscenities and the 
refinements of torture, which signalised the life of this madman ; and which 
will perpetuate the traditions of feudal brigandism in Berry, until the last 
days of the ancient monarchy. His castle was besieged, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, he was taken myi hanged. Many persons still living* 
and of no very advanced age, eau remember this monster." • 

Of the beautiful and exquisite pictures of scenery : of the fine bursts 
of eloquence : of the gentle and sweet philosophy : of the passionate 
and pathetic scones in this beautiful little novel, we can give fche reader 
no idea. Me must read it foi himself— with an earnest desire to draw 
out of it all the multiplied meanings with which it is impregnated. 
The following will give some hlwi of the peasant philosopher, who lias 
struggled, unaided, to an intellectual day :~ 

« <Befdl*e I knew the poets/ he said, in his letter j'ears* * I was like a man 
in whom a sense is wanting. 1 saw clearly tlui ibis sense wfts necessary, 
since so many things solicited its exercise. I wsJLnrt akrno through the night, 
in unrest, asking whv I could not sleep, why 1 had so much pleasure in gazing 
at tho stars, which 1 could not draw down to me in thi® eontemplation r why 
my heart suddenly beat with joy at the sight of certain colour*, or grew sad 
to tears at certain sounds. But 1 quickly consoled myself m the assurance 
that my folly was sweet, and would rather have ceased to exist than have 
given it up. Now it suffices me to know that the same things have been 
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thought beautiful In all times, and by all intelligent men— to understand 
-what they are, end in what they are useful to mankind. I rejoice in tlio 
.thought that there is no flower, no cloud, no breath of air, which has not 
courted the attention, and moved the heart of other men, even to the receiving 
a name respected among all people. Since 1 have learned that it is permitted 
to man, without degradation to his intellect, to people the universe and to 
explain it in his dreams, I live entirely in the contemplation of that universe ; 
jind when the sight of social miseries and crimes breaks my heart and over- 
turns my reason, I throw myself into my dreams ; I say to myself, that, since 
all men have agreed in loving the works of God, so they will some day agree 
in loving one another. I imagine that, from father to son, education advances 
to perfection. Perhaps I am the first uneducated man wlio has divined that 
of which he had no idea communicated from without Perhaps also, many 
others before me have been disquieted at what was passing within them, and 
have died, without finding the clue. Poor creatures that we are!* added 
Patience : * they forbid us neither excess in physical labour, nor in wine, nor 
in any debauch which may destroy our intelligence. There we people who 
pay dear for the labour of our arms, so that the poor, to satisfy the wants of 
their family, labour beyond their strength ; there are public houses, and 
other places still more dangerous, whence the government, it is said, derives 
its revenue ; there arc also priests who mount into the pulpits to toll us what 
we owe to the lord of our village, but never what the lord of the village owes to 
us. Thero are no schools where they teach us our rights, or where they 
teach us to distinguish our true and honest wants from tlioso which are dis- 
graceful and fatal ; whore they teach us, in short, what we can and ought to 
think about, when we have toiled all the day for the gain of another, and 
when we are seated in the evening on the threshold of our cottages, watching 
the red stars rise above the horizon.’ ” 

Of the beauty of the story — of the fierce anguish through which the 
young savage passes, owing to the vehemence of his passions— of the 
exquisite mode in which the love of the tender, truly intellectual Ed nice, 
is made to mould him to an heroic existence — we can give no adequate 
idea by extract. We will, however, give the following, as a br:«.f 
ensample of Sand’s power of description. After six years' trials, Mau- 
prat returns to the woman and the home he adored 

“ As I placed my foot upon the steps of the cli&ic&u, I clasped my hands, 
and, seized with a feeling of religious awe, invoked Heaven in aland of terror. 
X know not what vague dread was aroused within me ; I imagined all that 
interfere with my happiness, and hesitated to cross the threshold of 
house ; then I darted forward. A cloud passed across my eyes, a deafen- 
ing noise filled my ears. I met Saint- Jean, who, not recognising nfe, uttered 
an exclamation, and threw' himself before me to prevent my entering un- 
announced ; I pushed him from my path, and he fell terrified upon a chair 
in the ante- chamber, while 1 impetuously gained the door of the salon. But 
as T w’as about to throw' it suddenly open,l stopped, seized with a new terror, 
and unclosed it so timidly, that Edmtfe, occupied with her embroidery frame, 
did not raise her eyes, thinking that she recognised in this slight noise the 
respectful manner of Saint- Jean. The chevalier was sleeping and did not 
awake. This old man, tall and thin like all the Muuprats, was bent nearly 
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double, and his pale and wrinkled head, which the insensibility of the tomb 
seemed already to have enveloped, resembled one of thoso angular figures, 
in sculptured oak, which ornamented the back of bis large armchair. Hi» 
feet wore resting before a fire of vinc-euttings, though the sun was warm, 
and a bright ray falling upon his white head made it shine like silver. How 
shall 1 describe to you what the attitude of Edmtfe made me feel 1 She was 
bending over her tapestry, and from time to time raised her eyes to her 
father as though to question tho slightest movement of his sleep. But what 
patience and resignation pervaded her whole being ! Kdmde did not like 
needlework ; her mind was too serious to attaeff importance to tho effort of 
shade upon shade, and the agreement of one stitch with another. Moreover 
her blood was impetuous ; anti when her mind was not absorbed by intel- 
lectual labour, she needed exorcise and tho open air. But since her father, 
a prey to the infirmities of old ago, had scarcely left his arm-chair, she never 
quitted him a single moment ; ami, not being able always to read and live by 
the intellect alone, she had felt the necessity of adopting these feminine 
occupations , t which arc,* she said, * the amusements of captivity/ She had 
then conquered her natural disposition in an heroic manner. In one of those 
obscure struggles which often take place beneath our eyes without our sus- 
pecting their merit, she had done move than conquer her natural disposition, 
she had cvcu changed the very circulation of her blood. I found her thinner, 
and her complexion had lost that first blush of youth which is like the bloom 
that the breath of morning deposits upon fruit, and which is gone at tho 
least exterior touch, though tho ardour of the Bun has respected it. But 
there was in this precocious paleness, and the attenuation almost sickly, m* 
indefinable charm ; her deep and always impenetrable look bad less of pride- 
and more of melancholy than of old ; her mouth, move flexible, woro amoro 
delicate and less disdainful smile. When she spoke, it seemed as though 
I saw two persons in her, the old and the new ; and, instead of having lost 
her beauty, I found that she had attained the ideal of perfection ; I often, 
however, heard it said by several persons that she was great?# changed; 
which meant to say, according to them, that she had lost a great deal of her 
beauty. But beauty is like a temple whose exterior riches ^aro nil that are 
scon by the profane. Tho divine mystery of the artist’s thought vevcaja 
itself only to minds in sympathy with his Own, and the smallest detail of a 
sublime work contains an inspiration which escapes the perception of tho 
vulgar. One of your modern writers has said this, 1 believe, in other and 
better words. As for me, in no one moment of her life did I ever And 
Ednic'e less beautiful than iu another ; even in hours of suffering, when 
beauty seems to be effaced In its material form, hers became divine in my 
eyes, revealing a new moral beauty whose reflection inspired lier face. 
For tho rest, I am but little gifred in the arts, and, had I been a painter, I 
should ntfver have produced more than ore type, that with Which my soul 
was filled ; for in the course of a long life, or v woman only frvOv seemed 
beautiful to me, and that was Edine'e.” 

And with this we must close. But, deeply as%o feel tho merit of 
Saiid, we have two regrets to expiesw, with regard to this ^oble produc- 
tion. We wish, in the first place, that she had taken a larger canvass 
—that she had given herself greater scope, that she might have deline- 
ated the characters of the relations of Mauprat more in detail. It is 
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Grange, and somewhat annoying, to know that tho French novelists of 
an un worthier kind indulge in tho utmost piolixity, and to Hud that 
bo powerl ill and teeming a writei as Sand condenses to a fault. Her 
works aie essences. The second object ioo we have, is, that she lias 
troubled herself to be ingenious, in unravelling the plot, and compli- 
cated it with invention that would win her the ecstatic applause of the 
admit era ol the Porte dt' St. Mai tin diamas. It is extiemely well 
managed, and very dearly told ; but it is as if Minerva- Athene should 
conic off hei pedestal, and dance the bolera. Her theme is so high, 
hei powers so great, that they arc alone sutlieient to till the mind and 
govern the emotions Timely ai rivals, shots mistaken, disguises 
assumed, are not fiece^ai v r to S.iud, in mdoi to create an interest, it is 
indeed wondeiful to see how she invests these tricks with energy and 
power ; and the delineation of clnraciev is new lost sight of. Wo 
nave said thus much to show we ate not blind worshippers of this gilted 
woman's writings. We rip anxious to introduce her to those who w lsb to 
separate the true fumi the Use, the conventional from the natural, and 
the really gio.it lrorn the pretentious small. 

Of tho tiaiislutor we can say that which is the highest praise. She 
translates with a kindred feeling— with a sympathising mind that lends 
vigour to every line. It ma\ he, as lias been said, that a few peculiar 
oi piovmci.il explosions li ivo been mistaken ; but we are quite sme no 
mere levicogiapher, however con ect in his literal rendering, could have 
imparted the nervous, lucy, and vigoious tone to a translation, that 
Miss llays has. She has a kindred sensibility and imagination ; and 
Sand is loi tunate in having so able a transferer of her sweet and powerful 
fictions. 


A History of Scrvja, and tur Servian Hi: v on tion, from original MSS. 
and Documents. Translated frofli tho German of Leopold Ranke, 
Mrs. Alexander Kerr. 8 \o. ‘John Murray. 

The old and almost worn-out adage, for we have rot met with it 
lately, that “one half the w 01 Id does not know wb* tin other is doiug,” 
is applicable in a more extensive sense than i- usually assigned to it. 
41 Tho Servians aie too little known to the re - of Kuiope,” says Mrs. 
Kerr; but as regards England, and probably all the western and 
southern portions of the Continent, *he might have said, nothing is 
known of Servia. Here is a maion, professing the Christian religion, 
and lying like* a frontier hetw ' en it and Mahometanism, of wdlich a few 
sentences in a school geography furnish all that is known to nine 
hundicd and niuety nine English, or Frenchmen, out of a thousand — a 
biave and noble branch of the great Sclavonian family, who have 
worked out for themselves their freedom and nationality, by twenty 
years of fierce contest with their remorseless masters. Diplomatist# 
and politicians have, of course, closely watched the struggle, and alter- 
nately availed themselves of the vicissitudes of the war. Russia has 
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talked of brotherly love, Austria of paternal affection, and France of 
kindred sympathies; all of which profession* have been turned and 
twisted about as the fortunes of the combatants changed. The people 
of any of these countries, who would assuredly have sympathised with 
them, knew nothing of the struggle in its details nor as to its objects. 
In the mean time, chieftains who could not read, swine- deal ers from 
amongst the oppressed and despised peasants, men who were as dirt in 
the opinions of their barbarian rulers, have achieved victory after 
long yeais id commotion, miseiy, and bloodshed. 

Such a history must l>e interesting, and written by such a man as 
Ilanke, must be authentic. We aic vetv glad to hate it, and only 
regret that it is published in a foim fitted tor the* library of the few 
rather than the many. Let us hope the sale of the piesent handsome 
edition will enable Mr. Murray to issue it m his half-crown library. 
♦Such histones, as exemplifications of individual humanity, and as inte- 
resting recouls el the struggles of a nation, are tit reading lor the people. 
The conduct of the Servians, though lieioic, is not. faultless. Ages of 
oppression had hardened their characters, and their annals are stained 
with frightful atrocities and reprisals. Human nature is shown in its 
concrete state, a strange mixture oi all that ennobles and all that 
debases it. Still, on the whole, it is an eneouiaging pictme. The 
native capacity for goodness of the heart is proved, it circumstances and 
institutions do not depress and peiveit it. The hero of the wat and the 
book is Kara (m black) George. The following anecdote is illustrative 
of his caiecr, and of the state of morals in the country : — 

“ George Petrowitsch, culled Kara, or Znti, the black,, was born between 
the years 1 7G0 and 17/0, in the villago of Wischewzi, in the district of Kra- 
gujewaz. lie was the son of a peasant named Petroni ; and in Ins early 
youth he went with his par cuts higher up into the mountain to Topolu. In 
the very first commotion of the country — which was in the year 17J17, when 
an invasion by the Austrians woh expected — lie took a part that decided the 
character of his future life. He saw himself compelled iq flee ; and not 
wishing to leave his father behind, amongst the Turks, lie took him also, 
with all his moveable property and earth'. Thus lie proceeded towards the* 
Save, but the nearer they approached that river, tlu more alarmed became 
Ilia father, who, from the first, would have preferred surrendering, as many 
others had done, and often ad . i«-d bun to return. Once again, anil in the 
most urgent manner, when they already beheld the Save before them, * Let 
us humble ourselves,’ the old man said, ‘and we slwll obtain pardon. Do 
not go to* Germany, my son : a?’ surely as uiy hi tail may prosper thee, do 
not go.’ Hut. George remained inexorable. JL.s fither was ;Pt last ecpmlly 
resolved : ‘ Go, thru, over alone, 1 ho said : v I remain in this country/ 
4 How !’ replied Kara George, ‘shall l live i > see thee slowly tortuied to 
death by the Turks ? It is better that I should kill thee myself on the 
spot l 1 Then seizing a pistol, he instantly sho, his father, and ordered one 
of his companions to give the death-blow to the old man, who was writhing 
ill agony. In the next village, Kara said to the people, ‘u r. tho old man 
who lies yonder buried for me, and drink also for his soul at a funeral feast.’ 
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For that purpose he made them a present of the cattle which he had with 
him, find then crossed the Save. 

« This deed, which was the first indication of his character, threw him out 
of the common course. He returned to his own district, with the rank of 
serjeant, in the corps of volunteers ; but, believing himself unjustly passed 
over at a distribution of medals, he retired into the mountains as a Heyduc. 
However, he became reconciled in this matter with his colonel, Mihaljcwitsch ; 
went with him after the peace to Austria ; and was made f forest-keeper ’ 
in tho cloister of Krusclicdol. But he did not rest satisfied in Austria ; and 
as, under Hodnchi Mustafa, he had nothing to fear in Servin, lie returned 
thither, and from that time followed his business — that of a dealer in swine. 
The outrages of tho Dahis hurried him into tho movements in which he was 
destined to perform* so important a part. 

“ Kara George was a very extraordinary man. He would sit for days 
together without uttering a word, biting Ids nails. At times, when ad- 
dressed, ho would turn his head aside and not answer. When ho had 
taken wine, he became talkative ; and if in a cheerful mood, he would per- 
haps lead off a Kolo-dnnee. 

<£ Splendour and magnificence he despised. In the days of his greatest 
success, he was always seen in his old blue trowsors, in his worn-out short 
pelt, and his well-known black cap. His daughter, even whilst her father 
w as in the exorcise of princely authority, was seen to carry her water- vessel, 
like other girls in tho village. Vet, strange to say, he was not insensible tci 
the charms of gold .’ 7 

There arc numerous episodes such as these which give a life and ani- 
mation to the narrative, whilst the historical and political portions are 
distinguished by the accuracy and impartiality which are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Professor lianke’s historical writings. The 
lomance of the subject may have somewhat evaporated under tho 
severity of the political treatment, and we cannot say that we distin- 
guish any of those profound or original remarks that would entitle the 
author to rank with those ancient nMorians, who, while they penned a 
narrative of individuals, characterised a race. Of history, in its highest 
term, wc see nothing ; but as a level and comprehensive, narrative of 
important and interesting events, much that is to be commended. It is 
a section of history entirely new and well worth studying on every 
account, inasmuch as it treats of a people connoted with a race pro- 
bably destined to play a very prominent part in the future politics of 
Kurope. The Sclavonian nations when united will avenge the outrages 
committed on that portion bought .sold, and destroyed in Poland, 

Tin* translation is elegantly rendered, and the difficulties of the 
in iginal mnftrkably well got over. The translatress has the advantage 

being intimately acquainted with the subject and the country, and by 
IMPjnbtes and her preface has added to the value of the original. 
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ADVERTISEMENT BY Tin AUTHOR. 

TpOR some years I Lave entertained the wish to publish an Edition 
of my Works, in such form and at such a price a* may bring 
'them within the easy reach of every class of my countrymen. 
The recent example of an illustrious contemporary (Mr. Dickens) 
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did not, therefore, suggest, though it undoubtedly has served to 
encourage, the present enterprise. 

In all my writings, those truths that have the most durable 
connexion with the general interests of mankind, have ever the 
most warmed my fancy, or tasked my reason. With the People, 
in the larger sense of the word, I have always associated my 
objects as an Author ; and in the hands of that People I now 
place theso evidences of the sympathy which exists between all 
who rccogniso in labour the true dignity of life. To struggle, and 
to struggle upwards, is tho law which connects the destinies of 
the multitude with the aspirations of the scholar. All who think, 
arc co-operative with all who toil. 

Having, whether as a writer, or at one time as an actor iii*^ 
public life, advocated steadfastly that principle which would place 
whatever hooks can convey of profit or of pleasure, within the 
attainment of the humblest reader ; so I trust it is not with an ill 
grace that I now contribute my slender offering to those granaries 
of intellectual food, which our age, with a wiser charity than our 
fathers’, throws open to all who feel, as a want of our nobler nature, 
the hunger of the mind. 

If I cannot, in works of so light a charactn, profess to teach, 
at least it may he mine not ignobly to interest, not frivolously to 
amuse ; while there is that progressive link between hook and hook 
which permits me to indulge rbe hope, that many a mind^vhich my 
fancies lflay please, or my speculations may arouse, will ho led 
unconsciously on to tho study of wiser instructors, and graver 
masters. 

May thoso works, then, thus cneaply equippod for a wider and 
moro popular mission than they have hitherto fulfilled, find favour 
in those hours when the shop is closed, when tho flocks aro penned, 
and the loom has releasod its prisoner ; may they be read by those. 
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who, like myself, are workmen ; may they afford some relaxation 
after toil, some solace amidst pain, some not unsalutnry escape 
from the stem realities of life ! The sterner the realities, tho 
more the escape is needed. 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


This Edition will comprise the whole of the Novels and Tales of 
Sin Edward Bulweh Lytton, many of the early Copyrights 
having been rc-purehascd fur that purpose. A new Preface to 
each Tale will he published on its conclusion, in Weekly Numbers. 
A Frontispiece to each Tale, engraved on Wood from a Design by 
- some eminent Artist, will also be given at the sonic time. The 
whole Text will he carefully revised and corrected throughout, 
by the Author. 

For a Specimen of the page of The Cheap Edition, the road oi- 
ls referred to the other side. 


Tho exiting Edition of Sir ICuwtuD Bitiwfr L\t ion's collected Wutka, 
in Volumes, price 6$. each, is Si' i« iped, and ^ ill no doubt still routmiu its 
•attraction for those who prefer the Luge; 1 Upc and single column in which they 
arc printed^ and which perhaps In -• adapt them to tin.* Libraries of the wealthier 
classes. * 
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RIENZI, THE LAST OF TIIE TRIBUNES. 


♦So, still mechanically platting his 
garland, but with eyes turned towards 
the quarter of the expected proces- 
sion, the young Roman moved yet 
nearer towards the river. 

Presently the train came in view, — 
a gallant company, in truth, horse- 
men in front, riding two abreast, 
where the path permitted, their steeds 
caparisoned superbly — their plumes 
waving gaily, and the gleam of their 
corselets glittering through the shades 
of the dusky twilight. A large and 
miscellaneous crowd, all armed- — some 
with pikes and mail, others with less 
warlike or worse fashioned weapons, 
followed the cavaliers, and high above 
plume and pike floated the blood-red 
banner of the Orsini, with the motto 
and device (in which was ostenta- 
tiously displayed the Guelfic badge of 
the keys of St. Peter) wrought in 
burnished gold. A momentary fear 
crossed the boy’s mind, for at that 
time, and in that city, a nobleman 
begirt with his swordsmen was more 
dreaded than a wild boast by the ple- 
beians ; but it was already too late to 
fly — the train were upon him. 

“ llo, boy !” cried the leader of the 
horsemen, Martino di Porto, one of 
the great House of the Orsini ; “ hast 
thou seen a boat pass up the river ? — 
But thou must have seen it — how long 
wince 1 ” 

“ I saw a large boat about half an 
hour ago,” answered the boy, territied 
by the rough voice and imperious 
bearing of the cavalier. 

“ Sailing right a-hcad, with a green 
flag at the utera ? ” 

“ The same, noble sir." 

“ On, then ! wc will stop her course 
ere tho moon rise,” said the baron. 
4 ‘ On ! — let the hoy go with us, lest he 
prove traitor, and alarm the Colonna.” 

“An Orsini, an Orsini!” shouted 
the multitude ; “ on, on ! " and, de- 
spite the prayers and remonstrances 
of the boy, he was placed in the 
thickest of the crowd, and borne, or 


rather dragged along with the rest 
— frightened, breathless, almost weep- 
ing, with his poor little garland still 
hanging on his arm, while a Bling was 
thrust into his unwilling hand. Still 
lie felt, through all his alarm, a kind 
of childish curiosity to bcc the result 
of the pursuit. 

By the loud and eager conversation 
of tlioHe about him, he learned that 
the vessel he had seen contained a 
supply of corn destined to a fortress 
up the river held by the Colonpa, 
then at deadly feud with the Orsini ; 
and it was the object of the expedi- 
j tion in which the boy had been thus 
lucklessly entrained to intercept the 
provision, and divert it to the garri- 
son of Martino di Porto. This news 
somewhat increased lii« consternation, 
for the boy belonged to a family that 
claimed the patronage of the Colonna 

Anxiously and tearfully he looke* 
with every moment up the steep as- 
cent of the Aventine ; but his guar- 
dian, his protector, still delayed liis 
appearance. 

They had now* proceeded some way, 
when a winding in the road brought 
suddenly before them the object of 
their pursuit, as, seen by the light of 
the earliest stars, it scudded rapidly 
down the stream. 

“Now, the Saints be blest !" quoth, 
the chief; “ .-no is ours !’’ 

“ Hold 1 ’ said a captain (a Ger- 
man) riding next to Martino, in a 
half whisper ; “ I hear sounds which 
1 like not, by yonder trees — hark ! 
the neigh of a horse ! — by my faith, 
too, there is the gleam of a corselet.” 

“ Push on, my masters,” cried Mar- 
tino ; " the heron shall not balk the 
eagle — push on ! ” 

With renewed shouts, those on foot 
pushed forward, till, as they had 
nearly gained the copse referred to by 
the German, a small compact body of 
horsemen, armed cap-a-pie, dashed 
from amidst the trees, and, w'itli spears 
in their rests, charged into the ranka 
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Harding came to Archer with a face of some perplexity. “ What 
shall I (Jo ?” Raid he. “ J am Miry unfit for this sort of thing-- 
and 1 do not like it — yet 1 should not wish to offend Mr. Walton. 
He is already very angry with you. He says you called the 
tragedy of * Titus Andronieus 1 gross bombast, and told him not to 
expose himself on the stage as a Clare Market butcher.” 

“I shall merely say this to you, Harding,” replied Archer. 
“ When Titus Andronieus ha*? cut off his hand in order to save the 
lives of his two noble sons, and whim the treacherous Aaron sends 
him back, in mockery, the heads of his two sons, together with his 
htflid, his brother Marcus Andmnieu* exclaims (and the passage is 
quite in the towering vein of Marlowe) — 

* 1 Now lot hot Etna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever-buniiiu» hell ! 

These miseri* *t /ire more than may he borne S’ 

But Titus Andronieus stands as if -turned by concussion of the 
brain, and at length says — 

« When will this fearful slumbi r have an end V 

• Cont' lined from p i^c 1 1 7, Vol. VI 
KO. XXXIII.— VOL. VI. 0 
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clung by the tip of one of the holts, which the excited Captain 
beneath was endeavouring with all his might to force back again, 
hut in vain, and then, with a most rueful look, down went Satur- 
ninus through the stage, leaving his diadem at the brink, over 
which Titus Andronicus and Aaron cautiously peeped, looking in 
terror and confusion into the abyss amidst the convulsive laughter 
of the audience. Most assuredly the “ effect ” produced hy thu 
upon Mary’s mind, was anything but what poor Mr. Short had 
contemplated. 

This Judicious and unintentional coup-dr-fliAiire was prolonged 
by the confused energies of the Captain underneath, who in his 
wild endeavours to repair the disaster lie had caused, clasped Mr. 
Short’s logs in both arms and hoisted him up, loudly exhorting him 
to regain his position upon the stage ; so that the wretched head 
and shoulders of Satuniiniis rose again, and appeared for a few 
seconds above the trap, and then sank for ever ! 

The drop-scene was lowered in confusion. Mr. Short was not 
hurt beyond a few slight bruises, and a grazed cheek and elbows ; 
hut it was impossible to resume the tragedy. The after-piece was, 
however, very successful, producing* almost as much laughter as 
the tragedy, and the audience went away extremely satisfied with 
the evening’s amusement, which had exceeded their expectations. 

Mr. Walton had left the theatre in despair at the untoward acci- 
dent which had destroyed the further progress of the tragedy, at 
the end of the second act. Mary sought in vain to console and 
calm him. * « 

“ IIow have I exposed myself! ” cried he ; “ to what ridicule ! 
amidst which the drop-scene fell, only just in time to prevent my 
throwing myself down the hole after poor Short, and hiding my 
confusion ! What fools did wo all look ! Who c dd have fore- 
seen such a disaster! , Yet it all makes Arehe»* appear so very 
right, and mo so very wrong. No doubt hut the .iiaruotcr of Titus 
Andronicus was very unfit for me. T accept the evil position Fate 
has orduintyl me. To-morrow morning I shall write a ^mtc to 
Archer, and make a humble op. > logy, regretting extremely that I 
did not attend to his advice. Mary, where is my nightcap ? I 
think I should like to sit in it a little while.” 

Mr. Walton’s head sank upon his breast, and with a most humble 
and abased air he sat silently looking down at his toes. lie con- 
tinued in this state for nearly half an hour, hy which time Mary 
had caused tlio supper to be laid. She persuaded her father to 
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turn round to the table. He did bo in a very resigned manner, 
and, by degrees, and as if lie scorned all eating, made a very 
good supper. 

Ilf? bad concluded, and was in the act of stirring ft tumbler of 
red wi^e negus, when a note arrived from Mr. Short. It was to 
the effect that notwithstanding his bruises, ho had caused all tho 
money to be brought to him from the theatre, and had sat up in 
hod to count it. The proceeds he declined far to exceed his most 
sanguine hopes ; and he bad moreover already received several 
visits and messages fiom persons of consequence, condoling with 
his accident trusting he was not severely hmt-— and expressing 
the. greatest interest in the Anglo-Celtic Smack -building Company. 
The theatrical failure of the tragedy was a commercial success. 
It was a most prosperous beginning of tbc undertaking. 

“ Aha ! ” laughed Mr. Walton, “here’s news! Head this 
note. Who is right now, Mary ? I thought Short knew what 
ho was about. Archer took too much upon himself. lie ought to 
make me an apology.” 

The “noise” of all this, added to the amount of money col- 
lected, and the apparent interest excited, worked a change in the 
opinion of more, than one person, previously opposed to the attempt. 

The views Mr. Bainton had entertained of the theatrical per- 
formance had been of a complicated nature. In the first place, he 
highly disapproved of all such things, on tbc score of strict reli- 
gious teneth ; but lie thought a charitable purpose might render it 
pardonable, lie endeavoured t<* persuade himself that the scheme 
of smack-building in Behind came under the denomination of 
charitable, because the Irish fisheries were in a wretched state of 
neglect, yet offering groat means of ameliorating the condition of the 
people — and there was nothing the Irish neededmore than good 
example. It was therefore charitable to give them this by show- 
ing them how the fish might bo taken. Nevertheless, he thought 
it a very strange and unbu-uness-likc mode of commencing an 
undertaking like theirs, nud he was more than half disposed to 
withdraw from it. The great success, however, of tlfb amateurs, 
and the notoriety it caused, settled tho question in his mind, and 
he requested Harding to be in readiness to accompany him to 
Ireland in the course of next week. 

A great many persons (most of hem idlers) called on Mr. 
Short and Mr. Walton, and asked various questions concerning the 
new project ; several also inquired about shares — when they 
would be issued — how soon they might be expected to be at a 
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premium — who were to form the Provisional Committee— whether 
there were mi y vacancies — and what attendance-fee would be 
given to a member of the Provisional Committee. Mr. Short 
winked at Mr. Walton, and held up one finger, to indicate caution 
and quietude under the fermentation of success. Mr. Walton 
rubbed his hands, ami asked how soon Mr. Short intended to sot 
out for Ihiblin, as ho was resolved to accept his imitation for a 
few weeks. 

Amidst these circumstances, added to some others, the relative 
positions of A roller ami Mary were perplexing and painful. 
Archer’s remittances also, had not yet arrived — the editor of the 
quarterly journal to which lie contributed, was on the continent, 
though expected back daily ; and the friend who lmd borrowed of 
Archer still delayed to send it according to his promise, which 
Archer thought very extraordinary behaviour. Ilia landlady had 
meantime sent up her account for “ three weeks’ lodgings, and 
Sundries,” and would be glad to have her hill settled. Sho was 
quite an ordinary sort of woman, and had no delicacy. Archer 
could not bear to write to his uncle, nor, under present circum- 
stances, could he apply to Mr. Walton. He shrunk even from 
telling Mary, feeling that he was in a position of paltry annoy- 
ance ; and he was very much of liazlitt’s opinion (whose essay on 
the subject lie forthwith read with miction 1, that the want of 
money is apt to make a man ridiculous, lie had bought all Vol- 
taire and all Goethe, a great bargain, and had left himself without 
n shilling, and owing for “ three •weeks’ lodgings and sundries.** 
It was equally contemptible and irritating — nothing in itself, but 
unbearable in its consequeuccs. So much for external circum- 
stances— but how as a mutter of feeling ? To say the truth, 
Archer did not much wish to accompany them to Ireland* 
lie did not object to Mary s going, as it was only for a short 
time. 

The circumstances, ftiul state of feeling in which Mary found, 
herself, were no less perplexing. She did not like to allow her 
father to gef without her, noitkei did she like to accompany him 
on his visit to Mr. Short, whose behaviour to her whenever Archer 
was not present, was of a kind very difficult to deal with, or to 
endure. He was preposterously polite, attentive, and most 
respectful ; yot as ho knew sho was engaged, there was too much 
of all this. At the same time, he never committed himself in any 
particular instance that would warrant a reproof, or direct objec- 
tion. As far as her own feeling was concerned, the temporary 
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separation from Archer did not weigh much. They had both 
been accustomed of late to depend more upon their own inward, 
fesourccs, than sympathies, which were unfortunately only partial; 
still she hardly felt it delicate towards Archer, to become the 
visitoftof Mr. Short ; neither could she say this to her fathor, as 
he would have pooh-pooh d it, and asked for signs and tokens, 
none of which she could adduce, or would like to speak of, if she 
could. 

llarding and Mr, Bainton now came to take their leave, not 
knowing if Mr. Walton and Mary would bo •likely to coruo to 
Ireland during their stay. Mr. Walton told them he had nearly 
made up his mind to come over to Dublin very shortly ; ho did not 
know if his daughter would accompany him, lie shook hands 
with both of them, and wished them a fine voyage. “ Mary is 
up-stairs in the drawing-room,” said lie, “ writing notes to Ellen 
Lick'd, and to her aunt Judith, and half a dozen more. Run up 
and wish her good-bye.” Mr Bainton and Harding accordingly 
left the room, where Mr. Walton was reading the newspaper, and 
Mr. Bainton ascended the stairs. Harding loitered below in tho 
passage — then hastily advanced to the foot of the stairs. Mr. 
Baintonbs heavy footsteps sounded upon the lloor above, — but 
Harding hesitated with one hand upon the bannisters, — and look- 
ing down at his feet, he remained there till Mr. Bainton returned. 

“I thought/’ said Mr. Bainton, “you were close behind mo, 
coming up to wish Miss Walton good-bye! I told her you were 
below. Run up, man, — make* haste ! I wi&h to be olf early — 
why, how pale you look ! A n't you well, Harding 

“ Ob, very well,” replied Harding — “only a slight headache. 
It will go off directly l get out into the open air.'’ 

“ But won t you — ” . 

“ No, I thank you — Miss Walton will excuse it, I know — wc arc 
late.” 

And Harding hurried out at the door, followed by Mr. Bainton, 
who was not sorry that in: made no further delay. They left 
Portsmouth the same evening, accompanied by three* shipwrights 
from Mr. Bainton’s own budding-yard, and a boy who was about to 
be apprenticed to the craft. 

While this was transpiring, tho acut*' and sensitive Mr. Short 
had become aware of a certain indescribable something in Mary’s 
bohaviour to him which made him see th * wisdom of caution ; he 
therefore resolved upon a fine touch of policy which should neutralise 
Mary’s objection to coming as a visitor to his house. He affected 
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to be greatly delighted with the society of Miss Lloyd, and divided 
his attentions equally between her and Mary for a few days. lie 
then proceeded to give the balance ft little in favour of Miss Lloyd; 
and he even went so fur, one evening at tea, us to “make eyes ’* 
at her across the table, junt between the candlesticks and Jhe urn. 
Miss Lloyd wondered what had happened to him, or tonerself. 
Mary (being quite deceived by this ruse of the ingenious gentleman, 
and too happy to he relieved from his attentions) joked Miss Lloyd 
upon her conquest. Miss Lloyd felt a little uncomfortable at the 
thing, as she luuLa peculiar dislike to Mr. Short ; both the ladies, 
however, laughed very much over the whole business, because Miss 
Lloyd did not fail to express her regret at the rapid “ change ” in 
Mr. Short’s sentiments. 

The clever and bold Mr. Short now went so far as to hint at 
including Miss Lloyd in his invitation. Their acquaintance being 
so recent, besides that she exported her sister Ellen would shortly 
arrive, she of course declined. Whereupon he requested Mr. and 
Miss Walton to press her warmly to accept the imitation, while he 
took an opportunity, when nobody else was present, of repeating 
the same to Miss Lloyd in the coldest manner. A1J worked to his 
wish, and the skilful Air. Short soon found that Mr. and Miss 
Wallen were to he his guests in Lublin. 

Such was the state of parties and affairs when Ellen Lloyd 
arrived, under the simple-minded hut safe convoy of David Wil- 
liams. Amidst the bustle and preparation of Mr. Walton and 
Mary for going to Ireland, happening as it did so immediately 
after the fluctuating excitement of the amateur tragedy, and 
amidst the unsatisfactory state of mind and fooling* experienced 
by Mary and Archer, added to the vexing circumstances of the 
latter, the arrival of Ellen Lloyd was felt a mo*' refreshing and 
happy event. As she had not been present during any of the recent 
events, everybody forgot them fora time, and returned in imagina- 
tion to their pleasant abode under the roof of the cottago in 
Wales, with all the soft and pastoral associations of the surround- 
ing sceneryt Ellen seemed to bring among them an innocence of 
all the affairs of the world, and a freshness and sweetness of 
nature, which ronewod in every one the happy emotions of youth, 
and the dawn of hope and fancy. She looked rather pale, but 
was not sad : and when they asked licr about her music, she smiled 
away the tinge of melancholy that was upon her clicek, and 
charmed them nil with the pathos of her voice and expression in 
singing one of the melodics that had delighted them in Wales, 
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44 If I had not almost sworn I would go to Dublin/’ said Mr. Walton, 
“ I would stay hero to enjoy the society of our you up; friond Ellen.’* 

“I am sure, said Mary, “we shall all return the sooner for 
our own takes, and I hope we shall be able to make amends to her 
for rufrjnug away now .' 1 

In a few days Mr. Walton and Mary accompanied Mr. Short on 
a visit to Dublin. Archer was to follow, in all probability, next 
week, as he said. Hut the friend who was to have remitted tho 
sum bonowed of Archer ttill remained silent, and the editor of 
the quarterly journal afmosaid luvd not returned from the continent. 
Archer thought this latter delay particularly hard, as ho had 
written the leading at tide, and the editor had received several 
complimentary letters from parties who supposed it to proceed 
from the editorial pen, and were ulluwcd to remain under that 
impression. There was no help for it. Archer would follow on 
to Dublin, if he could do so, in tho course of a week; if not, it 
would scarcely ho worth while, as Mary would he returning. 

Meanwhile Ellen Lloyd remained with her sister in Mr. Walton’s 
cottage, which he and Alary earnestly exhorted them to regard as 
their own, however unworthy the comparison, in a picturesque 
point of view, though the latter had even included the free use of 
his new boat, ami his brass telescope. 


TIIE PEOPLE TRAMPLED DOWN:” 

WITH A F1LOF11ECV. 


Unce on a time in England 
The king o'* r nil did rule, 
Whether he wue a knave or knight, 
A wise man. or a fool. 

And the haugMv barons feared him, 
And bent b*dorc the crown ; 

None heeded then the stifh d riy 
Of the People trampled d vu. 

When this king he went a limiting, 
lie sent his merry men 
To drive the farmer from the field, 
The shepherd from the glen ; 
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And they razed each peasant's cottage, 

In all the country round, 

That the king might go a hunting 
On a kingly hunting-ground. 

lie seized the strong mans castle, 

By the right of the more strong ; 

And nuithci Pnest nor woman kind 
Was sacred fiom Ins wrong. 

What reeked he of a woman’s teats, 

Or of a chin Chilian's gown ; 

Whtfl heeded he the stilled cry 
Of the People tiamplod down 7 

Now this king he had a quarrel 
With his cousin king of Fiance ; 

So he called out all his merry men, 

With swoid and how and lance ; 

And they Jought full many a battle 
On many a bloody plain. 

And only Tested from their strife, 

To strive the more again. 

Then the Barons they grew bolder, 

And met at Kunnymede ; — 

“Thou Vt taught us war, oil King ! ” they ciied, 
“And now we must be freed/’ 

So the king he quailed before them, 

Them and their stern appeal ; 

And he ga\e them Alagna Charla, 

And sealed it with ltis seal. 

Nevt the Baions ruled in England, 

With iron heart and hand ; 

And severer even than the king, — 

Did they oppress the land. 

Foi the fiercest was the noblest, — 

That man was deemed the best, 

Who drove liis sword the deepest 
Into a foe man's bre'.M . 

* They fought full many a battle, 

With Bowes White and Bed, 

That they might put a shadow’s crown 
Upon an empty head. 

And their wars spread woe and wailing 
Thiough country and through town ; 

None heeded then the stifled cry 
Of the People trampled down 
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Then the crown in turn grew stiongci. 
And i’oi many bundled years 
There was one tviant in the king, 

Or many m the Peers. 

And ni then latter striving, 

The red blood poured like rain ; 

And the Mower o t English manhood, 

By English hands weio slain. 

At length they ceased to battle, 

And cut then neighbour’s throats ; 
And, as genilor Whigs and Tories, * 
They houirht each otheiV; votes. 

And the rich man only made the laws 
For country and for town ; 

None heeded yet the stilled cry 
<)) the People tiampled down. 

At last tlune rose a murmur 
From out that patient crow d, 

And the sound ol million voices 
Swelled like a tempest loud. 

‘Our rights ! oui rights ! ' T they shouted. 
Till it thundered in the ears 
Of the gentle Whigs and Tories, 

And the King and all his Peers. 

Oh, that claim of earnest miliums, 

None may withstand its might ! 
When strong in holy patience, 

Strong in a holy rtght. 

So with Justice for their banner, 

And Reason for their sword. 

They won their bloodless battle, 

But wronged no squire, no lord. 


Now' there "s ih:hr in merry England 
For the cot: , b '< ; and the throne ; 
The King, he lias his honour. 

And the poor man holds ln-> own. 
And through our happy Islan I, 

In country or in town, 

Is heard no more the stifled cry 
Of the People trampled dow r n. 


A. M. Z. 
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Loixlov, August , 1317. 

“ ’Tis a far cry to Loehow,” says the old Scottish proverb : and 
betwixt London and l‘aris lies a channel of Discord, too wild 
and wide to he easily bridged over. Still it required no acoustic 
electricity, on a certain day last month, to bring a pistol-shot to 
my ear, as distinctly as if it had been the first sound of fire-arms 
which had ever been heard in France ;--nnd as if there were no 
Hueh things in that land of the Pacific as duels — practising targets 
— faux dr joic — or other explosions of gunpowder, in which is 
vented the enthusiasm of a People, who are nothing, so runs the 
boast, if not military. 

1 mean M. Teste’s attempt on himself. A Minister rushing 
into suicide because lie cannot endure the exposure of bis having 
received a bribe, is, indeed, sure to make a sound which shall 
arrest the attention of all Europe. By aid of my Lame Boy, (who 
chatters French like a magpie,) I learn that the Paris journals 
speak of the poor gentleman as having lived beyond his means, in 
accordance xv ith the present French fashion of the time ; which is 
to furnish splendidly, to dine “ supculently,” to dress curiously, to 
ride as the Arabs do ; to have coaches and fine clothes, and trinkets, 
and opera- boxes at the service of every Lady who is neither wife, 
daughter, mother, nor sister. It is not long since T was looking 
over a collection of statistical notes on household expenditure in 
France, calculated to astonish all moderate and old-fashioned 
souls, who think they have furnished, when their rooms are chaired, 
tabled, carpeted, and curtained ; — with a sofa for the invalid, and a 
solemn easy throne in the chimney-corner set apart for “ # Grand- 
f‘ithei\ M ijo much for looking glasses ! — so much for clocks! 
(your frivoloiih people, it may he observed, have always an inordi- 
nate fancy for clocks) — so much for candelabra — so much for 
marble tables — so much for portieres; curtains to hang before 
doors winch no properly built house stands in need — so much 
for “ objects of taste ! n I forget the average paid for ornaments 
on the mantle-shelf ! — but it seemed enormous, some might say 
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wicked, to such of us as wore brought up on a stuffed gold plica- 
stmt, two screw shells, and a pair of card screens warped with 
hcS>and yellow with time. One has but to listen to half-a-dozen 
of the Jiew French novels to learn how much our neighbours think 
of such Miinga. There ’s hardly one in which the author does not 
show that he understands more about a Curiosity Shop than Mr. 
Dickens 1 old man of card-playing memory. And —to jump with 
French audacity to a conclusion about French matters— since this 
living outrageously must be maintained, if not paid lor — Ministers 
must consent, to the shame of being bribed, and die tale be wound 
up, as we have seen, like a chapter of “ Montc-Christo ” — with a 
loud and shameful report . 

The talc, however, would he of little more serious impoit to us, 
than the dashing and brilliant romance 1 have mentioned (which is 
nearly as good as if it were true), could we turn its pages with 
quite clean hands. We are far, 1 trust humbly — knowing that 
Pride leads to a downfall, — past such political profligacy as seeks its 
quietus in suicide. The days of our Bn muckers, and of our Bubb 
Doddingtons, are over. So long ago as Mr. Pitt’s reign, our 
Premier — if we are to trust Lady Hester’s sprightly reminiscences 
— had attained to the virtue of sending hack the chest of gold to 
the City, in the hacknev-coaeh, with the merchants who brought it. 
With all the rabid acrimony of the Country Party, they have inner 
dared to whisper that Sir Robert sold their corn-fields for a Wood 
by llobbima, or a Waterfall by Uuysdnel ! It is not tbe gold of 
the Fever Doctors — nor of the Ifomampathists — nor the UygeisU 
— which has bought out the Health of Towns Hill — nor “ the 
rent ^ of the Hedge Schoolmasters and Poor Scholars of the 
Verdigris Isle, (as the Emerald gem of the sea in its famine- 
mildew was most fitly styled) that has purchased the assistance, 
for Maynooth, which has made so many Black Gowns, black in the 
face also, with charitable Piotestant cboler ! Who would dare to 
imagine, even, that The Dum: had been 4 * reduced ” by the adroit 
administration of one lump of bronze, into acquiescing that another 
lump of bronze, more huge and unsightly still, should* stare into 
his drawing-room windows- —for the delegation of the dray -men, 
porter-brewers, and other such cognv»e r> f i as pass Hyde Park 
Corner ? 

No : positive though wc he — every Caul will swear it— and 
“ shopkeepers/ ’ moreover, as your Frenchman will equally as.^ert : 
with a sneer like Sheridan’s at those who imagine money was 
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coined into the woild for the futile purpose of paying debts it 

is long since we have given up cash transactions of this kind, iji 
our high places — or even those more primitive operations of bu. ter , 
l>v which Musstilmcn and Mussul women seek to insure the, favour 
of those who can protect or injure them There is improvement, 
too, in the world below stairs. Profligacy counts its gains at 
election time, by hundreds — whore of old it was an affair of tens 
of thousands. Canary birds, Cuckoos, and Cockatoos, are no 
longer a fortune to the independent Women of Muff borough. Your 
Scion of the Nobility will think twice ere he will otter his “pony” 
for the privilege of kissing the stubborn voter’s last-born hope, 
“ the fhihby, dabbv, baby,” — who is one day to bo made an 
Exciseman or a Tidcwnitor by mv Lord’s permission. There 
is a growing taste for Purity among other sanatory improve- 
ments. This all honest men will help forward to “the best of 
their authority,” (as an old school-fellow of mine used to put it), 
seeing that whereas most of the Virtues may heroine morbid, if 
pushed too high, and strained too far — Purity cannot “ Iiude 
health ” is the worst similitude which can he applied to it : and 
the race of Lord Eglantines, who were shocked by this, is, happily 
for British Manhood, becoming rapidly extinct. 

11 lit let me ask — if we be increasingly clear of the coarse vice of 
giving in to Bribery : increasingly disposed to recognise sincerity 
in our public men, whether it be the sincerity which acts upon 
rlui rigid opinions, or the sincerity which stands last — are we suffi- 
ciently nice in the employment of; in the appeal to, Influence? — 
sufficiently honourable in avoiding all by-ways, all manner of 
secondary means to turn the tide of affairs. Or, expecting no such 
impossible perfection as that selfish and vulgar chicanery shall 
(•ease in the land, do we sufficiently rocognisc tim Principle — that 
those having power are accountable for its usr ,o others than their 
personal friends and private correspondents ? 

The verdict in a recent English trial, jarred on my ears very 
nearly as harshly as the From ! pistol-shot. It was proved that a 
servant in ft public journal, was moved by individual displeasure to 
give more than common publicity to the report of a trial affecting 
the character of one who had affronted him. Pains was taken to 
make the “ showing-up 7 ’ complete — in a case which, otherwise, 
might have been let alone : the case being one of no remarkable 
importance. But Nukes was resolved to use The. Trumpet to 
blazon abroad the infamy of Styles. Styles, aware of the intent 
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of Notes, wrote to the Proprietors, warning them that their 7Vum- 
pet was about to be converted into an organ of injury. Nukes 
o^jed the letter, as was his business™ hut withheld it, at his 
pleasure, till the Trumpet had blown its blast, and the infamy of 
StyWvas proclaimed. The Proprietors of the Trumpet, honour- 
ably indignant at this keeping-buck of the truth from thorn, till 
vengeance had wrought its work, dismissed Nokos ou tho spot: as 
a traitorous servant, not to be trusted, Nohos brought an action 
against them for wages : which could ho only recovered in oaso ho 
was proved to have been unfairly dismissed. The jury decided in 
favour of Notes. 

Now, ’tin of little matter whether one mean man or another 
shall he live hundred pounds richer or poorer. Hut it is of conse- 
quence that Malice shall bo authenticated by Law, in usiug the 
public press for its private uses. Granted that the letter of pro- 
priety was kept ; granted, for argument's nuke, that Stylos was 
racked not a screw s turn more than lie might, otherwise, acci- 
dentally have been racked — the suppression of Styles’s letter 
should have been sufficient for the Twelve Wise Men : as shoving 
them secret interest at work, to tho mystification of public docu- 
ments. Tho theory of every respectable journal is to shame Tho 
Devil. Here was Nokcs holding the caudle to that Personage : 
dismissed for tampering with the Evil One. “ Nay, but,” said 
the jury, “ it was hut a farthing candle which Nukes held ! Let 
the man have his wages ! ” f or, twint and turn the fact how you 
will — to this, and nothing less <#r more, did the verdict amount. 
Had Nokcs been really innocent — really victimised by Satanic 
virtue — lie would have hud Damages- not Dues ! 

1 know not, however, whether one should he surprised or de- 
pressed, at twelve thoughtless men thus falling short of high 
principle — thus giving the sanction of English Law to the bribery 
of the English Press, — -if one has had any opportunity of observing 
tbe ways and means of dircc : : ng and expressing opinion, sanctioned 
so universally by those who rule the World — the Men of Genius 
and of Letters. • 

What misuse, for insiancc, have wo not scon, of those 
charming words, Sympathy and Adm'nition ! how few will 
practically admit that the limits of sin port before the public 
should be determined by Truth, not personal partiality ! Are we 
clear — we Men of Letters — of demanding tiiat our < ntics should 
be eulogists and nothing more? Which of us — vhen an un- 
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favourable judgment is registered against his new poem, play, 
picture, or novel — when, even, it is pronounced inferior to some 
of its predecessors — will allow the opinion to have been liono^iy 
formed ? Shall we not rather say that Notes has been earless ; 
or is growing twaddling ; or has taken offence ; or joined *a new 
set who have resolved to cry us down ? Which of us does not 
criticise the Critic, with as much virulence — with as unhesitating 
an attribution of motives — as if our business, which is to create, 
and his, which is to distinguish, were one and the same ? 

But, then, the- geniality of Praise! the blessed influence of 
encouragement ! — tiio necessity of making up for the contempt 
and indifference of the worldly. As well, it seems to me, extol 
Rouge as the true bloom ! — or gas-light as more wholesome than 
the noonday sunshine, which is crossed with clouds ! Who hut 
laughs at the vanity of Queen Bess, and her roval edict against 
shadows in her portrait ? Yet arc we not as vain? — or, at least, 
for the secondary purpose of thriving, arc we not willing to seem so ? 
Do wo not forget that Praise, when it implies concealment of faults 
or flattery of beauties, is imposture upon the Public?— that the 
encouragement which presses a writer to believe himself immacu- 
late, is destructive of all incentive to Progress ? — that, inasmuch 
as it is the World which patronises — (must I he coarse, and sny 
which pays?) — and since the World looks to the Critic for 
guidance and protection —it is no light thing to destroy confidence 
of the Public : to hoodwink its powers of discrimination, by passing 
off as first-rate an inferior or an •important article? — And, then, 
’tis all very well for us who have friends : lmt think how this 
“ shoulder to shoulder ” resolution of supporting A. B. and C., 
down to Z. of our ow r n particular alphabet, through thick and 
thin, operates in keeping down — in keeping out— <nc Man who is 
unk now'll ; or whoso manners, being less prep-^-ssing than his 
genius, do not wiu him in private the enthusiastic affection of his 
comrades. Till w r c can come to direct adjustment of these 
matters, — till w r e can admit the critical function to comprehend 
only Trutlf and not Favour,- we have small ground to feel a 
Pharisaical assurance that w r c arc raised by moral growth, above 
the possibility of State Bribery and Press Corruption : — no right 
to listen with the eager ear of flattered vanity to tales of the 
venality of the Parisian or Transatlantic journalist, and the blind- 
ness, according to tariffs, of the Austrian Police ! 

Nay : in our social relations — in our kneading-troughs, or iu 
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our private chambers — can we say. that the English prcseiTO the 
dignity which declines all indirect traffic, and thus renders Bribery 
impossible ? Do we forget Miss Edgeworth’s over-true talc of the 
“ driiM salmon,” forced upon Lady St. James, by Lady Clonbrouy, 
with the return of an imitation in prospect ? What do our novel- 
ists — what do our play- wrights tell us about the Manoeuvring 
Wives, Mothers, Aunts, of England ? Let M. disclose the secret 
! hi story of his dinner which figured so proudly in The Post : Let 
N. reveal how she stormed Castle This , and the other Great 
Iloesc. ; and fetched away their aristocratic owners, to givo an 
air to her Ball or her Breakfast. Not to pry, sir, I will go no 
further ; but conclude this part of my lioiuily touching Bribery in 
the West — as a Wise Mail of the East should do, by an Example-*— 
not to call it a Fable ! 

This is a delicious passage in one of the Italian comedies, 
which I never fail to think of, so often as the* subject returns 
upon me. A certain vulgar Merchant’s vulgar Wife, rich, enter- 
prising, obtuse, and ambitious, resolved to force her way into 
the fashionable society of an Italian town, whore she hail lately 
come to reside. The great Ladies, resolute like Mrs. Fielding 
in 41 The Cricket,” “ to be genteel or die,” would have none 
of her, She must procure the powerful aid and protection of 
one of “ the Order ” ? Godmothers were scarce. Happily, how- 
ever, the Order was not a very rich one. One Lady, with tho 
very bluest blood in her veins, - - an unlucky Grandee who had lost a 
fortune, or a lover, or an estate, (who knows ?) allowed it to bo 
whispered that she had a sympathy for the vulgar Woman-- -might 
he prevailed upon to cross the Eubicon of Etiquette for her sake, 

on conditions Heavens above ! but what conditions ? 

Time was being lost : Life is short Let the great Lady only 
name her wishes 1 Not so fa*t .... Tact forbids rude haste. 
One must be delicate when handling Earth’s Porcelain ! Suppose- 
that the Merchant’s Lady 4 > present were too gross a thing— not 
to be thought of ... . Our Countess would faint at the bare 

idea !) Suppose, then, that the Merchants Lads were to 

manage to lose a wager to the Gramh e : a diamond brooch, 
say .... No ? — Well, a diamond bio -rh, such as the Countess 
could wear, is costly !— A watch, perhaps : —It should be a watch, 
that the vulgar Woman of Castellamare should stake, (of course a 
watch of the best quality, capped and jewelled, sir, no doubt) — 
yes, it should be a watch. And the Go-between vent .nod to say, 
>0. xxxiii. — vol. vi, r 
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that, tlic watch once won, and fairl} r in ward, — the Paradise of 
IT ii* h Life, with all its endless sweets, should he thereupon set 
open to the She-Tradcr ; the Countess undertaking to answer Cfi* 
the benignity of all the other Countesses, Duchesses, Marchion- 
esses, and of the Cavaliers who did unto them belong:— A large 
promise : but she had to de>il with one who had learned to exact 
her penny’s worth for her penny ! 

Well, the Wager was to “ come oil’ ” at one of their great even- 
ing parties, where travellers toll us there is nothing to eat., and 
us little to say worth hearing : — And punctual to the moment, 
anived the Vulgar Woman, tine as hands could make her --for 
this never to he forgiven — ami with such a watch at her side ! 
The watch— half of which was paid for by himself — given to Mr. 
Pecksniff, at Air. P.’s request, by the publisher of his “ Popular 
Architecture,” which was exhibited up and down the country, a 
travelling and ticking proof of the success of the treatise even 
that watch, designed by an It. A., completed by Hunt and lios- 
kell's best hand — was a mere uncouth turnip, — a barbarous 
IS’uremburg “ hour-egg,” as compared with the horologe so tempt- 
ingly paraded by The Tradress of Cnstcllanmre ! In spite of the 
vulgarity of staring, The Countess and the Countess's Gentleman- 
in-Waiting could not take their eyes off it ! To he sure, it Mas 
sarcastically criticised ; but only by the unhappy persons who were 
shut out of the little-go. — The Vulgar Woman took courage. 
The Grandees were all in the power of that Watch ! 

< on versa! ion began with great* spirit : — the object being to tit 
up an argument, on the shortest possible notice. Put this did not 
prove easy. Difficulties arise even in amicable suits. Our Vulgar 
Woman, proud to exhibit her politeness, would neither contradict, 
nor he contradicted. “ The Ladies knew best ! ” ::ud it was only 
when she put forth her one fashionable fact, thm the Marquis of 
Sangue-Dolcc had a hooked nose — that the impatient Woman of 
Quality, by assorting the feature snub, in the flattest manner, was 
enabled to bring matters in the least m to the right trai^i. The 
Trndross tired up : — “ No — she v as nor quite ignorant : she had 
toon something of genteel Life! — the nose teas hooked.'* “Would 
she lay a wager on the point i ” asked the Coimteas, who neither 
knew nor oared about aught save how to 'finger the Watch. — “ Will- 
ingly — and the W ager was made. A convenient arbiter was to 
he called in. But., ala* ! the vanity of the Vulgar Woman had 
hi eu so piqued as to make her forget, fox’ the instant, all her 
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ambitions and the cunning devices thereunto appertaining. She 
became angry, obstinate — would not lose her Watch in a lady- 
ftcoran im-hidy-like manner: was found wanting — and bundled 
off jjyme in disgrace. A flaming sword was set at the gate of her 
Eden) She was thenceforward, and for ever, forbidden to set so 
littlcfa* a toe upon the threshold ! 

One rejoices in her discomfiture ; still more in flic disappoint- 
ment of the Little Gentlewoman, whose vulgarity had been so near 
profiting by that of the Pretender to Fashion ! But can wo 
rejoice, without a certain uneasy consciousness that such things 
are done, not only among the dwellers at Paslcllamarc, but 
likewise nr Phester, or Pirencester, or Camberwell ( Call mo a 
wire-drawer who will, fastidious about matters of small eonse- 
fjuenco : it is only one hard name or so the more to bear. And l 
can bear it. provided the inhabitants of one bouse are strengthened 
in fair trading : provided those who have affairs in their hands — 
the Man over his state papers or merchandise— the Woman in her 
minuter sphere — can he brought one step nearer owning that 
there is one thing better eve if than gain, or success, or -victory — 
and that is honourable, and uncorrupled Truth ; neither bribed, 
nor giving in to bribery to the amount of Pound, Penny, or 
Pcppcr-corn ! 


DEMOCRACY IX 1*47. 


<! They cine the warts, an<l leave untouched the ulcer?, or envenom them 
Still more.” — L vtufk. 

At the present moment especially, the progress of the principle 
of democracy claims earnest attention and manful exposition. 
Within the last few years rn« re has been infused into the social 
body an honest spirit of self-assertion-— a recognition of the 
principle that seeks to do away with class legislation* And it is 
a strong proof of the soundness of tins growing principle that it 
has become identified with the spirit of European legislation — has 
been responded to throughout all civilise 1 communities. 

Democracy has worked its way into ov>ry empire ; it has made 
the tyrant tremble, but it has not appalled the enlightened states- 
man ; it has borne into every* constitutional country the noble 

r 2 
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maxims of political, civil, and religious equality, and its battles 
with existing wrongs have been bloodless. 

They who obstinately cling to a past state of things and regret 1 
the decadence of old institutions only because they wore old, aIikI 
they who, being interested in the continuance of laws pressing 
upon the poorer classes of the kingdom uphold those lawsfcall 
democracy the discontented clamour of an ignorant rabble. Be 
it so. Let us even judge the rulers and the ruled by this debasing 
principle — let us for a moment suppose democracy to be the 
clamour of ignorant discontent ; and what is to be said in justifi- 
cation of the party in power ? Simply this — that this ignorance, 
this discontent, and this clamour arc part and parcel of the conse- 
quences of their misgovernment. To speak in homely metaphor, 
wluit would ho said of the man, who, having taken his children’s 
blankets in addition to his own, upbraided them because they 
complained of the cold ? Wo should assuredly call the fellow a 
senseless tyrant. 

However, the democrat is no longer a suspected ignoramus — a 
dangerous man ; lie is only obnoxious to those persons who would 
lose their unfair privileges and immunities by the restoration of 
his rights, lie is an enemy to those who have wronged the. 
lower orders : ho is an enemy to titled arrogance. 

It lias been urged in justification of the present state of the 
law as regards property, entail, and primogeniture, that this 
nation, under these laws, Las risen to a higher state of civilisation 
than any kingdom upon the face, of the earth. This plausible 
plea has little real weight. The question is, whether hotter laws 
would not have induced a still higher degree of prosperity and of 
refinement in this country — whether the French law of succession 
would not have spared England all those degrading pictures of 
starvation in the midst of boundless wealth — of be£:>rs crouching 
in the doorways of teeming palaces. True is it tliat in England 
the arts and sciences have made giant .rt tides, outstripping foreign 
progress ; but it is as true that this grand development of yt and 
science has been made, not for the benefit )f the people generally, 
bm at their expense and as the luxury of the privileged few. This 
exclusive policy — solely owing to the concentration of property 
into few hands — gives to a nation the appearance of splendour and 
prosperity without the solid foundation of either opulence or 
internal peace — it is the policy of a slovenly mother who washes 
her child’s face and hands and leaves the brat's body unclcansod. 
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Indisputable facts demonstrate most clearly that the concentration 
^of wealth has changed the relative strength of the different 
<£*ments of power, leaving the grand body of the people without 
another defence than the inevitable influence of a free internal 
spi^. In 1815 the properties of 250,000 families had, within 
the space of forty years, been concentrated in the hands of 32,000 
proprietors ; and so 218,000 families had in the above space of 
time lost their influence in the conduct of the state. This was 
aristocratic policy worthy of its progenitors — it was endured 
silently. 

The land of France belongs to fifteen or twenty millions of 
peasants who cultivate it ; the soil of Fngland is the exclusive 
property of thirty-two thousand aristocrats who hire men to culti- 
vate it. 

“ If mo would know the inmost thought, the passion of the 
peasant, it is very easy. Walk, any Sunday, into the country, 
ami follow him. Look ! there lie is yonder before us ! It is two 
o’clock ; his wife is at vesper* ; and he is in his Sunday clothes. 
I warrant you he is going to see his mistress. 

“ What'mistress? -His land. * * * 

“It i* probable be will not work ; but wluit prevents him from 
plucking up a Meed, or throwing aside a stone ? And then that 
old stum)) looks ugly ; but he has 7iot his spade ; that must wait 
till to-nmnow Then he folds his arms, stops, looks serious and 
thoughtful ; he looks a long, long time, and seems to forgot him- 
self : at last, if lie fancies liinfbclf overlooked, if he perceives any- 
thing passing, he mows slowly away ; after a few .steps, he stops, 
turns round, and easts upon his land one last profound and 
melancholy look : hut, to the keen-sighted, that ‘look is full of 
passion, full of heart, full of devotion. If that ho not love, by 
whafc token shall we know it in this world ' It is love ! — do not 
laugh— the land will Inn* it so, in order to produce; otherwise 
this poor land of France, almost without cattle and pasture, would 
yield nothing ; it Wings hath because it i> loved.” * 

This picture is true to 'mman nature. There is a*lovc of inde- 
pendence implanted in the breast of *.v<*ry human being ; the 
most hardened miscreant covets libei t\ The knowledge that he 
is in the power — at the mercy of his i i.ister — debases the work- 
man. The workman, who owns not even tlu; batter*, d hut he lives 
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in, is in point, of fact, little Letter than a slave* ITe has his 
muscle — his industry ; ami these possessions are marketable 
True. Still he is the mere tool of his employer ; his master ntfiy 
send him adrift to-morrow. Labour certainly is wealth i£bufc 
labour cannot, like corn and coals, lie bandied from land Inland 
in search of its market ; and herein lie* the difference. The 
labourer has a wife and family ; lie has lived in the parish of 
Pewtlrop some twenty years : lie offends his employer ; he is 
dismissed. There is no other employment, to he had in the neigh- 
bourhood. What alternative has he '{ Ue must till the craving 
stomachs of his family . He removes to another nek* hboui hood ; to 
Summerly. He lives at Summerly during two years, when labour 
again failing, lie trudges on elsewhere, a mere machine, whose 
muscle product's what its master chooses to pay for ir. Poos this 
man participate in the vaunted civilisation of England * — and of 
how large a class of the British community is he a type ? Yet 
this nmn pays larger taxes in proportion than the landed pro- 
prietor who employs him. When property became concentrated in 
few hands, the larger number of the community became dependent 
upon the lesser number, and therefore powerless j and the landed 
proprietors, conscious of their power, and ali\o to their individual 
interests, have not scrupled to indulge their selfish and grasping 
propensities at the expense of dependent millions. It i* the masses 
— the men who own not a rush in the land heyoiul their daily 
earnings - who support the boasted dignity and supremacy of this 
country, ns they lie at the feet* of the “landed gentry.” In 
1 7i>2 it was resolved to effect the division of common lands, and 
accordingly a hill was parsed, which enacted that they should he 
bestowed on the richest landlords, because such persons could, 
with the greatest facility, bring them iuto cultivation ! Mark 
well the spirit of this wicked enactment. It pressed to operate 
for the general welfare of the state, while it gave the land belong- 
ing to tin' people at large to a few ri,;h proprietors ; it deprived 
the peasants of those free spots whore they had gathered firewood 
and foil their pigs, etc.; in short, »t completed the dependence of 
the poorer classes. Pitt’s ministry saw the property of the king- 
dom —its wealth and power- — concentrated in some few hundred 
families, ami the House of Commons no longer represented the 
poople of England. The equality of pow'cr was destroyed. The 
proprietary class prospered, and the mass of the people were im- 
poverished and unintiuential in the state. The taxes were wrung 
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from tho poorer classic, a ml laud was untouched. The Corn Laws 
^increased the rents ot the landlords ; and, under the pretext of 
tfveuving the nation against the evils of scare i ty (but in reality to 
mai^ain the largeness of the routs), premiums, sometimes equal to 
an chghth part of the price, have been granted on the exportation 
of corn. The necessities of the poor are taxed, and the landed 
proprietors arc untnved. Thus tho burden of the state falls upon 
the grand mass of the community, while the opulent class mono- 
polism -date power, without so much as contributing their fair share 
to rlie demands of the legislature. 

The Reform Ihll cannot, must not ho a final measure. IUaek- 
done l.-ih u- that the true excellence of the British government 
comi-i- in 1 li i ^ — - “ that the people arc a cheek upon the nobility, 
and the nobility a cheek upon the people, hv the mutual privilege 
of rejecting whnt tho other lias resolved, while the king is a check 
upon both, which preserves the executive power from encroach- 
ment.” Herein we have a dear definition of the government this 
country professes to adhere to. But. can it be said that the Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, are the representatives of the 
people, cheeking the interested motives of the upper House V Do 
we not know that tho members of the lower House are for the 
mod part men of large properties, commanding the votes of their 
dependent tenants i Arc they not as much the aristocracy as the 
peers of the realm ? Are they not the younger sons of rich 
peers, or the proteges of some “ noble house 1 { ” There arc 
brilliant exceptions in the Hopse, and all honour ho with them; 
hut it is nevertheless a grievous fact, that tho present constituency 
of England do not fairly repiesent the masses of the country. 

It is most true that this country is a glorious Jieacon of intel- 
lectual light to other countries— a lighthouse amongst the nations, 
guiding them to harbours of noble workmanship ; but the simile 
holds good in other respects: her intellectual lights are built upon 
a dangerous — a yawning juieksand. 11. I ‘assy says well : “ Wo 
he t(v those nations where the magnificence of the few displays 
itself at the expense of the greater number.” The # dcmoeracy of 
this country consists of the injured < In- res. The democrat is 
the man who, being called upon to *»bey the laws of England, 
and to pay for the enforcement of le»so laws, is nevertheless 
without a vote. He is a democrat whe recognises the equal rights 
of man ; who agrees, that all who arc called upon le obey the laws 
and to contribute money for their enforcement, sh old have some 
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voice in the creation of the statutes they are called upon to main- 
tain. A nation is a large insurance company ; the parliament/ 
the hoard of directors. 1 will only ash, what would any reasort- 
ahle or just mau say, if ho, being a member of the said coiuy^ny r 
though he held but the puniest share, were denied the privilege 
of voting for members of the board. The constitution of England 
in its integrity is a parallel case : it yet denies the member his 
vote. The aristocracy of this country have long made a good 
harvest : they have wrung the honey from the vast hive, leaving 
little for the working bees; hut the bees are now vide awake, 
and the drones must beware. There is a spirit abroad that will 
not ho hushed : it cries for justice to all classes; it demands 
universal suffrage ; it demands a tax on property ; it will no 
longer consent to hear the burden of the state alone ; it will have 
religious liberty. 

Soon a new parliament will he assembled — a parliament, chosen 
it is said by the people of England. How many of these picked 
men owe their seats to their monetary influence or to aristocratic 
birth, we will not here determine : hut tin’s we know, democracy 
is abroad : it is the active principle acknowledged throughout 
England ; it is making giant progress in France ; it is vital in the 
spirit of Germany ; in Italy the Tope acknowledges the sove- 
reignty of the people. There is an unconquerable demand for 
radical reform ; the people have, in a measure, educated them- 
selves ; they now fully understand their position ; they know right 
from wrong, and they o m ill have right ; — in short, you should con 
this attentively, new members of parliament — the people of Eng- 
land will not be contented if you only cure their warts : you must 
root out the ulcers. There is a mighty spirit at work throughout 
the land, that calls for the destruction of the ulcers v ' »ieii disfigure 
the British constitution : give heed unto the jus' . dungs of this 
giant spirit, for it has right on its side and it will not he hushed. 
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CON T RI D t T T ION S TO THE WHITTINGTON FUND. 

No. III.— THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Tm; House arranged- the complement of Memhors filled up, 
with anxious hundreds waiting for admission (our Chib not being 
quite as expansive as the tent of Pnvi-RanoiO — tin; matter, thirdly, 
to be treated, is the Entertainment of the Guests. In my treat- 
ment of tbi*-, more tlmn of any other clause of my homily, shall l he 
esteemed crotchetty ; since here have the infinite varieties of taste 
and humour to be provided for : and it is the luck (shall I call it?) 
of those who are tolerant in great matters, to he, sometimes, singu- 
larly hard to please, and full of conceit, when legislating for the 
small concerns of daily life and occupation. 

Matters of entertainment comprehend food for the body — food 
for the mind - food for the fancy ; and the consideration thereof 
will lead us from “the basement story ” upstairs, with a peep at 
the Library in passing — to the Drawing-room, which may by 
courtesy be called “ The Ladies’ Chamber.” It is needles* to re- 
iterate, that, the motto of a popular club must be “ Economy and 
Comfort.” To attempt to control the kitchen by any dietary 
statutes, wore indeed an impertinence, “which excels my power.” 
— We may have desperate members rushing in nnij calling for 
oysters (as Mr. Weller assures us is the wont of such) at that very 
juncture of the year when “the natives *’ an* coy, not to say 
inaccessible : and are said desperate members to perish by the 
formality of a statute? Foi v l it, Social Citizenship ! We may 
Ji ayc j ovial souls, resolved upon “ a gaudy day,” when two puddings 
shall smoke upon the board and is our Cook to be inaugurated 
with some medal, d la Math' f >c 9 which *Jml! preclude such a spice, 
or so much more citron, on pain of loss m her place ? This were 
to make Cheapness and Pauperism synonymous — our Club, a sort 
of Whittington Union, where people were “ allowanced,” and 
gentlemen rated according to their tastes and appevtefl. And 
exclusiveness, as I pointed out last mouth, whether dictated by 
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Pinery or Asceticism, is not a thing which can be endured. Still, 
as self-government is the \itnl principle of Popular Concord, 
seems to me that Simplicity and Plenty in the larder and at the 
table will suffice as the general rule of entertainment, jft our 
members will clear their heads of all possible rivalry with the 
luxurious establishments (some of which live on, like other Person- 
ages of Fashion, by grace of their creditors), — or unless we arc so 
unlucky as to entertain “unawares,” not Angels, but Dandos. — 
The profoundcst gastronomists, I might add — with Mr. Walker of 
“The Original*’ at their head — will bear me out in com lotting 
those who demand good eating, by assuring them that they need 
lose nothing, because they have not a So\ <*i to contrive Sampayu 
souflt'ti and Cerito creams, — this new ep iff rami ne with olives in 
honour of an El thu Burritt, or the other puff' de Bill huj spate to 
solemnise the glorious day when Game Laws shall have “ died the 
death.” — They will stand by me in saying, that there arc beauties, 
in “plain roast and boiled,” which Englishmen love and French- 
men do not hate ! — But 1 scorn this tampering with epicurism : 
since refined Selfishness may go as far and prove as troublesome 
when in quest of simplicity as of Apician combinations. 1 trust in 
the good sense of “ The Committee of Taste,” that it will forbear 
from wooing Self-indulgence, while it gratifies every reasonable 
desire : — 1 trust in that gentlemanly conformity to circumstances, 
on the part of the members, which honourable persons will ever 
show: and in which, moreover, they will find the permanency of 
their home, and the comfort of “ their hoard” (to use the prim 
phrase of the Idyllists) assured. 

Yet, permit me, while on the important question of meats, and 
the simplicity thereof’, episodically to call attention fu one or two 
very profound truths. It is possible that as a nation, we English 
are only beginning to emerge from barbarism in on”, ulinaiy usages. 
The ancient English Cook w r as a hot and hasty creature : given to 
the administration of “ many pepper ” {as a German friend of mine 
phrased it) ill her sauces; beginning to cook her dinner at 
wdicn a French practitioner was concluding the process : and sustain- 
ing her life in face of a furious fire By aid of cordials and strong 
waters. There was no science save “ rule of thumb ” — and as little 
economy in her proceedings. The Gallic Artist, on the other aide, was 
61 a man of parts,” and as many words as parts, — in a white night- 
cap : whose 41 visions of the head upon his bed ” were of the after- 
noon’s dinner : and who began to light the charcoal under his 
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earthen pipkins, anti to “ taste and try” his compounds, early in tlie 
Pay — being philosophically aware, as a groat authority once said, 
that “ whereas Man may improvise a Sonnet— an Angel cannot 
cxteirfporizo a Soup ! ” lienee, with a full and experimental con- 
sciousness of the hideous things which may he said concerning the 
filth of a French kitchen — and the “ strange flesh ” laid upon tiro 
table — there is no doming that there is much to he gathered from 
our neighbours, if we will only lay by our insensate pride in roast- 
beef and plum-pudding. Saving «>f money, sparing of health, 
cultivation of temperance, maintenance of temper and mutual 
respect, arc involved mon* than appears at first sight, in the 
planning ot the Cook s domain, and in her cultivation of something 
better than the patriarchal pig-headed resistance to “ foreign 
messes,” Every now and then , the march of events makes a breach 
in the wall of even kitchen prejudice. A Fortune comes home from 
China ; and behold new vegetables for the pot ! There is a move- 
ment among the makers of coffee-pots which forces us nearer the 
strength of the Turks, or the clearness of the Falais Royal. 
From time to time, too, Mother Nature takes part in the com- 
pulsory diffusion of knowledge. Flighting our potato crop, she 
drives us upon the Brahmin’s resource, rice ; or biddeth us lean 
on the staff of Brother Jonathan, which is maize. Would it not 
he well, then, while wo disclaim all pretentions to a Udo, or to a 
Soy or with his poetry and philanthropy and his picture gallory, — 
to provide, in our arrangement*, for culinary enlightenment ; to 
keep a corner in our cellar, (figuratively), for beverages, which, 
thirty years ago, the men of England, were used to speak of as 
philtres or dangerous draughts — fatal to our honesty and nation- 
ality. Port and Porter are stately and stout drinks John 
Barleycorn and John Bull have an affinity which will not be 
dissolved while the life and soul of London hold together. All 
due reverence and respect he paid them : — but let us not for tlm, 
sour with our contempt, the wines of the Black Forest, or the 
4u* the South of Franco ; nor because Free Trade is making 
them cheap, and Foreign Enterprise “laving down *’ 9 year by 
year, a better quality, at a more attainabh figure, spook of them 
as “trash,” “verjuice,” rubbish only ft to make vinegar of. 
We can no more shut out the new liquo'. s, than we can exclude 
“ those foreigners. ’ ’ Let us, therefore, meet them, make the best of 
them : and keep as far from stupid bigotry, as from greediness or 
epicurism ; remembering, all the while, that, whereas a Kitcken 
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Committee represents its constituents, it is, also, not withouj 
power to influence them. The consequence of meats aiul drinks 
the formation and development of national character — and to the 
cementing of club concord, is a subject, at once too delicate and 
momentous to be “ fillipped away ” at the end of a paragraph — 
calling for a Charles Lamb, or a Titmarah. Failing these 
greater lights, I may, some future day, trouble the world with 
my tediousness over the matter of Macaroni, and my “ fifty 
reasons ” why every house should have, if not its “ fowl in the 
pot ” so liberally desired by the French King — its ]X)t an fev , 
which the French Cottugcr can manage. But that must be when 
space and leisure are more plentiful than at present. A hurried 
consideration of table matters tendeth, as the Aberuoth)s will 
also declare, towards indigestion. Banter apart — whether' as 
regards expense or comfort — or the easy working together of 
masters and servants, the matters 1 have been trifling with, claim 
in their arrangement, a sense, a liberality, and an experimental 
knowledge, which do not belong to the old English World 
below stairs. 

And now, from material to intellectual provision : — from the 
Bill of fare, to the table in the Beading Boom. There is small 
doubt that the tastes of the generality will he sufficiently con- 
sulted in the furnishing of this financial limits being duly 
respected. One could make a list at a moment’s call of the perio- 
dicals and productions sure to ho in request. One knows what 
newspaper will never he “out ctf hand ” — what “ serial publica- 
tions ” w ill he thumbed into a state of ruin which might content 
the author of authors most desirous of popular acceptance ! So 
that, to pretend to offer contributions towards a li c t of “ things 
wanted, 1 ’ would be a labour very nearly as absurd -w the ordering 
of banquets a la Barmecide for the benefit of sturdy and well- 
nppetized youths, resolute to 44 dine off f he joint” at once heartily 
and cheaply. But I have my crotchet, about what may be called 
X\\q furniture-reading of a Cheap Club, which I will freely 
to the ridicule of all * 4 good laughers — content, if one sober thinker 
sees something in it. Our Club is not a party business : not a 
“ Fruv* Club ” where the person croaking the loudest against 
Popery is the great man of the assembly — not an artisan s associa- 
tion, where he who, like Sir Walter Scott in the coach, is unable 
to say something about 44 bend leather,” is set down as a dull 
follow — neither is it a gathering of which 44 the Duke” and “Lord 
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Nelson” arc the two shibboleths : still loss a circle $£ travellers, 
excluding everything which moves near the home-centre, and 
esteeming worthy him alone who has climbed the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, or “looked in” at Sarawak, or fraternised with the Vladika 
of Montenegro. — It is a gathering of men of all sorts and condi- 
tions, hound together by a feeling of the duty, the necessity, and 
tlic feasibility of progress ; and, therefore, desiring information as 
much as sympathy, from the world without. I should liko to see 
this, in some sort, practically, not picturesquely expressed, in the 
Reading Room. I should like that some small, yet constant pro- 
vision should he made for hearing “ the other side.” It seems a 
Hibernian counsel to say that I am for having the paper which is 
“voted out, ’’kept in “ on principle ! ” — whether as a reminder of our 
own superiority, or nn alterative when we wax arrogant — whether 
as an eye-hole through which we may peep into the enemy's camp, 
or a magnifier, turned full on our own beauties and blemishes. It 
seems to me that such a principle of selection, temperately, not 
fanatically recognised, must be productive of enlightenment and 
interest — must bring into the entire compound a flavour of indepen- 
dence, totally different from that quarrelsome haste, which makes 
A. never content save lie is cat echizing B’s dog-ma — must, in 
short, redound to the good of every one concerned. The sugges- 
tion will he called Quixotic, random, a “ strengthening of the hands 
of our oppressors,” and many hard and half-true, names besides ! 
No matter, it is now on paper ; and if Mr. Goldthumh only be 
found to read it, in some contemplative hour when he is taking 
unusual pains over his trunk lining, he may retail it to his son, 
who may pass it off as his own when and wheresoever he pleases ; — 
so but it be spread as a truth worth considering, that it* may he as 
well, sometimes, to study the things we disagree, as well as those 
we agree, with. 

The last matter of entertainment I shall here consider, is pos- 
sibly the least important, because most beyond the sphere of ordinary 
/M^usage and routine ; ami to ho dispensed with, without the 
stability or usefulness of the establishment being, in a^y respect, 
impaired. Old-fashioned members, indeed, will object to any set 
evening meetings or parties, as much as I object to the appellation 
soiree (a word, very like the copper la**e on a stage-dress, 
methinks) But the number of old-fashioned members, who con- 
ceive that a Club means gregarious unsoeiability, will not , I fancy, 
be overwhelming ; whereas, the number of those willing to enter- 
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tain ca(*li other and to he entertained, is likely to increase, if the/ 
thin# he proved practicable — without involving too much ceremony 
or too much familiarity. — 'Where there arc large rooms, well-lighted, 
large pin Lies seem a natural consequence ; and to these the new 
scientific discovery is pretty sure to be brought, and at these the 
new design for a building, or the new pattern of manufacture, limy 
he exhibited, without, in the slightest degree, trenching upon 
the province of the learned Societies, w hose business it is — as 
Bonn; one has saucily said — to he “dull and deliberative.” 

The tii st condition of a party is, that no one should be “bored.” 

1 1 once, J have a certain fear of too long orations — of readings 
aloud — save they he mercifully administered. With many, I have 
observed, all such formal pleasures produce an immediate and 
rebellious desire to “express themselves in talk,’ which is sadly 
irritating to all parties. W hen money has been paid, ail English 
audience will have its money's worth, and heroically exhibit its 
patieuoc till the uttermost farthing lias been “ worked out,” — in 
tli is respect, however, yieldiug the palm to the Americans, who 
seem to have an appetite for lectures and preachments which 
nothing cun satisfy — and to the Germans, who will abide four 
hours of comedies — so called — the dreary pedantry of which is 
enough to drive ft lively-spirited person distracted. But where 
there is no idea of “ sale and barter,” tediousnoss becomes an un- 
pardonable offence ; and Folly, made strong by fancied persecution 
and try the contagiousness of distaste, is apt to take matters into 
her own hands, and throw the he^t managed meeting into discord. 
Something of Spontaneousness is as necessary to Society, as brevity 
is to Wit. 

While, however, too inordinate a quantity of Instruction is not 
to be let looso against innocent persons met for \)u. purposes of 
amusement, — lot it never be forgotten, that uiucss there be a 
disposition to raise the tone of mixed surety, it is apt to degenerate, 
till the better class of persons drops away from it ; finding books 
at homo, or the society of its own thoughts, bettor 
crackling /if thorns under a pot.” Let us never drivel To the 
dead level of fashionable Inanity which leaves the Drama of 
England alone : and rushes to see half-a-dozen men with blackened 
faces, talking a gibberish which is the language of no people 
under the sun, and making uncouth grimaces -and uncouth 
noises, under pretence of Music. To come to my point, when we 
deal with Art, — lot us especially remember that, in its pleasant 
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i\vay, Art is a Teacher, ami should not therefore be treated as a 
Buffoon, fit only to minister to vulgar curiosity or vacant laughter ! I 
.should, hardly, have laid stress on I Ins matter, had 1 not observed 
it most strangely atul except ionnbh neglected, in the very places, 
where the recognition of a hotter principle alone, was the solitary 
excuse for Art’s introduction : — l moan in some of our Scientific, and 
Literary Institutions. The Uirocting Committees of these would 
redden, like persons insulted, were one to recommend for the 
delectation of their mein hers, ou any given evening, a muling of 
“ The lied Bain,*’ or a dissertation on 4< Thomas and Jeremiah ” 
(to gi\e the old t\i ! cacogcinza as dignified a style* and title as pos- 
sible !). Think, again, how a public of Art-Unionists would he 
insulted, were one touring in for the edification of a soiree a tray 
of nodding Grimalkins, or green Parrots, or tombolas! But, the 
Music too often introduced on like occasions, is of its kind, little 
less trashy, than the matters just named would be. Yet no one 
seems outraged : — and, for aught I know, 1 shall be set down as 
professionally pedantic — a crotchet - monger this time, with a 

vengeance ! for saying, that now is the moment, when an 

effort, gentle, hut not despotic, may he made to raise the taste in 
this as in every other transaction of and appendage to our daily 
life. There should be a wide difference between the scope and 
stylo of the singing at a Cyder Cellar (no contempt of this — coarse 
and aimless, though it seems!) and the song at a Whittington 
soiree ! Lot it be also noted, that the musicians are, of all classes 
of artists, the most unhappily prone to condescend, for the purposes 
of immediate effect: and that to this is mainly ascribablo the 
disrespect in which their calling so long lay in England. So, that 
those having authority will do well perpetually to leah in a con- 
trary direction : and while they avoid with pious horror, every 
elmnce of boring their clients, may safely believe that the latter 
are more capable of enjoying what is good, than they were. The 
old Vauxhall ballad, the foolish ditty with which a Mrs. Fuggleston 
Snivcllicci could twenty years ago, bid all the sticks and 
umbrellas in the upper gall' ry “breakout a fresh ’’-.-poetically 
vulgar and musically ungrammatical — an* no longer the only spe- 
cimens of “ sound married to sense” wli eh the young men and 
maidens of England can relish and enjoy ! 

But I stop — having said enough for those who understand roe— 
and too much for such ns are distrustful mn ordinaire ii: the cellar, 
and new-fangled French innovations in the kitchen — such as would 
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only allow' their side a representation in the Reading Room — and 
would hoop the Drawing-room quiet and empty — because “they 
hate crouds.” in time, they may be made to acquiesce in, if not 
to enjoy, the schemes of Entertainment above outlined : howsoever 
disposed they be for the moment to receive them with dear Mr. 
BurcheHs monosyllable. 

It but remains for me, to offer a few suggestions, as to the manner 
in which the above invaluable hints and excellent provisions can 
be forwarded and wrought out, by the Behaviour of the Members 
of our Cheap Club. 


A WORD OR TWO ON GENIUS. 

It is somewhat difficult to give an accurate definition of a 
principle so deep and subtle as that, of genius. Perhaps wc may 
not be wrong in describing it, as a power enabling its possessor 
to accomplish by a kind of mental instinct, those things which lie 
beyond the reach of the more laborious efforts of less gifted minds. 
It seems to la' compounded of the most keon intuition and the 
most ardent love for the objects of its exercise, and to take equal 
root in the intellect and the feeling. The characteristics which 
distinguish it from mere talent, may not, perhaps, be obvious to 
a casual observer, but the most.docided difference noverth6less 
exists. Talent is a particle of the mind ; a faculty limited to the 
comprehension of one, or more subjects. Geuius is the tone, the 
character, the complexion of the whole mind ; the amalgamation 
of thought, fancy, taste, and sensibility ; a creative energy, that 
admits of no partial exercise of its powers. Talc: J may be con- 
sidered as a piece of mental machinery, which may bo put in 
motion independently of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
imagination or the feeling ; genii!® m^v lie dormant, 
ore in the pine, till application and labour have dug out the gold 
and impressed on it the stamp which entitles it to the recognition 
and esteem of men. but it must be the application of the heart — 
the 14 labour of love” — it will not work till the “ grand agent ” 
has been applied — till the Promethean spark has fired the train 
of fcrfhuj , which then lives and breathes in the characters of 
Expression, immortal in its nature, whether it speaks in the 
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truthful tints of the canvas, the changeless beauties of the marble 
goddess, or the burning words that stir the deep and hidden 
springs of the heart. Talent may be engaged on subjects of ft 
purely practical nature, totally uncongenial with the spiritual 
essence we call soul. Genius draws its nourishment from tho 
love of the beautiful, which is both its guiding star and sister 
spirit, and through that wide and rich field loves she to stray, 
finding sweet companionship in every form and hue and tone of 
loveliness or grandeur. Genius is versatile and comprehensive in 
its energies on those subjects which possess power or beauty 
sufficient to attract its eagle-gaze, hut like that proud bird, it 
refuses to unclose its wing for an ignoble quarry. This, perhaps, 
may in some measure account for the tardiness ami partiality 
with which its influence is sometimes acknowledged. Genius can 
only be fully appreciated by intellect of a corresponding order, 
and the inolc-cycd plodder through the world's mud, regards as 
folly, those soarings of the spirit which extend beyond the limits 
of his own clay-horn sympathies. 

It is remarkable how slight a thing, to outward seeming, will 
awaken the slumbering power of genius : the accent of a voice, 
the beaming of an eye, the rustling of a leaf, the falling of water, 
ihc twinkling of a star, arc each and all as so many keys of the 
delicate instrument. Bums attributes his first inspiration to the 
“ witching smile and pauky cen ” of his winsome partner in tho 
harvest field ; and it was the mute, but eloquent, encouragement 
of a mother s kiss, that dipped -the brush of West in immortal 
colours. We should conceive it hardly possible for genius to 
dwell in tho mind of any one, without the consciousness of its 
presence; still, wo see that it is almost invariably accolnpanied by 
a child-like simplicity and a modest estimation of its efforts. It 
doos not follow, that where genius exists it must necessarily he 
expressed. 

« Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration, and perhaps the best — ” 

their quick sympathy with the lovely, the humorous, and the 
ideal, and tlieir devoted attachment to spirit* of a kindred glow, 
constituting the tie of brotherhood with tin hi 1 who have tasted tlic 
sweet Aanity of Fame. Men of genius ha ever felt a sensitive 
anxiety as to the success of their works ; and the dread of attract- 
ing the fierce notice of some critical hawk, may have pushed into 
silence the sweet melody of many a “ native wood-note wild/* 

NO. XXXIII. — VOL. VI. Q 
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and repressed many a tuneful record of the heart’s eventful his- 
tory. To witness, unmoved, the wanton disparagement or cruel 
calumniation of labours which have been sustained by hope and 
enthusiasm— to gaze calmly on the ruins of the bright fabric of 
expectations cherished so fondly and so long, is more than can he 
expected from such a mental constitution, and there have been 
those who, with a poisoned sting in their hearts, have turned 
from an unfeeling world, to hide in secret the paug by which 
they died. Speak, shades of injured und departed genius ! has 
it not been thus with you ? It would bo superfluous to ask 
whether happiness can he compatible Avith overwrought suscept- 
ibility ; greatness of mind, as well as that of any other kind, 
must pay the price of its distinction, and the man of genius lays 
as much claim to our respect and veneration for his peculiar and 
unapproachable sorrows, as to our admiration of his brilliant aud 
unattainable powers. We do not here allude to the trials and 
griefs of humanity generally, of which lie has his full share, in 
common with other men, but to that fever of the soul, that im- 
slakcd thirst of a heart which lives in a world of its own imagin- 
ings, too high and pure to be realised, and which at the moment 
of his proudest triumph, tells him that lie is still — alone, — and he 
turns for a solace and companionship to the bright aerial shapes 
which minister to the yearnings of his unsatisfied heart, holding 
intercourse with them, till 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased 
And fevers into false cretftion. Where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized ? 

In him aloue. Can Nature show so fair *. ” 

This is the umnistakeablc badge which Genius s as on all her 
children; however they may differ in other rcrpoctss, they all 
bear a heart scorched with tho flame of her \vn passion, felt 
alike by him who has moved a nation's sympathies, aud him who, 

(( All unknown, 

# Sleeps with tlV inglorious dead, * L r 11 < 

Forgot and gone. w 

There is a tendency in this matter-of-fact age to undervalue 
those things which have no direct practical bearing— ^to consider 
nothing important which is not visible aud tangible ; imagination 
teems frightened back to ber own sunny skies, by the rush and 
roar of the “ go-ahead ” world, and that kind of literature appears 
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to be most popular which professes to bring everything down to 
the understanding, rather than to exercise the spiritual faculties 
in their native regions. The same erroneous idea, we think, 
prevails in tko system of instruction generally ; instead of letting 
a child feel its own powers, and revel in infantile delight at the 
unexplained wonders and fresh beauties which at once solicit and 
expand its mind, it must be early taught to become a “ useful 
member of society,” by having its little brain oppressed by an 
incubus of technical terms or pedantic phrases, and bo compelled 
to acquire, by close aud irksome attention, things which Nature 
would, at her own best time, instil with gentle yet impressive 
touch. We confess, we cannot in every respect accord with tho 
oft-expressed sentiment, “ What great educational advantages are 
enjoyed by children in the present day ?” In what do they con- 
sist ?~in forcing open with a hasty hand tho young and tender 
buds of mind ? — in creating an unhealthy aud injudicious emula- 
tion in precocious attainments ? — in exhausting the mental soil by 
crops too heavy for it ? Should wc consider him wise, who would 
endeavour to plant an oak in u flower-pot ? and is it quite judi- 
cious or beneficial to cloud the open brow of childhood with 
mannish thoughts, and to shadow with worldly wisdom, facos 
which “ should not have borne this aspect yet for many a year ? ” 
The mental standard of succeeding generations must be the answer 
to these questions. The greatest men of whom the world could 
ever boast, have declared, at tho close of their laborious lives, 
that they knew nothing. Toot* neglected souls ! We dare say 
there were no “ Pcstalozzian Systems ” in tlieir day, or “ Philo- 
mathic Societies,” where sages, ten years old, revealed tho hidden 
forms of Truth, or they would never have died in sucli a lamentable 
state of ignorance. 

Let us return from this digression, and pay a visit to the 

studio of during his absence. Arrived at the top of the 

dark garret stairs, wo open a low door, and there stands before 
o»«vork which turns the wretched attic into a temple ; wo 
are breathing an air bailout. 1 by the presence of Soub personified, 
and w r e instinctively uncover, while gating with mingled vene- 
ration and rapture on the more than mortal beauty which 
hushes, as it were, the very beating o r our heart. The door 
opens and tho artist enters : he secs us not, but seating himseLf 
languidly and wearily, he regards with a mournful expression 
the beauteous offspring of his imagination ; give it but a tongue. 
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and it would toll how that pale chock was onco wont to flush with 
hope and pride — it would tell wlmt sighs had burst from that 
breast in which despondency has crushed enthusiasm — what unseen 
tears have fallen from those eyes, now lustrous with the light of 
the tomb. Silently we withdraw ; and, giving a passing glance 
into the adjoining room, we see poverty and sickness draining the 
life-blood of those dearest to him on earth, thus completing an 
amount of suffering which may perhaps, ere long, he terminated 
by the poison-cup or pistol. Oh, fatal gift! who would covet 
thee at such a fearful price ? 

u One breast laid open, wore a school 
Which would untcach mankind the wish to shine or rule.” 

Does any utilitarian put the favourite question, “ Cui bono,” to the 
efforts of genius ? Does he ask in his heart, what business such a 
man has in this world ? Doubtless there are moments when, in 
bitterness of spirit, the man of genius asks himself the same 
question ; when high thoughts arc contending with paltry necessi- 
ties ; when, with ill-concealed disgust, he distinguishes the cring- 
ing homages which follow tho track of men's doltish idol — wealth; 
when, feeling himself to be compounded of contradictions in all 
things relative to his well-being, lie asks himself — " To what end 
was such a one created?” Wc will answer the question for 
him. lie was created to work up and spread the leaven of Mind 
through the lumpish mass of human clay — to reveal man to him- 
self in the faithful mirror of his own brilliant thoughts — to open a 
channel for pent-up woe, breaking up its stubborn hold, and 
drawing it forth with melodious murmurings to the relief of the 
overcharged breast — to touch with softening finger the harsh 
features of relentless sorrow, throwing a heavenly fight over the 
Jioart’s wintry landscape, like to the sunbeams breaking through the 
dark masses in Uie stormy west — to water with refreshing streams 
the scorched verdure of the soul, that imply one green spot might 
escape the desolation of the spoiler— tj knit spirit to spirij^ witlyi 
bond electrical and indissoluble, and to bequeath to his nativo land 
a ray of that glory which exalts her amongst nations. If men 
truly estimated the worth of such minds, and were aware how much 
the? • are indebted to them, would they allow the man of genius to 
struggle unassisted through trials he is ill-adapted to encounter ? 
Would they permit his heart to sink for lack of kindness, sympathy, 
and encouragement, which would cost them hut little, but which 
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would bo deeply appreciated by him ? Would they suffer the dark 
clouds of anxious care and threatening want to shut out the light of 
joy and hope from his morning sky * No ! instead of placing a 
pillar of stone over his grief-worn remains, resting in that dream- 
less sleep long coveted as his only refuge, they would have placed 
on his barren tabic the essentials of existence ; instead of gratify- 
ing their sight-seeing propensities with the view of apartments in 
which inspiration and suffering had long dwelt together unnoticed 
and unknown, they would have clothed their desolate walls with 
comforts which would have brightened the dim eyes of their cheer- 
less inmates, ere death had sealed them for ever ! Not that >ve 
object to the veneration and honour which posterity justly pays to 
the memory of the great : far from it ; hut we say, “ Do the one 
and leave not the other undone ; M revere the mighty dead, hut 
remember the suffering living ! “The heart knows its own bitter- 
ness, ” and its ehiefest sorrow is too often incommunicable. Lotus 
be more solicitous to lessen those trials and soothe those griefs 
which mil yield to humanity’s touch, and to remove, if it he only 
a single thorn, from the painful path of those who give us such 
rich aiul lasting treasures. Honour be to them ! May they 

“reach their native kindred skies, 

And sing their pleasures, hopes, and joys, 

Jn some mild sphere ; 

Still closer knit in friendship's ties 

Each passing year.” 

A. J. 


YOUNG WATSON ; OR, T1IE RIOTS OF 1816. 

IN FOUR TARTS.— FART 111. 

Ap^er congratulating Young Watson on his safe arrival, a 
consultation was held as to the best means of carrying out their 
plans for his safety and security. With a large family, and in 
a small house, Mr. IIoll conceived po F .ve concealment to be 
impossible. His eldest son, a youth in his eighteenth year, was 
at once taken into their confidence, as his suspicions, and perhaps 
imprudent observations, might otherwise have hazard od the safety^ 
of their charge. lie would not have been so easily blinded, as to 
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the real character of Young Watson, as the younger members of 
the family. It was also suggested that Watson should pass by 
another name, and be received into the houso as a young man 
who came as a pupil to Mr. Ilcdl to study engraving. This pro- 
posal was readily accepted. But another, and more difficult one 
remained. 

Mr. J Toll had at the time two persons in his employ, Mr. KofTe 
and Mr. Brillv. They had been boys and fellow pupils together. 
]fo had the fullest confidence in their honour and integrity, and 
no consideration, he felt assured, would induce them to a breach of 
trust, lie would have placed his own life in their hands ; Young 
Watson must do the same ; since, being all day, and part of the 
evening in the house, it would have been impossible to have kept 
Young Watson out of their sight, or knowledge : the particulars 
of his description would at once have led to that. The notion 
of the young man passing for Mr. Hull’s pupil, was apt, and 
likely to succeed, hut how to keep that pupil shut up in a room, 
in secrecy and seclusion, when the study was his proper place, 
was the natural (jiiestion forced upon their minds. Their present 
position was attended with too much danger to hazard specula- 
tion as to who, or what this young man might be, and Mr. Hull 
proposed that both Roffe and Brilly should he confided in, or, 
that refused, Young Watson had better at once remove to where 
such speculation was not rendered necessary, as he felt it impos- 
sible to receive him into his family without the knowledge of 
tho.-c two gentlemen ; their suspicion, as to who lie might he, 
would otherwise lead to the ruin of himself and his protector. 

After some little deliberation between Young Watsou and his two 
friends, Evans and Moggridgc, Mr. Holl's proposal was agreed to. 

When everything was thus far arranged, Mr. Evens said that 
his father and a few friends, had sot a subscription on foot, for 
the support of young Watson, ns they felt that no one person 
should he so taxed. To this no objection was made, provided 
it nerc done with due caution, and that Moggridge should bo _ 
the sole agq^t between Mr. Doll ,.nd Mr. Evans. One pound' 
per week was regularly paid up to the 9th of February — a space 
of some six weeks — when Mr. Evans and his son were arrested, 
and the payment ceased. 

The most solemn assurances of secrecy and discretion woro 
now entered into ; and it was agreed on the part of Evans and 
Moggridge, that the strictest silence should be observed, and 
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tliat Young Watsons abode should not be disclosed to any one. 
Wc regret to say, this pledge was broken on the part of 
Moggridge, who not only told his wife, but his daughter, a girl 
of some sixteen years old ; and it is a matter of no little wonder, 
their observations as to •* their kuowing where Young Watson 
was/* &c., did not lead to his detection and death. The clue 
afterwards obtained, no doubt was the consequence of their itnpru* 
dencc, and Ids breach of faith. After repeating their assurances 
of secrecy and discretion, Mr. Evans and Moggridge departed. 

The next morning, Rode and Brilly were made acquainted 
with the responsibility Mr. lloll bad taken upon himself in the 
cause of humanity, and at once gave the required promise, at tho 
same time expressing their satisfaction at his confidence in their 
good faith. Their promise was never broken. 

Young Watson was now introduced to his now companions, and 
regularly installed in the study, as a pupil in the art of engraving, 
to which, as drawing is a necessary step, he immediately applied 
himself. 

In the hands of entire strangers, he at first appeared dis- 
trustful, and notwithstanding every assurance of their friendly 
inclination towards him, lie exhibited a considerable degree of 
shyness and uneasiness. This however gradually wore off, and 
in a few days lie became quite reconciled to his novel situation, 
and new friends. 

Another difficulty was, how to delude the children ? Tho 
name of “Watson,” uttered in their presence, were sure 
destruction, as they might repeat it ; and who could control a 
child’s prudence, or discretion ? To avoid this necessity, and to 
invent a name as familiar as possible ; it was agreed to call him 
Mr. Henry Dudley, the brother of a young man whose namo 
was in constant use in the house. And the better to account 
for his long continuance within doors, the family were told that 
Mr. Dudley’s father was icccntly dead, and therefore ho dis- 
liked^ company, and was quite indifferent about going out, his 
only pleasure being reading, drawing, <fec. This artifice suc- 
ceeded very well, and ho soon became a great faVourite with 
them, and to this day, though the remembrance of bis person 
may have ceased, the name of “ Mr Dudley ” is to them a 
household word. 

The moles upon Young Watson’s face having been accurately 
described in the Proclamation, became of necessity an object of 
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much regard and anxiety. The children too might notice, or 
even mention them abroad. Trifling in themselves, they became 
formidable in their consequences ! Their removal was determined 
on, and caustic applied, not only for present safety, but future 
escape, since with those “ damned spots,” the eyes of eager 
recognition would be at fault. Its operation was slow, and the 
better to conceal its effects, his face was muffled up, under the 
pretence of a violent toothache. This pretended malady called 
forth the commiseration of Mr. Hull's oldest daughter, who being 
a fellow sufferer, condoled with him on his assumed trouble and 
distress. 

All exercise by day being of course impossible, Mr. 1 Toll and 
Ids charge sometimes rambled out at night across the fields 
towards Kentish Town, that is, when the night was daik enough 
— on moonlight nights he never stirred abroad. Moggridge too 
was not neglectful of the health or comfort of the young refugee, 
ami sometimes took him out his darkened walk, for exercise and 
air. Hut, strangely inconsistent in his wish to serve, and most 
unmindful of ln> promise, he came one night with Thistlewood, 
that dark mysterious man — who, it may be remembered, accom- 
panied Young Watson during his flight on the 2d of December, 
and was his companion through the eventful days that followed. 
This was a clear breach of trust, and Mr. Hull commented upon, 
it in strong terms, and at the same time declared he had no 
fellowship with Thistlewood nor men of his stamp : he but strove 
to save a life, forfeited (as he conceived) through youthful folly 
and imprudence, but he would hot have his house made the 
haunt, cither of conspiracy or crime. Ilia feeling of annoyance 
was not lessened, when on Young Watson’s return from his 
night walk with Thistlewood, he found him much excited, and 
loud and violent in his speech. Having with -mne difficulty 
restrained hia impetuosity, lie insisted that Thistlewood should 
never be brought to his house again. 

The apparent shyness of Young Wasson, and his dislike at 
meeting strangers, were matters oi much speculation among the 
children, more especially the sudden running up stairs to his 
room — where lie had pistols — if any one knocked at the door, 
and hi* only going out at night. These and othor circumstances 
were accounted for as occasion served, and neither the family, 
nor its visitors, had the remotest thought that the much-sought- 
for Young Watson had found a home beneath their roof. 
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The character of pupil he carried out, steadily and well. Ho 
made considerable progress in drawing, attempted an etching, <fcc., 
and from the skill and readiness he exhibited in his new vocation, 
there is little doubt, with time and practice, he would have made 
some stand in that most difficult art — portrait engraving, lie 
also took upon himself the task of schoolmaster to Mr. 1 foil's 
younger sons, and rapt their knuckles for their inattention or 
blundering, with a proper sense of bis new authority. 

These incidents will show the confidence lie bad in his new 
friends, and his readiness in adapting himself to circumstances. 

At night he was provided with a newspaper, and read aloud 
the busy subjects of the day, and the all-engrossing one of his 
own immediate self. II is captures — his arrests — his flights, and 
bis disguises — of his being taken in Holland — at Boulogne, 
Bordeaux, Ac., and of his having escaped in the disguise of an 
old Frenchwoman — of some clue to his retreat being found — or 
of all trace of him being lost — as likewise the detailed accounts of 
the “ takings up,” and examinations in all parts of the country, 
of the many young men in “ brown grout-coats,” whose appear- 
ance in any measure tallied with his own. Daily arrests and 
daily disappointments went the round of the papers, together 
with the tempting offers of rewards for his apprehension. The 
perusal of these paragraphs caused him no small amusement, 
and his laughter found a ready helpmate in the eldest daughter 
of Mr. lToll, who at every fresh disappointment dapped her 
hands, and expressed her eager, hope that “he would never be 
taken.” Little did die suspect the object of this search and 
turmoil was quietly seated by her side, reading his own dangers 
and escapes. 

Early in the month of January, 1817, he read an account of a 
young man, supposed to be Young Watson, who had sailed from 
Hull under circumstances of a mysterious nature, for some port in 
Prussia, or Denmark. Officers were immediately dispatched in 
his pujfiuit, but returned without meeting with the object of their 
search. This circumstance suggested the idea of deceiving the 
police with the belief that this young man was indeed Young 
Watson. To further this deception, he wrote a letter detailing 
many imaginary escapes, and other particulars of his fictitious 
journey from London to Hull — of his kind reception by a friend 
there, and final departure from the kingdom. His btterwaa 
written with the intention of being conveyed, through the agency 
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of a friend, to Hull, and so by post to London, and was addressed 
to Mr. Evans, senior. This was inclosed in nn envelope of thin 
paper — so that Mr. Evans’s name could easily be read through 
the cover — and directed to the “ President of the Meetings, 
at the CVdi, in (Jrafton-strcet, Soho,” where a Spcnceau meeting 
was hold. 

There was little doubt this letter would fall into the hands of 
government, and that the particulars of his flight to Hull, <fcc., 
in his own handwriting, would confirm tho notion that the young 
man, whom tho officers lmd followed, and lost on the continent, 
was no other than Young Watson himself. By this means he 
hoped the news of his escape would spread over the country, and 
not only put tho police ou a wrong scent, but cause them to 
.slacken the vigour of their search. Young Watson was acquainted 
with the master of a vessel trading between London and Hull, 
named Banks, in whose friendship he had implicit faith. Through 
him, he hoped to get this letter conveyed to his uncle, Mr. 
Knowles, residing near Hulk It was accordingly inclosed in a 
parcel to his uncle, with a request that he would immediately 
forward tho letter by post to London. The particulars con- 
cerning his abode, it need scarcely be said, he carefully avoided 
mentioning. 

This letter was conveyed to Captain Banks, whoso vessel was 
on the eve of sailing, who promised to deliver it into the bunds of 
Mr. Knowles, 

The packet bad been dispatched some days, when Young 
Watson received the painful intelligence that Mr. Evans and his 
son were arrested, and his mortification was increased by the 
supposition that the letter lie had sent had been the '-aviso of his 
arrest. This was indeed a sad blow, since, independent of his 
regret at their present danger and imprisonment ho had lost two 
faithful and valued friends — friends who had proved their friend- 
ship in his need, and in whose kindly offices, he had the greatest 
faith, ^ 

The arrest of the Evans’s, however, was wot in consequence of 
this letter. The parcel was safely delivered to Mr. Knowles ; but 
iu the interim of its receipt, and such time as he should post the 
letter, he read an account in the newspaper, of the arrest of Mr. 
Evans and his son, and not thinking it prudent cither to forward 
or to keep it in his possession, he burnt it. 

The destruction of this letter was a fortunate circumstance for 
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Mr. Knowles, ns police officers came to examine his premises only 
a day or two atterwards, which they did in a very minute manner, 
inspecting every scrap of paper they could find, &c. One of them 
drew a young child of Mr. Knowles’s apart, and giving him cakes, 
asked him a variety of questions as to whether lie had seen liis 
cousin James lately, if any one was in the house, Ac. Failing in 
their search of Young Watson, or some clue to his retreat, they 
put Mr. Knowles under arrest, and took him before the magis- 
trates at Hull for examination. A vast deal was here spoken 
about “ offended justice,” “ his king and country,” and “that it 
would he tho height of patriotism and virtue to deliver his nephew 
— if he had him, or knew where he was — over to the hangman,” 
But in this particular Mr. Knowles was as ignorant as even the 
worshipful magistrates themselves. 

During the concealment of Young Watson, the out-door discon- 
tent had hy no means abated. Provisions were fearfully dear. 
A quartern loaf was as high as one shilling and eightpcncc, and 
the general distress sought far and wide a relief from suffering, 
Tho Prince Regent and tiic ministry turned a deaf ear to petition 
and remonstrance, while public clamour was assailing them on 
every side ; and, not content with words, the populace attacked 
the carriage of the prince on his return from opening parliament, 
January 28th, 1817. Stones were thrown at the guards, while 
missiles of every description were hurled at the prince and the 
royal carriage in its passage between Carlton Cardens and the 
stable-yard gate. The glasses were broken ; and, from the evidence 
of Lord James Murray, it appeared “that one or two bullets 
had been fired at tho coach.” The next day, a royal proclama- 
tion offered a reward of 1000J. for tho apprehension df any one 
who had so offended. 

Doctor Watson, Preston, and .Mm Keens were arrested about 
this time, on the charge of high treason. Tho Messrs. Evans 
and Hooper were already in custody on the same charge. Thistle- 
wood ajyl Young Watson wen? \et to be taken. 

In the two Houses of Parliament, the proceedings of tfic 2nd of 
December, and their enlarged consequences, were not suffered to 
remain idle ; and by way of paving the wa v for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, the report of tbi committee of public 
safety was laid before the house, February Hhb, to the effect 
that — u your committee are convinced that, notwithstanding the 
failure of the 2nd of December, a plan was formed for a sudden 
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rising in tlie dead of night, to surprise the soldiers, to set fire 
to the barracks, to seize the river, and the hank, and that, to 
assist in the execution of their project, a formidable machine was 
imented, by which the streets could he cleared of all opposing 
force ; that placards, hearing the following inscriptions, were 
exhibited in all parts of London : — “ Britons, to arms! the whole 
country only waits the signal from London. Break open the 
gunsmiths. Arm yourselves with all sorts of instruments. No 
rise in the price of bread. No Regent. No Castlereagh — ofF 
with their heads. No taxes. No Bishops — they are all useless 
lumber;” and that nothing less than a revolution, expected and 
avowed, was the object of the Spenccan and other Societies. 

This report was followed by Lord Sidmouth proposing in the 
House of Lords, February 24th, a hill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act — a hill, “to enable his Majesty to secure 
and detain such persons as may be suspected of intention against 
his Majesty’s peace and government, since no doubt was left in 
the minds of the committee that a traitorous correspondence 
existed in the metropolis, fur the purpose of overthrowing the 
government;” and lie required the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, since “ it was not merely the lower orders who had 
united in the conspiracy : individuals of great activity, resolution* 
and energy, were engaged in the contest.” 

On the bill being read a second time, the Duke of Sussex rose 
and said, “He had been present at the examination of most of 
the rioters, and the result of all he had heard was, that the sub- 
scription amounted to the enormous sum of ten pounds. The 
ammunition was contained in an old stocking— there were about 
50 balls, none of which fitted the pistols, and one pound of 
powder! Such w r as this mighty plan of insunvtion. and he 
would not allow molehills to be magnified into mountains. He, 
therefore, should vote against the second reading.” 

It was carried by a majority of 115. 

On the same date, in the House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh 
had proposed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and other 
Acts, “for the security of his Majesty’s person.’ 9 Mr. Bennet 
rose, and after commenting strongly upon the bad policy of such 
a measure, said, “that ministers had already imbued their hands 
in the blood of their country, and had been guilty of the most 
criminal cruelties.” 

Upon the second reading of the bill, Sir Francis Burdett* 
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moved as an amendment, “ That no person detained under this 
bill should be shut up in a dungeon, or other unwholesome place, 
or be deprived of air and exercise, loaded with irons,’ ‘ &e. This 
proposal was negatived without a division. 

The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was a fresh theme 
of discontent, and public murmur. Persons in the least obnoxious 
in their principles, or supposed to he so, were immured in prison 
at the will of the Secretary of State, or upon the information of 
hired spies and ruffians. No man’s home was safe, and, as may 
easily be supposed, the situation of Young Watson, and his pro- 
tector, was rendered even more critical and trying. The vigilance 
of the police and their agents seemed to increase rather than 
diminish, by their unsuccessful search, whilo Camden Town 
sccmerl literally beset with officers. 

Nor was the arrest of Doctor Watson and his friends, together 
with other circumstances just detailed, the only peril Young 
Watson had to encounter. The danger had, in fact, reached the 
very door. The search was so untiring, and minute, that all 
persons, whose age, stature, dress, or person, in any way cor- 
responded with Young Watson, w'ere viewed with eager suspicion, 
while lie himself was scented at the heels. Officers and their 
myrmidons seemed to have taken up their station at the corner of 
every street in Camden Town, and all the avenues leading to, or 
from it, where they seemed to have their regular system of com- 
munication. The public-houses were frequented by them, at all 
hours in the day, ami questions^ asked of all who came, or went ; 
while, to render the situation of the refugee yet more perilous, 
Bow-street officers were seen lurking at each end of Bayharn- 
street, and a house w r as searched only four doors off ! , 

It was learned afterwards, that a young man, lately returned 
from sea, had been followed to the house where lie lodged, No. 18, 
and being mistaken for Young Watson, w r as immediately arrested, 
but as his identity could n t bo sufficiently established, he was 
discjjjrged the next day. 

The close surveillance under which Camden Town w as placed 
left no doubt but that some clue hod been foumf to Young 
Watson’s retreat. But how obtained ? 

A second proclamation had by this tin e made its appearance, 
“ in the name and behalf of his Majesty,’ m which was renewed 
the promise of a rew r ard of 500?., “offered on the Gth of Decem- 
ber for the apprehension of James Wutson the youiK t, charged 
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with having wilfully attempted to kill and murder Richard Platt, 
by firing, A’c. ; and whereas a bill of indictment had been found 
bv the grand jury of the City of London against the said James 
Watson, but that he had not yet been apprehended, and therefore 
we, (the Prince Regent), in behalf of his Majesty, are pleased to 
renew the reward of 500?., so made on the 2nd day of December, 
and renewed on the 22nd of January, for the apprehension of 
James Watson the younger, that he may be dealt with according 
to law ; and we hereby charge all porsons, upon their allegiance, 
not to receive or harbour him : all persons offending herein will 
he held guilty of high treason. And we do also promise a like 
reward of 500?. to any person who shall discover, or cause to 
be discovered, any person so receiving or harbouring the said 
James Watson. — Given at our Court of Carlton House, the 18th 
day of February, 1817. 

“ Tlio above James Watson is a surgeon by profession, and has 
been employed in that capacity on board a Greenland ship. He 
is apparently 23 or 2-J, but in reality only 20 years of age ; 
dark hair, rather pale complexion, five feet four inches high* — has 
a mark or mole with a few hairs on it, on his left cheekbone near 
the eye — the left eyelid rather drooping over the eye — very faint 
remains of small-pox in his face — lias rather a wide mouth, and 
shows his teeth (which are very black) when he laughs, lie some- 
times wore a brown great-coat, black under-one, black waistcoat, 
drab breeches, and long gaiters. And at other times, he wore 
blue pantaloons, and Hessian boots.” 

This is the official portrait of Young Watson, which, as before 
stated, was incorrect. He had light brown Hair, ruddy complexion, 
was live feet three inches in height, and had very good teeth. 
The drooping of the left eyelid was indeed a • eeuliarity, and 
many were the experiments tried to remedy the defect — we believe 
successfully. 

Young Watson aud his protector were surrounded on all sides 
by danger, and their anxiety, as may be easily supposed, iticreased , 
with every fresh movement out of doors. Fortunately for all 
parties, the plan adopted for their security had the desired effect ; 
no apparent caution was observed, the children were seen going to 
school or playing about as usual, and the absence of anything like 
mystery, or depnrturo from the accustomed habits of the family, 
doubtless blinded the eyes of those who were on the watch. 
Every house in the street had become an object of inquiry and 
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suspicion, wliilc a second house, immediately opposite, No. G, was 
searched. 

No question now remained as to the accuracy of the information 
or the nearness of the pursuit. But how had the cluo been 
obtained ? It was conjectured that Mr. Evans, ju. 11 ., had been 
watched to Camden Town when lie called to see Young "Watson, a 
few days previous to his own arrest — his only visit to Mr. Hairs 
house since the night of the 1 7 tli of December, or that imprudent 
observations had guided the pursuit to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his concealment. 

The question now was, the removal of Yoflng Watson to au 
asylum loss fraught with danger ; hut who would shelter him ? 
The proclamation presented itself at every turn, and the know- 
ledge of the reward for his betrayal, together with the certain 
punishment of his concealer, rendered the task too perilous. 
Young Watson was the pivot upon which all turned. Once in the 
power of the ministry, they had sufficient means to bring the 
charge of “ guilty ” home to all whom they wished to connect with 
him in the riots of the 2nd of December ; and a long string of 
victims would Lave graced the hangmans beam, adding another 
“lot” to that disgraceful and death-dealing period. This young 
man at large, they felt, as it afterwards proved, that their charge 
would fall to the ground. 

Who would shelter him ? Who would brave tho wrath of govern- 
ment by concealing him? Application was made to several, but 
all declined — Muggridgc among the number. Ho said, “ the risk 
was too great that ministers, in revenge for being so long baulked ; 
in their search, would visit upon liis concealer their cherished 
vengeance, and involve him, if only as an example, ip. the general 
doom of death.” 

A rather singular manner of escape was at length devised for 
him. It proved, however, unsuccessful. 

It appeared that Moggri «gc was acquainted with a Mr. Casey, 
tho kgeper of a private mad-house at Plaistow, and having busi- 
ness in that neighbourhood, had called upon him. Here he met a 
Mr. Denuisou. After dinner, their conversation turned upon the 
subject of Young Watson, and of his pa t aud present difficulties, 
which Moggridge dwelt upon at some len ; when Mr. Dennison 
observed : “ What a capital hiding-place Mr. Casey's mad-houso 
would be ! ” Aconfidcnce was at length reposed as to Young Watson s 
need of concealment, when it appeared that Dennison had himself 
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come to consult Mr. Casey, as to whether he would afford a shelter 
to Thistlewood, who was in like jeopardy ; a pecuniary offer was 
made to Mr. Casey, which was accepted, and it was agreed between 
them, that Watson and Thistlewood would be brought in the 
course of the week. 

Some short time previously, Moggridge, on a visit to Young 
"Watson, had brought with him a mutual friend of theirs, a Mr. 
rcndrell, a bootmaker iu Newgate Street, whose services, in the 
after escape of this young man, were of so much and essential 
value. It is rather a curious circumstance that this Pcndroll was 
n descendant from the same family, whose name, in connexion 
with the concealment of Charles II. in the oak tree, takes so 
important a place in the romantic history of his dangers and 
escapes. The family for many years enjoyed a pension of 100?. 
from the crown, hut from some reason not known to the narrator, 
its present representative was not in receipt of the royal bounty. 

A meeting had taken place at Feud roll's, when it was agreed 
between himself, Moggridge, and Dennison, that Young Watson 
should be removed to Mr. Casey’s house the Monday following ; 
but by some mistake, Thistlewood was taken in his stead ! lie 
was conducted to Plaistow by Moggridge and Pcndrell, and was 
strangely disappointed at not finding Young Watson there. After 
the departure of his two friends, he became violent and uneasy ; 
said he was trepanned into a mad-house, and insisted upon leaving 
it. No objection being made, lie left the asylum prepared for him, 
in the full belief that his wife had conspired with others to confine 
him in a mad-house. 

The sum offered by government for the discovery of Young 
Watson was in itself large, while the knowledge that any sum 
might have been obtained from the secretary of st»f s office, pro- 
vided information could be given of his retreat, toother with the 
arrest of his concealer, was enough to make th boldest tremble. 
TJio secret, too, of bis concealment wa° already known to several : 
poor and needy men, whose imprudence, or the temptations of a 
largo sum # of money, might at an’, time betray. And all this risk ! 
for what ? to save tho life of a rash, untiiinking man, whose folly, 
rashness, and imprudence, had placed the gallows black before 
him ; while wife and children, life itself, were staked against 
the saving of a man, unseen until protected, unknown until be- 
friended. 

Friendship docs much. Humanity did more. 
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The slightest noise seemed fraught with terrors, while an unex- 
pected knock at the door, or casual survey of the house, caused 
fresh anxiety. Ilis evening walks were now out otf, but prompted 
by his curious fear. Young Watson kept a studious watch by day 
on all who passed. At night, with pistols within liis reach, lie got 
what fevered sleep he could. 

One day, while prying through the window at who might pass, 
he almost started from liis post, as he saw Vickery, the How-street 
officer, watching from the windows of ail empty house immediately 
opposite, and next to the one already searched ! The game was 
up. The police had at last hunted him down ! Tie crept from 
the window, and remained, as well as he could, sheltered and 
concealed. It was a dark and dismal night for all. The hope- 
lessness of escape — the certainty that pursuit had traced him to 
the very door — gave the death-blow to the hope either of Young 
Watson’s safety in his present shelter, or flight from it. It was an 
anxious, fearful night ; and seated round the (ire, while the rest 
of the household were in bed, Young Watson, his protector, with 
his wife and son, sat gloomy ami mistrustful. Speculation was 
bus) in their minds, ami with half-breathed words they kept a 
noi^ele^s conversation. It was near midnight, and their thoughts 
were full of dread — their words of fear. 

A knock ! a single, loud, and unexpected knock, struck at the 
door! All started to their feet ! liosolute, and determined to 
hell his life dearly, Young Wut.-on rushed up to his room and 
seized his pistols, while the sum, taught by the example of his 
some three-month.^ companion, and desirous to assist in his escape, 
armed himself with a. dirk, and thus equipped, sallied out at the 
back of the house into a small garden with Young Wutson, who, 
strong in his determination to kill or he killed, stood waiting the 
moment to act. 

All seemed lost. The hom e was no doubt surrounded — resist- 
ance useless. After quieting, as he Lest could, the fears of his 
# wife, Afr. Hull took alight, and, expecting to be seized the moment 
lie removed the fastenings, he assumed as much indifference as lie 
could, and opened the door. 

II. Roll. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FACTS 

Theut; L no one who possesses a deeper faith than I do in the 
present powors and ultimate progression of tho human species. 
The dibtnnrcs of worlds, which, notwithstanding their magnitude, 
appear to us mere specks, have been accurately calculated by the 
mathematician: the depths of our planet have been compelled by 
the geologist to render up the pages of its past history : the per* 
fection of mechanics, hy which the labour of thousands has been 
reduced to a few manual operations, and the triumphs of steam, 
which has annihilated space and time, and broken down all 
boundaries between the brotherhood of man : — these are just 
proofs of the power that has been boasted. Hut, without throwing 
a damper upon exertion, hy inquiring whether there have not 
been similar phases of progression in the anterior history of tho 
human kind, or hinting that the law of the physical world is also 
the law of the mental, “ Thus far slialt thou come, and here shall 
thy proud waves ho stayed,” it may be as well to give a man a 
nudge, at least, in these his dreams of this day’s utilitarianism, — to 
show him that there is something else to live for, besides buying 
and selling. 

But, however mysterious the amount of man’s knowledge, there 
is a thing equally mysterious, the amount of his ignorance. Though 
he 1ms amassed facts, ransacked nature, and pushed his know- 
ledge to the uttermost, the Baconian principle of modern philoso- 
phy, of building theories upon facts, lias not one whit more suc- 
ceeded in informing him of the nature of things th*m the exploded, 
but perhaps not altogether untrue, system of am rnt philosophy — 
first constructing the theory and then assorting the factij. We 
know tho r fornis of mutter, but what know we of matter itself ? 
We know the operations of tho steam -engine ; it has become to 
our mind 's eye almost the child of our creation, a second monster 
of Frankenstein ; but what know we of the sonl ? We know tho 
political relations of nations, — the metaphysical actions of mind — 
but what know wc of ourselves ? This is a wisdom which has 
been— which is invaluable, — but which seems to be passing away: 
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FNOOI 2EAYTON was the oracle of ages ago ; but where lias 
been the rcspouscuin later days, except amongst the savage sages 
of the eastern and western worlds, whom we have contributed to 
destroy ? 

u E erclo desceiulit 7 vu$i ercairrw ff 

said the Homan satirist, catching the inspiration ; but this is 
altogether lost sight of iu this utilitarian, go-n-hcatl age. Thero 
is a higher wisdom and more glorious progression for man, than 
constructing cotton-mills, and flying over the world by steam. 
Mind, we do not say that this is not a stage of his advancement — 
that great social advantages are not derivable to* the human family 
therefrom, — but simply that it is not his ultimate destination. The 
progression of our ancient brethren was one of pure intellect, — 
of high art : after thousands of years they nve our exemplars to 
this moment : ours is no doubt more practical, more universally 
useful ; hut which is most abiding in the principles and constitution 
of the human mind ? — which associates itself more with the exist- 
ence and elements of an immortal soul ? It is altogether a 
question of nature, and not of degree. This error is pervading 
fiot merely our philosophy, but freezing up our feelings and affec- 
tions, and even debasing our language. The title of the standard 
modern work upon astronomy, is “ Mecaniquc Celeste.” Wo hear 
the phrase constantly repeated “ Mechanism of tho Heavens.” 
J define mechanism to he a work whose motions must come to an 
end, despite the will and despite the repairs of the contriver. Now 
no such tiling can be predicated of tbe fabric of tho Heavens. 
The language is calculated to degrade the conceptions ; and to 
reduce God’s universe, of which we, perhaps, can grasp with 
difiiculty hut a fractional part, to the mere arrangement of the 
springs and wheels of a piece of clock-work. There is another 
phrase of later date, which I consider to be more unphilosopbical 
and offensive : it is essentially utilitarian ; I mean that of bread- 
stuffs. Now I do think it no favourable s'ign of tbe progression 
of the Spirit of man, when the fruits of the earth are described in 
the same category as the products of the loom ; hut as my object 
is to discuss truth, and not to dogmatise, I request vbur liberal 
pages for the purpose of converging a few more rays of light upon 
an interesting subject. 

1 maintain, then, tbo progression of man, but that it is to be 
one of mental and not of material devel >pment. 1 maintain that 
material progression, if I may so term it, has already made its 
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appearance at various intervals in past ages, in certain cycles of 
time und in different forms, and that these cycldNccm subject to 
a Jaw which lias been guessed at, but which, as a metaphysical 
problem on the mightiest scale, is almost impossible to establish. 
That law seems to be a succession of ternary revolutions, whether 
of w'orlds or of men, — whether of principles or of facts. This has 
not escaped attention among philosophers. It lias been asserted 
that the facts of history repeat themselves — as comets return in 
their orbits — the moving principles, the circumstances, the same. 
It h as been asserted that the very characters of particular indi- 
viduals are reproduced, fitted for a similarity of times. It has 
been personally experienced by many that there is a recurrence of 
facts, when wo have exclaimed, “ surely such a circumstance has 
occurred to us before.” Ami whether we explain this fact on the 
principle just mentioned, or ascribe it to what is called duality ot 
mind, or to a sudden lapse of memory into some unfathomable abyss, 
which then returns, but divides the fact between its commencement 
and its clone, and recognises it as tiro, we have said enough to 
show that this idea is by no means new, that facts arc reproduced 
in ausI circles, complicated but certain — a mighty psychological 
system. What then has been uniform, wcw r ould also establish as 
true. The progi ession of man consists within him. To his 
powers of feeling and conception we can assign no hound ; but 
he is cramped and controlled by facts without him, — facts, in many 
instances (and herein consists his greatest ignorance), with which 
he lias contributed, and is daily contributing, to surround himself. 
1 do not proloss to stop human action, it is but the sign of inucr 
power ; but 1 would attempt to regulate it; and I would do this, 
by show ing, that a great deal of man s misery arises from himself, 
by his giving impulse to a series of these mighty vortices whose 
tendency is to cugulpli him, and by tracing these astonishing 
results to the minute point of action from which they commenced 
to move. Philosophers say that the nucleus of *i\r planet was a 
mist, and the telescope discovers the indistinct specks of the 
milky way /o he a system. 

Prop a stone into a lake, aud straightway you set a number of 
concentric circles in motion, and those at the extremity arc gradu- 
ally widening in proportion to the forco with w hich you throw”, and 
the size of the stone let fall. If any obstacle meets those advanc- 
ing circles, they impinge, aud produce new revolutions of circles in 
their turn. In the mean time the centre has become again 
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placid, and the stone which has been the cause of all, is perhaps 
still travelling down slowly to its unknown depth. Such is the 
fr»t analogy that occurs to me. by which to explain the nature 
and operation of facts as acting upon the social surface. Now it 
appears at first sight that this is but a vain and trilling analogy, 
but it is not. It servos to express the philosophy of the thing, 
the mode in which actions operate, circling from near to far, and 
producing new systems of circles, connected with a cause which 
has already buried itself, as it were, in a forgotten past. And, 
secondly, we cannot tell, even with respect to the waves upon the 
water themselves : — they may operate upon things invisible to us 
so as to a fleet them. Wo cannot presume to rail this trilling, or 
indifferent ; some insect life may be shortened in the, to them, 
tempest that is created. Nor is the cause of all this destroyed ; 
it is only hidden, not lost, and may, in its new position, produce 
new effects. 

But let us take a plainer, because more practical, analogy. 
The soil of a field is ploughed up, and to the surprise of the 
farmer, unknown flowers spring there, that wore never, as ho 
thinks, planted there ; or a garden is dug up, and weeds of some 
strange species appear there. Now wo know that they wore not 
of spontaneous growth. There must have been a cycle of time 
and of circumstances, perhaps a wide one, under which they 
originally sunk too deeply into the ground for giowth, and under 
which they again made their unexpected appearance. But was 
either their disappearance or* their re-appearance, indifferent ? 
Then how account for their preservation ? “ The times and seasons 
are not in our own power.” Their disappearance might havo 
been a judgment or a mercy: their re-appearance the same, if not 
to ns, at least to other creatures in the scale of being : and thus 
this analogy is doubly illustrative of our argument, because it 
shows the operation of the principle, and touche* us in its application. 

Let us strengthen our position by another analogy on a larger 
scale. Fathoms deep, in an immeasurable waste of barren ocean, 
exist myriads upon myriads of infinitesimal beings, cifdowed with 
life, instinct, energy, and motion : they construct habitations — - 
they erect palaces higher than our leftist — they appear upon the 
surfaeo of the water — they build a ^or/d; and, in the cyclo of 
ages, it becomes the home of a portion of the human race, and 
the theatre of love, hatred, industry, f cuius — all the smiling arts 
of peace, or all the bloody miseries of war : but it would require 
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the vision of an angel lo connect the last catastrophe of that 
world uith the first faint insect-movement, that thousands of 
years before, had put in motion the centre of this mighty system. 
How then can we talk of the triviality or indifference of actions ? 

There is no possibility of any fact being indifferent. The tread 
of my foot may he the destruction of a world, — it is nothing to 
the argument that that world be an insect one. The glance of my 
eye may smite a moral blight, or call up a whole circle of rejoic- 
ing emotions. The first crack of a patch of plaster on a wall, may 
terminate in employment, giving bread to numerous families ; or, 
if that simple, fact be let grow, may terminate in the death of a 
father and supporter, of a lover or an infant, and generate again 
its own cycle, of calamities. 

The Greeks, that acute and metaphysical people, early dis- 
covered the existence of this vast chain of moral and material 
events. Their great historical tragedies wore composed under 
the form of Trilogies. The slight fact took in them its starting 
point, and grew' until it strolled into its fearful catastrophe. Nor 
did it end there : from that catastrophe another seed generated 
and grew ; and the eventual development of the first fact assumed 
a character of ternary succession, from which the term Trilogy 
is derived. 

The Germans have also followed this arrangement in their 
dramatic literature, but their explication is derived from mere 
human sources, and not from historic agency, or the fortune* of 
heroes : *o that they cannot be supposed to have viewed this 
arrangement in the light of an artistic device, hut to have adopted 
it as the actual operation of a universal truth. 

The French have applied the principle to politics, -ml have in- 
troduced a new phrase, not merely into their Jan pmge, hut our 
own — Un fait accompli — not to express, solely, tne conclusion of 
a cycle of facts, but also the starting point of another generation, 
sweeping onward to the completion of a grander crisis. 

But the most extraordinary confirmation of the truth of the 
theory is the revelation of the doctrine in the sacred writings. 
AVc* are told that Deity “ visits the sins of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generation.” This, then, which 
cannot hr* regarded as an individual punishment for offences, must 
he regarded as the declaration of a regulating law, and is quite 
sufficient for human guidance, although the reasons and mode of 
working out of that law must still remain a mystery. 
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Before I proceed with the story which, at greater length and 
more explanatory detail, will place these principles in a fuller 
light, 1 shall lay before the reader some minor anecdotes in point, 
which will serve to strengthen my argument and illustrate my 
meaning ; and as in a ease of this kind instruction solely is in- 
tended, and the placing valuable truths, for the speculation or the 
reception of those who may be interested in them, before the 
public mind, I shall premise that there is no dressing-up in them 
of imaginary or. even partial facts to make good a supposititious 
ease. There is no deception : they are genuine cases — occurring 
at dilleront times, and in dilferent places, to the knowledge of tho 
writer of this paper : and appearing to him not only as strange 
in themselves, but as having ulterior purposes ; they have im- 
pressed themselves strongly on his mind, and have gradually 
worked themselves in his judgment into the form of examples 
to strengthen a great philosophical proposition. 

The first case is that of a man who had 1 been living for many 
years in a state of great arid deadly sin, and whose heart, by 
success, and absence of discovery, had become totally seared, 
both to a sense of his crime and its consequences. At two 
separate and shortly distant times, two individuals, who had paid 
the penalty of poverty and disgrace for a similar offence, anil who 
had no connexion whatever with each other, were presented before 
this person in all tlicir wretchedness of misery, like spectres in the 
revolution of the cycle of facts. Why were they thus attracted 
from different places, and under different circumstances, so as 
thus to pass, ghost-like, before the earthly vision of this person ?— . 
doubtless, not accidentally in the great scale of causes ami events ; 
but the first' and second appeared and vanished, unnoted as 
they came, ami there was no impVession on his mental eye. 
In about tho same period of time, between the appearance of 
the first and second individuals, this person by the discovery of 
a new and final offence, »7o>jjod the weomplhhsd fact, both of his 
own previous course, and of their premonitory appearance, and 
fell into a similar position <*f debasement and misery. Who will 
he hardy enough here to talk of accident, and want *d’ connection ? 
It is evident those two fellow -offenders 'Acre thus purposely moved 
round in their orbit of action to fi hil a design, and give a 
warning that, though then unnoted, uas subsequently, by that 
Individual, and by others, so interpreted. 

Aly second instance is that of a gentleman who bad grievously 
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violated the confidence of his friend in his dearest domestic rela- 
tions. This friend had the happiness to die before a discovery 
was made, which would have served to have brought him broken- 
hearted to the grave, being one of the most sensitive and amiable 
of human beings. He happened to be buried in the vaults of a 

church in a distant part of , which have the strange 

power of naturally inunimyizmg the bodies placed there, so that 
after a low months the Collins might be opened for the inspection 
of friends who may again wish to sec them. The individual who 
had thus so deeply injured him was travelling in company with 
a legal friend in the neighbourhood ; and, mind you, was ignorant 
of the place of his victim’s burial. These two, actuated by curb 
osily, paid a visit to those remarkable* vaults. The very first 
vault they entered contained a single coffin — it was his / 

“ There lies Mr. 8 !*’ said the sexton. 

This was the second part of the accomplished fact. In six 
months afterwards this gentleman was discovered in a fresh in- 
trigue with a member of a family, for whom his friend ami 
travelling companion acted as solicitor, and this very man wa& 
employed to sue him for damages, and ruin him ! \\ ere these 

facts in themselves trivial, or rather did they not regularly har- 
monise and revolve upon themselves ; — commencing, connecting, 
and concluding ? Was it not as if the spirit of the injured man 
had given into the bands of his stranger visitant his case, to pro- 
secute and procure vengeance for his wrongs? 

James N was a member of ^he bar, of agreeable manners, 

fine talents, and generally accomplished. lie was also a man of 
good family, and possessed of good fortune. All these advantages 
were thrown away, lie aimed at companionship with the highest 
society, where ho was only tolerated for his conv^bil qualities, 
lie gambled — ho lost all principle — he was ruij.- d. The razor 
was snatched from his throat by a friend who < .^covered his in- 
tended suicide in time — he was privately smuggled out of tho 
country, and went to Constantinople. He became a favourite in 
high quarters there — was offered »>■ omotion in that State, if he re- 
nounced Christianity. lie did — he became an Apostate, and was 
rewarded. Years rolled on, and thoughts of the past and yearn- 
ings lor the future returned upon him ; he privately made an 
engagement with tho master of a trading vessel, at Constantinople, 
to return to his own country. His abandoned faith had embit- 
tered his happiness, and he purposed to return to it again. His 
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secret was betrayed. He received the fatal message, for which, 
in that country, there is but one interpretation ; and passing 
along one of the corridors of the seraglio, lie was met by the two 
mutes, who threw him down and strangled him. The application 
of this fait accompli to my theory is equally plain, though not in 
its inferences so personal. We must therefore leave it to work its 
way upon the mind, in confirmation of our positions, especially as 
it is liable to more mysterious application than it is our present 
purpose to discuss. 

It is with no intention of being tedious that we reiterate isolated 
and independent examples, but merely to establish a chain of 
argument, and to give others some data to guide them in tho 
inquiry as one of great interest ; and, therefore, wc offer another 
case, still, as wc think it necessary again to affirm, of our own 
knowledge. 

A gentleman, a distiller by trade, had raised himself from 
being a poor, shoeless hoy, to great opulence and importance in 
his county. Having arrived at the pinnacle o#liis position, he 
seemed quite intoxicated with success, and lost altogether the sense 
of his own true position in society. 1 believe there is no more dan- 
gerous nor abandoned state of mind. lie lived in high society, who 
were necessarily, by county interests and county business, brought 
into communication with him ; but his natural vulgarity, instead of 
being checked and controlled into meanness, aw having yet his 
fortune to make, now exhibited itself in full-blown, dictatorial, 
low-hmguaged insolence. lie was given to drinking, hut, though a 
distiller, no spirit ever passed his lips: he used to drink wine by 
tumblers-full. This fact is necessary to be stated. Ostentatious in 
his connexions with the great, and his •expenditure to entertain 
them, he was a man fond of money, and not inclined to show 
leniency to the poor or those under him. Having thus pourtrayed 
his circumstances and his character, T proceed, briefly, to state 
his warnings and his fate, amL describe the wheel of circumstances 
0 that, as 1 contend, boro him upon its periphery to his Anal fate. 

One Sunday, he made his appearance in hb seat at church in the 
inflated pride of wealth, aud surrounded by his happy, handsome 
family ; after church lie received a letter announcing to him the 
failure of a merchant who was indebted to him five hundred 
pounds. This was nothing to him as a loss in a pecuniary way, 
but it served to irritate and inflame bis passion, and drew* him still 
oftener to the wine- bottle for the ensuing week. The second 
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Sunday saw him again in his place, he rode there and from it in 
his carriage ; he had again his retinue of family and servants about 
him : on this Sunday he was called out of church to inform him that 
the e \ tensive cattle sheds on his country estate, a few miles out of 
the low n, were on fire ; these were all consumed, together with forty 
head of cattle. This loss was seven*, it amounted to mure than a 
thousand pouuds, bul still it could neither affect his credit or his 
comfort: this was not the purpose of the cycle of visitation. It 
happened however, unfortunately, that in his avarice he was seized 
with the dreadful idea of malting that a ease of incendiarism, (in 
order to recover from the county,) which was plainly and publicly 
known to be mere accident, and took nri oath, as necessary to that 
effect. The third Sunday he was dead — and died in so remarkable 
a manner as to make a great impression in hh neighbourhood. 
His free living had considerably injured his general habit of body. 
On some slight illness he had retired to his room, and there received 
a remarkable and unusual wound, which ended Ins existence 
quickly by supe^pening mortification. Here also is an example of 
the trilogistic revolutions of circumstances, although its orbit is 
smaller arid the time of motion quicker, hut doubtless its accom- 
plished fact having fulfilled its own mission, served, and indeed, 
did eventually serve, to set a new' cycle in motion with respect to 
the fate and fortunes of his surviving family. 

I shall add another example, and I do it gladly from the public 
journals of the day ; First, to preserve a strange instance of the 
theory 1 have propounded ; and Secondly, because it 1ms been 
already noticed in several papers and attracted public attention, so 
that there will ho double effect in my application of what has 
already interested then*) though hut as a passing incident of 
human existence. 

A young man, in service, of good abilities at J good character, 
is sent by his mistress, residing in the country, to a jeweller’s in 
a neighbouring town, to bring her a diamond ring. lie procures 
it and returns, and in crossing a wooden bridge, he drops the rin<* 
among same brushwood on the brink of the river. He searches and 
cannot- find it : stupified with astonishment and affright, he dreads to 
uieet his mistress lest ho should ho suspected of a theft, lie flies, 
visits India, brings his abilities and integrity into play, makes a for- 
tune, and after the lapse of many years, returns to England ; his first 
honest and kind-hearted intention being to visit liis former mistress, 
bringing her a ring equal in value to the one he had so strangely 
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lost. lie readies the neighbouring village, and takes his way by 
the very same fatal spot. A stranger meet^ him, who, attracted 
by liis manner, asks him does anything ailect him ; lie then 
details the history of the ring, its Joss, liis flight, his wanderings, 
his success in life, his return, and his present purpose. “lYrhap.%” 
said the stranger, “ tin* ring mnv be there still,” and putting down 
his stick into the hollow of an old tree that impeded the stream, lie 
draws out the ring that had boon lost. liis honesty was guaran- 
teed, and lie had been raided in the world ; and now, having ful~ 
tilled hi* uwn mission, and perhaps given new impulses of thought, 
feeling, and action to others, lie, had returned to reap the fruit of 
his labours, and to find himself independent and happy. On 
reading this narration, of the truth of which there can he no rea- 
sonable doubt, one is immediately reminded of rarncU’s tale of 
“ the Hermit/’ and tempted to think, almost, that the stranger 
who met him must have been an angel in disguise ; but passing 
this as impertinent to our theory, the whole statement serves 
strongly to maintain and confirm it, and we doubt not it will go 
appear to the unprejudiced inquirer. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, when a very young lad, paid a 
visit late one evening, to a house immediately adjoining a Cathedral, 
the whereabouts of which it is unnecessary to mention. The liouso 
was the official residence of the sacristan, who was a shoe-maker 
by trade ; the lad went to get a pair of shoes. While he was 
waiting, there was word brought to the sacri-tan that there were 
robbers in the vaults. Tie got* torches and pistols, and accompa- 
nied by his two sons, strong and brave young men, went to the 
vaults in tbc performance of his duty. The lad earnestly requested 
to accompany them ; the younger sou fook charge ofTiiru. When 
they entered the vaults, they proceeded at once to one which was 
termed “ the lloya]/’ where a great many persons of rank were 
buried, as it was supposed 4 he jobbers would seek tlmt vault for 
the purpose of stealing the lead. On entering this vault, a sad 
and disgusting spectacle pn.. filled itself: the robbers had indeed 
been there : the rich vclve: palls had bom carried otf, the leaden 
coffins h:ul been sawn asunder, and the 1 odics in various stages of 
decomposition, were lying on the grounl In one corner of the 
vault had lain for years, a remarkable lead coffin : it was not 
exactly what wo cal) a coffin, but it appeared as if sheet-lead had 
been rolled round the body, still preserving tbc shap< of the poor 
human frame that mouldered witliiu it. The report ian, for there 
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was no record of its burial, that it contained the body of some person 
of consequence who had died in France, that it lmd been sunk in the 
sea, attached by ropes, and thus brought over; but who he was, or 
why buried there, nobody could tell. The lad, in surveying the body 
thus so strangely buried, and so strangely exhumed, kicked some- 
thing with his foot; he picked it up, and found that it was a small 
leaden case with a lid, and the sacristan sagely supposed that it 
had contained the gentleman’s heart, (1 have omitted to mention 
that the body was embalmed): this, with a few strange-looking 
French artificial flowers that had decked the corpse, was all that 
the\ discovered. The robbers lmd mad»* good their retreat. 

Years rolled on, and the hoy had become a man; the memory of 
his night's adventure, when a youth, was almost forgotten : lie had 
been at a great school, he had graduated at Oxford, In* had been 
calh'd to the bar, and in the heart of this great city he was toiling 
honourably, but hardly, for advancement. At this time, in the 
circle of his acquaintance, he continually heard a great deal of the 
beauty and accomplishments of a \oung French girl, Mademoiselle 

Melanie de K , she was an orphan, and had come over with 

the children of a respectable English family, more in the light of 
a companion than governess. IShc herself had English blood iu 
her veins, hut she was ignorant of her connexions, if any existed. 
IShe had been told by her mother that she ought to he in posses- 
sion of some inheritance, hut her information on that point was 
scanty, and though hope and imagination gave many pleasing pic- 
tures to her young and innocent blind, it was more than probable 
that the} were untrue as indistinct. However, she was a very 
charming girl, her friends could not think of parting with her, and 
they were sure, that, at ally time when absolutely m re ssary for her 
settlement in life, she could obtain an advantageous establish- 
ment. It happened that our young advocate was introduced to 
Mademoiselle Melanie, and, ardent and impassioned iu all his 
thoughts and feelings, he no scorer -:aw her than he loved her, 
and not to tire my readers in a philosophical paper with a tedious 
description* of courtship, for a true tale, he married her. He had a 
small independence ; he had a good profession ; and with love, 
health, and talent, he could see no cloud gathering athwart his 
career of honourable ambition. 

Such are generally the feelings of youth ; but however pleasing 
to run into debt to Hope, it only adds to the fell power of Despair 
when he forecloses the mortgage. My friend had miscalculated; 
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the law is a long and laborious profession ; the prizes depend 
little upon clmnee. An increasing family ami some private 
losses had made his position very gloomy, and his prospects not 
sich as those an affectionate husband and father would desire 
for those near and dear to him ; but. Melanie still kept, up his 
heart and his spirits, used often jocularly to say that her grand 
connexions would one day or another turn up, and that she would 
yet he a fortune to him. Iler husband used to smile at this, and 
tell her that that was unnecessary, for she already was one. 

After another interval of years, my triend was once more in 
his natal city on family business, and at the home of his brother, 
who was curate of one of its lowest and most poverty-stricken 
parishes. It was in the time of the cholera, when all poisons were 
Lowed with the fear of momentary dissolution, and when even the 
clergy themselves shrank, in many instances, from the con- 
sequences which might accrue to their families from the perform- 
ance of their duty. My friend’s brother was a man of high 
principle, and putting his life in better keeping than his own care, 
was always foremost in every necessary work upon that occa- 
sion. The two brothers, after a long evening’s chat over the 
different circumstances of the day and time, had retired to rest, 
and were already asleep, when they were aroused by a loud 
knocking at the dour. On looking out, they saw throe men of 
the lowest- and most sinister description, with stout bludgeons in 
their hands, and attended by a savage-looking dog. “ What did 
they want “ They had come t<> request his reverence to attend 
a poor dying man.” lie objected at that unseasonable hour, and 
under such suspicious circumstances. They swore to him that 
not a hair of his head should come to lia^in, and conj lined him not 
to abandon a dying soul in his last hour. Thus appealed to, the 
curate no longer hesitated, but said, •* You must permit me to 
take my brother.” The three men hearing tins, retired some 
distance for a conference ; ai h'ngtli the spokesman said, “ Wo 
# trust your reverence, let him come.” 

Through lane williiu lane, and court within court, the men con- 
ducted them with the most ceremonious respect ; they w ere evidently 
in the lowest and vilest haunts of the city ; but their passage was 
unmolested, and they felt completely secure “Here is the place, 
your reverence,” said the leader, striding ovc: a putrefying kennel, 
and diving into a dark cellar. The brother stopped, “ I swear,” 
said the robber, “by , that there shall no harm hoppen to a 
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hair of your heads ; I have brought you safe, and safe I will 
bring you back. I told my dying comrade 1 would fetch you ; 
you would not desert a dying soul.” Thus adjured, they entered. 

The cellar was damp ami dtirk. There was no mistaking now 
the nature of the lawless calling of the men. At one end sat 
three thieves playing cards on the upper head of an empty 
beer cask, a miserable tallow candle set in the bung-hole ; 
while the atmosphere was so dense, that the smoke would hardly 
rise ; a gin bottle ami broken cup stood between them. Although 
their companions had entered, they continued their game. 

** Get up, Jim, and light a candle for the gentlemen,” said the 
spokesman loader of the. curate and his brother. It was lit. In the 
far corner, on the bare flags, on a puddle of wet straw, lay the 
form of a man in the last stage of the cholera. No medical aid 
had been sent for ; he wished to die ; he wished to be rid of the 
life bo had been leading, lie had been a respectable tradesman’s 
son, and had been seduced by women, drink, and bad com- 
pany. Jle hud turned in one day to church, for want of some- 
thing to do, and had heard the gentleman preach, and it had 
reminded him of old times, when he used to accompany lus father 
lo church, so ho could not die easy until lie had seen him. This 
Avas the dying robber’s unhappy tale. The curate prayed, and 
endeavoured to administer to him spiritual consolation. Finding 
the man sunk into a state of collapse, he went over to the men to 
propose that they should go for the parish doctor : the brother 
still remained beside the dying, man. lie rallied again, and 
mistaking one brother for the other, lie said, 

“Hush! hush! come nearer. I have been a great sinner; I 
robbed a church, I robbed # thc dead ; hut here, here ncrc, — ” and 
fumbling in the damp straw, he drew forth a mil of crumpled 
parchment, handed it to the astonished laAvycr, and fell backward 
from exhaustion. 

This, then, AA r as one of tho robbers in the Cathedral that 
night.” said the lawyer to his brother, as they returned home, 
guarded as before. 

What an end for crime ! What a warning to youth ! But Avhat 
were tho feelings of the lawyer on arriving at home, when, 
open'ug the parchments, lie discovered that they were the title- 
deeds of an estate, and that the name was the same as that of 
his own Avife, Melanie de H . 

It Avas not my intention to Avrite this paper merely to amuse, or 
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to afford a subtle disquisition to exercise the mind, unless I 
could suggest useful maxims for the regulation of tho conduct of 
my readers with reference to facts, in order to prevent any 
of them (which will be reward enough to me for my trouble) 
from being overwhelmed, either in themselves or families, iu such 
vortices of calamity as I have exhibited in all times and among 
all classes# to have embraced what is commonly termed a series of 
indifferent actions. We have seen that no word is indifferent : 
a fortiori, no fact can be : and could we trace the most important 
events of our lives to their first germs, it would surprise us to 
discover tho murder, in the first cruel killing of the fly; tho 
robbery in the first stealthily appropriated piece of sugar, of tho 
infant man. The poet utters the oracle of a deep philosophy, 
when he says — 

The child is father of the roan.” 

The intervals of time, however long, destroy nothing of tho' 
con scent iveness of events, or of ideas and feelings, which are as 
true events as acted ones. The cilice of time is hut * to ripen 
them for good or evil ; and as the octogenarian cannot remember 
every pulsation of existence from life first perceptions, although 
he is conscious of his identity, and feels now, though his life has 
been agitated by many incidents and events that his existence is 
rounding into a sleep, to awaken again with new modifications of 
being ; so though intervals of motives to action may exist, or may 
remain unnoticed and forgotten, we know they may be dormant, 
hut not dead, and will return ih regular ami perpetual cycles of 
fresh causes and effects. In this view of the case there is many 
an action of the youngest fhjlj), that receives the toleration and 
provokes the laughter of the delighted •parent, though the judg- 
ment at the same time informed him or her that the action in 
question was neither indifferent nor light: the pleasure consisting 
blit in the witnessing the pr- cocitv of infant-mimicry of mature 
wrong. But docs philosophy teach this strictness with children? 

’ The answer is, there is no sfrirfnws in the matter ; hut if there 
were, the answer again is, experience proves the necessity of 
abstinence from such folly — restriction is hotter than destruction. 
In this view of the case there is many an iulfercnt action of our 
own, that, if we would beforehand trace oi t its probable course 
and cycle of consequences, we most assuredly would abstain from ; 
therefore, as we cannot altogether do this, let us be cautious and 
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guarded in the actions themselves. How many a reader knows 
numbers of his acquaintances, who have surrounded themselves 
with calamities, unimagined till felt, tlie range and power of which 
they cannot fathom, merely from light circumstances of appa- 
rently the most indifferent imprudence. These arc not selfish nor 
misanthropic views. We may he cautious, without being cold — 
we may he prudent, without being apathetic — hut I do not wish 
my moralities to ho tedious, and conclude with this npopthegm: — 
A miner raised a stone from the bottom of a mine; it had some 
shining parts : these he threw away, and kept the rest, though 
only to make a pot or a kettle : a child found the remainder, 
and charmed by its glittering, he took it home and put it under a 
glass-case in his little cabinet. oem. 


TIIB WISDOM OF “ ANOTHER PLACE.” 


Most persons remember the place which it was once thought 
not proper to name to ears polite. There are now two places in 
each of which the same etiquette is kept up with regard to the 
other. This reserve must proceed from one of two motives : first, 
the individuals who find themselves in one of these limbos may 
not think those congregated in the other worth mentioning ; or, 
secondly, they may hold them in a veneration too profound to fulmit 
of the habitual naming of their habitat. On this momentous 
point it would be presumptuous in to decide; we have little sym- 
pathy with the frequenters of either place, though, as in duty 
buuirtl, we think each wiser than the other, and I immeasurably 
superior to the pzofanc “ out of doors.” 

At the present moment, hone\ci, having just concluded the 
laborious operation of selecting fiom thirty millions the wisest 
and best men we could find to f.'i the benches of a neighbouring 
locality, wfc have scarcely a moment left to bestow “ on another 
place.” Still it may be an object of legitimate curiosity to con- 
jecture what it is likely to undertake and accomplish next year, 
influenced as it must be, by the character and opinions of men, 
haranguing or deliberating elsewhere. It is a fact not sufficiently 
considered by the public, that “ another place 7 ’ has no idiosyn- 
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erasy of its owm, but displays a sort of socond-haml character 
impressed upon it by an external agency. Its hereditary disposi- 
tions are modified by every accident ; it sympathises with all the 
changes effected in a. neighbouring assembly, and reflects, though 
feebly and imperfectly, ils successive forms and colours. Tt is the 
passive organ of legislation. All the activity it seems to possess 
comes to it from without, so that to ascertain what it will think or- 
do under any given circumstances, we have only to acquaint our- 
sches with the ideas and determinations of its hotter half. 

And what qualities is this hotter half likely to exhibit next ses- 
sion ' Will it be fiery, and impetuous, and eager to go a-bead, or 
tamely imbued to repose on the political back-water, and he 
floated into the roar of the age? In sundry parts of the empire, 
obscure intimations have been thrown out that we are fast ap- 
proaching the precincts of a new Golden Age, in which all poli- 
tical differences will disappear, and every man he seen sitting 
down contentedly under the shadow' of his neighbours’ opinions. 
Party is to lay aside its weapons ; men of strong feelings and high 
principles are to coalesce amicably with people who have no feel- 
ings or principles at all, and the world is to be infinitely the hotter 
*for it. In this universal regeneration “another place” will of 
course participate ; and if we glance at its normal conditions, wo 
shall probably be disposed to acknowledge that there is consider- 
able room for improvement. To he thoroughly convinced of this, 
we have but to look hack a little, to examine its sayings and 
doings during the preceding session ; to calculate the efforts it 
made to achieve nothing, and the perplexities and omhanassments 
it was under to discover some methud of killing time. 

Occasionally during the da w/rwf the present year, wo used, l >y 
way of variety, to drop into “another place ’ to observe, the 
show's and appearances with which our ancestors would seem to 
luuc been much delighted. And what was it that we saw ? 
Very much that puzzled our po is of conjecture. Lesg fortunate 
than Dante, wc found no good-naturod manufacturer of verse or 
prose to guide us through the intricacies of that doleful legion. 
On the floor of a dimly-lighted apartment web. Imhl sundry figures, 
mostlv stationary, and heard from time to tiam the chirping as of 
grasshopners, which, in our benevolence, wt '- ere fain to accept 
for human speech. But the topics, it may .ft ashed, what were 
they \ Did they smack of the vitality of this age of si mui and 
noise, or were they thin and airy like the speakers, an 1 in the 
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cracked moulds of antiquity, and redolont of the political eliarnel 
house ? We repress all inclination to pursue sutdi profane inqui- 
ries, and desire to have it believed that wc profit greatly by the 
sage discourses we there and then heard — all the speakers being 
titled, and titles invariably conferring upon men the power to 
delight and instruct others, Still we have been upon the whole 
disappointed in “ another place.” The grim and bony shadows 
of legislators who there congregate, not so much to transact public 
business as to illustrate the position that while all the rest of the 
world is actively engaged they have nothing to do, and seldom get 
properly thawed until June. Like the hears, they arc hibernating 
animals, who should not he disturbed till the sun rides with Taurus ; 
they may then come forward with some chance of continuing 
awake five hours in the twenty-four, partly for their own amuse- 
ment, and partly for the benefit of the nation. 

But when these ancient gentlemen are roused by a sort of legis- 
lative galvanism into activity, what is it that they perform ? To 
what generous sentiments do they give utterance ? What proofs 
do they offer that the interests of this mighty empire are intelli- 
gible to them ; that they are familiar with the character of our 
industry, that they have duly estimated the valuo of our colonial 
establishments, that they have familiarised themselves with our 
genius, moral and intellectual ? Have they qualified themselves 
to pour the poison of tropes and figures into our ears, and to allure 
us from the consideration of our rights by the blandishments and 
witcheries of language, by gorgeqjus imagery and piles of rich and 
dazzling thoughts thrown up over the every-day world till they 
pierce the empyrean ? Do we, while listening to their words, 
imagine that they speak fcho st-yL ^f gods, and forget our wrongs 
and sufferings in the deep and powerful fascination :>i their aristo- 
cratic rhetoric ! 

Alas, nothing of all this ! But the inmates of ■ another place ” 
ore perhaps humble, inquisitive Christians, who examine the rela- 
tions of pounds, shillings, and pence, and watch over the vulgar 
interests of the nation ? In some sense they are often sufficiently * 
humble. We find them, for example, entering minutely into the 
history of a soup-kitchen, advancing certain propositions, relating 
certain circumstances presumed to bo facts, and scattering certain 
accusations believed to he well founded. This constitutes the 
work of one day ; and having conscientiously accomplished it, the 
wise men adjourn to indulge in hock and champagne, and gamble. 
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intrigue, or sleep, till the morrow. They then repair again to 
“another place,” and having no particular business prepared 
for them, nothing to legislate upon in the actual state of the 
country, nothing connected with our numerous distant dependen- 
cies, or with the complicated relations subsisting between us 
and foreign states, they return to the all-engrossing topic of the 
soup-kitchen, confess that they had been inadvertently betrayed into 
certain errors and mis-statements, that the evidence laid beforo 
them had been incomplete, and that consequently they desire to 
make a sort of retractation. The faculty of sayjng and unsaying 
being among their privileges, they retract accordingly ; and thus 
the second afternoon is profitably consumed. The third dreary day 
dawns and witnesses in “ another place ” the same dearth of legis- 
lative employment. They search their journals, they look wistfully 
at each other, they glance imploringly at tho door leading from 
the national place of business, in the hope that some stray bill, 
some topic prolific of discussion or contradiction, some hint upon 
which a hungry orator might fasten, may present itself. But tho 
people in the antipodes of “ another place ” aro inexorable, and 
without paying the least attention to the windy suspirations of the 
primitive gods of the earth, proceed strenuously with their own 
work, feeding the pauper in one place, and condemning him to 
starvation in another, according to the influence of tho stars. 
Shocked by this development of the monopolising spirit, the men 
of titles and distinctions, the hereditary oracles of tho world, 
revert a third time to their sodp-kitchcn, and turn it over and 
over, and round and round, to discover whether or not anything 
more can bo got out of it. Tn^jjiis way, and by the help of 
certain complimentary phrases, they aM the fatal sisters in 
Bpinning out one hour and a half more of their lives, when, 
conceiving that they have achieved wonders fur the happi- 
ness of the country, they adjourn again. Dukedoms and 
marquisates impart no skill in statesmanship. Even tho 
Countess of Salisbury’s garter, though bound round the 
forehead, would scarcely act like political inspiration ; and so the 
melancholy grandees drop a fourth time down in their glittoring 
equipages to “another place ” without precis dy knowing wherefore 
they do so, and how they are to find employment when they get 
there. The soup-kitchen is stale, hut it must serve once more. 
The great props of the State, with “Atlant&m should' as fit to 
bear the weight of mightiest monarchies,” sit in conclave on the 
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kettle and the skimming-dish ; sport their syllogisms and their 
enthymomes ; remember their Eton and their Harrow days ; and 
strive to plump out their unleavened discourses with threadbare 
verses from the (freek and Latin poets. Whether they quote 
right or wrong, it matters not. Their memories have become 
like the tub of the Danaides, through which all scholarship would 
leak as fast as it might he poured in. So that though their prac- 
tised cars may detect a false quantity, they would not he in the 
least shocked at hearing a passage from the Eumcnides attributed 
to Homer. If tliy da) s of theological discussion were not over, 
they might invite an Episcopalian orator to entertain them with a 
political diatribe on the five points, not of the People’s Charter, 
but of the controversy between the Calvinists and the Arminians. 
Unfortunately, these helps to legislation are worn out. Like the 
divinities of Paganism, therefore, these Patricians of the nine- 
teenth century me condemned to feed their airy intellects a fourth 
time on the steams of the soup-kitchen, which, rolling round the 
oligarchical Olympus, ascend thin and vapoury to their nostrils, 
suggesting no idea of sacrificial pomp, but redolent rather of 
hungry paupers aiul Irishmen, defrauded of their Sunday’s dinner. 

Will no one, therefore, have pity upon ‘‘another place,” and 
supply it with some small pittance of occupation ? We have con- 
stitutional philosophers who descant habitually on the marvellous 
benefits we derive from these two branches of the legislature 
which sit on the hanks of the Thames and enliven our winters by 
their witty exhibitions, but can discover no equity in the way in 
which the constitution lias thought fit to tax their legislative 
powers, all the labour being he^y^l on one, and all the leisure on 
the other. The hereditary House is a real Cas* 1 .; of Indolence, 
whore gartered knights and mitred prelates r-e.t at each other, 
and snore in couples. And yet it i^ oonside a highly objection- 
able to talk of reforming “ another place.” There is such a thing, 
w r e are told, as a political atmosphere, by inhaling which a man 
becomes wise mechanically. Tie does not need to study, to con- « 
suine the* midnight oil, or commune with the thoughts that 
wander through darkness, and visit the sleepless in the deepest 
silence of nature. He w ho breathes the political atmosphere knows 
things by instinct. His greatness and his success in life depend 
on the topography of his birth-place — on the moral gases in 
which his infant intellect is steeped — on the number of bipeds 
and quadrupeds at his command — on the dimensions of the masses 
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of brick .and mortar by which he is defended from the elements. 
Be his spiritual organisation coarse or line, he has only to have 
his cradle rocked in the atmosphere of politics to grow up into a 
lawgiver. 

On the lower levels of society, individuals are horn and nur- 
tured for inferior occupations — lor the study of philosophy, of 
literature, or the sciences. ]n these humble branches of know- 
ledge and potty pursuits, low people may make some, figure, 
because in them much depends on genius and strenuous applica- 
tion. Even the vulgar, without any aid from garters or coronets, 
may heap up about themselves the glittering riches of language, 
and ascend over the heights of their own speculations into the 
very heaven of invention. They may range through the whole 
universe of thought — they may even tread within the sacred pre- 
cincts of politics, and be masters of the art of ruling millions by 
the simple exercise of the will and the tongue. But they are not 
on that account a jot the less vulgar, if they inhabit democratic 
localities, breathe plebeian air in the suburbs, and are known by 
ignoble appellations. The power to rule comes by nature, wheioas 
learning and philosophy are the gifts of fortune. There is con- 
sequently no merit in possessing them, otherwise we should see a 
-change in the economy of this world’s aflairs. The true philoso- 
pher is your member of “ another place,” who, in the innate 
dignity of his position, walks into power and emolument; becomes 
a minister and an ambassador, or obtains the vicarious sway of 
an empire, lie stands in no need of ordinary acquisitions. Ilis 
wisdom is in his blood. ITc derives his authority from his ances- 
tors, or rather, perhaps, if v'vHnk more narrowly irlto the matter, 
from the political superstition of the people, who have always been 
addicted to worship idols, without inquiring into their merits. On 
this feeling rest the foundation* of “another place,” which will 
never want moat or battlement to protect it from popular influence 
while the public mind is governed by the ideas now prevalent. In 
good time, reform perhaps mav come, when its great apostles shall 
have perished in garrets, having wa^ed their best* energies in 
struggling bravely to achieve the rccognhi n of just and beneficent 
principles of government. But no matter ; the patriot is not a 
-patriot if he struggle for himself, and mast be content to be a 
martyr if he desire to enjoy a martyr’s roward, naim’y, to live in 
the recollection of his race, and become a name beloved and 
cherished by posterity. 
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^leanwhile the titled and jewelled entity, which from year to 
year sits in slumbering state in “ another place,” may perhaps be 
rudely awakened next winter by its new companion, Wc dislike 
the trade of a seer, and have no aptitude for it ; but looking at 
the rough and obstreperous gentlemen whom the sagacity of the 
country lias selected to represent them in the antechamber to 
“ another place,” we are led to entertain certain expectations 
winch we may as well perhaps keep to ourselves. In other parts 
of tilt* domain of nature, the fleeting is modified by the permanent ; 
but in the institutions of this country it is not so. Here that 
which b permanent receives its impress and bias from that which 
owes its birth to accident, and which comes and goes like the 
shadow's of the clouds. Is this right? Wo presume so, other- 
wise it would he altered, for w~c are a wise people, slow to deli- 
berate, and quick to act. 

One circumstance included within the limits of this subject, 
which has seldom, if ever, been pointed out, may just now', per- 
haps, bo thought to merit particular attention, it is this. That 
while one branch of our legislature is supposed to grow' antiquated 
in the course of a few years, and therefore to need periodical 
renewals, the other is looked upon as all tho Letter for its anti- 
quity, and for being completely out of harmony with the age. 
Croat political philosophers will doubtless he able to assign a 
reason for this, which, to them, will appear satisfactory, though 
not, wt* fear, to us. What they may feel inclined to say w T e shall 
leave them in their wisdom to explain, and state our ow’n vulgar 
view's of what is likely to happen from that sublime arrangement 
which they so profoundly adilvb^ Each success! /e House, of 
Commons, that is elected uy the people, W'ill poss- k less and less 
analogy to the hereditary House : less conformity <q thought ; less 
community of feeling; less forbearance and toleration for ante- 
diluvian usages and sentiments. The old poetical fable, which 
presents a living body allied to r i corpse, will ho realised before 
our eyes. We shall behold tlm fantastic drollery of active and 
powerful realities overridden by shadows, until the timo comes for 
a further development of our constitution, by the reconstruction of 
“another place.” 

Towards this consummation wo are rapidly tending. Until 
recently the popular element in tho body politic seemed to be 
paralysed, as it exercised no influence, and was made no account 
of. Now, however, through a series of fortunate accidents, or 
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rather, perhaps, through the operation of certain irresistible prin- 
ciples, it is acquiring something like an ascendancy, and when 
communities enter upon this part of their career, it is seldom 
found easy to stop them. Every day strengthens the cause of 
progress. Legislators and ministers, the leaders of parties, and 
the loaders of tho press, agree in proclaiming this truth. The 
world, therefore, may yet hope to witness something like real 
wisdom in " another place,” not indeed indigenous and of spon- 
taneous growth, hut transferred thither from without, in ways 
most novel and anomalous. Already the grim passages of reform 
display themselves in the political horizon, though the habitual 
and professional soothsayers of the nation declare they can dis- 
cover no such things, hut, on tho contrary, seem fully persuaded 
that, for centuries to come, everything will proceed in the regular 
track. However, as the future, belongs to everybody, we are free 
to fashion it as we please, and our pleasure is to think that it will 
not in all things resemble the past. 


THE TAUPE It FUNERAL. 

Among the country poor there is no object which appeals so 
touchingly to our commiscratibn as the aged widow. She is often 
alone in the world, a solitary and silent suiferer, where the eye of 
compassion seldom reaches her # ^etroat, and the hand of charity 
doles out but a parsimonious bounty. • The groans bf her misery 
pass unheard or unheeded, and she linger® out the painful 
remnant of a wretched lift 1 uuder the tyranny <<f parish legislation, 
while struggling beneath -In* crushing burthen of age, helpless- 
ness, and want. To her the world is a dungeon, surmounted by 
gorgeous pinnacles and towers, the glories of which she is unable 
to reach ; hut while she .-cos their splendours afar gif, all within 
her sphere of action is gloom and desokuon. Surrounded by an 
atmosphere of blighting poverty, her e« r assailed by the hum of 
.busy life — busy in crime, and teeming with tho seeds of death — 
she looks in vain for sympathy from those whose bosoms are 
estranged by misery, and but too commonly hnrdcm d in sin. To 
her there appears neither ebb nor how in the tu? bid stream of 
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Time. It seems stagnant, and dark with woe. No ray of joyous 
light falls on it, but the hitters of misery are infused with poison- 
ous prevalence, until the noxious draught mingles fatally with 
the springs of existence, and stops the languid current from that 
mysterious fountain. Friendless and forlorn, she lives unpitied, 
and dies unregretted. If she has children, they arc at too great 
a distance 1 to perform their filial duties round the bed of an 
aged mother. They are too scantily supplied, from the paradise 
of enjoyment, to cast any flowers upon the barren path of her 
pilgrimage. The wheels of Time move sullenly along, clogged 
with the accumulating weight of their own cares, and these too 
frequently render them insensible to the severer sufferings of 
those who claim their sympathy. They behold not the writhings 
of a decrepit and deserted parent ; they hear not her sighs ; they 
witness not her lamentations. She is desolate and alone. She 
basks in 1 ho sunshine, but it warms her not : it does but mock 
her misery. The frost of winter is within the well, and the 
waters of life arc congealing at the spring. The tempest roars 
over her dwelling of mud and straw, as if to drown the sighs she 
is perpetually heaving at the dismal uniformity of her lot. 

During a residence of two years in the country, I was an 
eye-witness to much of the wretchedness endured by this bereaved 
class of our fellow-creatures, and of a poor widow, more especially 
^wliose character interested me much, from the unrepining patience 
with which she submitted to a lot of protracted and unrelieved 
privation. I will endeavour to trAcc a few of the very sombre 
shadows of her most disastrous course, pursuing the sorrowful 
detail of her last moments, nr 1 vyhat immediately followed. I 
was in the habit of visiting* her two or three time, a- week, during 
the term of my residence in her neighbourhood ' and, though ruy 
m caus lucre on too narrow a scale to admit of my doing much, I 
did not, therefore, withhold the little I could spare from a store so 
straitened as scarcely to sullice f,-r my own most frugal wants. 

The object of my so limited bounty was in her eightieth year, 
so curved by age and infirmity as to be almost dwarfed, and so 
feeble as to he all but helpless. Her breath camo from her in 
short gasps, as if her lungs had no longer room to play, and hor 
articulation was consequently so obstructed, that to a stranger 
she was scarcely intelligible. Her eye was dim and glazed, while 
the lid, flaccid and shrivelled, almost covered the dull orb, beneath 
which it peered through the narrow opening, with that lack-lustre 
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expression so peculiar to age, on which the hand of infirmity lias 
laid its last burthen. 

The hovel — for such it was — occupied by this bereaved woman 
Lad been originally erected for cattle. The walls were of mud, 
rising about five feet above the earth, surmounted by a narrow, 
thatched roof, double the height of the walls, and so “ o’erpatched ” 
by ill-practiced hands, as, like the clothes of Otway’s hag, and 
no less of the poor old inmate, to speak “ variety of wretched- 
ness.” Within, the naked straw — for there was: no ceiling — was 
covered 'with cobwebs, so heavy with dust asto # be nearly detached 
from the thatch ; and those strong incrustations engendered in 
damp localities, where foul and fetid exhalations continually 
form the most noxious deposits, which had, no doubt, in this den 
of suffering poverty, been the gradual accumulations of years. 
From them there was perpetually disengaged a pungent vapour, 
which considerably impeded the respiration, and inipaited so 
nauseous a smell that it was a positive penalty to remain, even for 
a few minutes, beneath the roof of this miserable habitation. A 
small window, iuserted when the shed was converted into what 
the proprietor, with the plausible discretion of a parochial land- 
lord, termed a cottage, was nearly covered with paper, in older to 
supply the panes of glass which the rude winds, or the ruder 
imps of the neighbouring hamlet, had wantonly broken. This 
aperture, called a window, though it paid no tax to the State, was 
about two feet square, and had been originally glazed, from the 
fragments of a worn-out cucumber frame, purchased, in the post 
town, by the liberal owner of (he widow’s teuement. at the time 
of its erection. There was somrrlv space enough for the admis- 
sion of lresh air — thus, the atrnosphcreVithin was at all times stag- 
nant and unwholesome, The floor, originally paved with broken 
bricks, bad sank into innumerable hollows, so as to rowrter any 
footing, unaccustomed to it numerous inequalities, extremely inse- 
cure. In one corner of the miserable apartment was a straw 
pallet, placed upon the lioor, and covered with a tattered rug. 
Across this was laid a long oaken staff, with which the aged 
creature used nightly to scare the rat,-, when they invaded her 
frequently sleepless pillow. Thcso voraemus creatures were the 
only companions of her nightly solitude * and she was obliged to 
suspend from one of the cross-bcartis that supported the roof, her 
small modicum of meal, in order to secure it from their nocturnal 
depredations. 
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For thin Iiovel the wretched tenant paid nincponco a-week out 
of the half-crown allowed hy fcho parish, leaving one shilling and 
iiincpcnce for clothes and maintenance. Sho had no other 
resources ; and yet, so rooted was her aversion to the coniine- 
ment of a workhouse, that she preferred struggling with the 
severest privations, contriving to live on this pittance, her chief 
food being meal and potatoes. Her boverage consisted almost 
entirely of the leaves of tea which had boon twice infused — once 
by the mistress of one of the few families which had servants in 
the neighbourhood, and secondly hy those servants, who, when 
they had obtained all they could from them, hy repeated applica- 
tions of boiling water, bestowed them upon the widow as an 
acknowledged luxury. These desiccated tea-leaves the grateful 
creature stewed, day after day, swallowing the diluted dingy 
infusion with an expressed satisfaction and relish that would have 
amazed a modem sybarite, and have forced a cry of wonder from 
the sternest of those ancient simpletons who gloried in privation as 
their summum bouum, and in physical evil as the consummation 
of human excellence. As I have already said, her daily food was 
meal and a few potatoes — when sho couhl get them. Beyond 
what casual charity supplied — and this was extremely little — these 
were her only nutriment. And yet sho daily blessed God for his 
mercies, with a feeling* and fervour that lias often melted my 
heart, while it probed my conscience. There w T as nothing coun- 
terfeit in her submission to tho divine infliction — it was radical 
and sincere. Her trial was a sofo one, yet she did not repine ; 
for under every pang of her bereavement she rose from it hut the 
in ore assured that there was insure laid up for her in another 
and a better world. • 

The term of her pilgrimago was now rapidly verging towards 
its cleft#*, The solemn warning of death had been already given, 
in her daily increasing weakness, which reduced her frame to a 
state of pitiablo prostration. 

One morning I entered her dismal dwelling, aud found her 
stretched upon the hard, comfortless bed — on which she had 
scarcely, for years, passed a night of uninterrupted repose — appa- 
rently in the laBt stage of her wretched life. Sho had been 
attacked, the day previously, with cholera, and it had left her so 
feeble that she could with difficulty move her almost fleshless 
limbs. As soon, however, as I entered she managed to raise 
herself from tho hard pallet on which she was lying, and having 
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welcomed my presence with her usual benediction of “ God bless 
you,” began to repeat one of Watts’s hymns, with a pathos and 
fervour that surprised me. Tho tears trickled copiously down her 
grimed and channelled cheeks, as she poured out this humble 
effusion, and talked of God’s mercy, in a languid whisper, hut 
with visible earnestness, as if she lmd been one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his creatures. “What a blessing,” she observed, 
with the same oppressed utterance, “ that tho God of all mercy 
has turned my heart to himself ; for I am happy, even in tho 
miftU of this worldly misery. It has been, however, no world of 
misery to mo ; for though my path is straitened, it is, nevertheless, 
the Christian’s path — and that is a narrow one — to tho paradise 
of saints. My body has suffered ; but, having no sore upon my 
conscience, my mind has been generally at rest. I can die 
without repining, though I ‘rejoice with trembling.* ” 

During this melancholy interview the parish doctor entered. 
This was his first visit since her terrible attack of tho previous 
day. He was a rough, coarse man, with a dim, obtuse counte- 
nance, which indicated insensibility of heart so obviously, that 
you instinctively shrank from his approach. lie seemed hale and 
hearty, though past the prime of life ; but the clownish turn of his 
frame, and his vulgar freedom of address, at onco showed that ho 
was no longer mindful of the “ rock whence lie was hewed, or the 
hole of the pit whence he was digged. ” His intensely black, greasy 
liair, and sallow complexion ; hib dark, glaring eyes, peering from 
under a pair of galled lids, hu which the lashes no longer con- 
sented to grow ; his full, purple lips, scaled, cracked, and fenced 
with a double row of broad yellow teeth ; his large, ungainly 
figure, arrayed in a suit of dingy black, added to his harsh, 
Hibernian accent, altogether lived on the mind of the beholder, at 
the first glance, an impression of obdurate insensibility callous 
indifference. There was p coarse, sinister grin upon his features 
as he entered, which showed how little he was affected by scenes, 
of human suffering. Pacing close by where I was seated-— upon 
an inverted pail, there being no chair among the .poor widow’s 
household stuff — he took no notice whatever of my presence, but 
Walking hurriedly up to the tattered be 1 upon which his miserable 
patient lay, said, in a quick, harsh tone — 

(( Well, mother, how are ye ? ” At the same time grasping 
her wrist, and counting her pulse by a large Bilv^ r watch, that 
ticked almost as loud as a Dutch clock. The poor sufferer opened 
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her languid eyes, and after she had, with difficulty, cleared her 
throat of the phlegm through which her breath wheezed, with a 
dillicuHv painful to hear, replied, in a subdued, husky whisper, 

“ JJadly, sir — very badly. I have no strength. I can but 
poorly breathe. My old limbs ache. There is not an inch of me 
that doesn’t suffer.” 

“ To be sur-c not/’ he answered. (< IIow should there ? Why, 
ye've boon sick enough to kill a horse ; and remember, old 
bodies can’t expect to have the strength of young ones.” 

“ No indeed, sir. I look not for that. 1 hope 1 ain’t impa- 
tient. Man is born to trouble ; and I have proved it. Yet, I 
don’t repine. Ills will be done, who tempers the weather to the 
shorn lamb ! ” 

4 4 Aye, this is all very well. Old wives’ fables, hey? Hut 
ye ’re better — a good deal better than 1 expected to find ye ; for 
I thought to have found ye gone to yer long home. Hut ye ’ll 
do yet. Cheer up, old lady, and prepare for a beefsteak to-mor- 
row. [Meanwhile get. some gruel, and take it for yer supper, with 
a table-spoonful of whiskey in it. There’s nothing like yer warm 
whiskey for a weak stomach — hey.” And, with a suppressed 
laugh, he tapped his exhausted patient on the shoulder with his 
riding-whip. “ Don't forget the whiskey.” 

“Lord help me, sir!” exclaimed the poor woman, with an 
oxiraoidinary effort, “how am I to get whiskey, or even gruel, 
with one-and-ninepcnce a-wcek to feed and clothe me ? ” 

“Get it? Can’t ye ask yer friend, there? People don’t 
visit sick beds for nothing. ’Tis an expensive hobby, ain’t it, 
ma’am ? Ye ’ll get the patient ^hat I recommend, ley ? ” 

“ I shall, sir,” said I, “ though 1 have not much faith in the 
proscription.” 

“ W4mt should you know” about it ?- a she-doctor, I suppose. 
Yo had better leave this, ma’am, to men ” Then, turning to the 
dying widow', lie said, sharply, “ Come to me to-morrow morning, 
and 1 'll give ye some stuff to strengthen ye.” 

“Alas!” sho replied, scarcely now able to articulate, “ I 
■cannot even crawl along my room, much more walk up to your 
Honour's house.” 

“ Ah, hut ye must stir ycrsclf, woman. Walking will do ye 
good. ’Twill make the sluggish blood hound.” 

“ That ’s all past, now'. I shall never walk again. My account 
is summed up.” 
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“ Tut, ye must walk, or, if ye can’t, why crawl, for ye must 
come to me. 1 can’t waste my precious time in running after old 
bodies who are unable to look after themselves. Ycr in charge 
of the parish, and ye must get yer patrons to stump down a little 
more brass for better attendance. ’Till ye do, ye must come to 
me, or ye ’ll get no physic. A doctor of medicine can’t afford, on 
parish allowance, to run after every crone that has the cholic, and 
no money to cure it. I say ye must come to me, or ye 'll see no 
doctor — mind that. I have come once, and, as it is, shan’t get 
a (dear shilling for my visit. Time is money, and I must contrive 
to bting protit out of it in the shape of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Take ycr gruel, mind ; and don't forget the whiskey — if 
ye can get it.” Saying this, he turned upon his heel and quitted 
the cottage ; but after a few moments returning to the door, 
bawled out — “ Mind yo don’t neglect to sec me to-morrow at my 
liou.se, and bring a bottle with ye for the physic, or, if ye han’t a 
bottle, bring a bladder.” Retreating once more from the scene of 
misery, 1 hoard him “ whistling as he went, for want of thought.” 
It were charity to assume this, as a thoughtless man is ever hotter 
than an insensible one. 

Alas ! for the poor, when they are unfortunate enough to he 
committed to “ the tender mercies ” of the parish doctor ! How 
often do they fall victims to the neglect of this mercenary func- 
tionary ! I believe thousands in this so-called happy country die 
yearly of sheer neglect, God forbid I should place all parish 
apothecaries in the same category, blit from my own knowledge I 
can have no hesitation in saying that there arc some among them 
who arc anything but an honour. *o the Christian natjic. 

I lost no time in preparing the gruel, as soon as the man of 
drugs had given me the benefit of his absence, and pouring some 
brandy into it, which I thought preferable to w1ii$kcyjuJ*>t with- 
standing the physicians fiai, presented it to the unhappy sufferer, 
who was now groaning wiih agony. She could only take a few 
spoonfuls. I was induced to stay the longer in this homely dwel- 
ling, as tho dying woman had no regular attendant. A neighbour 
came in occasionally to sec how she wort on, but having herself a 
large family to look after, she could not devote much of her time 
to tho requirements of the aged wido"\ The invalid having 
rallied a little after taking the brandy, I quitted her to make one 
or two visits of a similar kind, which was my daily practice during 
my residence in this wretched neighbourhood. Thci e were several 
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old women, in a condition scarcely less helpless, with no better 
allowance from the parish ; and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could supply the necessities of nature from their miserable 
pittance. Disease is so closely allied to extreme poverty, that 
death frequently cuts off the sufferer without the assuagement 
which is commonly found at this solemn hour of visitation, and 
thus many die, unpitied and unknown, hut to a few of the 
bereaved community by whom they are surrounded, under the sad 
severities of their visitation. 

Before the following morning the poor widow was a corpse. She 
presented a dreadful spectacle. Her features had been so dis- 
figured by rats that she was scarcely recognisable. I repaired to 
the house of the doctor, the parish M.D., for he had purchased ft 
diploma somewhere, and those letters followed his name on a largo 
metal plate upon the door of his surgery. 

“Well,” he said, as I stood before his counter, while a dull 
smilo dilated his large ulcered lips — ‘‘Well, how's the old 
woman ? ” 

“ Dead, sir ! ” 

“ Ah ! I guessed as much ; she hadn't a leg to stand on. 
Well, betwixt yc and myself, the parish won’t grieve. These old 
folks are a serious incumbrance.” 

“Tho incumbrance, then, has been removedi The sufferer is 
now a saint in heaven.” 

“ No ; dye think so ? D’ye imagine those old gossips find 
such snug quarters when they ’re stuffod into the churchyard ? 
The parson tells us sucli tilings, but you know parsons are paid for 
preaching, and pretty stoutly aro wo taxed for tho humbug hey ? ” 

“ Perhaps, sir, you ’ll apprise the parish authorities “F the death, 
and liow attentive you, their stipendiary physician. *» ere to tho 
dying wSfc^n’s wants.” 

“ What d’ye moan ? ” 

“ Precisely what I say. A good morniug and a better con- 
science to you.” So saying, I loft the “ regular practitioner” to 
his reflections* 

The breath was scarcely out of the poor widow’s body when the 
parish authorities sent a coffin-maker to measure it for tho grave. 
The man so commissioned was a Dissenter, and one of that order 
tho most fiercely opposed to tho Established Church. He was a 
Baptist, embracing likewise the extreme views of Calvin, and 
claiming to be one of the elect His hair was cropped close to his 
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scalp, and, though lio assumed a sober, sanctified air, ho was 
nevertheless unable to look the piety he would fain express. 
Though hostile to the Church, lie was encouraged by the guardians 
of the poor, because he made elm coffins for such paupers as were 
buried at the parish expense a fraction cheaper than honester men, 
who chose to eschew the meeting-house. I met him on his return 
from the scene of death. 

“ All ! friend, ’ 7 he exclaimed demurely, “ I *vo a been taking 
the dimensions of one who ’ll have a fiery account to settle in tlio 
next world. I fear that old woman han’t died in grace. The 
king of hell has just got another subject for eternal burnings.” 

I was shocked to hear a man so belie his religious professions 
as to speak thus profanely of the dead, but as he was too ignorant 
a person to understand the sincerity of good* intentions in any who 
disavowed the extreme creed which lie himself embraced, 1 forbore 
to notice his observations, but passed on in silence. 

On the following day the corpse was put into the rough, un- 
sightly coffin, and screwed down. Upon the cover the initials of 
the widow’s name were rudely traced in black paint, with her age, 
seventy-ninO years, in figures that would hare disgraced the junior 
form of a national school. The unfeeling manner in which this 
“ child of grace,” as he claimed to be, put the body into its homely 
receptacle, preparatory to its consignment to its kindred dust, 
disgusted me beyond measure. He turned it into the rough elm 
case as if it had been a lump of carrion. I expostulated. He 
looked unutterable indignation, but did not venture to express it, 
performing, however, the remainder of his sad office^ with more 
decency and apparent respect for the dead. When he had finished 
he quitted the cottage without uttering a word. 

The corpso was now ready for interment, which wasjt<j*take 
place on the following mornii /. The man whoso indecent obdu- 
racy I have just described, though a “chosen vessel/ 7 or “a 
brand plucked from the burning,” as he was wont to declare him- 
self to be, was not ashamed to confess himself the fathqr of three 
children by three different mothers, in addition to seven which he 
had by Ills wife. Such was the “tnfaoialrie sinner” who had 
dared to proclaim that to be a doomed soul which had been 
eminently resigned to the divine chastisements, not only during 
its union with the body in life, but likewise on the eto of its sepa- 
ration from it in death. 

At an early hour the next day two old men were sent from the 
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Union, Hntl in the badges of their social bondage, with a small 
cart drawn by a miserable, loan ass, which had pastured on the 
common, to convoy the corpse to the churchyard. The thin, 
shaggy beast, was scarcely hotter than a living skeleton. The 
cofKn was placed in this rude hearse, and drawn to the southern en- 
trance of the burial-ground, followed by half-a-dozen ragged children 
screaming and bellowing with unconscious indecorum, and occa- 
sionally lifting up their young voices in the coarsest blasphemies. 
Meanwhile the parish clerk, who united in his own person the two 
offices uf clerk and sexton, had engaged four men from a field 
hard by to quit their work for lialf-an-hour, with consent of their 
employer, who was one of the overseers, and hear the body into 
church, whence it was to be shortly conveyed to its final resting- 
place upon earth. No sooner bad the funeral procession, if it 
might he so termed, reached the “ place of graves,” than the four 
labourers in their smock-frocks, unbleached, tattered and filthy, 
their faces, hands and feet begrimed with clay, took the corpse 
from the cart in which it had been deposited, and placed it upon 
their shoulders, when a ragged pall was thrown over it, covering 
them to the waist. They then moved onward, preceded by the 
minister, towards the main entrance of the church. Not a single 
mourner followed. The children, however, somewhat awed by the 
ecclesiastical habit of the clergyman, became silent, but immedi- 
ately rushed to the side of the grave. 

The vicar was a small, pale, dajfpcr man, about fivc-and-fifty, 
who lived only for himself, and loved this world too exclusively to 
have much regard for the nctf. Tie professed to be a friend to 
the poor, but Liis friendship was so entirely confined to ois profes- 
sions, that it scarcely cost him a funeral fee per 'nmum, which 
was ju.^ two shilfings and sixpence. He gave a vast deal of — 
advice, but very little money, concluding that by bestowing so 
mut h counsel gratis, he dissipated a reasonable fortune upon the 
parish. They wore, however, so ungrateful as to offer him no 
acknowledgpient for the boon. His hair had been fresh curled 
for this melancholy occasion, and he wore a broad white silk stock 
that kept, his nose in the air at so obtuse an angle that he seemed 
to hav«' his eye entirely upon hoavon, while his whole heart was 
upon earth, where it was daily accustomed to balance the chances 
of loss and gain with the nicest arithmetical precision. He 
appeared as spruce as a peacock, strutting before the corpse with 
a mincing step, a gradual swing of tho shoulders, and an oeca- 
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slonal dip of the head, like a militia fugleman on parade. His 
curled hair and lavender gloves, ono of which dangled between the 
Angers of his left hand, formed a striking contrast with the 
squalid appearance of the funeral party by which lie was accom- 
panied to the church-door. No relative or friend followed the 
deceased. The coffin-maker preceded the four bearers, and they, 
with the parson and clerk, formed the whole of the procession ; 
the two old men from the Union having retired from the church- 
yard gate as soon as they had resigned their chargo into the cus- 
tody of those who had undertaken, for the 9mall remuneration of 
a shilling a head, to bear it to its final destination. 

When the coffin was placed upon the tressels, the four burly 
labourers sat beside it, squalid with mud, listening with listless 
apathy to the thin squeaking voice of the minister, who read, with 
affected solemnity, the imposing service for the dead. It was, in 
truth, a pitiable sight. 1 was present, and never did I witness 
anything so appallingly sorrowful. Nothing could be more cold than 
the manner in which the service was delivered. The indifference 
of every one engaged was painfully manifest. The bearers, tbo 
clerk — and these, including myself, formed the entire congrega- 
tion — seemed to have caught the feeling of the clergyman, being 
alike insensible to the solemn act they were soverally assembled 
in God’s house to perform. The former, with their soiled faces 
and tattered attire, looked more like the grim ministers of death, 
than sober rustics taking part iu the obsequies of a poor neighbour. 
They were seated close by the coffin, and one of them rested his 
arms on it, gaping round upon the pillars and coiling of the sacred 
edifice, as if it were the first time He had been within the walls of 
a church. The clerk gabbled over that beautiful psalm selected 
for this solemn occasion, with such indecent haste, thnlypw one 
could mistake how littlo interest he took iiy|^t was going on. 

In due time the corpse was ugain the shoulders of 

the bearers and borne to the grave, besi^Hpch it was laid on 
two ragged ropes, that appeared as if tbeynad been. similarly 
employed for several past generations. grave was nearly 

' half filled with water, which was baled out byl;he clerk before the 
clergyman could proceed. So loose was ihe soil abovo, that a 
plank had been fixed on both sides with staves across, to prevent 
the earth from falling in. When the body was ready to bo 
owered, the staves and planks were removed ; but scarcely had 
;his been accomplished than a large body of clay rolled from cither 
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side with a dull heavy splash into the bottom of the pit, nearly half 
filling it. A portion of this was removed with much difficulty, and 
after considerable delay, the body was hurriedly dropped upon the 
remaining mass. Even then the upper part of the coffin reached 
to within lialf-a-yard of the surface. The confusion and busy 
indifference of the parties engaged, during the whole scene, made 
so painful an impression, that my heart recoiled with indignation 
and disgust. The unseemly impatience of the minister was no less 
offensive than the utter absence of feeling displayed by his subor- 
dinate in office, and the four men who had been hired for a shilling 
a head at the parish cost, to perform a Christian duty. 

The remainder of the service, after the body had been com- 
mitted — “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust/’ — was 
hurried over with unbecoming rapidity, lest the damp ground 
should chill the reverend pastor’s blood ; and, when it was con- 
cluded, he skipped from the church-yard into the vicarage with an 
alacrity that showed how little sympathy he had with human 
wretchedness, and how little the death of the poor w T ido>v had 
impressed his heart. In truth, he w\as the idol of his owm worship, 
but I believe he was that idol’s only worshipper. Out of a large 
income of more than tw o thousand a year, of which he did not spoilt 
one fourth part, he distributed not in charity one farthing in the 
pound. lie only gave spiritual counsel, if, indeed, that could be 
said to ho given for which the parish paid him several hundred 
pounds per annum. 

That same evening his demand of half-a-crown upon the over- 
seer was satisfied, and after a few weeks, the lonely spot where 
the poor widow had been interred, under circumstances so harrow- 
ing to a sympathetic heart, had been trampled flat hv the urchins 
of tl^e village school, and there no longer remained any memorial 
of her upon cart! 
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Simllt weotjs with creation was the birth of a spirit, subtle, 
insinunting, and oft times imperceptible in progress, but mighty, 
comprehensive, and all-pervading The most magnificent of 
Nature’s works is too weak to check its course, and the most 
insignificant atom of her frame is not sufficiently unimportant 
to elude its influence. It swoops with its shadowy wing the bright 
glories of the proudest empire, and leaves its impress on the 
leaf that 'whirls in the eddies of the autumn wind. Over city 
and hamlet, palace and hut — over mountain and plain, forest 
and dcscit — over ocean and sky, over earth and its inhabitants, 
over all things animate and inanimate, flows the silent and resist- 
less tide of change. The principle of change, as applied to the 
reproductive operations of animal and vegetable life, is exceedingly 
beautiful, and perfect in its philosophy. However anomalous it 
may seem, it is the veiy spirit of perpetuation — the safeguard of 
future existence- -the intci posing shield between life and annihila- 
tion. The tiansition of the chrysalis to the gorgeous butterfly — 
of the acorn to the kingly oak — of the diminutive seed to the 
sweet flower, whose perfume and beauty gladden the heart, and 
awaken a thousand associations, teaches us that the design of 
change is improvement ; that its f march is onward, , and that 
its destination is perfection. Instructive as it is to’ trace the 
workings of change through the progressive movements of the 
physical world, they acquire tenfold interest when vi<jjvijj} in 
connection with sentient heii r » - ; and the influence of change 
on the hopes, plans, ambitions, and affections of mankind, pre- 
sents to us a page, teeming with greater wonders than fiction ever 
dared to represent, and abounding with pas iages of tl^e deepest 
pathos. Man has generally been chara mused as “fond of 
change,’ * hut this is true only as far as 1 • g irds a change of his 
own seeking ; having exhausted one round tfter another of occu- 
pation or pleasure, bis restless spirit prompts him to ucek fresh 
excitement in untried scenes ; but to the general ami universal 
principle he is naturally averse, and his whole life is e series of 
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efforts to fortify himself against its encroachments, and to sur- 
round himself with treasures, whose durability, he vainly flatters 
himself* will outlast its effacing touch. The schoolboy cuts his 
name in the glossy stem of the beech, under whose waving foliage 
he has wiled away the holiday afternoon, in the vague and 
unexpressed hope that something connected with himself will 
remain when he is gono and forgotten ; the poet travails in 
mental labour, denying himself rest and relaxation, consuming 
the 44 midnight oil” and his health together, that there may ho 
retained, 

* a When the original is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust.’' 

The man who all his life has been scraping up wealth (a 
scavenger generally of the most dirty description), consoles him- 
self, when called to part from it, with the reflection that “the- 
property will be kept in the family and the high-born aristocrat 
is gratified with the idea, that the name and honours of his 
illustrious line will be perpetuated by lus heir, sleeping, all 
unconscious of the coming greatness, in his costly cradle. 
However varied may he the objects which twine themselves round 
our hearts, wo are all actuated by one impulse — to shelter them 
from the swelling stream of Time and Chango ; and we are 
idly busied in erecting our puny barriers against the rising waters. 
Well is it for us, that tho operations of change are (for the most 
part) gentle as they arc mighty, — imperceptibly extracting some 
closely-grasped toy from our reluctant hand, and slipping into its 
vacant place, some new substitute ere we are well aware of our 
loss : happy is it for us too, fiat in jts more startling transitions, 
we possess that pliability which so soon accommodates itself to 
circumstances; otherwise, how could we behold the fragments of 
prodfe*!.- hopes, wrecked and borne away on the restless waves of 
change ? Ilow familiar to us is the exclamation, “ I saw So-and- 
So to-day— haven’t seen him before for years — not a bit altered 
that I can see ! ” True, not that you can see; change may have 
passed its hand liuhtly over his features and form, but arc you 
sure it has not been at work within ? lias not its passing shadow 
darkened his 44 schemes of hope and pride ? ” Is his heart as 
fresh, Is his faith as unsuspecting, are his affections as happy and 
pure, as in the days that arc gone ? Docs be still view things 
through the bright but delusive medium of roseate fancy, or has 
wisdom brought sorrow for its companion, and cold calculation. 
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bred of bitter experience, extinguished the last lingering spark of 
generous fire ? Poos lie enter now upon projects with the energy 
of a mind that believes in the existence of their remunerative 
capabilities, or does he go through them with the dull and weary 
air of one who feels them to bo but “ vanity and vexation of 
spirit ? ” 

Alas ! we know that the kernel may he withered, whilo 
the shell is untouched — that change may sparo tho form, only to 
blight the mind — and that the heart may grow grey, whilo yet 
the hair is bright ! Oh, spirit of change ! cold is thy touch ; and 
thou leavest- in tliy track, tho chill of desolation round many a 
deserted hearth, long time the gathering-place of happy faces — 
the rallying-point of those who arc striving in the world’s warfare, 
and the sacred abode of the dear Penates. Few things are cal- 
culated to make a more painful impression of the nature of 
change, than the view of empty rooms, once containing within 
their walls so much of the warmth and light and joy of life ; 
there is a voice in their silence ever proclaiming tho mutability of 
human things ; the dull ashes in the cheerless grate are emblema- 
tical of the decaying embers aforetime brightly burning in bosoms 
now changed and cold ; tho remnants of string which lie about on 
the floors, are types of the broken fibres which once bound some 
fond heart to a cherished object — severed now, and bleeding, but 
still refusing to quit their hold. It is nothing to tell us that 
“ the change is for the better,” that “ they were glad to leave,” 
that “ they would be much better off when they were gone,” 

Who but has felt the fallacious character of such comfort in the 
bitterness of a parting hour ? Their worldly prospects may bo 
better ; they may, perhaps, have a birger share of the good 
things (as they arc called) of this life ; hut think you that a place 
*to eat and drink and sleep in, constitutes a hmm ? Evejfc“*$he ox 
knows its owner, and the ass his master’s crib and if tho 
brutes discover a predilection for their accustomed stalls, shall 
the spirit feel no clinging to the spot so identified witli its joys and 
griefs — a spot hallowed by affection, and endeared even by 
suffering ; where some we love have lisped their first words, 
and others have breathed their last sighs. 

' Ye weary-hearted exiles in a foreign land, do yc find full com- 
pensation in its warmer skies and richer soil, for the wrench that 
plucked your hearts up by the roots from their native earth ? 
Does the brighter glow of the Ausonian sun counteract tho cold* 
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ness of the stranger’s regard ? Do the exuberant riches of nature 
scattered around you, satisfy the cravings of the banished spirit ? 
Perhaps there is scarcely an individual but feels an undefined 
sensation of regret, a kind of mournful foreboding at the thought 
of change ; nevertheless, like adversity, it has it uses. It is the 
salt in the ocean of life, which, however it may impart a hitter 
taste to its waters, keeps them flowing in purity and whole- 
somcness. Every improvement in science, arts, laws, customs, 
literature, national or individual character, springs from the 
principle of change — it is as a vast thoroughfare, a “right 
of way,” for the ever-sliiftiug and innumerable atoms which 
make the sum of human things” — the “ side-wings," through 
which the u dramatis persona*" of life’s farce, shall >vc call 
it ? or tragedy ? may pass in one guise, and repass in another. 
The existence of change is the life of hope ; and the knowledge 
that no state of things is for ever, has contributed to the support of 
many a luckless wight, who has been fain to console himself with 
those fragments of philosophy, those crumbs of stoicism, shaken 
from the cloth of Plato’s table. 

“ Well,” say they, “ it s a long lane that has no turning, and 
when a chpnge does come, it must be for the better — that ’s one 
comfort ; ” and with the more reckless or despairing, “ Ah ! 
well, never mind my hoy, it will he all one a hundred years 
hence ; ’’ thus illustrating, in their poor attempts at consola- 
tion, the universal expectations which hang upon the movements 
of change. Although the principle of change is the samo in all 
cases, there is a wide distinction in the mode of its ministration. 
Its operations in the physical >forld are gradual, regular, and cer- 
tain in their developments* producing a succession of results which 
may he confidently expected, and so great is thc\ precision, that 
somoKff the finest sciences arc based upon the unfailing order that 
characterises their revolutions ; hut the same power, in its exercise 
over the condition and welfare of man. is more erratic than the 
wildest meteor that ever flashed its beautiful but unearthly light 
across the *palc stars ; such changes have no precedent, nor can 
wo gather from the phases of the last, 4ny indication of the nature 
of the next. The man who lies down to sleep in the proud con- 
sciousness of being the head of a nation, may be awakened in the 
morning with tho intelligence that a numerous company propose to 
themselves the gratification of presently witnessing the loss of his 
own ; while anothor who has pined for years in a dungeon, and who 
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has been of no more account than tho fungus on its mouldy wall, 
may be suddenly pressed into the vacant scat by the same fickle 
and irresistible influence. Natural objects, in the systematic 
accuracy of their mutations, seem (by comparison with tho wilder 
freaks of man’s changeful destiny) to be almost immutable. There 
is the sheet of water, on whose rushy margin, rod in hand, wo 
took our boyish pastime ; it is as bluo and bright as over ; the 
fish leap up with the same joyous splash, and the May*fly dances 
on its sunlit surface as merrily as of yore ; tho thrush whistles as 
blithely in that blossoming orchard, as in the days when we roved 
through it in our predatory excursions ; and cadi well-remembered 
feature of the old house seems, through its ivy-tresscs, to smile an 
invitation to its long- forgot ten visitants. But where are they 
whose hilarity we were wont to join, and whoso hospitality we were 
so often pressed to share ? 

u Some are dead, and some arc gone, 

And some aro scatter’d and alone.” 

How docs the remembrance of the luippy days of old gleam with 
a mournful beauty through the dark clouds of change ! How 
saddening is the thought, that its hand is mighty only to despoil, 
not to restore, the precious tilings of life ! Yet does change 
contain in its full quiver one arrow more keon and deadly than 
the rest. When the eye that has long read in our glances the 
history of our heart’s love, passes by us with a cold and averted 
gaze ; when the face that used to meet us with kindling smiles 
wears “ tho look of a stranger ; ” when we feel that we are no 
longer identified with a single throlj of that heart which once beat 
only for us, then we have the bitter consolation of knowing that 
change lias done its worst work, and wo can smile at its further 
•threatening frowns. It is painful to loso our friends by separation, 
but still wc lose them as frauds, and though distanco rflRy 3ivide 
us, our spirits can maintain their famiLiar intercourse. More pain- 
ful and solemn is it, to lose those who are dear to us by death, but 
still wc lose them while yet affection is reciprocal ; we follow them 
to the confines of another world with officer of tenderneSs and love, 
and when they arc removed from our s ght, their memory is as 
sweet fragrance to our souls. But whci. the thing we love ” 
lives, and is estranged, there is a gap between us, deep and wide, 
which we can neither fill up nor cross over ; then the past is a 
desolation, the present is bitterness, the future is a blank, and 
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the only anodyne the crushed heart can hopo to find, is the lethargy 
of forgetfulness ! Thus dotli the invisible spirit of change steal on 
in its mysterious course, revivifying the flower, but dimming the 
eyes that behold its beauty ; pouring new freshness through 
exhausted nature, but mocking the heart by the contrast of its 
own barrenness ; and thus, leagued with Time, will it relentlessly 
pursue the brightest and fairest things of earth till Heaven’s man- 
date shall declare that time shall he no more, and change, as far 
ns it relates to the existence of the immaterial and immortal, shall 
he fixed in eternal unchangeableness. 


TSTeto iSooks. 


Friends in Council : A Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. 

Book the First. Post Rvo. ,W. Pickering. 

The capacity of thinking, after all that has been said of the power 
of the mind, is a rare, and perhaps in its exercise a painful faculty. 
But few persons think, whilst, according to the quaint expression of a 
quotation of Leigh Hunt, “many think they think!” \\ r e are all 
impressionable, and our sensibilities are pretty equally developed, 
whilst undoubtedly thousands arc born and die who never exercise the 
faculty of thinking so as to produce, even to themselves, a new thought. 
Thinking, according to the interpretation of the word we now adopt, is 
hut observing the relation of thingk, whether intellectual -l physical; but 
who does this for himself ? \vhich of us but ruiwT to *eize the crutch 
which others have made, to assist out of this laberums process. To 
men \^hodive happily in a series of sensations thinking is an intolerable* 
hoie : aimSmmerous literary men subsist only by a vivid revival of 
what the senses have recorded : th? f ;e are your fast writers, and an 
antipathy, compounded of scorn and dread, exists towards the slow 
wretches who would, even in the most superficial style, point out the 
relations of«things by unfolding the processes of nature. The whole of 
our modem education, and much of our pursuits, foster this habit of 
mind. The young ladies, who know more of astronomy than >Ptolemy 
did, still are by no means mentally improved, for it is a mete sensa- 
tional knowledge that they have acquired : and they may know how to 
•number all the constellations of the heavens, or even calculate an 
eclipse, and still have never exercised any power of thinking. It is 
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from this poverty of reflection that our age' is so comparatively small. 
We are great in the aggregate, but certainly small in the individual : 
for we have not the simplicity of ignorance, nor its confidingnesft, 
whilst we have much of the arrogance of knowledge, without the 
mental strength it should bring. 

In the present work, amidst much surplusage in form and some 
tediousness of style, we see the power of thinking. We have new ideas 
upon new subjects. The relations of things undeveloped before are 
laid bare, and the author is entitled to rank as au essayist. It is a 
book that a statesman might have written, and that statesmen may 
read with profit. The author is a lover of wisdom, and his knowledge 
is wide enough to know that every subject may # stretch beyond the 
horizon of Ins mental vision ; and that, consequently, the old dictatorial 
style that plot ended to exhaust a subject is not tenable. Whatever 
proposition he adopts he subjects to the test of otheis, and thus lets in 
light from an opposite side*. Some readers, and indeed most, prefer 
the decisive dogmatism that either fortifies a prejudice, or blocks out of 
their nairow aicnaany opposing opinion : and such will pronounce the 
present author weak because he is candid, and unsatisfactory because 
he is honest. 

We gather as much from his book as it is permitted for one mind fo 
impart to another. We see opinions in a new light, and have new 
relations laid open : at the same time our own reflective powers aie put 
m motion — the greatest benefit a writer can bestow on his reader ; and 
our minds are not only informed but purified. 

We shall select a few samples to give an idea of the mode of treat- 
ment, and thus, we trust, induce the reader to refer to the work itself. 

CONFORMITY. 

(< Few, however, are those who venture, even for the shortest time, into that 
liazy world of independent thought, where a man is not upheld by a crowd 
of other men's opinions, but where lie mu# find a footing of liis^wn. Among 
the mass of men, there is little or no resistance to conformity. Could the 
history of opinions be fully written, it wouldf be seen how large a part in 
human proceedings the lovo of conformity, or rather the fear of non-confor- 
lhity, has occasioned. It has triumphed overall other fears ; ovcjJov^fhate, 
pity, sloth, anger, truth, pride, comfort, self-interest, vanity ana maternal 
love. It has torn down the sense of beauty in the human soul, and set up in 
its place little ugly idols which it compels us to worship with more than 
Japanese devotion. It has contradicted nature in the most obvious things, 
and been listened to with abject submission. Te> empire has been no less 
extensive than deep-seated. The serf to custom '«oints his finger at the slave 
to fashion— as if it signified whether it is an ol I, or a new, thing which is 
irrationally conformed to. The man of letters despises both the slaves of 
fashion and of custom, but often runs his narrow career of thought, shut up, 
though he sees it not, within close walls which he does not ventqr© even to 
peep over.” , 
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ItECIlEATlON. 

u 1 have soon it quoted from Aristotle, that the end of labour is to pain 
leisure. It is a great saying. We have in modern times a totally wrong 
view of the matter. Noble work is a noble thing, but not all work. Most 
people seem to think that any business is in itaolt something grand ; that to 
be intensely employed, for instance, about something which has no truth, 
beauty, or usefulness in it, which makes no man happier or wiser, is still the 
perfection of human endeavour, so that the work bo intense. It is tlu; inten- 
sity, not the nature, of the work, that men praise. You see the extent of 
this feeling in little things. People are so ashamed of being e aught for a 
moment idle, that if you come upon the most industrious servants or work- 
men whilst they are standing looking at something which interests them, or 
fairly resting, they move off in a fright, as if they w ei e proved, by a moment’s 
relaxation, to be neglectful of their work. Yet it is the rcault that they 
should mainly be judged by, and to which they should appeal. Hut amongst 
all classes, the working itself, incessant working, is the thing deified. Now 
what is the end and object of most work ? To provide for animal wants. 
Not a contemptible tiling by any means, but still it is not all in all with man. 
Moreover, in those; cases where the pressure of bread-getting is fairly past, 
we do not often find men’s exertions lessened on that account. There cuter 
into their minds as motives, ambition, a love of boarding, or a fear of leisure, 
things which, in moderation, may be defended or even justified, but which 
are not so peremptorily and upon the face of them excellent, that they at once 
dignify excessive labour. 

“ The truth is, that to work insatiably requires much less mind than to 
work judiciously, and less courage, than to refuse work that cannot be 
done honestly. For a hundred men whose appetite for work can be driven 
on by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken notion of advancing their 
fumilits, there is about one who is desirous of expanding his own nature and 
the nature of others in all directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of bring- 
ing himself and those around him in contact with the universe in many 
points, of being a man and not a machine.” 

LIVING^WITH OTHERS. 

44 In the first place, if people are to live happily together tiiey must not 
fancy, because they are thrown together now, that all thou lives have 
bei ii exactly similar up to the present time, that they started exactly 
alike® and ^mt they are to be for the future of tho same mind. A thorough 
conviction of the difference of men is the groat thing to be assured of 
iu social knowledge : it is to life what New ton's law is to astronomy. Some- 
times men have a knowledge of it with regard to the world in general : they 
do not- expect the outer world to agree with them in all points, but are 
vexed at nrt, being able to drive their own tastes and opinions into those they 
live with. Diversities distress them. They will not see tliat there are many 
forms of virtue and wisdom. Yet we might as well say, 4 Why all these 
stars ; why this difference ; why not all one star V 

" Many of the rules for people living together in peace, follow from the 
above. For instance, not to interfere unreasonably with others, not to 
ridicule their tastes, not to question and re-question their resolves, not to 
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indulge in perpetual comment on their proceedings, and to delight in their 
having other pursuits than ours, are nil based upon a thorough perception of 
the simple fact, that they are not wc. 

e( Another rule for living happily witlx others, is to avoid having stock 
subjects of disputation. It mostly happens, when people live much together, 
that they come to have certain set topics, around which, from frequent dis- 
pute, there is such a growth of angry words, mortified vanity and the like, 
that the original subject of difference becomes a standing subject for quarrel ; 
and there is a tendency in all minor disputes to drift down to it. 

{ * Again, if people wish to live well together, they must not hold too much 
to logic, and supposo that everything is to be settled by sufficient reason. 
Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married people, when he said, 
‘ Wretched would bo the pair above all names of wrotuheilncss, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason, every morning, all the minute detail 
of a domestic day.’ Hut the application should be much move general than 
he made if. There is no time for such reasoning*, and nothing that is worth 
them. And when we recollect how two lawyers, or two politicians, can go 
on contending, and that there is no cud of one-sided reasoning on any 
subject, wc shall not be sure that such contention is the best mode for 
arriving at truth. But certainly it ia not the way to arrive at good tenqier. 

“If yon would he loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary criticism upon 
those with whom you live. The number of people who have taken out 
judge’s patents lor themselves is very large in any society. Now it would 
be hard for a man to live with another who was always criticising bis actions, 
evon if it were kindly and just criticism. Tt would be like In ing between they 
glasses of a microscope. But these self-elected judges, like their prototypes, 
arc very apt to have the persons they judge brought before them in the 
guise of culprits. 

“ One of the most provoking forms of tlio criticism above alluded to, ia 
that which may he called criticism over the shoulder. ( Had 1 been con- 
sulted, ’ ‘ had you listened to me,’ ‘ but you always will/ and such short scraps 
of sentences may remind many of 1 us of dissertations which wo have 
suffered and inflicted, and of which we cannot call to mind any soothing 
cffoct 

« Another rule is, not to let familiarity Swallow up all courtesy. Many of 
us have a habit of saying to those with whomwvc live such tilings as we sfty 
about strangers behind their backs. There is no place, however, where real 
politencas is of more value than where wo mostly think it would be super- 
fluous. You may say more truth, rather speak out more plai^y, to # your 
associates, but not less courteously, than you do to strangers. 

Again, we must not expect more from the society of our friends and 
companions than it can give ; and especially must not exjiecfc contrary 
things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk of traveling over other xninda 
(mind being, for what wc know', infinite): but still wo become familiar with 
the upper views, tastes, and tempers of our associates. And it is hardly in 
man to estimate justly what is familiar to him. It travelling along at night* 
as Hazlitt say6, we eutoh a glimpse into cheerful looking rooms with light 
blazing in them, and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the inmates must 
be. Yet there is Heaven and Hell in those rooms, the same Heaven and Hell 
that we have known in others/* 
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COMPANIONSHIP. 

' '“Milverton. It is a sad tiling to consider bow much of tlicir abilities 
people turn to tiresomeness. You r^e a man who would be very agreeable 
if he were not bo observant : another who would be charming, if he were 
deaf nnd dumb : a third delightful, if he did not vex all around him with 
superfluous criticism. 

“ Elkmcre. A hit at me that last, I suspect. But I shall go on. You 
have not, 1 think, made enough merit of independence in companionship. If 
I were to put into an aphorism what I mean, I should say, Those who depend 
wholly on companionship, are the worst companions : or thus, Those deserve 
companionship who can do without it. 1 * 

t INDIVIDUALITY. 

(( There is one thing that people hardly ever remember, or, indeed, have 
■imagination enough to conceive ; namely, the effect of each man being shut 
up in his individuality. Take a long course of sayings and doings in which 
many persons have been engaged. Each one of them is in his own mind the 
centre of the web, though, perhaps, he is at the edge of it. We know that 
in our observations of the things of sense, any difference in the points from 
which the observation is taken, gives a different view of the same thing. 
Moreover, in the world of sense, the objects and the points of view are each 
indifferent to the rest ; but in life the points of view are centres of action 
that have had something to do with the making of the things looked at. If 
we could calculate the moral parallax arising from this, we should sec, by the 
mere aid of the intellect, how unjust we often arc in our complaints of ingra- 
titude, inconstancy and neglect. But without these nice calculations, such 
errors of view may be corrected at once by humility, a more sure method 
than the most enlightened appreciation of the cause of error. Humility is 
the true cure for many a needless heartache.” 

But wo could fill pages with such extracts, and must therefore leave 
the reader to enter into a contest# with the hook itself : we, in the 
mean time, looking desiringly for the second volume. 


Stories and Studies from the Chronicles and Hist.ky of England. 

By^Mrs. S. C. llall and Mrs. J. Foster. 2 vols. post Bvo. Darton & Co*. 

HisTORf is a necessary study for the voting, and yet they do not take 
to it spontaneously. It is never found that when any pocket-money is 
to be spent that they think of purchasing a history of any kind, without 
it bo that of “Martin the Foundling, and yet history is the very 
foundatioif of modern fiction. Children of a larger growth it must be 
confessed, have had recourse to romance to learn the leading facts of 
our nation's story, and others, besides Marlborough, have known no 
move of it than what they gleaned from Shakspeare’s plays. To this 
Agreeable medium have now been added the Waverley Novels, with 
collateral brandies by Bulwer, James, and a long list. A taste bo 
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universal and indestructible would tend to prove that the fault was not 
all on one side ; and that the literary taste that revolted from the food 
offered to it was justified from the nature of the crude and dry pabulum, 
A long political History of England is like a treatise on chess or mathe- 
matics to a person understanding neither. And a miserable curt 
abridgment, stuffed full of bald facts, such as battles, and the births 
and deaths of people, that a child, and indeed for that matter, a man, 
can have no interest in, except for some human interest to be raised for 
them, is enough to diive them for ever ftom such reading. This has 
long been felt, and many before the authors of the present volumes 
ha\e endeavoured to throw the narratives of the chief events of history 
into an intei esting form. To Sir Walter Scott, however, belongs the 
merit of having conquered the difficulty, and we are inclined to go fur- 
ther even than Thierry, the great French historian, and think that more 
than half of the real history of the period is to he found in “ Ivanhoo.’* 
Certainly, if only one portion could be read, we think more true know-* 
ledge might he found of Richard Occur de Lion’s reign in the romance 
than in the professed history. 

It must not, however, be conceived that every flimsy sentimental 
story, based on the historical fact, is of value. Such unwholesome 
verbiage is worse than unidoalcss history. If nothing but hare sticks 
can be had, let them be planted, and peradventure in a good soil they 
may fructify into truths. The present attempt is wanting in vigour. 
It is history cut out in fine woven paper. It is too fine ; too pure for 
the genuine substance. Like some of our much-admired modern 
painters, all is so smooth, ho glossy, so smug, that it loses its vraisem- 
blance. It cannot be denied that there is a very delicate perception of 
the moralities : a fine sense of the heroic, but a want of boldness und 
breadth, that renders the stories and picluie* weak and vague. Run- 
ning through our history from Brutus even to Victoria, there is, however, 
much that must excite the attention of the young reader, and awaken 
an interest that will induce him to seek further information in the 
pages of the more regular historians ; Aid, if properly inducted through 
the medium of the old chroniclers, probably induce a taste for this 
important branch of literature. We should indeed have said that the 
tiarrative is frequently carried on by means of quotations fn>p tte old 
chroniclers ; and no scholastic leader need he informed flow deeply 
their pages aie imbued with human feeling. The illustrations of each 
monarch’s reign are somewhat ioo brief, and the subjects are not 
selected in a very striking manner ; nor is there any distinctive force 
either of remark or narrative. They howevei supply a want, and will, 
as we have already said, stimulate the cunonty of the young. After 
all, we do not know a more likely mode of inti resting the young reader 
in his country’s histories than giving him the historical plays of Shak- 
speare to read. A subsequent exercise might be correcting or verifying 
such errors of fact and date as occur. 
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The following extract is one of the best specimens of these illustra- 
tions of okl times and crimes : — 

TIIF. PROTESTANTS OF MART'S DAY. 

“Among the many English hearts whom the accession of Mary filled with 
terror and dismay, none beat more anxiously than did that of the Duchess of 
Suffolk, widow of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and lately become the 
wife of ltichard Bertie, a person of liberal education, but of very obscure 
birth, and— danger of dangers !— a Protestant ! ! 

“ 'Phis lady was the daughter and heiress of the ninth Lord Willoughby ; 
and her mother, a Spanish lady of high birth, had been rnnid of honour to 
Catharine of Arrngon. Hut in the preceding reign she had made herself an 
object of hatred to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, by an insulting display 
of her abhorrence for his hideous character, and her contempt for his 
religion. She now felt all the imprudence of this proceeding ; she knew' 
well that her high birth and splendid connections would be altogether insuffi- 
cient to shield her from the vengeance of the remorseless prelate, and 
already beheld herself among the earliest victims of the misguided Mary’s 
sanguinary decrees. 

Two chances of escape remained to her — she must renounce her religion, 
or resign herself to a voluntary banishment from her native land, and it was 
the last that slit' resolved on. But those days were not a*-* ours ; it was not 
at her own good pleasure and in open day that the duchess might depart 
from the land where every hour threatened her with imprisonment, torture, 
and death ; but ill silence and secrecy, cowering beneath the shades of night, 
and in dread of discovery at every step, was she compelled to steal from her 
home, as though hurrying from the punishment of crime. 

*• A license for himself to leave England had already been procured by 
Kiehard Bertie, on the pretext of business demanding his presence in Flan- 
ders, and when news of his safe arrival on a foreign shore reached the. 
duchess, she stoic from her house in Barbican — a region that boasts few 
duchesses nmv-a-days — with her little daughter, not yet two years old, in her 
arms ; and taking boat on the Thames, was thus conveyed to a port in 
Kent, where she embarked. 

“ But when already within sighf of a less dangerous strar i, the terrified 
lady was driven back by stress, of weather, and after much peril compelled 
to put in to nn English port. She fortunately found me ms to re-euibark 
some few (lays after, and at length rejoined her husband at Santon, in the 
Duchy of<^“ves. 

“ And hero the harassed couple began to breathe, but no long time elapsed 
before they were again compelled to Av, by a discovery that the Bishop of 
Arras was on the point of sending them back to the tender mercies of his 
brother prelate, the Bishop of Winchester. Jt was on a dark October night 
that they wdre again driven forth, Bertie loaded with what valuables they 
could diiatc h up in their hurried escape, and the duchess carrying her child. 
Four miles through mud and rain did the desolate wanderers proceed on 
foot, the duchess in daily expectation of her confinement, and with difficulty 
dragging herself along. 

“ At length they gained the town of Wesel, but their appearance was so 
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wild and wretched, that the innkeepers refused to receive them. Over- 
whelmed by this last misfortune, the suffering lady sank exhausted : dragging 
her into a church porch, her husband then left her to make further efforts 
for procuring shelter ; and here, in all the misery and desolation that 
surrounded her, did the unhappy duchess give birth to a son — afterwards 
that Lord Willoughby D’Krcsby, whose name you will see making a brilliant 
figure in the reign of Elizabeth, from whom ho wrung a reluctant and 
ungracious recognition of his rights. Of this event works more diffuse and 
more important than the slight sketch l am here giving you will inform you, 
in your more extended readings — our business is with his suffering mother. 

“ Bertie was, meanwhile, becking anxiously through the streets for the 
abode of a Walloon minister, to whom the duchess had shown kindness 
in England ; and, hearing two students exchange n few words in Latin, he 
Approached, and accosting them in that language, received a direction to the 
house lie sought. Accompanied by the worthy pastor and his wife, Bertie 
now returned to his unfortunate laily, who was instantly conveyed with her 
infant to the parsonage, where all that the most grateful affection c ould 
devise was done for her comfort and restoration. 1 lore she quickly roco\ ered 
her health, and lor some time remained in peace ; a fresh alarm then 
obliged her husband to remove her into the dominions of the Palgravc, and 
the money and jewels they had brought with them being, after some time, 
exhausted, they were reduced to the most hitter distress. 

“ At this crisis a friend of the duchess made her situation known to the 
King of Poland, who invited her at once to his protection ; the exiled family 
readied Poland through many dangers, and after many very narrow grapes. 
But once there, the accomplishments of Bertie soon gained the favour of the 
sovereign ; a large domain was assigned to them by their princely protector, 
and lure they lived 4 in greate lionoure and trawjuillitic,’ till the accession 
of Elizabeth permitted their return to their native land.” 

It should have been added, that tales as louching could 1>c told ol 
escapes from Protestant persecution in those times of “no toleration.” 


A Guide to the Birtji-Towx of Shaksi’erk, and the Poet’s Rlr.il 
Haunts. By George May. Pcap. 8vo. G May. 

• Thouoii many guide-books and d( sciiptions of Stratford-on- A vqp are 
extant, we sincerely welcome Lie present well-timed addition. It 
conveys in a clear manner the present state of the remains associated 
with Shaksperc's name ; and \w- are glad to be reminded that so much 
still exists, though so much and such wilful w;ts*.» lias been made. The 
total destruction of the house in which the j oe' spent hi* last years, 
by the Rev. Mr. Gastrell, in 1759, can never b« sufficiently deplored, 
and we were almost about to be uncharitable enough to say, sufficiently 
execrated. That would have been an undouLfed memorial, and one 
with which the most vivid imaginings of the man could have been 
associated. There was the garden, as planned by himself, and the 
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chambers In which lie dwelt, and where he doubtless received, at that 
last fatal meeting, Hen Jonson and Drayton, as well as all the other 
illustrious poets at previous times. 

The house in Uenley-street, said to be that of his bath, is by no 
means so interesting. Jn the first place, it has undergone very great 
changes ; and again, llicie is no very strong evidence of Shakspcre's 
birth ha\ing taken place there. XHhere is, however, but little doubt 
that he passed a considerable part of his boyhood there, and fiom thence 
started to the great world that he was afterwards so materially to 
modify by bis genius. There are still left also several interesting spots 
that an eft'oit should be made to preserve as much as possible in their 
pristine form and state. The Grammar-school, where he no doubt 
received his small’Latin ami less Greek.” The II. ill of the Ancient 
Gild, underneath the school, where in Elizabeth's days dramatic per- 
formances took place, and where it is by no means improbable the 
young actor and futuie dramatist may himself 1i.t\ e appeared. The 
Chuich has received every proper attention, and is in it sell an object 
of great intei est, and as containing the tomb of the greatest genius of 
modern, and pci haps of any time, is well worthy of every care. The 
Cottage of A ntie Hathaway^ at Shuttery is also in tolerable preserva- 
tion, as is the old English mansion of the Hueys at Charlecote. 

It would seem that there is still sufficient remaining of the haunts 
and home of the poet to make his birthplace a grateful rendezvous to 
all who, feeling ardently towards his works, desire to indulge that 
personal affection which it is impossible not to feel towards an intel- 
lectual benefactor of the race. Every means should be takon to preserve 
Stratford-upon-Avon as an old Elizabethan town, as neatly as possible 
in arco! dance with the modes of life in Shakspere’s days. 

If the subscription now going forward should realise enough to found 
a college for aged and infirm poets, giving the preference to Dramatic, 
it would be a woithy memento, and form a nucleus that might draw 
the genius of present and succeeding times round the tomb of the 
great one. 

There are many curious and interesting details in th> little volume, 
and we sincerely recommend it to fill proceeding t- or desiring an, 
account ofc^he place and its memorials. 
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CHATTER XXV 

DISASTERS OF MESSRS. SHORT AND TJA1NTON — MISS 3VJf 
seniors disco i use with ham —mart accumi*ami , 

MAlFS — KUIS 01 MR. WALTON « 0> 

“ Here ’s a pretty concern ! ” ejaculated Mi. Walton, suddenly 
opening Mary b dooi, one morning bcfoie she was up. In each 
hand he held an open lettoi ? J 1 is face nas latheied for shaving 
and he was enveloped in a thickly wadded di csm ng gf wn. 
“Here is one disastei — and hcio is another. Twodisastc s*by 
tho same penny post 

“ What has happened ? ” said Maiy, fitting up in bed 

“Every bad thing that <5ou/t21iippf n,” nud Mi Walton, “1ms 
happened— is happening — or is about to happen it is the suio 
forerunner of — of — a forerunner of*-Vlaiy, deal, just wipe the 
lather out of the corner of my mouth — jv*h ! — the buic forerunner 
of — and nostiils too — puff! — tin Mite forcrunnoi of uttei ruin to 
the most patriotic schemes cve T dc used to make a foitmae.” • 

“ But tell me what it is that has happened/’ said Mary, leach- 
ing her shawl from the back ol > chair, and folding it round her 
shoulders. 

“ Why, Bainton has been shot at with i blunderbuss loaded 
with pebbles and rusty nads.” 

And wounded ? ” cried Mary. 

“ I ’ll tell you presently,” exclaimed Mr. Walton, clamping his 
h$nds. 



* Continued from page 405, Vol. VI. 
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TJIL DllEYMLIt A\l> w * 4na yfa- Wk 

While aft* uts woio in this po^ * arrived 'Ql^' 
the Jich spinstti sister ot Mi Walton, to fthaifc {ijfftirztftty ft&ftioft 
has ha u in uk Mi^s 7 utlitli Walton novel ^Ctitered ft fcdttae, b03b 
in a ^ui j>i lsin^l v "boil time she made horset’ acqnahfcfcfcd 
the go Mp, s melil, \ e vatious (arts, and llhbfsal Sttttgfafeg 
in tin house md lie i^hhouihooel, and what ea^h person tbdttrlji| 
of each pc 1 sou on the ill natuied side of the mirnh *t( 4^ dtiE 
m pumpm benants, 1 lundusscs, and ti 


belief * ^ < fop ^ 

On the morning of the tlmd da) aftei her ni rival, a « 
•with an ui ef impoitance, to ha\c a little ptivate 
with Mil) ^ ,i j* 

“I am o( (out so awaio, Mai),’ said she, m a formal voiCC, 
‘‘that you li i\e hioheu oil pun engagement with Mi Aichor. 
I need not tdl^ou, I hope, that it gi\es me gicit aatisfaction, 
and I e online nel )oui piudimc and good sense — piudcncc and 
common sc im —so far as that nntter is concerned He was a 


man of no piofcssion- hid no ehlimte stinding m sou e-tce Ho 
had eudently pisbcd Ins life in a useless wa) — idle 1 and fruitless 
studies, h tiling to no substantial income, and appealing to havo 
consult i ihl pie tensions founded upon nothing certain lfis undo, 
I am told is a uspee tabic man enough, and foi that vciy icuson 
I lia\e no bdici th.it he mil realise .ui> of his nephew’s cvpecta- 
tions Uu> are not upon vei> fiiendl) teims 1 undci stand I 
thcrcfoie commend voui tnnl decision cxtiemcl), and think you 
have acted with bccumin./propri e tee 

“ I should do wrong, aunt,” baid Mai), “ to allow you to think 
that any of the icasous )ou have adduced had the least influence 
in causing me to bicak oft ni) engagemynt with Mr. Archer ” 

“ Indeed 1 Then I am son) hi you, Mary. It seems I gave 
you ciedit foi something moit 4, nn )ou possess.” m 

“ res,” said Mai), coolly. 

“ Peril ips he was the fii H t to intimate a chango of sentiments,” 
added Mibb Judith, spitefull) 

“It is ended, aunt,” baul Marv, " an 1 t should he glad not 
to speak fuither upon it. My admiratioi md sisterly regard, 
Mr. Archei will always have. 

Miss Judith Walton diew m a long breath at tlnr and her 
expxession of face assumed the charaoUi of an angr) bird in a 
cage. She gave a strut and a flounce across the room, and then 
returning to Maiy, began to speak m a sharp and very quick voice. 

1 1 2 
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“I have heard all rtidodt your affair with the man Harding. 
It has been very closely hushed up ; but how is it possible such 
a thing could be kep j close ? llis constantly hovering about the 
house — his throwing himself in your way in the streets — his 
calling every morning of his life to see you while in Dublin — his 
patrolling nightly in the character of an amorous swain, round 
this very cottage — his standing and heating his breast under your 
window, are among the most audacious things the world ever 
heard of!” 

“ Jt is the first time I have heard of some nf them,” said Mary, 
colouring, “and alllhe rest are grossly misinterpreted.” 

“ What should I think,” exclaimed Miss Judith, “of the scene 
that took place at Mr. Short’s house in Dublin, where this ruffian 
mechanic pulled the scarf from your shoulders, and was only 

prevented by the timely entrance of Mr. Short, from ” 

“ 1 beg, aunt,” interrupted Mary, “ that you will cease to 
repeat these coarse calumnies — these shameful perversions of all 
truth.” 

“ Perversions do you call them ? Did not this mechanic abso- 
lutely pay court to you — pay you addresses, in his rude way ? Did 
he not even venture so far as to make some proposals ? ” 

“Never!” exclaimed Mary, “never, by word or look, or 
movement. And you must allow me to tell you, aunt, at the same 
time, that I should consider the affection of such a man as Hard- 
ing, nothing but an honour to any woman, however indisposed she 
might he to accept it.” * 

“ Have I lived,” cried Miss Judith, with upraised hands, 
“have I lived to hear one of my family utter so degrading a 
sentiment — the love of a .mechanic no disgrace tc woman of 
education and gentility ? We are come upon pre itj times if a 
mechanic i: thus allowed to creep up the sleeves of gentlefolks,- 
and he treated as their equal, till it quite turns his head.” 

“llow many members of parliann at were once mechanics? ” 
inquired Mary. “ How many influential merchants were once 
mechanics \ How very many men of science and the useful 
arts — and even in the fine arts — wero mechanics ? How many 
benefactors of their species in these and many other ways were, 
in the commonest acceptation of the word, working men ? ” 

Miss Judith Walton stood confounded for several seconds with 
her mouth open ; but a keen thought flashed upon her mind, 
and gathering herself up for an overwhelming blow, she cried, 
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or rather screamed, “And when this shipwright genius of 
yours becomes a member of parliament, I shall have no Objection 
to his paying his addresses to a niece of mine — provided his 
qualification is bond fide." 

With these words the gown and petticoats of Miss Judith 
Walton flapped against the opening door, then flapped against the 
wall, and she retired, leaving the field to Mary, who began to put 
her hair in order with a smiling face, after all this fluster. 

Mary gradually fell into a train of thought which resulted in the 
determination to adopt the course which she felt best suited to the 
position of affairs ; and with this view she* immediately sought 
Ellen Lloyd. The conference did not last long, and when it ter- 
minated Ellen Lloyd remained standing as if in a rapturous 
dream, while Mary hastened to prepare for their immediate 
departure for the cottago in Wales. 

Mr. Walton offered no opposition to Mary's going, as he had been 
made aware by his sister of her very unpleasant scene with Mary, 
and he therefore thought that his daughter’s absence at this junc- 
ture, for a visit of a week or so, might prevent a rupture of a kind, 
which, for her sake, he was very anxious to avoid. 

The ladies in question accordingly departed the next morning, 
after taking leave of Miss Judith Walton, a ceremony which 
she took care to render as disagreeable as possible, under the 
guise of most scrupulous politeness. 

Mr. Walton had never agreed very well with his sister, as may 
be readily imagined, lie now, however, did his best to repair the 
breach between her and Mary. ITe took her about to see tho 
wonders of Portsmouth and (Josport; he went little excursions 
with her, and got up several <1 in non parties, to which he usually 
invited one or other of tho officers of the garrison, who had per- 
formed with him in “ Tit.: Anflroriicus.” Miss ^ydith^Walton 
was rapidly advancing to her most amiable state of mind, and had 
even got up a little flirtation with the morone-faced major, who had 
played Aaron , when intelligence arrived of tho stoppuge of tho 
hank oLMessrs. Bray and Toller, in which the whple capital of 
the Anflo-Celtic Company was lodged— and Mr. Walton saw that 
ho was quite ruined. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

archer's SOLITARY LODGING.' — AN unexpected visitou. — INWARD histories. 

— -LANDMARKS AND STAR-STEERING. 

The wind blow high, in the twilight of an autumnal evening, as 
Archer sat, with a desponding and wretched face, at the window 
of his solitary lodging. Jt was a lonely farm-house, near the sea. 
Fronting his window was a broad lawn, with one old, black fir-tree 
in the middle, whoso lower houghs extended, in a wide-sweeping 
circle, down to tlic* grass, which was unshorn and deep. The 
lawn was terminated by a stone wall, not quite breast-high. On 
the other side of this was a great ploughed field, bounded at the 
opposite end by a high bank of shingles, sloping down to the sea, 
which it thus hid from view, except when in seasons of tempest 
and high tide the white points of the spray sprang up and dashed 
over it. 

The wind, though warm for the time of year, blew yet more 
strenuously ; but between the gusts Archer thought he heard a 
powerful voice in the distance, singing — it seemed ns if in 
responses to the wind. Presently, a dusky figure ascended the 
bank of shingles, and remained there a minute or so, looking 
black and solid, against the pale green and platina streaks of 
the dying twilight. The figure then descended the shingle hank, 
and crossed the ploughed field rapidly, with a gait curiously 
partaking of the clastic and the lounging* [lc approached in the 
direction of the farm-house ; and, arriving at the stone wall, he 
placed his hands upon it. and vmulted over into the d«-ep grass of 
the lawn. Archer rose with emotion, and hastened out. to meet 
him. It was Michael Salter. 

Aroher g-teted this unexpected visitor with all the cordiality of ' 
a reviving heart, (for besides personal regard, be felt as if help 
and strength had come to him), mingled with the profound admira- 
tion and intellectual respect which many crowding reminiscences 
of their former acquaintance inspired. They entered house 
together. * 

Michael Salter was a short and rather thick-set man, whom a 
casual observer might have taken for a Welsh farmer, or perhaps 
a cuiatc with a “ living ” among the mountains ; while to others, 
his grey blue eyes, and almost flaxen hair, hanging in long waves 
upon his shoulders, might have suggested a Saxon origin. He 
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had a bald monastic crown. A great black silk shawl was wound 
several times round his neck. As to his ago, he was one of those 
men whose age cannot be well guessed within twenty years— varying 
with his mood and subject of thought or discourse, from thrty to 
fifty. He slowly unwound his long black shawl, with a smiling face, 
threw it into his hat, which it nearly filled, and soatiug himself in 
front of Archer, said, in a gentle, low-toned voice, (singularly at 
variance with the tones lie had just been giving out on the sea-beach), 
“Well; I come like a weird brother to visit you. I heard, by 
accident, of a melancholy gentleman with a hook, in these parts, 
and it struck me, for several reasons, that it*might he you ; so 1 
■came, as you see, upon a high wind, which just dropped me on the 
other side of the shingles. How has it fared with you this many 
a day ( You look in good case.” 

“Oh, hut I am not,” said Archer, half relapsing into his 
morbid state. “I am in a very had case — ruined in heart and 
hope, and in nearly all my future prospects.” 

“ I should never have conceived it, to look at you. Perhaps 
you only fancy it. Some things have gone painfully with you, 
and so you feel, for a time, that all *s over with you. But I can’t 
think this is really so.” 

“ It is,” murmured Archer — “ I begin to fear it is. My youth 
has passed from me, — and where is my maturity ? ” 

“ Why, in another and stronger youth, to be sure. At any 
rate, you are well in health.” 

“ Pretty well,” said 'Archer, " hut getting very sick of myself, 
and all things.” 

“ Do not talk in tills wa} f . Jfou are in good health, I see ; 
rather thin, hut that ’s best for a literary man ; pale, too, hut this 
is, you know, the natural * hue of thought;* and for the rest, it is a 
grievance which you have J a ken to heart more deeply than wisely ; 
and you w ill get over it.” 

“ What do you allude to ? Have you ” 

“ Y"es ; I have heard certain pandeao echoes of the woods, 
where tall masts arc grown, and have pieced together the skirts 
and breast-folds of sundry floating cloud concealing 1th e capricious 
boy-archer. ” (Here Salter smiled with a look of kindly interest, 
and his voice sunk to a sweet tone, while his blue-grey eyes shone 
with humorous intelligence.) 

“ You astonish rac,” said Archer, " How- can you have heard 
Anything of thi* ? ” 
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“ Ah, ouo does come to hear things sometimes, in the strangest, 
roundabout way, or in an equally extraordinary direct line. The 
world is full of electricity — mentally no less than physically. We 
are one moment working some new engines in England, and the 
next draining a marsh in India; we are walking up a dark lamp- 
less street in Portsmouth, — and presently we are wandering round 
a dazzling obelisk in Egypt, with upturned eyes, and sun-scathed 
fingers, as we copy the hieroglyphics upon our parching paper ; — 
perhaps wc are asking dark questions of some unmoved queenly 
mystic of a spliynx, or perhaps speculating in front of an enormous 
god, who sits — a hulk of stone, with thoughtful lips, sealed up, yet 
lialf-smiling, and eyes turned inward on eternity. The familiar 
and tho sublime alternate in us, with easy transitions. Now, we 
look at a beautiful young girl ? B face, seen by gas-light through 
a shop-window in Faris; — we turn down a dark, narrow, vicc- 
bcwildered passage, — monsters, or their victims, jostle us, — and 
the next moment wo shoot up, and find ourselves close heside the 
brightest star of night, and struggling with its rays, which aloue 
prevent our entrance.” 

Archer shifted himself on his scat with a look of rapture, and 
took a long satisfactory breath. lie felt carried out of himself, 
and all the petty interests and cares of life, even as he had been 
in former clays when listening to the magnificent abstractions and 
outpourings of Michael Salter. 

“ By similar electricity of thought,” continued Salter, 14 our 
friends' secrets are sometimes brought t6 our tingling, but not 
.impertinent cars ; for even sympathy, when undesirc d, may be 
best displayed by shunning knowledge.” 

44 Sympathy like yours,” gaid Archer, 44 bo per 4 -ctly generous, 
so devoid of the least ti$ge of egotism, selfishness, or mere 
curiosify, co f uU not be fel^ otherwise than gladly and gratefully. 
1 wish you would let mcjtell you my whole story — my inward 
history, and as much of external events as may be needful to illus- 
tration — since last we met.” 

44 Tell me the inward, I shall guess most of the correlative out- 
ward things. But is there any good in telling me this — will my 
hearing it be of any use to you ? * ' 

-Of the greatest use,” exclaimed Archer; 44 1 shall thereby 
obtain a relief to my feelings, which I cannot otherwise find, and 
shall be enabled to see my bcBt course in that future, which at pre- 
sent fills my mental vision with little else but pain, and doubt, and 
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perplexity, and an oppressive sense of the futility of all exertions. 
Can one, so full of all manner of energies as you arc, listen with 
any degree of patience to this '{ ” 

“ Certainly ; first, because I would show myself a friend, and 
also because I shall hope to communicate a Promethean spark, to 
re-illume your sphere of nmn. Besides, these sorts of intellectual 
confidences and autobiographies arc always a compliment to any 
one who is chosen as their depository. So, proceed at once. 
Begin in the middle — I can dart back upon the threads, from 
time to time, as we go on.” 

Archer began with his engagement to Mary in Canada, and 
then by degrees he told Michael Salter all his history — all his 
troubles. lie hesitated a little when he arrived at his last 
interview with Mary, and with Harding. Men who watch the 
operations of their own minds, are, nevertheless, open to self- 
sophistication, almost equally with the ordinary run of mankind, 
when their own personal feelings are concerned. Archer, how- 
ever, was not unconscious that in his final behaviour to Mary ami 
to Harding, he did not make a very magnanimous figme ; but he 
tried to ‘‘account ” for it all by the pardonable mistake under 
which he had acted. He therefore hammered his way through 
this part of his story as w'cll as ho could, though Michael Saltier 
remained provokingly silent during every pause. Archer also 
passed rather too slightly over Ellen Lloyd, except that he spoke 
rapturously of her with reference to music and poetry. lie briefly 
stated the straitness aruf pjccariousness of his worldly circum- 
stances, at which his listener smiled with an amused* expression. 
Lastly, he came to literature. litre ho was diffuse on every 
point — here he unbosomed his struggles«ind griefs, and aspirations, 
and despondencies, without r»^crvc. 

* During all this time, Michael Salter had sat reclining back^vith 
his heels upon the upper rail of his chair, his arms folded, and his 
chin upon his breast. lie now slowly unsettled himself, end drew 
his chair near to Archer. 

“Give me leave to speak first,” said Mkhacl Salter* in a low- 
toned voice, “of that part of your nar. ative which relates to 
Miss Walton, and to Harding.*’ 

“By all means,” said Archer, with a sigh. 

“It has, no doubt, been,” pursued Michael Salt( »■, “a very 
painfiil business. As to your final conduct in the matter, you 
seem to havo behaved just as badly as men always do in such 
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affairs. I know there is this excuse, that you were acting under 
erroneous impressions; nevertheless, — from you, a trained intellect, 
one familiar with subtle speculations— a poet, and a man of letters, -r- 
pardon me, if I say one might have evpected better tilings. You 
have written to Miss Walton, of course ?” 

“Yes,” said Archer, rather hesitatingly ; “yes — but I have 
not " 

“Not posted tho letter ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Oh, fie ! her conduct has really boon noble and straight- 
forward, and in all respects without reproach. If her love for you 
had ceased, do not forget that yours had ceased first. That 
seems clear — and it is equally clear to me that you never had any 
passion for each other. You were thrown together in a foreign 
country, and had an accidental moment of mutual tenderness. It 
was a great mistake to treat this as a serious affair for life. But 
after all that subsequently occurred— and at last — not to write ! 
Oh, send her the letter. 1 ’ 

“ I will — 1 will,” said Archer ; “ I have not treated her well 
in this delay ; but you can apprehend how very painful — ” 

“ Yes — we aro constantly called upon to sacrifice our own 
feelings — and very often we cannot do it. And Harding ? 11 

“ I am unable to write to him at present, as I do not know 
where he is gone.” 

“ See now what you have done to that man ! How will you 
repay the injury? You lifted his*ityiucf high above his condition 
— placed him upon a level with yourself, and assured him that it 
was his rightful place — whifch, in my judgment, was not — for 
he is evidently a man who ought to lead the nobler energies of the 
hand-working class, and not to sit with idealist workers. Now, 
what is he* to think ? — what reaction may not his mind sink into*? 
lie will consider himself as one who lias been deceived and led 
astray — all his implicit faith and reliance, all his best aspirations, 
will be destroyed — and disbelief in tho moral value of superior 
intellect yi\\ be established, and w ith it, perhaps, a dogged resolve 
to abjure every species of refined knowledge, every poetical, ele- 
vating, and spiritualising influence. In addition to this, he goes 
away with a broken heart.” 

“ But what can I do ? ” 

“Write to him, and address the letter to the care of some 
friend of his, to ho forwarded. Sooner or later it will find him. 
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Your letter found mo by that means, after wo had lost Bight of 
each other for years.” 

“ Perhaps ho may write to Mr. Bainton.” 

“ That will do, 1 dare say. But while you have explained so 
clearly all the points of deficiency in sympathy between yourself 
and Miss Walton, I am surprised that you should have omitted to 
touch upon the various sympathies which manifestly do exist 
between yourself and her golden-haired friend.” 

“Abstract sympathies,” said Archer, “similarity of tastes — 
I see whom you allude to.” 

“ Such abstractions, for instance,” continued Michael Salter, 
“ as a devoted love for all poetical things — a fine sense of Art, in 
its widest and noblest sense — an imagination harmoniously blend- 
ing with, and enhancing the understanding — a graceful, sylphidc 
form — eyes, equally dovelike and ethereal.” 

“ Ilow can you possibly collect all these * abstractions,’ as you 
call them, from anything that has fallen from me ? ” excluimod 
Archer, with evident emotion. 

“ A most fascinating naivete,” pursued Salter, with humorous 
gravity — “ a voice of that sweetness which sinks into the hearer’s 
breast. As to the devoted feeling she entertains towards you — ” 

“ You surely,” interrupted Archer, turning pale, “you surely 
do not say all this merely from what I have told }ou ? You have 
known Ellen Lloyd 1 ” 

Michael Salter smiled. “Yea, she was once a pupil of mine.” 

“A pupil!” 

“ I got involved in difficulties from the total neglect of my 
worldly affairs, and as it was requisite to d© something, J went to 
Belgium, and was organist in one of tho cathedra L there for some 
years. The Miss Lloyds pass'd a summer in Brussels, during 
Which time I gave lessons to Ellon Lloyd, then a girl of* sixteen.” 

“ You astonish and delight me,” said Archer. “ This accounts 
for her style. She plays tin piano-forte with a sostenuto effect 
that has always reminded me of an organ , and she continually 
introduces cathedral chords, in preludes to herself, ^is if her 
thoughts were soaring harmoniously round \ he vault of heaven.” 

“ I know,” said Michael >S alter. “ But io return to the matter 
of literature. I feel with how pure a devotion you bate pursued 
your studies. Y T ou are the model of what a literary mr n should bo 
—A devout reader., an earnest thinker, a careful student, — possess- 
ing a philosophical, and, in its highest sense, a practical mind, 
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grafted by patient toil upon a poetical one ; you have invention, 
structure, and draw character with a subtle hand ; you are an 
honest politician, with a good smack of the violence of the times ; 
and you have a strong and polished pen, with a clear and pungent 
style. But all this, and more of the kind, will not make you a 
popular author. You want force of character in yourself; a 
stronger individuality. Excuse my saying this, for I do it in all 
true regard. You want will ami active passion ; something of 
that reckless energy which forces a way through all obstacles and 
minor considerations, and which, besides making its identity felt 
in the literary world, makes also a personal impression upon con- 
temporaries. You stand aloof ; you write notes ; you never go 
near auy of them ; they take no personal intcicst in you, and 
therefore give you no help by their public criticism and notice. If 
you wore, by fortune, or by personal character, independent of all 
assistance, this isolation were very well, if you liked it beat ; but 
as matters stand with you, it may be ruinous.” 

“But my circumstances,” interposed Archer, “ do not now 
enable me to frequent the society even of literary men, whoso 
habits are generally inexpensive. Besides an indisposition to much 
society, a variety of adverse circumstances environ me.” 

“ That” said Salter, “ is just what I meant to exclaim against. 
You allow circumstances to command you — not your soul, but your 
external man — for more than need be. You want more confidence 
— a more powerful conviction of your own truth. Those who have 
this, walk in and out where aiuf wlieA they please. Self-confi- 
dence, undisguised, and rejoicing in its own strength, disturbs and 
humiliates others wliQ are wtak and small of soul, am‘ makes them 
tingle all over with spit# and resentment, as often sees ; 
while to the truly powerful spirits nothing is more delightful. It 
illvstrates wlmt they feel. They recognise in it a man full <of 
something great, who has an implicit belief in that greatness, and 
iu himself. These are the men to -eck. And circumstances are 
in favour, and not against one like you, in doing so.” 

“ I ciymot do so," said Archer ; “ I have lived a solitary life 
too long, so that any such efforts, if not out of my power, a*e 
extremely distasteful to me.” 

“ Then don’t do it,” said Michael Salter, proudly. 

“ 1 cannot abandon literature,” added Archer, with a depressod 
air ; “ neither does it appear that I am very fit to succeed in it. 
But wlmt else am I fit for ? ” 
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( ‘Do not think of abandoning it,” exclaimed Michael Salter, 
nor seek to live by it. You have the highest qualities for it, if 
you will abandon the thoughts of popularity and reward. Live* 
my friend, how you can ; a trifle will suffice, as you do not ‘mix 
with society;* and devote yourself more than ever to the labour 
you delight in, and the art in which you excel. If your dreams bo 
high and well founded, they will some day germinate into corres- 
ponding works, and take their due position among the structures 
of immortality. Why should we, who can devise now things, lose 
so much time in the scraping and polishing of outrides t Leave 
after-times to * find 1 a publisher, and correct your proofs. But 
now, \\ hilc you live and arc full to overflowing, pour it out into the 
best vessels that come to hand, whether of gold or of iron, of 
porphyry and jasper, or of common clay. See ! Archer, here is 
a memorandum of my work during the last year.” 

Michael Salter, after searching in two or three deep pockets, 
exhumed a folded paper, which he thrust into Archer’s hand. 
Archer opened it, and began to read. 

“ Virtue in the cradle, and Vice in the school, being an Essay 
on training for the Ideal and the Practical, in their highest 
natural Relations.'' — “ A Plan for altering the Climate of India, so 
far as relates to Poison in the Air.” — “ JIow to render a whole 
Army insensible for half an hour — granted a few hours’ time 
for the erection of a certain Gasometer.” — “ How to devise the 
greatest work mankind now wants, and how to die in the host way 
to ‘ set it forth,’ and teaelp devotional belief in it.” 

“ Another time ! — another time ! ” cried Michael Salter, “ read 
the rest alone. But in your own book, my friend, and your pros- 
pects from it, do not bcdccehcd. 1 will take its silent place 
beside such labours as you will find in that paper. It will give you 
a literary future— it will do n ‘thing for your present life, fyich 
is the condition of letters in our country — such tho state of know- 
( ledge in the w'orld, which esp -dally prides itself upon its practice 
and its facts. Write your book — bestow ah your bebt pains upon 
it — and cast it upon the waters of the noblest seaward river, 
leaving it as a legacy to the world, as the ^orld is, wliicli would 
starve us, precisely because it needs what wo have to teach.’* 

“ Sometimes,” said Archer, “ I am full of hope that I do not 
work in vain, although I may never live to see the 'Wilts ; but 
sometimes my spirit desponds— my heart almost dies within me — 
I recollect how many have toiled all their lives under a delusion — 
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a false estimate of their own powers, or of the importance they 
attach to their ruling passion — and at these times it seeing to me 
that all J have done, or can do, will put forth no roots l^ 1 
grave — will lift no self-renewing head to shoot upward toward^ tho 
morning.” * 

“ Hope for no more of nature and mankind than truth aW 
justice; expect no less; and smile at destiny,” exclaimed Micha&l 
Salter, rising with energy. “The common seed readily findsJk 
a soil— the winds may carry it whither they list, — and the 
common weed groweth where nothing else will spring ; but the 
lustrous palm-tree* the mighty cedar, and the bright ecstatic 
flower claim (heir peculiar earth and air, which most assuredly 
they find, or else sink back upon the bosom of their Creator. To 
do his utmost, and to expect the least reward, or none, is mail's 
best virtue and wisdom. Dues this destroy thy hope — doth it 
cast a mist before thy prospect, and damp thy energies, which 
would rather have followed the giunts of an hour ? Hope ever — 
hut hope strongly — that is, with a heart of aspiring flame, and 
the wings of reason, ihich atom in each planet has its appointed 
duty, its work and its wages ; but the workman, make what else 
lie may, makefch not his own hours. Primitive substance and its 
periods of being, are beyond us. We see that law here in all 
otfr noblest labours — our grandest designs — for God is a large and 
truthful paymaster ; but, to use a homely figure, with a high 
reverence, be always payeth his labourers on the Monday morning, 
and never on the Saturday night. First the work — then the 
patience — then, if any, the reward. Tho Sunday of God and 
Man must intervene — a day v of rest set apart from e arth -labour 
for looking upward, add feeling upward, after yum own way — a 
day to adore the star you Rave chosen as the type f an immortal 
course, and by whose divine smile you wish to steer through thq, 
troubled surge of lifo. Is not this a sustaining thought— do not 
these emotions, rooted in eternal nature, give to us a just self- 
centred power? You nro called a. flimsy dreamer? — a dealer 
in mysteries, or strange words. By whom ? By what manner of 
men ? AVhy shrink from the finger-mark of the foolish — or why 
be moved by the lowing of heavy oxen ? I am a dreamer — a 
visionary — one who prays in the moonlight, or the sunlight, or the 
spirit-light of any mystery, any science, any art — and I glory in 
the appellation. I am a wild speculator — a dreamy abstraction 
man— one who lias by no means a ( well-regulated mind 1 — an 
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enthusiast — a believer in all noble passions — all exalted aspirations 
—no star of all the host, of heaven is ton high or too far off for 
my burning desire, my belief in Immensity — ami Infinitude— 
my soul’s supremo endowment of illimitable flight. And if — let 
me breathe it into your deepest chords of being — if in the dark 
and narrow grave, all the juido of earth, and the world's estima- 
tion of external form and action- -all which constitute tho smaller 
part of a sublime intellect’# glory — must return to its original 
elements, and seem to fly asunder for ever, I will yet hope, in the 
grand revolution of mortal time, when each atom is once again 
whore it was, in connection with others combining to make a 
special human form, thus once again produced, — that the countless 
conturic- have not rolled about these atoms without purpose, and 
that yet grander physical principles, whether of colossal shape, 
intenser nerve, or multiplied senses, may he conferred upon us for 
inconceivable new labours, by the Creative Breath which ordains 
and directs our spiral ascensions towards an ineffable eternity,” 

Tears of excitement were in Archer’s eyes, as Michael Salter 
suddenly advanced and grasped his hand. Before he could rise, 
and see clearly, he found himself alone. 

He followed hastily, but by the time he reached the door, Michael 
Salter had crossed the lawn, and was seated on the top of the stone 
wall. The dusky figure of the enthusiast dropped leisurely over on 
the other side. It was a brilliant star-light night, and his form was 
distinctly visible all across the ploughed field. He ascended tho 
hank of shingles — paused a moment on the top, gazing upward ttt 
the starry firmament — and then disappeared on the other side. 


* CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE THREE WISE M UN. — ARCHER MEKl 3 A NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE* IN 
WALES — Ills VISIT TO TUL MilliUK Or THE MISS LLOYDS. — SCENE 
BETWEEN ARCHER, MARY, AND ELLEN LLOYD. 

With feelings revived, a mind more at ca~o, and energies more 
clastic and hopeful. Archer fell to work witn great asBRluity the 
morning after his interview with Michael Saitor. His enthusiasm 
had received new fire as from above. He resolved to put forth 
the best of his spirit— -the whole of his strength — into his philo- 
sophical novel. The “ Three Wise Men ” would be one of the 
finest works in the language, and its merits would be speedily 
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acknowledged. It was all very well for Michael Salter — who 
thought a manuscript sufficiently launched, if it produced a power- 
ful effect upon any other man’s mind — to cast everything upon the 
waters — to throw all present life overboard, into the rolling seas 
of the future. It was possible to carry this spirituality a little 
too far. Exclusiveness was not good, even in ethereal tilings ; and 
since man was made of body as well as soul, Archer admitted to 
himself that he should prefer to earn some little reputation and 
competency on this side of the grate. The “ Three AYme Men ” 
would fully attain these things for him. 

Having worked .incessantly for several days at his novel, Archer 
began to find that some exercise was requisite for his health. He 
set out on a ramble over the mountains. The clouds were high, 
the heath was fresh and odorous, a brightness was over all things. 
Arriving at an abrupt turn of the mountain, lie suddenly found 
himself looking down upon the lovely vale leading circuitously 
towards the cottage of the Lloyds. Ho stood silently gazing 
downward, rapt in thought. Presently two figures emerged from 
a little wood below. Their figures and movements were familiar 
to him, but he was too far off to be satisfied who they were, lie 
walked mechanically down the mountain towards them, when it 
becamO evident that they had recognised him, and were beckoning. 
One of them was certainly the elder Miss Lloyd ; hut >vho was 
the gentleman at her side, to whom she was pointing out the 
beauties of Welsh scenery ? 

He lost sight of them for a timejn his descent, hut on emerging 
lower down, when they again appeared, he involuntarily ejacu- 
lated, “ Karl Kohl ! wdio ^vould have thought of seeing him 
bore ! ” • 

In a few minutes more Micy met, and after eo” hal salutations, 
Archer could not refrain from again expressing Lib surprise at 
.seeing IKrr lvohl. 

it 1st not so wunderbar that 1 hen ml myself here, mit my 
dear wife !” — and ho pointed to Miss Llo)d with a bow\ 

There w*ns no doubt something in the expression of Archer's 
face which they both found perfectly irresistible, so that Mr. and 
Mrs Karl Kohl laughed immoderately, till they w T cre obliged to 
sit down upon a hank ; and Archer, perceiviug how it all was, and 
catching the infection of their humour, sat down upon an opposite 
bank, and laughed too. 

After they had recovered themselves, Mrs. Kohl proposed that 
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they should return to the cottage. On their way thither, she 
made some casual remarks concerning her sister, Ellon, whereat 
Archer became suddenly silent. 

“Perhaps I ought to inform you," said Mrs. Kohl, “that my 
sister was accompanied home by Mary,” 

Archer stopped short. 

“ We had heard,” continued Mrs. Kohl, 41 that you were at a 
farm-house in this neighbourhood ; and in fact, our stroll this 
morning was chiedy with the intent to discover your lodgomcnt. 
Mary is very anxious to sco you.” 

“To see me?” said Archer, “ perhaps you arc not aware — ” 
there lie paused. 

44 Yes, I am,” said Mrs. Kohl, 44 1 know all. I hog you will 
accompany us home.” 

With the air of a man who, being 44 perplexed in the extreme,” 
slowly goes somewhero without intending it, and vaguely per- 
suades himself that he does not intend it, and that ho is not 
really going there, because at any moment he can turn back — 
Archer wulkcd abreast of Mr. and Mrs. Karl Kohl, hut keeping 
as far off as the pathway allowed, until they arrived at the wicket 
gate of the cottage lawn. Ilcre lie paused again, and laying one 
hand upon the top of the little gatepost, said, 44 1 think — " when 
Mrs. Kdil, taking him kindly by the arm, led him through the 
gate, and across the lawn. 

On entering the cottage, they were met by Mary. She held 
out her hand to Archer. • lie pressed it affectionately, and asked 
if she had forgiven him. “ You shall judge," said Mary, in a soft 
voice, leading him onward to the in^cr room. 

Before Archer very well knew where ho was going, he found 
himself standing in the middle of the room, with Mary standing 
jon one side of him ; and Elfao JJoyd, on the other, Beated on a 
sofa, looking pale, as if about to faint. She appeared ‘uuabfe to 
rise from the sofa, and pressed one hand over her eyes. 

44 Dear Edward Archer," said Mary, endeavouring in vain to 
speak without trepidation, “ I have known ym only a few years, 
but from the nature of our acquaintance, t »e opportunities I have 
had of estimating your fine quaJrties of heai t and of intellect, have 
been too numerous not to leave an indelible conviction of your 
worth — a conviction which I never felt more strongly— and I may 
say, -though it will seem a perversity and a weakness of nature — 
never so strongly as at the present moment. It is not that mj 
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inward conviction of my right course wavers, nor that my decision 
falters, yet I feci now, for the first time, that there is much in you 
upon which 1 have never set a due value ; and the reason is, that 
these things are not very well suited to my own nature and cha- 
racter ; and sympathies that have to be created or assumed hy 
habit and time, can never have the same genuine effect upon a 
man like you, as those sympathies which arc spontaneous, and 
immediate.” (She here took Archer and Ellen each by the hand.) 
“But what I think of you in feeling and refinement, I cannot 
hotter prove than putting into your charge the treasured feeling of 
a pure and devoted heart.” As she said these words, she joined 
their hands, and retired a few paces behind Archer. 

Their hands trembled violently — Ellen turned her face upwards 
towards Archer, and the look with winch lie was bending over her, 
caused her to rise up, so that her head fell upon his breast, down 
which her golden liair fell in a stream, as ho folded his arms 
round her. 

Archer turned towards Mary, but she bad loft the room, and 
the door was closed. 


CHAPTER XXVT11. 

MR. UAirON IN PRISON. — SHORT AND UAIM'ON, AM* TUI'. CREDITORS. 
— miATU nr \rcubr's i ncu:. — an associated home. — ajkhkk's HESITA- 
TIONS ANU A NX l El’IlCS. 

Ix a narrow' room, very imperfectly, not to say sadly lighted, hy 
a small window, thickly coTltcd with dust, and h ing an iron 
grating outside, sat Mr. •Walton, in a meditatim- attitude. He 
took out his handkerchief, and applied it to his eyes. He returned 
it rfo\viy«to his pocket, ami then fixed Ids gaze upon a newspaper, 
which was lying at his feet. The, puitieu of the paper usually 
devoted to dissolutions of partnership — bankruptcies — --the insolvent 
debtors’ court, and dreary news of that kind, chanced to lie upper- 
most ; and it might have been supposed that he was meditating 
upon these things. But it so happened that this paper also con- 
tained accounts of fresh atrocities practised hy Austria, in Italy, 
jpd Mr. Walton presently relieved his troubled breast by a 
““Vilotjuy to an imaginary dungeon and chain in Venice. 

.Tust as the order arrived for him to he shot, after undergoing 
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the torture of his heard being pulled out by a hair at a time, 
Mary entered, and seating herself by his side, informed him that 
his captivity would soon be terminated, as Messrs. Short and 
Sainton had arrived, and called a meeting of the creditors. 

This meeting of creditor* shortly took place. They behaved 
very well, on the whole, nor would there have been any disturbance 
or difficulty had all the statements and explanations been left to 
Mr. lbiimon, as was originally intended ; but Mr. Short would 
rush in with uu oratorical display of his doings in Scotland, and 
his narrow escape in (falwoy, which mailed much discussion, and 
some di mension. At this point, Mr. Walton importunately advanced 
k< to the redone,” — and then out came the whole affair of Titus 
Andronicus. A scene of -some confusion ensued. The squander- 
ings of money in absurdities — wild Schemes — and imprudences, 
were seu'rcly handled ; the failure, however, of Messrs. Bray and 
Toller, non one was obliged to regard as a general misfortune, 
and “ the creditors” — kindly overlooking some things, and being 
considerate on other points — came to the resolution that they would 
he content with taking every farthing the insolvents possessed. 

Not many weeks after this, fortune smiled upon Mr. Balaton, 
who was re-instated in his building-yard by several merchants, 
two of whom frequented the same chapel Equally fortunate was 
Mr. yimrt, who suddenly found himself elected as agent of a 
Mining Company, in Trance, at a high salary. This position made 
him immediately resolve upon a “move” he had contemplated 
ever since his rejection Ivy Maty, childly because it was an excellent 
move in itself, and also because it cairiod with it a considerable 
amount of vcugeancc. It was thatof making an offer*of marriage 
to her aunt. He did so. It was declined — blit with an air which 
betrayed a secret gratification, nod gave every hope. 

. About this time Archer ivM-ned intelligence of thg^lenjli of 
his uncle. A V i th it came a brief notification that the will had 
been opened, in which Ins name was never mentioned. His 
uncle's property had been left to some distant relations in Canada, 
who had behaved very ill to Archer. 

Meantime, Mary had used her best cncrgi s to cheer her father, 
under his ruined circumstances — ruined also as they wcm*. in pro- 
spective hopes ; for the wealthy Miss Judith did actuall y r onfer the 
honour of her band upon Mr. Short, with whom bIic* immediately 
departed for the Continent. With equal activity Mary speedily 
reduced to practice the original project of Associated Homes, 
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which had failed from having been commenced upon a large 
building scale, instead of a boarding scheme. 

Mary commenced with one large house, which had four rooms 
on each floor. She had previously communicated her project 
to several friends, who cordially agreed to co-operate in her under- 
taking, — and the house was at once occupied by Mary aud her 
father, on the ground floor ; Karl Kohl and Mrs. Kohl, in the 
floor above them ; Mr. Bainton and a friend, in the floor above 
that ; and there was a proposal on the part of Mr. John Downs 
and his wife, to take the next floor above them, the attics being 
occupied by tho servants. To the admission of Mr. Downs 
there was some difference of opinion. Mary feared he might 
troublesome ; Mr. Walton said he would he intolerable ; and Mr. 
Baintorfs friend said he would he sure to “ set them all together 
by the ears.” Mr, Karl Kohl thought it would not he so ; and 
Mr. Bainton gave it as his decided opinion that Mr. Downs would 
behave very well, provided his wife were with him. 44 Ha ! ha I ” 
shrewdly observed Mr. Walton, 44 I see — I sec ! no doubt somo 
terrific tartar of a woman. II is spirit of opposition has no 
chance with her. But what shall wc do with such a woman in 
tho house ? ” 

.The Associated Home commenced, and worked admirably ; the 
expenses of each family being, by this means, reduced to less 
than one half they would have amounted to, had the parties taken 
similar rooms in different houses. It worked well also, as to cor- 
diulity, notwithstanding that Mr. John Ddwns was domiciled on the 
third floor. Ilis wife was a little woman, with fair hail, a sweet 
low voice, aud a gentle , do ve-ftke manner. She agr».'J to every- 
thing he said ; but she always had her way, whih* he fancied he 
had his, and they were both happy. 

It* was* not long before Mary had a conversation with Mr.. 
Bainton, as to the possibility of founding an Institute, which 
should actually he for mechanics and artizans. Mr. Bainton 
shook his head. Mary explained that she meant no magnificent 
building — -no regular establishment, with all its expensive arrange- 
ments aud appointments necessarily corresponding with it — but 
a building, or large hall, bare and dreary as the fortunes of those 
who were invited to assemble there, to attend lectures, or for 
mutual improvement, by social conversation and beneficial amuse- 
ments. Mr. Bainton, after a pause, again shook his head, hut by 
no means so hopelessly as at first. lie said he knew of a capital 
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building, or rather position for one, for it was all in ruins. lie 
did not see how it could he managed ; and thus the conversation 
ended for the; present. 

But let us take a glance at the farm-house in Wales, where 
Archer was residing. At times he was perfectly happy, because 
lie was continually in the society of Ellen Lloyd, with whom ho 
totally forgot his circumstances ; lie forgot the paBt, and finding 
an elvMum in the present, his imagination scarcely wandered into 
the future. When he was alone, and reviewed ins day, he did 
not sophisticate himself with the pompous popular philosophy, 
which contemns all enjoyment of the present, find, byway of being 
{perfectly inconsistent with itself and its devotion to the practical, 
asserts that there is nothing so excellent and noble as the dream 
of the past and the dream of the future. But what Archer could 
not reconcile with himself, was the melancholy fact that he was 
not in a fair and reasonable position to enjoy the present, while 
his future was so very precarious. For Ellen Lloyd he enter- 
tained a devoted affection ; but this very feeling made him hesi- 
tate, and delay their union. Since her sister’s marriage she had 
barely sufficient for her own maintenance ; and ought he to 
involve her in his difficult circumstances, which were likely to 
become worse and worse, — unless, indeed, his philosophical novel 
redeemed them. 


. CONCLUSION. 

FATE OF THE " THREE WISE MEN ” — AS AUTIIOR’S GOOD ANGEL — ADDRESS 
TO ART1ZANS BY A WORKING MAN— /KCIILlt AND IfARDIfta— MAIIV AND 
ELLEN — THE INSTITUTE AND THE OKOiN — THE IDEAL, AND THE 
FRACI I CAL. 1 

" Messrs. *- — and * . present their compliments to 

Mr. Archer, and beg to inform him that the way im which they 
do business is to publish works on commission, the author pay- 
ing all expenses of print, proper, advertisements, Another : 

<• Messrs. Harridge and Fcnn would hi* happy to he informed 
if the author of the ‘ Three AVise Men ' intends publishing his 
work on his own account, or by private si l^cription ; if the latter, 
would be glad to he favoured with a sight of the names intended 

to stand at the head of the list.” Another : “ Messrs. * 

and Son return their best thanks to Mr. Edward rcher for his 
obliging offer of his philosophical novel entitled the ■ Three Wise 
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Men,’ tho manuscript of which they have diligently perused with 
much pleasure, and regret to say they are compelled tu decline 
its publication.” Another: “Messrs. Tooley and Grim heg to 
return tho romance of tho ‘ Three Wise Men,’ with many thanks, 
the publication of which, their literary friend recommends them 
not to undertake ; though he was of opinion that if the author 
would sufficiently modify the three principal characters, so that 
they should he recognised as three well-known In mg persons 
in fashionable or public life, the work might perhaps he made 
to take rank with some of the most successful novels of the 
season.” 

There were several others, concluding with — “the publication 
of which they beg to decline.” The last one was not very intel- 
ligible, at a first reading — “ Sir, we have placed your work 
entitled 4 Discoveries in Science ’ in the hands uf a gentleman 
eminent for his scientific knowledge, who is of opinion that your 
hook is one of great intrinsic value, but that the sale would he 
extremely limited. The expenses for diagrams and tables of 
calculations would bo very considerable. Under these circum- 
stances you will perceive that we cannot undertake tho publica- 
tion except, at the author's cost, Ac.” Two notes placed in the 
wrong envelopes, readily presented the solution of this puzzle, the 
note intended for Archer having no doubt been transmitted to the 
equally unfortunate devotee of science. 

44 These betters and notes,” murmured Archer, in reverie, 
“display the first fruits of my assiduousjabours — my study and 
thought, my earnest toils, and pains, and exultations through the 
day and night, my aspirations i^nd my hopes, my ex pec* i lions and 
anxieties. Fruits, did l*call them? say rather, tin first "blights 
which almost invariably fall fipon the literary tree, « « the season 
arrive when the sun and the earth, the rains and the winds, arc 
likely to 'h. conic propitious, — if that period ever arrive. Some 
crude youths rush out at once, bare headed, into the public air, 
and a fortunate sun bursts down upon them ; others come forth, 
armed in proof, after long watchings, and find nothing hut clouds 
over head, and a dead-wall in front. In these cases, wlmt is left 
to those who have something within them worth Bufforiug for, but 
fortitude and patient endurance ? Meantime, what becomes of 
tbc human being — his real life — his domestic relations or posi- 
tion < What becomes of personal happiness ? Nothing lies 
before his actual path but chagrin, auguish, and all the mean 
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troubles of life ; nothing floats before his vision but the dark 
spectre of Ids own fallacious hope ! ’’ 

The day on Minch Archer sat, indulging in this depressing 
soliloquy, with all the publishers’ notes spread out on the table, 
and the rejected manuscript of the “Three Wise Men ” lying 
with sad spNtwling leu \ os up in uno corner of the room, — was 
singulaily bright. The sun shone directly upon the window, 
and Archer had risen and elo-rd the shutters, the brightness 
being so utterly at variance with his thoughts and feelings. 
Through the aperture, however, a golden light streamed across 
the room, jiwt n-> he hud uttered the last words, and the door 
softly opening, Ellen Liny l came gliding in, — making a picture 
which Iienihraudt might have painted under the title of “ A Poor 
Author receiving a \ hit from his Good. Angel . 99 

Wo cannot possibly do bcttci than leave him in such hands. 
In some such ways as this, whether in vision or realty, genius 
finds, if not its full reward, at least its heart s consolation and its 
spirit's blis-ful rest. 

Meantime, very great advances and improvfcnients had taken 
place in the “Associated Home,” near Gosport; for by its 
excellent management it presented so many advantages, that 
many more proposals to become inmates were made, than could be 
accepted, however eligible. Alary bad already, in the course of a 
few month-, added the house* on each side, as wings to the one 
with which she had commenced, and more rooms were still 
needed by constant applicants. The projected “ Institute for 
Arti/.ans had also been well set on foot. Air, Ihiinton bad 
obtained possession of the groimjl, with the whole dilapidated 
'building upon it, and a new and spacious* ball had soon risen, and 
a day for the opening of tin* m*w histitute was fixed, it was 
announced that the proceed, n - of the (. veiling would be commenced 
with an Address to Artizam by a Working Man. « • 

Many were the friend, to whom invitations were sent to be 
present at the opening of tin- Institute, and among others, Mary 
and the rest were of course anxious that Archer should come— 
with liis wife. Good angels do not vi« t melancholy, poets to no 
purpose; and Archer and Ellen Lloyd \^ore now happy beyond 
expression. 

The evening arrived, and the great hall — bare of all ornament, 
but spacious, lofty, substantial, warm, and skilfully ventilated — 
was adorned, in spirit, with crowded heads of thinking artificers 
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and mechanics. Every scat was full, and every pulse was beating 
with a novel emotion — one that might be interpreted into the feel- 
ing that here , at last, was the means of knowledge, and of 
improved social intercourse, so much talked of, and boasted — but 
from whose arena all these actually working mechanics had been 
hitherto comparatively excluded. 

Mr. Baiuton, as chairman of the committee of the Institute, first 
ascended the platform. He stated, in his brief way, the design 
and intentions of the Institution, and that its main difference from 
all others, similar in designation, was simply that it was to he 
exactly what it w r as palled — and nothing more ; — hut to be as much 
as that, he thought a new thing, and a good one. It had been 
announced that an Address would be made to them by a working 
man. Before introducing this man, lie, Mr. 13ain ton, Mould merely 
say, that by the use of the term working man, he did distinctly 
mean one who worked with his hands — and that the building in 
which they now were, which lmd risen above the old ruins in 
so short a space of time, owed its existence in a great measure to 
the hands of tins same man. The applause they gave was no 
more than deserved. In conclusion, he had to aftyf, that being 
without family, he, Mr. Baiuton, had seen no one whom lie so 
much wished to adopt ns his son, as the man in question — who, 
liowpver, had gratefully declined to avail himself of any position 
in society to which this might lead, and had declared his resolution 
never to leave his class — and that in the event of becoming — as he 
should become — the possessor of property, he would still work as 
n man among bis own men — still be a mechanic or nrtizan with 
them — ami never appear in nn^ other character, or a. knowledge 
tiny other designation. With him, moreover, the idea of this 
Institution lmd originated. * 

Mr. Baiuton retired amidst great and most sincere applause, 
which ivas : hared by the man who now ascended the platform to 
address the assembled crowd. 

Archer started at the sight of him, and half rose from his scat. 
The altered appearance in figure, and expression of face — both 
so much refined by suffering and inward efforts — were deeply 
affecting. What Ilarding said in this address, Archer was in a 
state of mmd far too tumultuous to apprehend with any clearness. 
All lie collected at intervals showed him that Ilarding had been in 
Italy, and that he had joined the patriots in their struggle against 
Austrian tyranny, and all its atrocities of vengeance and cruelty — 
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and tlmt besides fighting among the patriots, he had instructed 
and aided the insurgents of Naples and Sicily in building boats 
to assist their operations. The closing words Archer distinctly 
heard : — 

“Friends — Brothers — Follow-workmen! Let us all be of one 
mind in this ; that while wc seek to obtain a just, an adequate 
reward fo r the sweat of the brow, wo are not to forget tlmt wc 
have intellects to cultivate as well as earth to till — understandings 
to fabricate and discipline, and imaginations to fill with visions of 
beauty and of strength, as well as hands to hew wood and to draw 
water. 1 was taught this by the only spiritual pastor and master 
lever had, and 1 shall only use words niter him when 1 say to you, 
let the workmen of all countries look at the stupendous edifices 
that adorn their cities — whether St. Fetor’s at Home, or St. 
Paul's in London — and let them feel, Our hands built all these 
things, which other and higher minds sow in dreams before 
us. Let us, then, reverence their ‘ visions and Ilnur faculties 
divine,’ hut say to ourselves, we also have souls to ascend, hearts 
of large scope, and minds for higher acts than any political insti- 
tutions have yet. taken into their calculations. Anri some day wo 
also will build according to our own designs ; but humbly and in 
homely fashion at first, as in these walls which now surround us.” 

Harding descended amidst prolonged plaudits. Many pressed 
hastily towards him ; but the first that took him by the hand was 
Mary. “ Let me,” said she, “ assist you in this great work.” It 
was too much — the tears* gushed into the strong man's eyes — 
more copiously when on turning aside, he found his pthcr hand 
pressed by Archer. • 

It is scarcely necessary to state a sequpl which must he obvious. 
Harding and Mary w r ere soon afterwards married, all their friends 
being present at the wedding, ■ n ept Archer, who had a bad cold. 
The utmost cordiality fisted ever after between A roller and 
Harding, and all the circh*. They frequently paid each other 
visits. Archer continued to wi ite poetry, fm a future time, as ho 
hoped ; and as their means of life were. \ery indifferent, Ellen, 
recollecting the example of Michael Salter, became organist of a 
little Welsh church, which small addition an. ply sufficed. 

Thus docs each dream and w'ork, and work and dream, according 
to liis own nature ; and the w T orld, in it.v very slow wav becomes 
wiser and better with its years, by the labours of its ben thinkers 
and doers. 
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rEACE HE HATH PROMISED ! 


lt Pcucc I leave with \<»u. i\l\ ]»e.*ice I give unto } mi.'’ 

Prai'k Ho hath promised 1 O’er tliy Line hearth sadness, 

On wings of healing, lot this whisper steal, 

And breathe around a still and holy gladness, 

Such joy as gieraphs need not blush t > ieel. 

Peace lie hath promised ! When tin: tie is biokcn 
That to eaith bound thee with a pant chain, 

OVi the lou<l tempest of thy grief he spoken 

The “ Peace 1 )»<* still 1 ’’ that calmed the troubled main. 

Peace He bath promised j When thy faith is shaken 
i 11 truth and love of those ’tw as bliss to trust, 

When the tend heart, in every hope mistaken, 

Pi lids its bright future crumbled into dust: 

Peace He hath piomised ! Gather meekly round thee 
The shattered fragments of each human tie ; 

Ills love is great ei than the love that bound thee 
To aught eieated that can change or die. 

Peace He hath promised ! When the darksome valley 
its ghastlv ten m llings around thy head, 

Let thy faint heait in strong assurance rally — 

Tiiy God and lb other died to laiao the dead ! 

* Mrs. A ton Tindal. 


' Aftf-M ANU FACTURE UNION EROFOSED AND 
CONSIDERED. 

ADDRESSED TO TIIE ARTISTS, ART- PAT ICONS, AND MANUFACTURERS 
• OF ENGLAND. 

Gentlemen, — We seek to draw your attention to the possibility 
of founding an Art-Manufacture Union in this country — a Union 
that shall be co-operative with, and a help to, that existing for the 
advancement of painting and sculpture. We would also recoin- 
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mend to your earnest consideration, some means wlii eli may render 
School* of Resign ?elf*, supporting, and enable the manufacturer 
of this coinitn to compete in tlie elegance of the designs that 
shall be imprinted upon their cotton and other goods, with any 
market in the world. 

The birth of the present Art-Union gave rise to a warm paper- 
warfare — .v'liie penholders contending that the institution of an 
Art lottery would debase the piofe^sion it was created to elevate ; 
while more sanguine and impartial writers hailed the creation of 
the I'lihm a - tin, dawning of a bright era in Art : the latter critics 
were the ju-teM. An Art-Union is certuinh a lottery — so is any 
common ial speculation. 

Comnuiee i- a game of chance — a game of hazard. Does the 
commercial iDk d< base the speculator, of* the man with whom lie 
speculates { It has been said that Art-Hniotia encourage the pro- 
duction of medium 1 and inferior pictures: this assertion is a 
fallacy on the face of it. What artist would paint an inferior pic- 
ture, in the hope of selling it as the 10/. prize? What artist 
would not rather st**i\e to deserve selection by the holder of the 
300/. ticket ? Artists — no longer fettered by the ill educated 
taste of rich patron* — no longer depending upon the caprice of 
incompetent individuals —will have free scope for the full exercise 
of their imagination and eulti\ated execution. It cannot b<3 
denied that the perfection and extension of the principles of Art- 
Unions may emancipate artists from the thraldom of monied igno- 
rance, and give to the profession generally a stability and an 
elevation which have hitherto been monopolised b) theR.A.ks of 
the kingdom. The system of government and election at the 
Royal Academy is little known, ami too (^elusive fo confer artistic 
honours on the artistic genin'* of the kingdom. The Royal 
Academicians do not represent RijtiJi Art. Is the President of 
the Royal Academy at t ho head >f hi? profession ? Is Sir Martin 
Archer Slice a greater aitist man Goodail, or J. W. Allen, or 
Inski pp ? 

“Educate the taste of the people b^f v you establish Art- 
Unions,” lus been the constant cry of suij heiul thinkers. To 
such it may not bo unnecessary to say — the surest way to correct 
bad taste is to present good models. You want to create a sound 
artistic taste in the people : give them, then, high worl < of Art ; 
show them the artistic genius of the country ; open to tnern exhi- 
bitions that shall include all excellent works, without personal 
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distinction ; and give the unknown man who has executed a first-rate 
work, equal place with the established favourite. Hang the works 
according to their merit, not according to the station mid position 
of the artist. In short, he ever anxious to advance merit in 
whomsoever it may ho found — he lie lord or labourer. 

A n earnest love of Art, for Art’s sake, must be spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, ere the British sclfbol 
can elaiiii equal rank with the Roman, Florentine, and Spanish 
schools. Nor in the distribution of pictures alone can this great 
end he accomplished. Pictures are generally but the ornaments 
of a homestead, and are often unnoticed for many consecutive 
months. They hang against the walls, mul are hung there 
because they take from the nakedness of the room. You hear 
people say ‘’Pictures do look comfortable about one.” Not 
because they are fine embodiments of fine ideas do thc*e people 
consider pictures “such comfortable things,” hut because they 
fill up a room, and impart a sense of comfort — of luxury to it. 
Many people regard paintings in the light of mere furniture, and 
buy a Wbuvermans or a Carlo Dolce ns they would buy a four-post 
bedstead. Such people arc w holly ignorant of artistic excellence ; 
their taste is vitiated and their eye untaught ; they have no 
standard of beauty — no colouring offends them, and bad drawing 
(’if it he not atrociously bad) they pass unnoticed. 

This acknowledged evidence of the influence of external objects 
upon the minds of the uneducated, leads at once to the theory 
upon which this proposition for the establishment of nu Art-Manu- 
facture Union is founded. We believe, with Leigh Hunt, that “ it 
seems as if an unhandsome* action before the portrait of a noble 
female countenance wmuld be impossible;” and ibis belief (shared 
as it is with so illustrious a man) lias firmly v nvinced us that a 
Union, such as we are about to propose, would be powerful for the 
enlightenment and refinement of the people of Britain. The eye 
is quickly educated and quickly vitiated. Ever familiar with mis- 
jiapen and colourless objects, its sense of the beautiful in form 
iul colour is soon blunted, if not wholly lost ; and all who are lost 
to the beautiful in Art, and (as a natural consequence) to the 
beautiful in Nature, arc deprived of one of the most refining of 
our iutcllcctual enjoyments. On the other hand, the eye long 
used to receive the beautiful in form, and the harmonious iu colour- 
ing, carries so many grand and glorious images to the mind, 
(which are lost, be it observed, to the uneducated pupil,) that 
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progressive refinement in the individual is almost ail unvarying con- 
sequence. A story is told of a Catholic money-lender, who was pro- 
bably accustomed to .study the old masters, and who, when he was 
going to cheat a customer, always drew a veil over the portrait of 
his favourite saint. That the national taste of this country requires 
education, no person who has made Art a study, or who is alive to 
the beautiful, will deny ; and the most important point to be con- 
sidered in an endeavour to propagate a high standard as the appeal 
to which artists shall bring their labours, is the method whereby 
the national taste may he most effectually cultivated. Books aud 
treatises on Art will not effect this object. Art. is not fostered by 
a nation of critics. Critics often fetter the men whoso works they 
criticise, by judging their works comparatively, and not positively. 
The English school does not need the patronage of men who can 
compare a picture by Turner with a Claude, or Maclise's 
masterpiece with the noblest production of Michael Angelo ; 
it requires an immediate recognition of positive excellence, 
rather than a learned comparison with old masters. If it 
be the object of English Art patrons to produce a school in 
England based upon the old schools of Italy and Germany, then 
is a numerous critical tribunal useful and indispensable ; hut if, 
on the other hand, the object of Art patrons he to foster a school 
of progressive Art, then is a national recognition of positive merit 
their surest reliance. And inasmuch as it is the belief of most 
people that the advancement of a progressive ichool of Art is the 
aim of the more enlightened portion of the community, we put 
strong faith in our conviction that an Art-Manufacture Union 
will find favour in the minds of the artists, Art patrons, and 
manufacturers of this country. "We waftt a school that will 
generate new thoughts and ( mbndy nSw ideas, not an academy 
be$t upon reproducing old mi-tors. Taking for granted, then, 
that this advancement of a progressive school is the ambitiofl of 
all interested in the welfare of English artists, it requires no inor- 
dinate taxation of the reasoning faculties to comprehend at once 
the intimate connection of Art-Manufactme with the dissemina- 
tion of pure taste, and consequently its influence -upon the 
advancement of the Fine Arts in the com- try. The distribution 
of fine pictures alone will not purify the taste of the people. This 
purification — this refinement — can be brought about >uly by a 
thorough revolution in the household decorations and appoint- 
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mcnts of the nation ; and this revolution may be gradually but 
surely effected by means of the proposed Union. 

An Art- Manufacture Union would substitute useful household 
articles, designed by eminent men, for the tasteless, misshapen 
utensils now in general use. The proposed Union Mould distri- 
bute such prizes as Townshend’s lleer Jug — an article in common 
use, and beautiful to the eye, and suggestive to the mind. The 
Union Mould, in fact, spread Art-Manufacture after the fashion 
designed lately under the superintendence of JVlix Summerly, 
on an extended scale, throughout the country. To such a Union, 
poor people would contribute, becau^; the certainty of receiv- 
ing the value of their subscription, in the shape of some useful 
utensil, would enable them to afford the price of a ticket. In the 
establishment of this Union, let the present system of distribution 
be extended on the most liberal principles, and allow' non-sub- 
scribers to become purchasers of any article at its market value. 
When the idea of this Union was first conceived, its adoption ap- 
peared to be encumbered by so many obstacles that wo were about 
to abandon it as an impossible proposition, had not a closer con- 
sideration of the subject fixed in our mind a sense of the simpli- 
city of the means whereby the objects of this Union might be 
effected. 

The first stumbling-block wo set aside was the difficulty that 
would attend tho manufacture of artists’ designs by the Union. 
It at first appeared to us, that either tho committee mu.-t cnii.se a 
large stock of designs to be execute^ or themselves select the 
prizes ; and it is obvious that these alternatives are very great 
objections to tho plan, inasmuch as the former p * u^vding would 
leave a large stock of goods on the Society’s hand-, while the 
latter would partially frustrate the immediate ol j *ct of tho Society’s 
foundation, because it would compel the subscribers to abide by 
tlwi taste of the committee. It afterwards occurred to us, that 
these difficulties might be surmounted by the exhibition of designs 
which should be executed in any material that would bring them 
within the amount of the prizes, when the said design had been 
selected J>y the prize-holders. This method would effectually do 
away with the above objections, and at once simplify the principle 
of an Art-Mnuufacture Union. The subjects of the designs should 
include all household furuiture, both the useful and the orna- 
mental. The sale of tho copyright of these designs would be a 
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source of considerable income to the Society. The manufacturers 
would he glad to become purchaser* of the productions of our 
most eminent men ; and so our patterns might be equal to our 
fabrics. This Union must be a national institution, not a private 
speculation. Its sole object must he the advancement of Art, and 
not the pecuniary gain of some few speculative individuals. 

The more we consider the component parts of the whole, tho 
more are we convinced that the institution wc propose is soundly 
based and potent lor irood to Art. It is true that it will take 
years to spread the principles of this plan throughout tho country ; 
but it is aUo true, llmt when the machinery which wc suggest shall 
be in full operation, the ta*tc of the people will become moie healthy, 
the Art* of thi* country will he encouraged to activity, and the 
British school will standalone in its originality ; in positive excel- 
lence claiming to he ranked with the grand old schools of the 
continent. 

AVe have alluded to tho sale of the copyrights of the Art-Manu- 
facture Union designs, and observed that such sale would yield a 
considerable income to the institution. AVe do not mean to infer 
hereby, that the artist's conception shall he undervalued ; wo pro- 
pose that the value of his design shall be half the value of tho 
prize-holder's ticket and half the valuation put upon his work by 
the manufacturer. For instance, if the 20 I.)/. prize selected by 
the holder he a ten-service, the artist will receive 1 ( >0/. for his 
design ; and if a manufacturer, for the copyright of this same 
design, give .TOO 2., tho artist shall receive one-half of this sum, bo 
that altogether he will have received 250/. for his design — Tho 
prize-holder will have a tca-serviec, ^io material of which will cost 
100/., and the institution will clear the Miifl of ! by the trans- 
action. AVitli the proceeds from the copyrights wc propose that 
the institution shall lay the f«> m lation of a National Gallery of the 
"Works i f British Artists, which thall include the best speciufcns 
of our greatest painters, dead * r living, that can he obtained. 

As regards the specimen <-f Art-Manufaf 1 m e to be presented 
to each subseiibcr, we should propose that * cstain articles, such as 
small tankards, ink-stands, salt-spoons, At , he kept ready made, 
so as to allow the single ticket holders a ch .ace, while the holders 
of a dozen tickets should be allowed to choose to the value of their 
subscription from the manufactures kept on hand by t-o Society. 
Furthermore, the rules of the Society should compel them to dis- 
pose of all objects that might remain after tho subscribers for tbe 
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current year had made their selection ; so that each succeeding 
year might bring forth new beauties from the imagination of native 
genius. 

The formation of an Art- Manufacture Union would give to 
Schools of Design the impetus which they lack at present. And it 
has occun ed to the writer of this paper, that a close connection 
might he cultivated between the Schools of Design and the Union, 
so that the one might contribute to the advancement of the other ; 
while the co-operation of both would tend to hasten the consum- 
mation which it is tho professed intention of both to promote. 

It should, moreover, he in the power of the Schools of Design 
directors to decide upon the merits of their pupils* works, and to otfer 
to the committee of the Art- Manufacture Union such designs as they 
might judge to be worthy of public exhibition. The copyrights of 
all designs drawn by the pupils of a School of Design, and exhibited 
at the request of a School of Design director, should he the pro- 
perty of the school to which tho artist belongs — a regulation that 
would yield an income proportionate to the excellence of the schools, 
and tend to make them self supporting. In return for this sacri- 
fice of their designs on the part of pupils, each student whose 
design had been selected by a prize-holder, and the copyright of 
which had been purchased, should he entitled to exhibit in future 
on his own account, paying during his stay with his school a certain 
per cent go of the remuneration lie might receive for his works. 

The co-operation of our manufacturers may, we think, be rea- 
sonably relied upon. It is to their interest that their goods should 
equal in every particular (in design as well as in fabric) the manu- 
factures of foreigners ; ant} we are certain, not only that the 
manufacturers of this* country would promise the ir support to an 
institution such as we have proposed, hut that mey would hail its 
foundation and success with sincere pleasure, and give to native 
ta 1 mt the patronage which the ill-education of their countrymen 
now compels them to confer upon strangers. That tho manufac- 
turers of this country have not come forward to uphold the Schools 
of Dcm gn now in operation, is not owing to their aversion to the 
principle. of such Schools, but to their sense of their present im- 
potency. We contend that our Art-Manufacture Union will in a 
measure remote the objections at present entertained with regard 
tv* Schools of Design, by gi\ing to those schools an immediate and 
a defined object. The talents of the pupils will find instantaneous 
recognition, and they will work with their reward insight. 
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We believe tliat we have said enough concerning the influence of 
Art, and with regard to the possibility and advantage of gathering 
together a British Art-Manufacture Union, to recommend our pro- 
position to the attention of the Art-patrons, artists, and manufac- 
turers of this country. 

IV. B. J. 


TIIE DRESS-MAKER'S THRUSH. 

On ’tin the brightest morning 
Out in the laugh ini' street, 

That ever the round ouith flashed into 
The joy of May to meet ; 

Floods ot more gleaming sunshine, 

Never the eye saw rolled 
Over pavement and chimney and cold gray sp'r. 

That turns m the light to gold; 

And yet, as she wearily stitches, 

She hears her caged tlnush sing, 

Oh would it never were Mav, gieen May — 

It never were blight, bright Spring ! 

Light of the new-horn verdure ! 

Glory of jocund May ! 

What gladness is out in leafy lanes ! 

What joy nwthe fields to-day ! 

What sunbursts are in the woodlands ! » 

What blossoms the orchards throng ! 

The meadows aie snowed with d .fifty sbns, 

And the winds aie thrilled vuth song ; 

And yet, as ever sh 4 * inches, 

She hears her cagei thtusli sing, 

Oh would it never were May, green May — 

It never were bright., bright Spring! 

Close is the court and darkened, 

On which her bare room looks, 

Whose only wealth is its wall’s one print, 

And it 4 ? mantel's few’ old books, 

Her spare cold bed in the corner, 

Her single worn, worn chair, 

And the grate that looks so rusty and dull 
As never a fire were there ; 

NO. XXXVI. — VOL. VI. L L 
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And there* as she stitches and stitches, 

She hears her caged thrush sing, 

Oh would it never were May, green May — * 

It never were bright, bright Spring ! 

Out, is the gleaming sunshine, 

Out, is the golden air, 

In, — scarce a gleam of the bright May sun 
Can, dulled and dim, reach there. 

In darkness close and foul to be breathed 
That blanches her cheek to white, 

Her rounded features sharpen and thin, 

And dulls her once keen sight ; 

And there she stitches and stitches, 

She and her caged thrush sing : 

Oh would it never were May, green May — 

It never were blight, bright Spring! 

Days that are clouded and dull, 

Winter — though Winter bring 
Cold keen frost to her fireless room, 

Are dearer to her than Spring ; * 

For then on her weary sewing, 

Less often her worse thoughts come 
Of the pleasant lanes and the country air 
And the field-juiths trod by some. 

And so, as she wearily stitches, 

She and her caged thrush sing : 

Oh would it never were Mav, green May — 

It never were bright, bright Spring ! 

Osborne Place, Blackhcath. W. C. Bennett. 


SOMETHINGS ABOUT SOMETHING OR ANOTHER. 

o , BY WILLIAM THOM* 

LasS Spring, Jamie, my own little boy, and I went out in search 
of plants for our new garden ; the house long unoccupied, the garden 
revelled in all the democracy of weeds, and various and fat wore 
the reptiles that roosted in the disorder. Oh I man, what a 
moral grows in a neglected garden ! On our way homewards we 
stumbled upon heaps of roots outside a garden wall, all consigned 
dead ; turned them over and over again ; found one root with 
symptoms of existence upon it ; planted ft in our bleak garden. 
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ticketed, “ Foundling flower, if flower ye be ; ” meet emblem of 
the withered ones of many orewhile cast out— -ilLsorted things ! 
Nothing of the green of byegono sunny days. Nothing now to 
tell us how much a favourite was once this withered one ! Will it 
live? — we shall sec. Was it well cared for by its patron, ho of 
the high wall ? or was it petted, pruned, and fashioned after tho 
blasting conceits of a protector, a patron ? Did it turn sick at 
last and shapeless — drooped, and was cast away? Well, lot us 
and Nature try it oneo more. Come, thou Foundling weakly ; yes, 
come, there is juice in your haggard heel, albeit, waxing power- 
less; come, though no verdure on your dcscrikclcss and ruined 
limbs ; yet, if there is life within thee, God and our guiding will 
try. * You shall come forth in due time, and givo us your name. 
What were you like last summer, you ragged one ? You will tell it, 
and tell it truly ; you cannot cheat us as we can cheat each 
other. God's truth lias never been forsaken in you, dismantled 
as you are, for sunny summer will reveal thy name ; winter only 
concealed what it could not destroy. Pity it should be so much 
the reverse with us by whom you were cultured, possessed, 
caressed, and ruined ! What flower of many luxes replaced 
thee, thou outcast ? It may be, alas ! the hand that nourished 
tliec is cold — for such will be, even there ; and garden walls 
were high indeed to screen from death and sorrow ! 

I saw in Fere la Chaise, where the very foppery of sentiment 
revels, where dead flowers, marble and candlesticks, pass rare 
substitutes for sorrow — inhere menials aro paid and haimesscd to 
cultivate a proxy grief, a mourning in stones and botany — I saw 
there one tomb all but obscured in weeds* and worthless-looking 
things — that was an untended grave. • 

Weeds ! who spoke of weed 4 ? But it is the world's expression ; 
an unfashionable flower is called a wt ed. Jenny Lind, ye jewel bi«d 1 
, peerless in mind, as matchless out of heaven’s own songsters l Long 
may it so bo ! Ye, even ye, are a garden flower ; or it may be. 
rather a garden bird j — all one matter that. Sheltered, shaded, and 
well to do ; worthy of much, but so sheltered and shaded ; think 
of its sad uncertainty. Who now hold the , nessing of seeing — of 
hearing you ? A very, very small number of God's humble family of 
man, Your sister, the lady lark, who “ at Heaven's gate sings , ” Is 
she unheard by the lowly ? Nay — how is it then that Jenny Lind, a 
lovelier lark, may not be heard by those of the labourer's lot ? 
Well, well, let ua be happy to know, uud knowing, submit to toil 

Ii L 2 
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and tear oil Let no ill-natured stupid grumbler for a moment think 
that his narrowed loaf and dismal home has aught to do with it ; 
no, let him rather patiently consider the mission of the seraph 
Swede as a something not meant for him. Let him rejoice to 
hear that Jenny Lind touches the souls of some who were hitherto 
supposed to he badly supplied with that commodity. Yes, slio 
lias melted those hearts known to he imperturbable to Cod’s will or 
to man’s sorrow. Bless you ! your angel song cannot fail. As 
your notes rise, bread will fall. Then, (* pour it forth on the 
gilded rocks that buy you. To the mighty iuchnivcs sing, and 
soften them. Cottagers and weakly bruts — sunken hearts and 
sallow cheeks — tireless hearths — withered women and degraded 
men implore thee, Jenny Lind, to sing, sing and soften ! 

ft * • fr ‘“it- ¥ * 

Well, the Foundling. Is it not curious that oil each of his 
three grey branched there appeared one hud ( so lute too — 
Shade of Linmcus. assist me, that posterity may 
learn the history of our Foundling Flower. 


SOMETHING ABOUT DIMPLES, 

THEIR USE AND ORIGIN. 


Yoon Helen’s eye it speaketh yet, 

May he with liicdf its funnel sheen, 

And that same cheek whole loses me* 

May lack tin* hnghtness that hath been. 
Time, oiiw.ml m lu.s withoiiug stink, 

Will dim the eye, v. A\ m/u the skin ; 
But yon kiik-yaru a 1 * ue can hide 
That dimple on your Helen’s chin. 

But guess ye how her dimple ’« made ? 

1*11 tell, for that full well 1 know — 

A naughty little angel stray’d, 

To have a frolic here below ; — 

The infant Helen cradled lay, 

All fair as aught of earth might he; 
Heaven’s tiny truant pass’d that way 
To see— whatever he could see. 
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£f My eve ! what have we here? ” he cries— 

£ ‘ Can cartli claim all this pretty elf ! 

Or is it one hath left the skies. 

To go a roaming like myself?” 

He touched the eyebrow — touched the cheek — 

He rued ‘die was of mortal kin ; 

Kissing 1 ho lips, oVt -young to speak, 

He delved yon dimple vs it h his chin. 

These fairy honev eups at fust 

Were formed ioi folks beneath the sky, 

Till, tuad beyond all mortal thirst, 

Some jolly angi Is drain'd them dry. 

Dear woman — mindful ave enough’ — 

Found smith** and sigh>, rind sulks and tears, 

The very, vei v kind «»f stuff • 

To lull her domineering dears. 

Man eats as lie had never err'd — 

He drinks as he had never eaten 
Von deadly fjuil ; nor wisely cared 
What thorny wavs it lined, his iuct in. 
lie, mildly thankful, happy mail — 

The cup is his— the power is givcu 
To make the most that eVr lie can 
Ol all the cast -by bits of heaven. 

Ot'tob cr,lM7. W. T. 


TIIE GALLANTS LA/IER ; 

OR, THE MV^'iFRV OP RTi^LET HALL. 

PART T -TP E DISCOVERY. 

Nothing is more itnproh'Mc than truth. Fiction, with all its 
ingenious combinations and extravagant inventions, falls so short 
of the strange incidents which cheque 1 l b*, that it is a common- 
place to say truth is stranger than ficti »t . When, therefore, a 
writer is about to narrate something which he knows will startle 
your credulity, he always tells you that his story is an account of 
what actually occurred. Tales, “ founded on fact,” arc notorious 
for the insolence of their improbability. 

The story I am about to narrate is one which you may believe. 
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or not, just as you foci disposed ; bo that it amuses you I shall he 
content. True, it is not, in the sense of on exact relation of cir- 
cumstances ; hut the most extraordinary part of it is true, and 
that part you will discredit. Be it so. I heard an excellent 
clergyman, in whoso parish it occurred, relate the anecdote which 
forms the ground wort of the story, and this anecdote 1 have been 
pleased to tell you in my own way. 

About thirty years ago the ullage of Aston was never without 
one fruitful source of conjectural gossip, let the times be as 
uneventful as they might ; and that one subject was the mystery 
of Ridley Hall. 

Ridley Hall was an ancient abbey formed into a modern resi- 
dence, with a considerable di-play of architectural pretension. 
Embosomed “high in lofty trees,” it liad a singularly remote 
and unfamiliar aspect. # All the smiling magnificence and hospita- 
lity of a country house were absent. It looked grand and sullen, 
inaccessible ami forbidding. Festivity never made riot within its 
walls. It was never lighted up for hospitable enjoyments. Ko 
visitors stayed there ; scarcely a carriage rolled up its lordly drive 
to make a call upon the squire. Iu lonely grandeur the place was 
shut out from the rest of the unrid, as if it lntd been a hermitage. 

The squire himself was seldom seen. There was a mystery 
about him which much occupied the curiosity of the village gossips, 
but occupied it in vain, lie was excessively reserved, but cour- 
teous in his manner, even to the humblest peasant ; a liberal 
landlord ; a great, supporter of all charitable institutions ; a man 
against whom no charge of wrong was ever brought. Many oi 
those who worked for hjtn, aial who were his tenants, had never 
seen his face, llis steward transacted all I ciness ; and it was 
only by an accidental meeting in the fields or lanes of his own 
estate, that people had any chance of seeing him. * 

An air of settled mclancludv was on his face, and subdued its 
a tornness ; while tho polished maimei of one who had been reared 
in the best society contributed still further to efface the impression 
which his features first made on the beholder. Iu tho light grey 
oyo, to which the very loug and dark lashes gave a peculiar appear- 
ance, there was what a physiognomist never could have mistaken 
— quiet cruelty. In the narrow well-cut brow and broad jaw, 
there were as certainly to be read vindictivoness of a petty kind 
and immoveable firmness. Yet, apart from those indications, the 
free would have been agreeable, had it not been darkened by such 
sadness. 
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What was tho cause of this sadness, loneliness, and reserve ? 
Had he been guilty of some dreadful crime ? Was ho now slowly 
consumed by remorse ? or had he suffered somo desolating disap- 
pointment, which preyed on him as an incurable malady ? 

No one knew. The steward was ns impenetrable as hie master. 
The servants were mostly foreigners, ami none of them established 
any communication between the people of tho village, except of 
the most simple kind, such os the purchase of commodities, tho 
delivery of message*, Ac. They were deaf to all inquiries — on 
their guard against all indirect questions* Not one of them was 
ever known even to stop in and take a glass of >vino or beer. 
Curiosity was non-plused. 

Some blight indications Curiosity bad discovered, and these 
were stimulants to tho discovery of mmo It was quite certain 
that Ridley Hall contained some mystery which the squire took 
enormous pains to conceal from the prying eyes of the world. That 
was one indication ; and conjecture built many a strange romance 
upon this slight foundation. Next it was discovered, or suspected, 
that tho mystery was u woman — a woman confined there. Con- 
jecture sometimes thought the woman was a mistress jealously 
watched, or a wife bnrbaimisly treated, and sometimes a prisoner 
unlawfully detained. At last news was brought that one of the 
neighbouring poachers had frequently hoard divudfu) shrieks issu- 
ing from tho 11 all in tho middle of the night, and that those shrieks 
were certainly a woman’s. Imagine the impetus this gave to 
curiosity ! Imagine tin* romances conjecture made out of it ! 

Finally, about two years before tho opening of thin story, it came 
out that Mr. Temple worth's sadness, and the whold mystery of 
the Hall, arose from the fact of his onfy sister being deranged, 
and that she had been taken h\ him ffom a madhouse to Ridley, 
. there to be guarded ami attended to in a more gentle and affectionate 
mauncr. * • 

This did not entirely sam r y Aston. It was argued, and with 
some plausibility, that the mere surmBnuvf of a mad woman did 
not necessitate the excessive seclusion in which the whole place 
was kept; and the mysterious silence rml unfriendliness of the 
aervants was by no means explained. 

But, gossip and conjecture as they might, no clue was given to 
them, and the mystery remained as a never- tiring subject of con- 
versation. Harry Meadows, the plumber and glazier, had often, 
while smoking Ms pipe at the “IHue Lion,” discussed and heard 
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the subject discussed by others ; and although Harry was not 
mere curious than another, yet it was impossible to live within 
three miles of Ridley Hall, and not feel a strong desire to penetrate 
its sombre mystery. 

One July night a storm — a terrible summer storm — burst upon 
Aston. Eor four or five hours the thunder boomed, the lightning 
flushed, and the hail and rain rushed down with irresistible fury. 
At every crash of thunder terrified bleepers awoke and trembled 
in their beds, or muttered hasty prayer*. Trees wore struck by 
the lightning, or torn by the hurricane ; skylights, glass-houses, 
and windows, were shattered by tin* hull. 

The next morning broke with the smiling calmness of a summer 
morn ; golden seas were painted on the sky, to which the far- 
retreating tliunder-clouds formed, as it were, a ridge of rocks. 
The birds were singing, lustily. The grass arid shrubs sparkled 
in the bright sunbeams. The turbulence and tumult of the night 
had given place to the serenity of a duly day. 

Among the disasters of the night was the destruction of a 
charming little greenhouse and a skylight at Ridley Hall. Harry 
Meadows was summoned to repair them. The delight with which 
lie obeyed that summons may he imagined when his curiosity is 
remembered. 

“ I shall ace something of the Hall,” he said, “ and who 
know* what I may not find out ? ” 

lie walked up the drive with some agitation, which increased 
the neaicr lie approached the secluded IIh 11. lie turned into the 
small court-yard which led to the offices, and was there disagreeably 
affected by the sight of two ferocious American wolf-dogs, who 
were with difficulty pacified by the servant accompanying him. 

“ You sec the extent of tfie breakage ? ” said the butler to him, 
as they stood before the shattered gn enhousc ; “ there is also a sky- 
lighted the top of the Hall. I low long will you bo about ineuding 
them i ” 

“ That depends upon the number of hands I can get.” 

“ You must have no one but yourself.” 

‘Eli? ”* 

“ No one but yourself. The squire dislikes seeing men about, 
and so you must bo alone.” 
vtu Oh ! very 'well ; as the squire pleases.” 

The butler then led the way to the third story, where the sky- 
was broken. As they wont Harry kept a sharp look-out, 

d 
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without exhibiting, however, the slightest curiosity, lie was 
shown tho work he had to do, which he said would soon ho 
finished; and, having measured the size of tho panes, prepared to 
descend. The corridor in which they were ran round to the back 
of the house, and Ilarry, quite innocently, was turning round in a 
different direction from that which lie had come, when tho butler's 
voice angrily arrested him. 

“Holloa ! what do you want that way ? ” 

“ That way '* nothing. Ian t it the way down ? ” 

“No,” 

“ 1 mistook it.” 

“ You mistook nothing of the kind.” 

“ Ho you mean to give me the lie 'i ” 

The butler looked at him fixedly. 

“ Harkyc, my man,” lie said, “ you are lyerc to mend windows.” 
“ 1 know it,” 

“ Take care that you meddle in nothing else/’ 

“ Meddle, indeed ! ” 

“ Yes, meddle. This is not the place for you to satisfy vour 
idle curiosity,” 

“Oho!" said Ilarry to himself, “this is the. part of the 
house that contains the mystery. Make a note of that ! ” 

“ You understand m<* '( ” said the butler. 

“ 1 do. But 1 am not curious.” 

“So much the hotter.” 

“ I have no reason to*bo. Do you imagine 1 don’t know the 
squire’s secret ? ” 

The butler again fixed Ids eyes ujton lnyi and repeated : — 

“ Tho squire’s secret ? ” , 

“ Yes. 1 know all about it.” 

• 44 Humph ! ” said tho butler, with a shrug of the shoulder 
“Lord love you,” added Barry, with a well-feigned "knowing- 
ness and bonhommie , 44 it 's no secret to me. I know the squire 
has got a pretty mistress — it appears he is rather jealous,” — here 
he winked at the butler — “ and don’t like to have her seen.” 

“ I f*ee you know all,” answered the otl er, * 

“But he needn't be afraid of me. I Yi none so handsome ! 
No woman ever threw herself out of a window for my sake ; 
more ’s the pity.” 

^ “ Yet, as the squire has his whim — a word to the wise — don’t 
you attempt to see her ! In fact, to move beyond tho spot where 
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your work lies, would be sure to got your dismissal, and tho squire 
pays too well for you to risk that.” 

*•1 .should think so ! Besidos, 1 7 m not at all curious to see 
her. What is she to me ? ” 

They descended into tho garden. 

Harry wont home to fetch the necessary materials, and all the 
way revolving in his mind various plans for the gratification of Ids 
curiosity, excessively .stimulated by the discovery he had made of 
the part of the If all where tho woman, whoever she might be, was 
confined. The ludicrous importance athibuted to his accidentally 
turning in that one direction, convinced 1dm that the broken sky 
light must be very near the spot ; and Bluebeard’s wives were not 
more urgently desirous of penetrating into the forbidden chamber, 
than was this jolly glazier to penetrate into the mystery of Ridley 
Hall. 

Jle said nothing to any of his acquaintance respecting his dis- 
covery. To all their anxious queries lie gave a plain answer : ho 
had seen nothing. 

In returning to the Hall lie happened on Ids way to stumble 
upon a large file, which had been dropped thorc by some workman 
going home to dinner, lie put it into his jacket pocket, little 
aware of the use ho was subsequently to have for it. 

All that day, and all the next, he was employed upon the 
greenhouse, and his conduct was so exemplary, he worked so hard 
and so merrily, was so little curious in his slight snatches of con* 
Versatiou with the servants, that lie began to be considered as 
perfectly harmless, and was less rigorously watched than he had 
been at first. Not one trifling word or act aroused the suspicion 
of those who were trained to suspicion. 

Yet had any one observed tho stealthy wa^ in which he from 
time to time administered lumps of cold meat to the two ferocious, 
and Ymlf-famishcd wolf-dogs, they would have guessed at once that 
under his affected carelessness there was concealed some scheme* 

The artful mention of tho squire’s mistress had, however, fully 
satisfied the servants that Harry was so confident of knowing the 
secret that he was not curious about it. 

Four days did the greenhouse take him to repair, and by that 
time his presence at the Hail had ceased to be an object of suspi- 
cion. fifth, be had to repair the skylight. About eleven 

pock ou that day the servant who usually stood near him while 

was at work absented himself for a few minutes, although lua 
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orders wero Very strict not to lose sight of Harry for a moment., so 
long as ho was in that part of the house. But the absence of any 
suspicion made these strict orders seem unnecessary, and the 
servant, for some purpose or other, descended* 

Ko sooner did Harr}" hear his footsteps at the bottom of the 
second landing, than he swiftly ran down his ladder, and crept 
along the corridor, till he came to the back of the house. At 
every door he listened eagerly. At lu.st, as he was returning from 
his fruitless survey, he heard a deep sigh, lie paused to listen ; 
another sigh smote on his ear. The blood rushed up into bis head 
— lie was violently agitated. Another sigh, a *igh of deep deso- 
late grief followed ; ami then he hurried back to his work, not 
without first making a tolerably exact calculation of the situation 
of the chamber from whence the sounds proceeded. 

“ It is there ! ” he said. # 

He was cheerily pursuing his work when the man returned. In 
high spirits he was, for the first step had been taken. Without 
asking himself what use he was to make of his knowledge, he 
could not help a strange feeling of glorification at the discovery. 
It was only a mad woman perhaps, ns report said ; and if so, he 
had merely discovered her cell. 

“But if she is only a mud sinter,” he asked himself, M what 
the devil is the necessity for keeping it so secret ? If that is 
only her cell, and nothing more, why should they be so anxious 
for me not to detect it \ There must be something more. Wlmt 
can it be i ” * 

Cheerily he worked, occasionally making a remark to his guard, 
and constantly asking himself- — • # 

“ What can it be ?” § 

The servants’ dinner bell rang. He descended from bis ladder, 
.and went into an empty room to cat his own dinner. ^ ^ 

“ I say, old follow, you’ll bang me some beer here won’t you?” 
he gaid to the servant. 

* * Certainly.” 

The servant went to fetch it. Having brought it to him, the 
servant said : — * 

Well, while you are feeding, I shall go to my dinner.” 

He shut the door of the room, and locked it. . 

]) n ! ” muttered Harry, fi my sport is spoiled.” 

An instinctive hope that the lock might perhaps admit of being 
picked, made him rise and examine it* What web his joy to find 
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that although the bolt was turned, it had not entered the hasp: the 
door had not been quite shut to ! 

]n another moment he was in the corridor: and, feeling sure that 
lie was now to be undisturbed for at least half-an-hour, lie ran up 
his ladder, got out on to the roof, crossed over to the front of the 
house, and crept along the parapet until he came to the spot 
v hid., as he calculated, must be the room where the mad woman 
was confined. 

He came to an open window and peeped in. A low stifled cry 
startled him. It was from the miserable inmate, who sat up in 
the bed on which she reclined, exclaiming — 

44 Save me I Save me ! Indeed 1 am not mad ! ” 

“ Hush ! speak low ; \vc may he overheard ! ” 

14 Who are you ? ” 

44 A friend. Are yoy the squire \s sister ? ” 
fi Alas ! alas !’ * 

“ And he keeps you here against your will ? ” 

She pushed aside the clothes, and with a bitter sneer pointed 
to a large iron chain which was fastened round her waist, and fixed 
her to the bed. 

44 lie flays I am mad,” she said. 44 because lie wishes to keep me 
from ray property. Half of this estate is mine. lie will not 
gne it up, and keeps me here, hoping to drive me mad ; and he 
has nearly .succeeded ! But I have seen through his design, and I 
keep myself calm. 1 will not become insane. God will deliver 
me some day : in Him l put my trust ! ”* 

“ If] were but sure . . . Yet you must speak the truth , . , 
I cannot doubt you.’* # 4 

“ Can you rescue me ? ” 

4 ‘ Perhaps.” 

“Will you?” 

“If I can — but it is a dangerous affair.” 

44 Save me, and I will mai ry you — I will make you rich and 
happy. Oh, save me — in pity save me ! ” 

Harry hesitated. 

44 Have "you courage ? ” she asked. 

44 Enough to do anything I choose to do. Come to the window, 
and lot me look at you. Ah, you can’t move ? Well, don’t he 
alarmed, I will get into your room.” 

He did so, and approached the bed. She seized one of his bauds, 
and kissed it fervently. He began to fear she might really be 
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mad. It was a doubt of that hind which made him wish to 
see her. He looked steadily into her face, but the eye gave no 
sign of insanity. 

As he looked he was struck with the beauty which shone 
through her emaciated features. Her long dark luiir uncombed 
fell with a natural wavy curl upon her shoulders, and gave her 
a wild aspect, which the feature's, worn with wretchedness and 
confinement, only made more wild. Hut amidst all this, there 
was u sweetness and a beauty which greatly affected him. It was 
impossible to talk to her and not feci convinced of licr sanity. 
Whether si)* 1 had once been insane was another question ; now' she 
certainly lmd recovered the use of her reason. 

Tier story, which was briefly told, accorded too well with oil the 
suspicious conduct of her brother, not to insure credit. It appeared 
that on the death of their father — four years ago — the estate 
had been left between the two children, \\ith the option of either 
dividing it, or of the brother’s paying in money the value of 
his sister’s share. This made Tciuplewortli furious. To divide 
the estate would ho to spoil it ; to pay her for her share would so 
impoverish him, that lie would be unable to keep up the estate, 
lie tried to persuade her to live with him, ami for both to share 
the advantages of the property without a division. Hut she 
disliked him. She refused to live with him, and insisted on the 
division. Incensed by her refusal, he took her one day to a private 
madhouse, which he told her was the residence of the gentleman 
who was to take the mortgage necessary to pay for her share. 
Unsuspicious of any design, she allowed herself to be taken into 
the garden, and there »he found herself a prisoner, and treated ns a 
mad woman. Her brother had warned the master of the asylum, 
that her peculiar madness was the cofnmon one of supposing she 
was kept out of her property, and that she wa? most suspicious of 
her relations, especially hei brother, against whom she was fftrious. 

“ The vile trick too well succeeded/’ she added; “my rago 
at this attempt was con^tim-d into a proof of my insanity; and 
when, with vehement denunciations of my brother’s villany, I 
stated the whole case, an incredulous *>*ndo was all the answer I 
received. For some weeks I was in a i t;ue of despair. At last, 
finding myself looked upon as a mad woman, whose very pro- 
testations were only accepted as proofs of what she most strenuously 
denied, I changed my conduct. 1 became calm. I ceased to 
complain. I spoke quietly and rationally, They believed me 
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nearly cured. My brother came, and having- received a notice that 
1 was now nearly recovered, ho took me away ; but be brought me 
here, and in this room, chained to this bod, I have remained ever 
since. Tito fact of my having boon in a madhouse is the damning 
proof he holds of my insanity, and he has told rnc “often, that if I 
should succeed in escaping, that fact will he sufficient to bring 
mo once more into his power. As to his ill treatment of me, ho 
says, no one will credit that, for nu one ever credits the narration 
of cruelties, which the insane always maniac themselves to have 
suffered." 

She ceased. IEarry bad been intensely interested in her story, 
and was now burning with indignation against her brother. 

( 1 1 will save you, if it ho possible," be exclaimed. 

“ Do bo, and you shall he rich." 

u Take this tile," Haul lie, drawing from his pocket the one he 
had picked up, “and quietly occupy yourself this afternoon with 
filing your chain. Be ready at midnight, and trust in me#” 

lie pressed her hand, ami rapidly retreated. 

On closing the door of the room in which he had been shut, and 
sitting down to his meal of cold meat and bread, his blood 
galloped so through bin veins, and his brain seemed to whirl 
round so fearfully, that lie scarcely felt as if bo were awake — it 
was like n struggle with some ghastly dream — a waking night- 
mare. lie could not eat ; but lest the unbroken victuals should 
excite suspicion, ho carefully packed them up again in paper, and 
stowed them into his poekut. The beer lie drank, ami then endea- 
voured to collect his thoughts and arrange his plans. 

lu a few minutes the servant returned* The work was resumed. 
In another hour or so, prolong it how he would, this would be 
finished ; and he wished not only for delay, bin also to get back 
to Aston before finishing it. The device was simple. With a 
clumsiness 4 worthy of a Jocrissc, he smashed five of the panes which 
he had ju^t fixed iu, and then began swearing at his misfortune, 
us if he had been robbed to a i aisiderrble amount. Aa the glass 
had also cut his baud, the whole thiug had a most natural air. 

“ U — w It, l must now go back homo to fetch more glass, so that 
1 not only lose my glass but my time. Is it very necessary to have 
finished to-day ? ** 

“ Vos, very.” 

M Thou 1 suppose I must do it. Was there ever BUch ill luck ! 
At ft time, too, when so many people want me V* 
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“ Sorry for you, but master's orders are to get the job done at 
once.” 

“ Well, I’ll step up this evening and finish it off.” 


PART 11.— THE ESCAPE. 

Tun vadnerH of Mr, Temple worth and his mysterious reserve is 
now easily explained. Having perpetrated that atrocious act, by 
which ho enjoyed undisturbed possession of the whole property, 
ho found himself with the weight of a crime upon his soul, and 
that crime useless. Ho could not leave Ridlov Hall for a day. 
Largely as he bribed his servants — and. they were mostly foreigners 
— .severely as he watched them, ho was afraid to absent himself 
for one day, lest in that day the care which he had taken to keep 
his piisnricr from all communication with the world should bo 
destroyed. Nor, on the other hand, could ho properly enjoy 
Ridley, because he dreaded the presence of strangers in his house. 
*'* Ti\ conscience doth nmko cowards of us all:” and although to Ills 
servants he pleaded an extreme susceptibility as a point of family 
honour, and gave them to understand that his desire for conceal- 
ment wus the natural desire to conceal the fact of insanity, yet. in 
hi 4 ' own conscience he trembled at the idea of any stranger speaking 
to her ; deeming it impossible that any one should not discover 
the truth. 

This made hirn sad. Life to him mu a struggle. He was as 
one always expecting to bo detected* and startiug at every shadow. 

Let us leave him to his own bitter thoughts and return to 
Harry, who, with a huge ladder on hiS shoulder, is now entering 
by the bulge gates. Ho has brought with him the implements 
necessary tor his daring sob u».e. As lie gets out of sight oL the 
lodge, ho deposits the ladder in the long grass, there to lie till ho 
wants it. He approaches the Hall* Lion and Nero, the two wolf- 
dogs, who liato become great friends with him, cotne bounding 
up, wagging tlu-ir tails, and caressing hi* hands. While patting 
their head* he manages to give them, as i a tempting morsel 
of meat. They devour it greedily ; he smiles darkly, far the 
meat is poisoned. 

To his wprk ho goes. It is finished. He is paid, and now 
departs. The lodge-keeper wishes him a surly good-evening, and 
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duos not notice that the ladder on his shoulder is considerably 
smaller than lliat which ho carried in as he came. All goes well. 

With u heating heart, Harry rc-entera the village, and calls 
upon his host friend. 

“ Hill, J shall want you to-night : you ami your cart. There *s 
something in the wind. Can you help me? n 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ Answer me first : can you, and will you help me ? ” 

M You know, Ilarry, J M do anything for you. Is there danger V' 

“Yes 

“ Nothing wrong I hope ? ” 

“ Nothing — unless to succour the wrongfully accused, to release 
the innocent from horrible tyranny, is wrong, iha* there ’s dangei ? M 

He hi icily eoniides to lym the Mate of the whole allair. 

“ Hy Hod ! Ilanv, 1 11 assist xou.’’ 

“ Then, ahout twelve to-night, put your horse to, bring a couple 
of heavy bludgeons ami a bottle of brandy, and wait outside the 
wood about a hundn d yards horn the bridge. There expect me.” 

It is agreed on, and flurry lights a pipe to settle in quiet medi- 
tation all the details of his scheme. 

Meanwhile the wretched woman has filed through the chain, 
and is counting the weary moments with horrible anxiety. The, 
hope of deliverance lias given such an impulse to her brain, that, 
in the tumult of her thoughts, she almost fears she will go mad 
ut last. 

“ Will he come? Will ho succeed?" she asks herself with 
fretful impatience ; and then the thought of being once more free 
sends the blood hounding to Jier brain, till she is forced to make a 
tierce effort, and be cafln. 

Meanwhile the wretched brother is dining i*. magnificence and 
silence. The large and splendid room is b:«ihantly lighted — the 
talfe glitters with costly plate and glass — three servants, in mut6 
obsequiousness, attend on him No one is there to keen hinn 
company ; no joyous voices, no sin 'ding faces, make that dinner 
gay. Noiselessly the servants move about the room, noiselessly 
they change the dishes. Scarcely a word is spoken. Wealth 
wears not its air of insolent prosperity — it only makes the scene 
hideous. 

llising from his unenjoyed meal, the solitary man passes into 
liis drawing-room. It is as cheerless as the dining-room. New 
books and periodicals lie upon the table. These he reads, some- 
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what liMlo^sIy. They occupy, but cannot iimibo him. At ton 
o’clock he retires to ho>l. in sloop to form t the dreariness and 
wearines.- of tin* day, and m dtcams of happy boyhood and active 
youth, to forget the crime which stains hi- manhood. 

lVrbap-, on tin- whole, hi- pi honor ha- long boon loss wretched 
than ho. AN ith all tin' humus of her confinement, her soul has 
boon free and pine, lie ha- hern exempt from the physical tof- 
tuios, but hi- I lun, been feitcicd and impii-oiied. 

Tile clock slnkes lwol \ e. 

Harry S'-ah - tin- wall. lT\ help «.f the smaller ladder which ho 
had t. liven with him. Ilediuwsit up nfu r him, and pro- 

ceeds in si an li 1,1 the mn ho depo-itod on the gm-s ; th.it. found, 
ho ta -tens the two to.;i-t!ii i i , and '«*> make- om* long enough for liis 
purp..s.-. 

1 nhuppilv. it i- :i lovely nmonliL’ht ni^bl. The sky is clotnlloss, 
and a- bi.ghi a- Ja v. Harry, who js b\ no means poetical, 

cur-o- til-* moon with as heart v a eurso a> anv brnglar < , oubl bo 
expected to ho-tmv on lier. Hut no time i- to be lost, and moon 
or no moon, lie must to v\ m k. 

No* a light is visible in (In* Hall ; not a sound gives indication 
of any <«m- b< j i ji; .nil not c,f bed. Harry steal- lound to flic back 
of the* Hal!, Mumhhni; o\ci tim -tilieni-fl eaiea-e of one of the 
dogs oil In- v. 

“ l*oor i lcaruv ! ” In- -uv-, *■ i would rather have given the 
peboo to yoin nia-<< i 

The body of the pui-«>ned dow di-agrccably affects him, for 
Tinny i- temb-r, a* welf as je-olutc, and the ,-ighr of !bo poor 
animal, a \u-tini t-» hi- \n\ faithfulness, ruthci unnerveu Inm. 

dam- Te?nj»b-»\ hi til ba * In-.nd the dwtk ‘■Irikc 'twelve, and, 
unable fa re-tram In j impaliejnu . )p» « cup! stealthily to t ho 
window: although at the ba'a' 1 ! <»t alarming i.er brother, whose 
* room i- under bei ,, by t!,» - nui of her moving about. 

At last Hie e-.pje- him wnh tin* laddei * *n hi- shoulder. Tfow 
her hcait ’neats I \Vha f . Men -lekm^* overcome-, her ! J To 
approaches. ib* stop-, bat is lie pan -m to look at, on the 
ground * >hc s<.-< not the eareaH* ol th , ,«(-i dog. Hut now he 
resumes hi- walk. lie - ccs lmr. and m ■ ‘ ■> a. signal. Tie hastens 
— he i- under the window — the ladder * placed — Hie dew-ends, 
and is caught m hi- arm- Not a word is spoken, lie grasps 
her hand, and i- about to hmry away. Suddenly In n iimjuishes 
it, and creeps b.»*:k to tie* laddei, which he remove.-. Hut now all 

xe. XaVK- Vnj,. c It M M 
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his attention is required for Jane, who is unable to stand. Long 
confinement has had its effect : her limbs refuse to obey her. The 
immense excitement of the lirst few minutes gave her strength to 
descend ; but now that is exhausted. The fresh air makes her as 
helpless ns one who has just arisen from a low fever. 

But Hurry is powerful. He seizes her in his arms, and hurries 
with her into the shrubbery. There at least they arc out of sight ; 
hut, fearful lost any alarm should have been given, he runs on ns 
rapidly ns his burden will permit. His pace begins to slacken. 
]Jc toils on slowly. Tic is obliged to pause. He sets her down 
on the ground to rost himself for a few seconds ; listening eagerly 
all the time. 

“ J)o you think you could walk now ? However slowly, it 
would let us gain time," 

(( 1 will try,” 

She rose, hut was pnuhlc to move half-a-dozen steps without 
again sinking into his arms. 

" Alas ! alas ! I have no strength." 

“ Hark ! hush ! I hear some one." 

A long whistle, and a voice calling “ Lion ! Nero ! Lion ! ” are 
distinctly heard. A shudder runs through their veins. The 
shouts for Nero and Liou grow louder. 

“ The alarm is given — but they know nothing as yet," Harry 
says, as he again snatches up his precious burden and staggers 
with it down to the river’s side. 

I ought to have mentioned before, that the river ran through the 
domain, and was bordered on tin* other stole by a thick plantation, 
which concealed it from the high road. 

To the boat-house H/mw Went, placed his '-barge in the boat, 
seized a boat-hook, cut the painter, and in tfc eo seconds was on 
the other side ; the increasing noise and bustle at the Hall making 
every moment one of peril. Once in the plantation, he felt more 
secure : blit still, delaying not » minute, he carried Jane Temple- 
worth through it to a small gate which gave upon the high road, 
and there espied his friend in the cart ; a signal brought the cart 
up, and in a few moments the trio set off at a steady trot for the 
uext town.* 

Jono was no sooner seated in the cart than she fainted. Bill 
drove on steadily, while Harry strove to recover her. Their drive 
was one of intense anxiety. Every sound they heard they inter- 
preted into the sounds of pursuit ; but their fears were groundless. 
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The pursuiLimlecd was active, but, misled bysomo deceptive irtfli- 
cations, it had taken a different course. 

As morning broke, a council of war was held. Jane was to 
suro of again falling into her brother's clutches, if once he dis- 
covered her retreat, that film urged them above all things first to 
secure that. 

44 When once wo are married,” she paid, 44 you, as my husband, 
will have a stronger claim than lie can have; but till that, he can, 
in the name of the law, take me from vuu, and by declaring me to 
be insane, and by showifig the certificate of my having boon iu ft 
madhouse, every magistrate ^ill assist him.” 

Bill remembered that ho knew an excellent widow, who held ft 

small farm within three miles of , the town to which they 

were dining, and that there she might better remain concealed for 
a few da\s than in the town itself, where active inquiries would bo 
sure to discover her. 9 

To Mi-3. Simpkm’s farm they drove, and fortunate it was they 
did so. 


PART III. — “NONE BUT THE RUAVK RESERVE TIIE FAIR” 
ITaiiry, on finding that Miss Templeworth could lie carefully 
concealed at Mrs. Simpkin’s, and after promising to roturn and see 
what further assistance lie could render on the following day, 

jumped again into the cart, and proceeded with Bill to , there 

to consult a lawyer. They had not arrived ten minutes in the 
town, when the squirm's butler suddenly appeared before them, 
seized the horse's head, and ordered Harry to descend, 

41 What s all this about ? ” saifl Harry. * * 

44 You know well enough, so get dpwn and follow mo.” 

44 A joke \s a joke, old fellow ; but unless l understand yours, 
I shall cut you over the head, for stopping me on uiy way to 
business.” 

44 Don't oblige me to cMi for assistance ! ” 

44 I shall oblige you with a laah of my whip if you don’t explain.” 
& crowd collected, 

44 Where is Miss Templeworth ? ” shunted the butler. 

V Miss Templeworth ? How should 1 know ? ” 

44 You know too well ! 

44 Why, you f re mad ; what have I to do with your ? 

I am not her servant/ 5 

mm2 
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u It is you who helped her to escape ! 19 

“ 1 fa ! 1m ! ha ! 

“ You 'll find it no laughing matter, T can tell you ! 91 

“ Ha! ha ! ha ! Escape . . . what, then, she has escaped ? 
I ’m glad of it.” 

“ You did it.” 

“ Did I V AVI tat proof have you of that ? 99 

This question posed the butler. lie saw that he had no 
evidence to bring forward, and that no magistrate would accept 
a mere accusation unaccompanied by the slightest proof, lie 
resolved to change his mode of operation, and to watch Harry’s 
movements. 

“ Tell me honestly ; give me your word of honour that Miss 
Templeworth is not with you — is not in any house belonging to 
your friends or relations, and I shall bo satisfied.” 

“ 1 declare solemnly that she is lmt.” 

“ Then, good day. Excuse my having suspected you.” 

Harry drove to the lawyer’s. 

Having laid the whole case before him, this was the advice he 
received - 

“ After all. Miss Templeworth -nicy be insane, and it is right for 
us to assure ourselves of that, in order that we may defeat the 
brother. Your marriage would ho annulled, if it could he proved 
that she was not sane at the time of its being contracted. Let 
me call upon her, in your name, and I will see how the matter 
really stands. Meanwhile, do you return to Aston, and pursue 
your business as usual; for I am convinced the butler is watching 
you, ami wherever you go hy ^ill suspect that Mb • Templeworth 
i» concealed. Give me a •bote to her, informing b.-r of your plans, 
and I will write to you as soon as all is ready.” 

Harry sat down to write. The thought then occurred to him, 
that id would be ungenerous to insist upon her fulfilment of the 
promise of marriage, so he insei.ed till? final paragraph : — 

“ As to what was talked of in the way of recompense, allow mo 
t<> say, Miss, that I consider myself already paid for any trouble, 
J#&wing spfoly got you away from the Hall. I have done but 
Trapjuty r . Marriage between us is out of the question. The more 
I unnlt of it, the more I sec that such a thing cannot he. You 
wove not meant for such as me. You could blush for your hus- 
band, and I should be miserable. If ever I marry, ami have 
children. I will ask you to be godmother, and a very good thing it 
will bo for me, I ’m sure.” 
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This note he showed the lawyer, and asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“ You ’re a noble fellow ! ” said the lawyer, pressing his hand. 

In another hour Harry was again on the road with his friend ; 
and in tlie afternoon was at work in Lis shop at. Aston, ns if 
nothing had happened. Watched ho was ; but all suspicion 
seemed to he foiled, and it was at last thought, that if he really 
had assisted the escape (which few doubted), he had so planned it, 
that she must have already found an n«ylum at a considerable 
distance, to which no duo at present existed. 

Three days after, a little boy came with a message to him, 
saying that a gentleman wanted to see. him in the parlour of tho 

.Blue Lion.” Jle went and found the lawyer, who slipped into 
his hand a note. It contained these words : — 

“ Noble heart ! The debt must and shall be paid. I have no 
fears. To refuse me would he to make mo miserable, and it would 
vih/o all that you have done." 

The lawyer was more precise. lie explained to Harry that it 
was really \ cry desirable Mis^ Templeworth should ha\e a husband 
to protect her, and that she was bent on marrying her deliverer. 

“It was the delicacy of a good and true man which made you 
refuse ; and the refusal has made you still more estimable in her 
eyes. But to icfusc now would he false delicacy/* 

Harry, ns may he supposed, allowed himself to he persuaded. 
In a very short time Jane Templeworth became Mrs. Meadows. 

The struggle, howto or, with the brother was yet to come. 
Having established his right to demand in his own name a restitu- 
tion of the property, he told the lawyer to procure *a copy of tho 
will ; and, armed with that, he wrote a # ca!m firm letter to the squire, 
intimating that unless the restitution were made peaceably, he 
should carry the matter hr-* court, when the squire would have to 
answer other charges than that of simple withholding" of prUpcrty, 

He received no answer, 

Again he wrote, and thL time more strongly. 

Ilis letter was sent hack unopened. 

Furious at this treatment, he called at. the Hall In person, to 
confront the haughty villain, and to In mg him to some decided 
explanation. 

Arrived there, he could not gain admittance. 

“ The squ'rc is dying,” said the butler, “ and you have killed 
Iiim.” 
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** Dying! ” 

“ Yob. Ever since Miss Templeworth’B escape he has been 
fust sinking ; the idea of its being known that a Templcworth is 
insane preyed upon his spirits ; and when he learned that she was 
married, and to xoltom, he exclaimed, ‘ My cup is full.’ From that 
moment he lias been confined to his bed.” 

“ You arc not deceiving me ( ” 

11 Deceiving you — for what purpose ? ” 

" To prevent my seeing your master,” 

“ Wait half an hour and Dr. Watson will ho here ; then ask 
him.” 

It was too true. Shame was killing the miserable man. Harry 
understood the violence of his remorse when he came to reflect 
upon all that had transpired. 

44 If,” said lie, “ the mere consciousness of his crime made him 
bo migorahio while he kept his sister in his own power, what must 
he the effect of knowing her not only out of lus hands, but his 
secret on the point of bring published to the whole world ! 

In ten days the news of Templeworth’* death reached them. 
Except a few legacies to servants, the whole of his property was 
left to Jauc. 

Harry now found himself the husband of a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, to whose cheeks health and happiness rapidly 
restored their bloom nnd freshness, and found himself, moreover, 
the possessor of a splendid estate. 

But ho could not forget, nor could his neighbours forget, that 
Squire Meadows had been the piston glazier : art 1 he very soon 
quitted Ridley Hall, for if tour on the continent, with his wife, 
whom ho worshipped. 

Pcrluips tho reader expects that I am going to wind up this talc 
with tiic received announcement that the hero and heroine had 
several children, and “ lived very happily all their days,” But as 
this is more like the conclusion of a iiction than that of a real 
story, 1 must disappoint him. 
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A I’i-vi: of pleasant walks, and gi assy slopes, 

And mu about with trees, as wjth a zone ; 

And \ot, alas 1 the slmne of blighted hopes 
H> age matured, or caily overthrown — 

AVbo*e emblem* aie mound in stone and flower, 
Time-honoun-d ami the worshipped ol an houi. 

In gra\e-yaids of our cities, rich and poor, 

.lust as in life — Oh, ‘dianic ! — in death must be ; 

But hoie distinction closes not the door 
Against admission to spare poverty. 

Man equals man, in dust laid side by side, 

Ftn m ihe grave theie is no room for piide. 

But jich and poor here close in union lie. 

As tomb and tablet and tlic hillock tell ; 

And >ot the teai-s of sorrow are not diy, 

\V T <*[>t for the dead the In mg loved ton well ; 

For flowers are on the graves — life’s symbols they, 

That bloom a moment, and then fade away. 

How gloiious the prospect ! — and, how far 
It. spieads arnirtnl. till blending with the sky, 

Where, sun-lit here and there — -as shines a star— 

Some distant cottage flasho# on the eve ; 

And hills, on either side, slant gently down, 

Twixt which is seen, cloud -crowmed, vast London Town. 

Upon a sloping bank v-h.ro you might look 
For violets and cowslip*, in the shade 
Of one tall tree and Lowering shrubs, a nook 

Is* seen with its sw , * flowers, w here late was laid 
One on whose tablet is i evealed In i lit* . 

That she — how true ! — was a devoi d wife. 

Devotion was her passion, and the pow er 
By which all other hearts to hers the drew, 

As, governed by attraction, on a flower 
Mtdl into one another diops of dew. 

Loving and loved, her bright example shone, 

And gave to all a feeling like her own. 
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Oli ! Povi'ity, though you've no cenotaph 

Huilt up of stone, to mark youi place of rest, f 
Nor (he delusive lauding epitaph, 

Jtecoiding virtues few have e'er possess'd, 

You here may have green turf and flagrant air, 

And where you sleep spring up the daisy iair. 

And though you’ie doomed to labour through the day, 

And wearily at last sink <1o\mi to lest, 

Sweet is the sleep that wafts youi night away, 

From which the morning sees you iise it fresh'd ; 

While indolent repose has fitful dteanis. 

And jaded strength to meet the mm rung's beams. 

Envy not man lus treasure's, then, when wealth 
Can’t save him, as you know, imm pang oi care, 

While you've a gieatei treasure in the health 
He'd gladly* gnejup all his wealth to shnie— 

Health, which trom labour springs — its ru h lewgud — 
Fivslihnng the lieai t, as tain the verdant sward. 

Who feels the tluill of I’ieasuie most ? Not he 
\Vho drinks from nut he» c up to surfeiting. 

Hut he lo w hom her diaught 's a runty. 

And taken where the wild hud hr\e.> to sing, 

With the cleai skv all glorious overhead — 

And God is thanked fm the spate hainjuet spread. 

God’s mercy and man's justice, were they one, 

In what could we heieufiei phu e our trust ? 

Hut rich and pom, when theii caieer i a ‘done, 

Mix on eijuality their kindud dust, 

Anil meet so, at the Ipst, oil that gnat day, 

When all distinctions shall ha\c* passed away. 

G. B. 
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in* rU*L HELL. 


Wr. are groat readers in our house of MUs Burney's (I hog 
hor pardon — Madame d’ArblayV) Diary. My Mrs. Boll fakes 
an interest in her for old times’ sake — 44 Evelina ” being the 
fiM. novel '-he over road : nml what is there to compare with 
one's first Novel * 44 Then,” my wife will say — with that lurking 

dislike to all women of genius, which I observe clever women 
at once nourish and conceal from clever won — 44 She was so 
respectable.” To me, she was somewhat (ulsomcly so : too much 
of a time-server : and of a courtier : who knew how to fool the 
proper thing, in the proper degree, towards the proper person, 
at the proper time, and in the proper place. 44 So modest, too,” 
proceeds my Mrs. Bell. As if the modesty of an obscure girl, 
when carried on by a celebrated woman, were not open to as 
much suspicion, as the hold uneoneerncMl behaviour of an Actress, 
to whom boldness and unconcern must he the habits of a life ! 
I impure, whether she believes Mademoiselle Jenny Lind was -in 
earnest, when she asked the Dean of So and-So, 44 whether it was 
possible lie had ever heard of her,” and this after all London 
had been searched by flic line and cry of 44 Where '$ Jenny ? ” 
ten times as loud as the question 44 Where's Eliza?" which 
was carted about a fortnight since*. — And when my wife says 
41 No! — I don't think anything of yyur over-shy folks — except 
that they want to get the most possible praise and encourage-* 
znent,” — I bid her apply her own words to Miss Burney’s spasms 
of diffidence at the Thralcs . ~a method of bringing women to 
reason, which, I have observed, even fails to excite their liveliest 
displeasure. 

But — deeming Madame d'Arblay, as 1 d*», a successful trader ; 
and as such, esteeming her less than mai.v a poor, forlorn, Rosa, 
or Emily, or other anonymous or too-w * \\ known Poetess who 
has been more 44 conspicuous ” but less successful in her trade— 
I nevertheless love to read in her Diary. There, if you will, 
is the true Court Journal! There may be seen u. folded the 
mysteries of that dismal and dreary monotony, which make one 
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wonder, like children, why Kings and Queens do not sometimes 
un-King and un-Queen themsclve 9 — do not walk civilly down Pall 
Mall — or (who knows but that would be the greatest relief of all ?) 
down the dusty K nigh tsbrid go-run d — to tire themselves properly ; 
and to spoil their fine clothes by wav of a treat ! Then* you 
watch the gradual enmeshing of everything like free thought and 
natural impulse : — perceive how lame women learn to curtsey 
while walking backwards, rather than show irreverence to Royalty 
— how a clever Kcportrcss may he commanded to attend a trial, 
or read a hook, or take an observation of any new arid strange 
character, by way of cramming curious and timid Monarchs, 
with ideas on unexpected subjects. There \s a certain sort of 
prolixity which fascinates. W ho can go through Iloods “Miss 
Kilinanaegg ” without having the taste of gold in his mouth ore 
he gets to the end of the stupendous enumeration of her riches ? 
— Who can take up “ Clarissa 1 lari owe ” (save it he that pleasant 
French penny-a-liner, Muster .Jules .lunin, who flattered himself 
the other day, that he was patronising Richardson by abbre- 
viating him,) and wish a single page or line retrenched, though 
every word, as it were, draws the cord of torture tighter and 
tighter around one ? J am not much of a reader, Sir : neither 
steady nor staid in that character : 1 cannot taste, what I sec 
many of 1113' betters devouring ; hut I often wish that there 
were ten volumes more of that Diary ; and have nearly got by 
heart the tw f o devoted to Windsor and^ Kew, to “ The Sweet 
Queen,” and “ The engaging Princesses,” and exemplary Mr. 
Fairly, who did not marry t the Diarist : ami tyrannical Mrs. 
Sehwollonberg, and flighty Mr. Turbulent — not forgetting Bettina's 
^grandmother, who came, in true German style, f'T sympathy and 
a dinner : — and got neither ! 

\V>u wijl ask, I dare say, why I am favouring you with my 
judgment of a hook, which is neither new nor old. It was the 
chronicle of our Prince of Wales’ Birthday which made me think 
of it ;~f-which mado me conjur. up all the dressings, and presents, 
and Ihwwjing- rooms, and faded flatteries, got up by Chamber- 
Imnly"]Wccodent and authority, for all tho long line of Princes and 
Princesses, who were young gentlemen and Ladies, when Fanny 
Durncy diarised them ! — There ’s to me, & deep melancholy in 
every anniversary and commanded festivity : when one counts 
lip the rambling thoughts— the wistful regrets — of those who are 
expected to look glad and gracious and interested : — some wan- 
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dering out of their prisons, across the seas, or bock to tho 
homes where they were careless children — some poshing forward, 
to the funerals which are to make them rich Chief Mourners ; 
— some diving inward, to depths they dare not make clear to them- 
selves ; how much le^s to others ! — I won't he called Maudlin, 
because I do not loro the first of May, when 

(i 1 turn from all she brought to all xhc could not finny/* 

nor morbid, because, birthdays, seem to bo numbered year by year, 
by sn much and so much mure of dark and grievous experiences— 
and I do nut, as you know by this time, share MUs Burney ’b 
blind admiration for “ everything that royal bin ; ” but, who 
could think of our little Heir- Apparent on his Birthday, this year 
of grace, without many grave and deep feelings, mingling with 
their blessings on bis childhood ? — Not I, least ! 

The Court papers make a charming exhibition of the cake on 
the breakfast-table, and of the toys, and of The Heir, and tho 
Heir’** parent, caparisoned in Highland drcs&cs, (cold enough 
masquerading, I submit, an Lord .Mayor’s Day !) which last 
being a (iciman fashion, and a-* such, graceful in ll.R.H. — lot 
us not laugh at it more than can ho helped I But in Gotha (bo 
pleased to take care that no one prints GOTHAM, by mistake!) 
there would have been something more on a Court birthday 
besides the above confectionary, the hot imiftins ami tho chill 
wt-dre^iitg — ft masque* pcrclmnci — a serenade sung by tho 
burghers. Or if Mr. John Andersen, of Sweden — who has made 
himself everyone’s “Jo,” by giving the world his delicious new 
stories, fresh from Faery land —had ehartced to he passing that 
way, he would have been summoned* to Court (treated, let us ^ 
hope, a little hotter than Mrs. Siddons, when she read tragedies 
to Fanny Burnev's 44 sweet queen” Charlotte, stalling dxdt 
Upright all the while, till she "early fainted) and bidden to repeat 
one of his best legends : iu which capacity, I am told, ho is very 
clever a:*d agreeable. Are any story-tellers, think you, Sir, 
allowed to get the ear of The Prince 9 For, methityks, there 
he some tales, aud those 44 o’er true” >ncs, ho should learn 
betimes* To know how to behave in a PhiUbcg is — all must 
admit — a most necessary accomplishment. Every one wears it, 
you are aware : or may have to w*ear it, if the Subic 1 ki Stuarts 
should come to the throne again ! ! and for this, it may he as well 
to prepare at an early period. But, besides Scotch possibilities, 
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arc thcio not English — Irish — European certainties, round about 
us; which might give a colour to a Prince's Birthday? — shows 
of more significant parade than the foolery which tricks out 
I he Cradle-Coach of that Old Baby — in flame sort, II is Royal 
Highness’ contemporary — The New Lord Mayor ? — sounds, ns 
well worth listening for, as the Military Band in the Castle Yard 
— or the dance of the blithe and prosperous peasantry, round 
Herne’s Oak ? 

“ Hear the old Radical wretch ! cries some 

« — gravr, ■ onecited nurse, of office proud/ 1 

who would fain treat me to the stocks with a gag in my mouth. 
“ Out with the vulgar Barbarian ! Lot him dare to come here : 
croaking like a screech-owl, dose to our Precious Child 1 poisoning 
all his pleasure : — the ])arling ! ” And forthwith, there risetlPsuch 
a huhhuh about “Peg Nicholson," and “the Boy .Jones,” the 
41 Pirst Lord of the Privy Council,” — about accomplished, urbane, 
good-natuied “ Hr. II aw trey, of Eton,”— the “Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,’* “Mr. , the Page in Waiting,” (a Page to he 

tom out of the Book of Royal Pnxour. for allowing such a Dog to 
hark within the Court Precinct-*!) and “Mr. Police Commis- 
sioner Ma\ne ! ” — that it is a good ten minutes before I can get a 
Irearing. This being done, Jot me declare that I have no intentions 
of assassination. — none of tampering with the Succession, (’tis 
not I, Sir, who dress the Blessed Boy in the Stuart Tartan !) — 
none, Heaven he my witness ! as a father and a peaceful citizen, 
of sowing discord or jealous v in families : — none — least of all — 
of darkening tho houro of fluid hood. 4 ‘ Good go with ” the 
young Heir! — a happy boyhood — n manly youth ; trust in, not 
terror of, his Parents — friends, and those not *ueh as shall speak 
hint, fair, but those who shall tell him true ! — knowledge, of him- 
b df- — knowledge of tho world of Thames, and of Cities : the world# 
too, of Ships, and Manufactories and Jails, and Hovels! Give 
him elbow-room — say I, loyally and heartily — for his enjoy- 
ments ! Give him his own private chambers of retreat — as well 
as the vast public stages on which be must figure. Give liis 
heart ft space to play in ! As much pleasure, as you will : — 
but lot it be the pleasure which strengthens. If there is to be 
precocity, however — and precocity which the world is called upon 
to admire and accredit — loyal and loving subjects have a right 
to ask, whether the education goes throughout ? — whether, with 
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the sack, which our Heir-Apparent driuketh, wliilo all the Court 
Journals cry 44 Auicu ! " — the wholesome proportion of bread is 
also administered. 0, mav his not he a precocity of Tailor- 
connoishcursliij), alone! (cncth the Laureate,) nor our “rhild-" 
Prince he 4 ‘ the leather’ 1 of sudi a Fine ('lothcs-King — (so Sartor 
ltrsartus ini ght call him!) n-* (iourge the Fourth: whose costly 
mummery is to this dny^chorUhcd hv the trihoof Stultz and Ho!)y : 
by the congiegaiion of them that embroider — hy the dealers in 
precious stones and those who work tine needlework ! 

Therefore, I am not tola* sot. down as a Ilator— a Kill-joy — a 
Damien in disguise — a Fiesrhi, having for mv infernal machine a 
tongue which i> like a tocsin ( alias a Revolutionary Htl!), when 
I ask, in all |n\o and loyalty, whether in the Highland Fluid waft 
folded the faintest whimper of Highland Famine ! I do nol mean 
such vague Pantomimic notions of Princely hcneticence as would 
prompt the sending out to the starving of, all the. breakfast e.ike 
that the Royal child could not cat : — but sumo plain practical idea 
of hunger and thirst, «uch as may seize little children who were 
not horn with the magical Three Feathers above their (‘radios — 
some rudiments of .Mime belief in Frinoely responsibility, as having 
affectionate relation to popular wretched ne^ and ‘•nlfering. It is a 
hard, ungracioit'* service -no man can doubt it — to unveil tho 
eves of FhiMlioud — to destroy its unconsciousness. And, if there 
lie one thing above another, I do religiously and profoundly hate, it 
is the educational dogmas of those who cram the poor little brain 
with wouls calling tlieinM-lvos Fads and Klcmcntsof Knowledge — 
till there is not a nook le^’t for a dnum to hide in, or for^a fancy 
to linger “against a rainy day"— and till the poor little heart 
cannot move as it would wish, because of *tho clogged circulation. 
But, if children are old enough to take a pleasure in foppery (if not, 
’tis a positive tyranny, ami mv M's. Bell agrees with me, to dress 
them up like actors for the entertainment of vacant grown people !) 
they are old enough to comprebe* 1 - without dying of the shocK— 
the pain and the shame of Rags 1 They are one foot out of Faery 
Land, alyjady, and one foot ih Vanity Fair. And Mr. Titnmrdi 
could tell Her Majesty — wh A profits are to be ex peered hy 
Parents who fit up booths for their offspring u) ihat excellent place ! 

In truth, I suspect — with regard to the eh hi roil of the Victorian 
®ra — that we arc too much given to indul p; our own taste for 
the Pretty, at the expense of the health of those we bring into 
the world. Look int;> your Hyde Park, Sir! Look into your 
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Kensington G anions ! Arc those Children there ? Kay- — rather 
Fashions fur the Month in miniature : — .some in black velvet, belted 
round with scarfs long and strong enough to strangle one’s entire 
offspring withal — some in scarlet feathers, which the wind catches, 
and turkey-cocks fly at ; and which make an end of all hopes of 
creeping amongst underwood, very nearly as definite as steel traps 
and spring guns. Ilore go mincing, small ladies, with muffs, reti- 
cules, and parasols : there a tripping, small (no, thoso cant be Hoys!) 
in cockades and varnished hoots ; and “ buttons enough to turn a 
mill ” — as the Page whom grief and anger threw into Mtilapro- 
prioty phrased it. Think you those children ever get a good game 
of Play? Vos: with gilt India rubber balls! — and when they 
go to Polka parties! — and they are walked genteelly round wild 
boast shows. But a roll upon the grass is with such n flat impossi- 
bility — ft scramble up a tt'ee, forbidden by considerations more im- 
perative than any Pttrk-Bcadlo’a staff of office ! I would not he 
understood as recommending Dirt Pit's, by way of a pursuit or a plea- 
sure for the infant mind : — nevertheless the slightest more elegant 
geological pursuit, such us Mareot might prescribe, or Markham 
accredit, or Mangnall make (he subject of six questions, is cut 
off, by the costume in vogue. 0 Godmothers and Godfathers ! 
0 Pomps ! 0 Vanities. How the young idea is to 14 shoot ,f 

arrows or “hurl the flying Ball,” as Gray sings — from a pair of 
satin sleeves, which fray overy time the arm is lifted up — baffle * 
my comprehension : unless it he that the Babes of Babylon are 
equipped on the principle of Madame Vestris — who (according to 
traditions current in Shoemaker’s 11 aH) used to have — and for 
aught f know, has now, a fre>h pair of hoots shaped and sown 
upon her two feet every morning that she was to “ take her walk" 
abroad,” and cry with Dr. Watts his good child, 

" Ilow many poor 1 suh' ! ” 

Well : if the scions of Park-lane and Belgravia ; of Berkeley 
Square and Hamilton Place, do grow up into spendthrifts — if 
Tailors poke their long bills mto their bedchambers, and milliners 
bunt them worse than tko wicked woman of Tunbftuge Wells 
hunted Miss Burney's ‘‘ Camilla ” to get her money for that leuo 
suit — who is to blame? The Times. Perhaps not. The 
Stars— Now Planets inclusive ?— Echo answers “No*” The 

|tap*nts ? Why truly , But then, in the 

iteo of “the deni zona of the above polite localities ” of London 
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(bo the Post puts it) ‘tis the Parents who pay the Bills, nnd 
not Queeu Street, Soho — nor King’s Cross : — nor Duke’s Place, 
Wappiug. Whereas, if we come by a Royal Prodigal— nlns— 
a-day ! every one knows what must happen : and it is perhaps 
as civil not to stir up old names and old shames on our Prince’s 
Birthday ! 

Don't misunderstand me. 1 am not for one instant hinting that a 
case of extravagant example, direct or indirect, is exhibited to our 
tiny Mightiness, whose motto is " Ich Dicn ! ” — Long live Her 
Majesty 1 A young Lady full of life — full of gaiety — fond of 
Opera-going — fond of boating— fond of Powder 1 bills at borne — and 
as much travelling abroad ns Great Seal and Groat Councillor can 
possibly accredit! — who yet, has never tbouglitlcfisly gone 
beyond her (diamond) pin-money, and called upon the Populace to 
pay for her pleasures. — Long life to her ! And long live, also, 
11. M.’s Consort ; ns a quiet, gentle, economical young gentleman, 
with liberal volitions, ami elegant tastes, the strength whereof no 
Chemist has commissioned us to test, so “ we ’ll leave them ! ” — 
I believe, in sohor earnest, that our Royal personages have a con- 
scientious conviction of the Responsibilities of Royalty: and, when 
such is the ease, a five-pound note, more or less, is of little matter 
— still loss, a smile ; especially now, when Bo z, by the perpetual 
drawing of Mr. Carter’s teeth, is doing his best to drive smiling 
out of fashion ! And this belief it was, which set mo a thinking 
when I read about our Pi iuce s Birthday since, 44 why,” asked 
I of myself (and my wife, a famous manager of little folks, could 
give mo no answer) “V one is sober for one’s selves, should 
ouc bo frivolous over one’s Children * ” And when we road of 
Banks breaking, and Factories <diuttftigtlmir doors — of public works 
being suspended— of Irish Landlords jtalkod and shot* down like 
so many head of wild deer, by an infuriated and wicked set of 
famishing savages (what has made them all these things, not lacing 
here the (pmstion) — when every day’s newspaper cJWb up to 
the breakfast-table reeking with some new details of crime, or 
squalid with the statistics of mi«* ry — when Pestilence is said to be 
Btridiug"lfowards us — when a gnat and free people arc going to 
butcher one another, by every approved receipt, in *d (donee of 
Religious toleration, — how can wo choose Inn wonder if the teaching 
of our Child has yet begun ? Hard Condition of Royalty, that 
Reality should begin from its birth -hour ! But so it must be. 
There is no youth under a Crown, now-a-days : — nor ts there to be 
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any. The dear French Princess, who was for good-naturedly 
solacing starving Paris with pie-crusts, when tho stock of bread 
ran low, is a figure, who would he found, in this year of grace, as 
supeitluoas arid out of place, as Madame du Parry herself. Nay, 
nm we not say more so ? , . . when we see a “ BeUy Watson M 
aesthetically Dubarry-yW in a*sthetical Bavaria, at this time 
being — with additions, alterations, and amendments, suitable to 
Louis the First of the Valhalla and the AUe-Iiciligeu Kapellc as 
distinguished from Louis the Fifteenth of the Parc aux Ccrfs : — 
while the French Princes, and Princesses, are saving fortunes ; 
not theoretically throwing away their pie-crusts. 

1 shall he told, I douht not, by the Abigails in waiting on the 
Prime Minister of tho Nursery, by the Countess who has the port- 
folio for pincushion) of the Cradle department, that I am raising 
a storm in a slop-basin — tanking a fuss which is “ truly incon- 
venient, 11 and as muel^ out of order in the neiglihouihood of a 
Palace, us illness was in Fanny Burney’s day. “Duty, if we 
were to die for it ! ” is their motto. No, too. is it mine. 
But every day brings Truth mor»* and more forward as a Duty 
— in Court, Council, Conclave, Camp, Chapel, or ’Change ! — 
Truth, clear of any design to demolish, overthrow, or revolutionise 
— to partition the earth anew, by spoiling its Emperors or 
Egyptians : hut Truth convinced that Peace alone resides in 
Progress --- and Order in openness to improve! And where- 
fore not my truth in Print, as well as yours my Lady of tin* 
Wardrobe i You print your blast of incense in adoration of the 
Kilted Babe, and tho Palatial Cuke. I p'rint my Counler-hlust of 
bracing air, in plea for somewhat plainer, more real, more practicuL 
as titled to these dark days ! r l must speak of die poor, and the 
criminal : of wars abroad*, of the deaths of die mighty, of the 
starvation of those who deserve food — no' m the tone of the 
German tutor, who dresses up a Saint Nicholas to frighten poor, 
iunoeent children into good conduct, or of the revengeful Nurse who 
threatens the sensitive culprit with a Ghost, which is to come out 
of China closet or clock-case to devour him, if he does not keep 
quiet — but as a gentle memento to one who is to rule us^lato may 
it ho fu st ! ) that the good spirits of Love, and Pity, and Kindliness, 
wait without, if lie will open the gate and let them in. God forbid 
that 1 should scare the Hope of England by letting loose upou him 
monitors, leprous people, or black-bearded Robbers, or pale-faced 
Catholics, who would treat him as badly (to quote the Bigot’s 
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hideous rhymo) as the Jews treated tho Catholic children of yore, 
could they get their blood-thirsty Papistical nails into him ! — But 
when lie is dressed up in the face of all England (poor thing I) like 
a small Scotchman — may not I, subject though I be— ocWresa 
him, and say, " Please, your Ilighness, remember your little 
countrymen, who have no oat-cake to eat on their Birthdays ! M 
When the Yule Log is put upon the hearth, and the ghost-story 
begins to go round, — that pleasure of Christmas well nigh as dear 
and as dreadful as Snap Dragon itself ! — may not I como to the 
door ; not as a whiuing Fauper — not as a disgusting trader on 
writhen limbs and ugly sores — not as Captain Rock or Captain 
Starlight, or one of the Petcrloo riotors redivivus, whoso name 
was so magical a bugbear in Lancashire, during the vilo days of 
the Cato- street Conspiracy — but as a man, though subject not 
senile ? May I not Bay, adapting the language of the wisest of 
men (after the fashion of others, who, wlfen they quote Scripture, 
adapt it to the promulgation of their own favourite *>m) 44 Thero ift 
a time to think, as well as a time to laugh : if ye would not that, 
a timo to weep shall also come ! ” 


TIIE GREETING ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Speedetii Time, the unrelenting, speadeth onward Time, the king, 
Severing the years asunder with the wavine of his wine. 

Christmas standetb at our thresholds— brothers, through the murky air 
Let your hearts lean out and listen,— ye riiall hear his voice declare — 

« i axn Christmas : — read the r* curds of the deeds thatye have dme ; 
Read, O men, with stedfast vision, by the shining of Truth’s sun. 

Turn the pages, turn them over, trace ye backward day by day : 

Ere I within your portals. 1 ve a greeting I must say . 

« Have ye walked the world meek-hearted— in your patience have ye 
worn 

Lowly thoughts for inner vesture, nought of pride, and nought of mm 1 
Have ye walked the world love-missioned, impulse strong, and plttpMp 
v ‘m high, r , 

Foremost aye to strive and struggle for the vexed humanity 1 
, HO* XXXVI.— -VOL. VI* K V 
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« Have ye chased one cloud of error 1 Have to sow one seed of good ? 
Have ye done the work God gave ye, honestly, as true men should 1 
Have ye borne a cheerful aspect} hoping o& through toil and care 1 
Have j e won a poor man’s Wmaag, or a poor man’s broken prayer t 

“ Then— bum bright your hearth-fires I flash the mirth-light in your 
eyes \ 

All my olden gladness cheer you, all my jests and jollities ! 

Loving friends bo gathered round you— merry voice and visage gay— 
Good befal you ! God be with you !— each-the greeting I would say* 

“But if ye have frilled to follow other way^ O men, than these, 

All regardless of the warning of life’s solemn verities 5— 

If the loves that ye hate cherished, bavo been aftjjWoues, false and cold— 
Love of eatth, and earth's ambitions, love of greed and love of gold — 

* U your hearts have seamed to hearken, in the hour of maStayj 
To all pleadings of good angels, pity, mercy; charity— 

If ye Ve walked atme, self-trusting, BcJfHmifomiflg, unsubdued 
By God 1 ® love, shod warmly round you, andjrour bond of brotherhood— 

u Then— still lonely, drear and lonely, be your hearth, and he youer h<my& 1 
As a ghost from out the charnel of the dead years, lo 1 1 come— 

Come with gloom and desolation, and a silence doubly drear, 

From the sound of pipe and viol, and sweet laughter heard anear. 

\ w Kate-like 1 unfold your pottads, and I bid you Judge aright 
t Of the wisdom ye have Worshipped, by the veiling of iti light p*- 
And f bid yon tom, soul-chastened, from the doom and the despair, f 
To the better paths ftafekeu, and the joy abiding thenej 
So, when neat ye hem my peering, blessed mornings ft may bear P' 

* 

Speedeth Time, thems^Senrirw, eneedeth onward Time, the king, 
Severing yo«** aemwac wlffi, the wtftorfkmvnm 
Christmas atandeth at our thrmhoidb^Nheia, thrum ihemutky air 
Lei your hearts lesa out sad liKteiv^ If* xfato , 
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Before proceeding to inquire into the Cease of Surprise, and 
the nature of its connection with the Laws of Suggestion, It is 
necessary that we should settle what these laws are. 

Accordingly, we shall begin by defining the Laws of Suggestion 
to be simply those uniform relations by which one thought or feel* 
ing suggests or gives rise to that which immediately follows it 
“That one thought,” says Bogald Stewart, “is often sug- 
gested to the mind by another, and that the sight of an external 
object recalls former occurrences, and revives unmet feelings, are 
fact* which are perfectly fauaili&r, even to those who are the least 
disposed to speculate concerning the principles of their nature,- 
In passing slang a road which we have formerly travailed in the 
company of a friend, the particulars of the conversation in wbUh 
we weie then engaged, aro frequently suggested to ns by the 
objects we meet with. In such a scene we recollect that a 
particular subject was started, and in passing the different houses, 
and plantations, and risers, the arguments we were diseuaaiqg 
when we last saw thorn recur spontaneously to memory.” < 

“ After tune has in some degree reconciled us to the death 4lfy 
a friend,” adds the same anther, “now wonderfully are 'Wo 
affected the first time we enter the Wbae jrbere he Bvea. Every- 
thing wa ace— the apartment where he studied— -the chair upon 
which be sat — recoil to us the liappiaem we have enjoyed 
and we should feel it a sort of noktfcm of that respect 
Ida memory t<* engage hi any light or frivolous ducewwe whoa «»h 
(dneetrtMe betofe na.” \ 

Sow, what are the uniform rehmss by width **h thought*' 
md forth*! ate iiTfritnicrt to the a aid 1 \ 

' ■**!» the first pbme then*** wjtfti Aharer o c ri de , b his hmftn 
the Intellectual 9mm, “feare it a rem a A a h te fend 
.metataf constitution, by which two or mere fern er 
^lj^lmvebe€tteom^bWed^grthmmittln»mEamj 

»»2 
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become so connected in the mind, that one of them at a future 
time recalls the others, or introduces a train of thoughts, which 
without any mental effort follow each other in tho order in which 
they were originally associated. This is called the Association of 
Ideas, and various phenomena of a very interesting kind are con- 
nected with it. 

“ But besides this tendency, ” continues the Doctor, “by which 
thoughts formerly associated arc brought into the mind in a par- 
ticular order, there is another species pf association into which 
the mind passes spontaneously by a suggestion from any subject 
which happens to be present to it. The thought or fact which 
is thus present suggests another which h&s some kind of affinity 
to it ; this suggests a third, and so on to the formation of a train 
-or series which may he continued to a great length. A remark- 
able circumstance likewise is, that such a train may go on with 
very little consciousncss\>r attention to it ; so that the particulars 
of the scries arc scarcely remembered, or are traced only by an 
effort. This singular fact every one must have experienced in 
that state of mind which is called a reverie. It goes on for some 
time without effort and with little attention ; at length the atten- 
tion is roused and directed to a particular thought, which is in tho 
mind without the person being able at first to recollect what led 
hirp to think of tho subject.** 

The follow iug example from Hobbes has been frequently referred 
to. “ In a company in which the conversation turned on the Civil 
War, what could be conceived more impertinent than for a person 
to ask abruptly what was the value of the Roman denarius ? On 
a little reflection, however,” *ays tho author of the Treatise <t a 
Human Nature , “ I was easily able to trace the train of thought 
which suggested tho question ; for tho original subject of dis- 
course naturally introduced tho history of the king, and of the 
treachery of those who surrendered his person to his enemies ; 
this again introduced the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and the sum 
of mouey which he received for his reward. And all this train 
of ideas passed through the mind of the speaker in a twink&ig, in 
consequence of the velocity of thought/^ Insomuch that it is by 
no means improbable, as has been justly observed; u if the speaker 
had been interrogated about the connexion of ideas which led him 
aside from the original topic of discourse, he would have found 
himself at first at a loss for an answer.” 

Tho principles of association, or — according to the more accurate 
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phraseology — the Laws of Suggestion, have been minutely studied 
by Dr. Brown, who has given a very full and particular account of 
them He divides the laws by which ono thought or perception 
suggests another thought to the nund, in the first place, into 
those of simple and relative suggestion ; the former constituting 
the Ians of < om option — the lattoi the laws of judgment. 

* The intellectual states of nund,” he says, “to give a brief 
illuviation of my division, I consulei ns all referable to two generic 
susceptibilities — those of •simple and relative suggestion 

“ Om perception or conception of ono object cveiUs of itself, and 
t uth/jut any known cause external to the mind, the conception of 
some other object — as vvTicn the meie Bound of our friend's narno 
suggests to us the conception of om friend himscli — in which case 
the conception of our friend, which follows the perception of the 
sound, involves no filling, of any common property with the sound 
winch i \Lites it This is simple suggestion. 

‘ But,” he continues, “together with this capacity of simple 
suggt tion, theio i> a suggestion of a very diffeient sort, which 
in iwi> ease mvolus the consideration not of one phenomenon of 
mun hut of fh o ot more pin normna, and which constitutes the 
feeling of agreement — disagreement - 01 relation of some soit. I 
pen live, foi example, a sheep and a hoi^i at the same moment. 
Ihi perception of the two animals is followed by that different 
Uale of mind > which constitutes th< feeling of their agreement m 
cm tain 1 c spccts, and of their disagreement m certain other respects. 
This is lelativo suggestion ” 

He tin n subdivides the laws of simple suggestion into those of 
primary and seiondary . The psunaij laws are the ^relations by 
which the perception or thought of quo object eicitcs in the mind 
the thought of somo other object * TJj»o secondary laws refer 
merely to those cucurastanec s which ntwify the influence of the 
primary , by inducing one thought lather than another m accord- 
ance with them. 

The Primary Laws or SrooEsnoar. 

According to Dr. Brown, these are tl c contiguity in time or 4 
in place-— the resemblance — and the cortratt of the objects of 
the ideas suggested— that is, the thought or perception of a certain 
object may suggest to the mind the thought of some other object 
which is 
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1st. Associated with it. The sight of a picture, for 

example, can recall to us the 
artist who painted it — the trtend 
who presented it to us or the 
person of whom we purchased it 
— the room in winch it formerly 
hung — the senes of pictures of 
which it then formed a part — 
and sa forth. 

2nd. Similar to it. Or it may suggest to our 

minds the person of the indi- 
vidual Miose likeness it is — or 
the scone of which it is a repro- 
. sentation (as the case nm) bo) — 
or the features or ehaiacter- 
- iatics of some other object which 

it appears to us to he like — or the 
woiks of borne other painter 
whose stylo it seems to rcsciu- 
ble. * 

3rd. Different from it. Or else it may bring to our 

minds the school of painting to 
which it is directly opposite — or 
some object winch is just the 
very reverse of that delineated, 
&c., 

But if the sight of a picture may suggest to us — in accordance 
with the primary laws — any one of the above thoughts, why, 
inquires the Doctor, docl it suggest one of ihena rather than 
another f t > ' 

The circumstances which induce this peculiarity ly giving cer- 
tain ideas a greater tendency than others to be suggested by the 
primary lam, are what he culls 

The Secondary Laws of Suggestion. 

They are the duration — the liveliness — the freqvency~-i ho 
recency — and the purUy of the original perceptions of the 
ideas sgggasted ; and the constitution — the temporary emotions — 
the hod§y state— and the habits of the individual to whom they 
are suggested. 

* " The occasional suggestions/ 1 to quote the author’s own words 
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on the subject, “ that flow from the primary laws on which om* 
trains u£ thought depend, are various according as the original 
perceptions have been 


let. Op lon' o'er or shorter 

CONTINUANCE. 


2nd More on tess lively. 


3rd. Op more on less fre- 
quent OCCURRENCE. > 


4th. More or less recent. 


uth. More or less pure 
from the occasional and varying 
mixture of other feelings. 

6th, They vary ac<jording to 
differences op original con- 

STITT HON. 


7th. According to DIFFER- 
ENCES OF TEMPORARY 
TIONE. 


8th. According to changes 
produced or the state of 

THE BODY. 


“Thus, ” ho says, "the 
longer wo dwell upon objocts 
the more fully do wo roly on our 
remembrance of them.” 

11 We recollect for a whole 
life-time the great occasions of 
joy and sorrow.” 

“ We remember, after read- 
ing thorn three or four times 
over, the verses which wo could 
not repeat when wo had read 
them only once.” 

“ W c ore able to repeat any 
single lino of poetry immediately 
after reading it, though wo may 
have paid no particular attontioii 
to it. 

“ The Bong wo have heard 
but from one person, can scarcely 
bo heard again by us without 
rocking that person to our 
memory. ” 

41 To the cheerful almost every 
object they perceive is cheerful 
as themselves; while to tho 
gloomy no sky is bright, no scene 
is fair.” 

‘‘Thu*, a person under the 
influence of the emotion ganger 
grows peevish or tetchy, as it is 
called ; or, in other words, he is 
disposed to be displeased and 
angry with whatever occurs for 
gome time afterwards/’ 

“ 1 fund not refer,” says Dr. 
Brown, “to the comoua flow of* 
folKeft which a little wine or a 
few grains of opium may extract 
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from the proudest reasoner. . 
IIow different/' he adds, “ are 
the trains of thought in health 
and in sickness, after a tom- 
perato meal and a luxurious 
excess/’ 

9th. According to general * * When men of different pro- 
tendencies produced by PRIOR fessions, or, in other words, of 
HABITS. different habits of thinking, ob- 

serve tho samo circumstances--, 
listen to tho same story — their 
subsequent suggestions arc far 
from being the same.” 

Tills arrangement and division of the secondary laws of sugges- 
tion, however, appear to he ‘faulty in many respects. 

Iu the first place, several of the circumstances cmnnoratod os 
forming separate laws, are not distinct classes, but seem to ho 
necessarily involved in others previously mentioned. Thus, tho 
frequency of the original perception cannot but bo tantamount 
iu its suggestive iufluenco to tho duration of it ; for, when we 
have repeatedly renewed our perception of a certain object, it is 
evident that wo must have attended to it for a greater length of 
time. While, according to Dr. Brown's own showing, the 
ruuiTY of our perceptions is a necessary consequence of their 
LIVELINESS ; for, he says, in explaining the phenomena of atten- 
tion, that “ it may bo regarded as a general law of our percep- 
tions, that when many such perceptions co-iwist, each, individually, 
is less lively than if it existed qlone," and “ that, when any one 
perception becomes more 'lively, the rest fade in proportion/* 
Tho same noise, for example ho adds, which is scarcely heard in 
tho tumult of noon, is Capable of affecting us powerfully, if it 
recur tlio stillnoss of midnight ; while the thousand faint 
sounds which aro continually murmuring around us throughout tho 
daycare instantly hushed by the sudden occurrence of any loud - 
noise— even as the stars arc extinguished by the superior Jbgbt of 
the sun. So that it follows directly form Dr. Brown’s own 
principles, that the purity of a perception is a natural result of 
its liveliness, and vice versd. \< ^ 

Hence the secondary laws, arising from the circumstances 
attendant upon the original perceptions of the ideas suggested, . 
may be reduced to the liveliness — the duration — and the recency / 
of those perceptions. 
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Nor are tho laws which are made to proceed from the peculi- 
arities of the individual to whom tho ideas are suggested, less 
imperfect in this respect ; for it is evident that the modifying 
influence which the Doctor ascribes to tho bodily constitution 
must proceed from the same cause as that which ho refers to 
changes produced in the state of the Wy — the one being hut tho 
general and the other tho particular physicaLalito qfjthe indi- 
vidual. If the cheerful ideas which belong ^Hferson of lively 
disposition bo the result o[ his ordinary bodily ^mtitution, surely 
the gloomy thoughts which may possess him during sickness, cau 
but be tho result of his bodily constitution for the time being* 

Hence, the secondary tours arising from the peculiarities of tho 
individual to whom tho ideas are suggested, aro properly tho 
bodily constitution (or state of the body), the temporary emotions 
(or state of the mind), and the habits (whether bodily or mental), 
of tho individual in question. • 

These, however, far from being secondary laws, seem to bo 
even more primitive in their suggestive influence than those 
which Dr. Brown has denominated tho primary . “ When tho 
common topic of tho weather,” says Dr. Abercrombie, 4 ‘ is 
introduced in conversation, the agriculturist will naturally refer 
to its influence on vegetation — the physician to its effects on tho 
health of the community — the man of pleasure may think only 
of its reference to the sports of the field — the philosopher miiy 
endeavour to seek for its cause in some preceding atmospheric 
phenomena — and another person of certain habits of observation 
may compare or contrast* it with the weather of tho same period 
in a preceding year. Thus, in five judividuals the same topic may 
give rise to five trains of thought perfectly distinct from each 
other, yet each depending upon a ***& natural and obvious 
principle of suggestion.” So, in giving afi account of a journey 
through tho same district, one individual may describo chiefly 
lit agricultural produce— another its mincrnlogical characters — 
a third its picturesque beauties — while a fourth may not bo able to 
speak anything except the state of the roads and the facilities 
for travelling. The same factB or objects, however, ynust have 
passed before the senses of all ; and yet the recurrence of the 
journey to their minds suggests, or rather, originates , a different 
train of thoughts in each — each of such trains of thought differing 
according to the peculiar temperaments or previous habits of 
thinking of each of the parties in question. So that it is evident 
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that what TV, Biown styles the secondary laws, arising from tho 
peculiarities of the individual to whom tho ideas are suggested, 
aro the origin and directors of tho different trains of thought 
occumng in different persons ; whereas those which I)i. Brown 
has designated tho primary, aro but tho links , as it were, by 
which the several ideas in those trains are bound together. 

Conse^'^ntlj^^appoars that the more correct and scientific 
arrangement flips laws of Simple Suggestion would he as 
follows : — 


The Primary Laws of Simitjs Suggestion, 

Or tho circumstances originating different trains of thought in 
different individuals. These arc — 

The Bodily Constitution, ' 

Including the temperament, tho 
general disposition, and tho par- 
ticular humour; or, indeed, any 
state of mind having a bodily 
cause 


The Temporary Emotions, 
Including the affections, tastes , 
and desires for the time being, 
as well as the temper ; and, in- 
deod, any state of mind aria- - 
ing from any other prev ious state 
of mind 

The Habits — Intellectual 
and Physical;^, 

The former, including the 
usu^l mode of thinking by c ft - 
tain relations , as well as upon 
certain subjects ; and tho latter, 
the desire to repeat some I 
customary act J 

t 


Of the individual to whom 
the idees are suggested. 




The Secondary Laws of Simple Suggestion, 

Or tho circumstances bj which each idea, i n a tram of thoughts, 
is related to* and so suggests or calls up that which immediately 
succeeds it, are — 
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The Association in time or 
ia phcc 

The Resemblance 
and 

The Contrast 

The Tertiary Laws op Simple ShgoebtuhC* 

Or the circumstances by which certain ideas acquire a greater 
tendency than others to *bo suggobted in occoi dunce with the 
secondary laws. These are — 

Tin: Liveliness . 1 

The Di ration L ttie 0RWrxAl percep- 

The Recency J tJlc H«w suggest ed. 

Such, then, are the Laws of Simple Suggestion Of the laws 
and phenomena of Relative Suggestion— the only other remaining 
form (according to Or. Brown) — it would be idle hero to speak. 
Suffice it, the enumeration and arrangement of the scicral pheno- 
mena in this ease, appear to be as imperfect and objectionable as 
those in that above given. 

The^e distinctions, however, in no way concern us at present 
Our purpose m this article is simply to give the reader a clear and 
distinct notion of the Laws of Simple Suggestion, and to mafco 
certain deductions therefrom. 

Lot us therefore, before proceeding to tho^c deductions, endea- 
vour to impress the chyacfcer of those Laws upon the reader's 
mind — first, hy recapitulating the distinct features and offices of 
the throe classes into which we haws divided and grouped them— ■* 
and then hy adducing some familiar illustration of their operation. 

Well, then, we repeat, the primary la#fir^c thow cireumstancos 
which cause the same subject to suggest different trams of thought 
to different individuals ; the so f>ndary laws, the circurrmtoncdl by 
which each thought in connexion with a eertaio subject suggests, 
or calls up, that which immochanly succeeds it ; ana the tertiary 
laws, the sircura stances which give one thought a greater tendency 
than another to be suggested, or called up, 1 1 accordant with tho 
secondary. Class 1. is founded upon tho di ft rent mental or phy- 
sical states of the individuals to whom the ideas are suggested; 
Class II., upon the different relations among the objects of the 
ideas suggested ; and Class III., upon the different circumstances 
attendant upon the original perceptions of those ideas* 


Op the objects of the ideas 
suggested. 
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Now, let us suppose, as before, the common topic of the weather 
being intioduecd in convorsatiou in some mixed assembly. The 
man of pleasure, who has a strong desire to enjoy a day’s fishing, 
shooting, or hunting on the moriow, may, if the weather ho wet* 
wonder if the rain will last ; or lie may think how heavy the fields 
will bo after it; or bo may remember how, when ho went shooting 
last yoaF'rtudcr similar circumstances, the labour of ciossing tho 
ploughed land destroyed all the pleasure of tho epoit ; and so forth. 
Tho invalid may feel satisfied that such woatlicr will do his cold 
or his lhoumatisui no good ; or else he may bogin to fancy that ho 
has taken a chill through it — though he cannot exactly tell how — 
for he always keeps himself well wrapped up ; and this may make 
him determine to take two of his invaluable pills and a basin of w'arm 
giucl before going to bed that evening ; whereupon he will doubtless 
bring forwaid some extraordinary instance of those pills having 
saved his life ; and so < 5 u : while tho meteorologist, who has culti- 
vated a habit of thinking on the subj< ct of tho weather — or, m otliei 
words, of thinking aecoidmg to meteorological relations -may 
speculate as to tho number of inches of rain likely to fall dui mg 
the night: this may bring to Ins mind some extraordinary wet 
season, when the quantity of rain which fell was considerably 
beyond the moan average ; and he may then remember somo 
remarkable phenomenon which accompanied it — a very violent 
thundor-stoim, for instance — which again may lead linn, peihaps, 
to think of Daniels’ beautiful experiment, illustrative of the clec- 
tueity generated during the condensation of vapour or steam, <kc. 

Now, in all these instances, it will be found — first, that the train 
of thought has arisen fr<^m Sumo peculiar state of the body 01 mind 
(os in the coses of the invalid and man of pleasure), or else from 
some habit of think ij}gf%>pei taunng to the individual (as in tho 
case of the meteorologist) — secondly, that each thought iu the 
train had suggested, either from some association with it, or from 
some likeness or contract to it, the thought which immediately 
followed it — and, thirdly, that the reason why each of thoso 
thoughts occurred to tho mind, rather than another equa&y con- 
nected with that which preceded it, was simply because the object 
had cither originally made a more lively impression upon tho 
individual, or else had boon more recently or frequently attended to* 

“By means of tho association of ideas,” says Dugald Stewart, 
(or, more correctly speaking, by means of the principle of sug- 
gestion,) “ a constant curront of thoughts is made to pass through 
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the mind while we are awake. Sometimes the current is inter- 
rupted , and the thoughts diverted into a now channel, in con- 
sequence of the ideas suggested by other men, or of the objects of 
perception with which we are surrounded / 1 

Now, it is with these interruptions and diversions of tbo regular 
course of our suggestions that we purpose dealing. Our object la 
to point out — for tbo first time we believe — that there w<o certain 
emotions which arise in the mind, invariably, on the stoppage or 
alteration of the natural current of our thoughts ; as well as to 
draw attention to what appears to us to bo a very striking analogy 
between those emotions and certain sensations which are the result 
of well-known electrical phenomena. 

Let us, however, first endeavour to arrive at some definite idea 
aft to what we mean by the term emotion. 

Dr. Brown — whose division and arrangement of the various 
mental phenomena seem to be by far tlfc most complete, satis- 
factory, and philosophical system that has yet been propounded — 
defines an emotion to be “a vivid feeding, arising immediately 
from some suggestion or from some other prior emotion.*’ 

“ All of our 010011003/* he says, “ agree in this respect : they 
imply peculiar vividness of feeling, with this important circum- 
stance to distinguish them from the vivid pleasures and pains of 
sense, viz., that they do not arise immediately from tho prosenco 
of external objects, but subsequently to those primary feelings 
which we term sensations or perceptions/* In another place, 
however, he observes thaj “ it is difficult to state the exact mean- 
ing of the term emotion in any form of words — for tho same reason 
as makes it difficult, or rather irapoiiftible,jto explain what, we mean 
by the terms thought, sweetness, or bitterness/* 

But the difficulty which Dr. Brown string “ the exact 
meaning of the term emotion, in any form of words,” appears to 
ua to have arisen, not from its Ling a simple idea, but? from* the 
rmy fault for which he censured Dr. lteid — *' that of not consider# 
ing the various phenomena of the mind, merely as the mmd 
affected io*a certain manner, according to certain regular laws of 
succession/* “ To have a dear view of tl e phenomena of tho 
mind/* he observes, as mere affections, or states of it existing . 
successively, and in a certain series which wc are able, therefore, 
to predict, is, I conceive, to have made the most important acqui- 
sition which the intellectual inquirer can make/* And yet, 
though he here as much as tells us that we can arrive at no. real 
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practical knowledge of the mind, except by dividing and classi- 
fying the diffoieut mental phenomena according to their causes 
and effects ; and evon though he was enabled— simply by pursuing 
this inode of distinction and arrangement — to medic almost all of 
his valuable discoveries in mental science, still, when he came to 
tho consideration of the omotions, he seemed to have forgotten the 
principkw**wliich had helped him so triumphantly through tho 
phonomena of sensation and suggestion, and to have subsided into 
the old plan of classifying the dideront jFeelings by their apparent 
distinctions, rather than by tbc mental states which invariably 
precede and follow them. Consequently, he separates and 
groups all our various emotions into three kinds, viz., Immediate, 
IIethospective, and Pbospective, according as they involve wo 
notion of time, or as they refer to some past or fittinc object. 
But surely it gnes us no more real practical knowledge of tho 
feeling of Sm prise, to tell us it involves no notion oi time, than it 
docs of the feeling of Anger, to tell us it always refers to some 
object that is post, or of the feeling of Desire, that it always refere 
to eomo object in the future. 

Let ue, however, take up the principle where Dr. Brown aban- 
doned it, and endeavour to sepaiate and group the emotions into 
different clashes, according to their different causes and effects* 
But first, let us apply the rule to the definition of an emotion 
itself, and see whether or not by this means we shall experience 
the difficulty which the Doctor felt in distinguishing between an 
emotion and a sensation, os well as in noting down that distinction 
in a certain form of words. 

An emotion, then, wo should define to be, a vivid feeling of pain 
or pleasure, answg immediately from some thought, or from some 
other prior emotion, a^d<-mark the addition — whoso tendency is 
to give rise to totne muscuktr or menial action Indeed, the very 
otyfaolog} of tho torm emotion so plainly shows ns it involves an 
idea of motion, that it would be about as true to the principles of 
language to omit all mention of feding in our definition of sensa- 
tion* Besides, it is as much as a law of the organisation«of the 
mind that an motion should have a tendency to beget action, as 
it is a law of the organisation of the body that a sensation has a 
tendency to beget motion — muscular contraction being, as Sir 
Charles Bell has shown us, by his discovery of the junction of the 
sensitive and motive nerves, only the reverberation, as it were, of 
feeling. Moreover, if we but consider the subject, we shall find it 
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Impossible to imagine bodily action occurring, except as the conse- 
quence of some previous sensation or excitation (to adopt the 
expression of Dr. Marshall Hall). There must be a cause for the 
muscular movement ; and tbe only discoverable, as well as con- 
ceivable one to account for it is— the application of a certain 
stimulus to the nerves or the mind, in the form either of some 
sensation or excitement, or else of some emotion. * 

Well, thenj|tn emotion is a vivid feeling of pain or pleasure, 
having for its cause some, thought or some other prior emotion, 
and for its effect a tendency to induce some muscular or mental 
action. It is distinguished from a sensation by its cause, viz., by 
its having an internal , rafher than an eternal origin, and from a 
thought, by its effect, viz., by its natural disposition to beget 
action- 

Having now settled what we mean by an emotion, and dis- 
tinguished it from other states of mind by # its causes and effects, 
let us see whether we can separate and arrange the several 
varieties of emotions into different classes, by the same means. 

Accordingly, viewing our internal feelings by this light, wo 
shall find that many of our emotions are invariably preceded by 
tho perception, remembrance, or anticipation of some good or evil, 
in connection with a certain object, while tho others take no cog- 
nisance of such good or evil, but always arise on tbe * topf>age or 
alteration of tho natural current of our thoughts. Thus, tho 
emotions of Anger and Gratitude, Joy and Sorrow, Desire and 
Fear, &c M will be seen,* upon reflection, to have always a moral 
origin — or, in other words, to be produced by the perception of 
some past or future good or evil; wlRjreas.thc emotions oF Wonder 
and Astonishment, Tedium and Diversion, will be found to 
have, invariably, an intellectual origin — other words, to arise 
in tho mind immediately upon the interruption or deflection of # the 
regular course of our suggestions. Consequently, the first grand 
f division of our Emotions, according to their causes, appears to fee 
^ into Intellectual and Mon at. — a moral emotion being one that is 
always prqpeded by some perception of good or evil, and an intel- 
lectual emotion one that invariably follows the stoppage Aid altera- 
tion of the natural curront of our thoughts. 

Thus far all is clear and definite enoigh. We have distin- 
guished between the two kinds of emotions by their causes, and 'It 
only remains for us now to make the line of demarcattdh fttSj 
stronger, by assigning to each class its particular effects. "Eero, 
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however, we are restrained by want of space. For were wo to 
say that the effect of an intellectual emotion is to beget a cer- 
tain kind of mental action^ called attention , whereas the effect 
of a moral emotion is to beget another kind of mental action , called 
volttwn (or moral attention, as it were), we should have first to 
show what wc mean by mental action, and how it is distin- 
guished from a passive state of mind ; and after this, to explain 
the sense which we attach to each of the tern# attention and 
volition , as well as to mark out the exact difference between those 
two states of mind — and to do all this would require far more space 
than we could devote to it, and a greater fixity of attention than 
the popular reader would be likely to give to it. Moreover, to 
attempt to define an intellectual emotion atprosentby its causes 
and effects, that is, before we have shown what those causes and 
effects are, would bo — since the reader could only take our asser- 
tions for granted — to try and twist a mere postulate into a defini- 
tion, Consequently, as the express object of this article is to 
consider the mental states which precede and follow one of the 
most marked of the Intellectual Emotions, we will postpone our 
definition of the class for awhile, and proceed at once to the 
exposition of the causes and effects of the particular feeling called 
Surprise. 

The word Surprise is derived from the French Surpris, a substan- 
tho formed from tho verb Surpn ndie, which is a term compounded 
of sur (stipe t) over, and prendre (prekendere) to take, and, conse- 
quently, signifying literally, to overtake, Cotgrave explains the 
French Sin prendre as meaning — 11 to surprise, to take napping, 
tardio, unawares, in a trip, in the manner, in th** deed doing ; also 
to prevent, to intcroepL,<to overtake ; also to beguile, supplant, 
circumvent, overreach.’ 1 * While the Bubstaruve^SWy/nwc (the old 
French fc*rm of the modem Surprvt) he describes as signifying — 
#< a surprisall, or sudden taking ; an assaulting or coming upon a 
man ere ho is aware; a l ipping, taking tardie, finding iu tho 
manner ; aUo a trickc, fallacie, subtiltie, cavill, shift, evasion $ a 
docoitful ^uiike, or quidditie used by a cunning PAtifogger.*’ 
Thus wc see that the original meaning of tho word was — to over- 
Jalce ; after which the sense was extended to — to overreach, or, in 
other words, to overtake by some artifioo ; and hence — to throw a 
man off his guard by some tricke, and so to come upon him ere he 
w aware, or, as quaint Master Randle Cotgravo has it — u to take 
him napping, tardie, iu a trip/* 
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Accordingly tho etymology of tho word teaches us that tbo 
term Surprise stands for that emotion which arises in the mind 
immediately upon the occurrence of nn eYCut which is wholly dis- 
connected with our pievioua thoughts, and, consequently, fpr 
which wo were totally unprepared, Eero, then, are two different 
states of mind-*-firat, tho anteoodent existence of a certain train of 
thoughts ; and, secondly, the subsequent interruption of thoso 
thoughts by the sudden introduction of some sensation wholly dis- 
connected with the subject of them. 

Imprimis of the first state of mind — the antecedent train of 
thoughts. This is either a state of deep attention or dreamy reverie* 
Some subject has engaged our minds, and we are busily occupied 
with it, or else some strange suggestion-has fired a train of thought, 
and conception after conception runs through tho biain in rapid suc- 
cession. In the one cose we ore said to he absorbed in attention ; 
in tho other, to be lost in thought ; the meaning of which is, we 
are so wrapt up or enveloped, as it were, in our speculations, 
that we aie no longer conscious of external things, and every 
object but those connected with the subject of our thoughts has 
faded fiom our perception, until we are as insensible to their pre- 
sence as if we were stupified with sleep. For u when we are 
deeply engaged in conversation,” says Dugald Stewart, “ or 
occupied with any speculation that is interesting to the mind, the 
surrounding objects do not produce in us the perceptions thoy are 
fitted to excite. A clgck, for example, may strike in tho same 
room with us without onr being able, tho next moment, to recollect 
whether wo heard it or not.” • 

* Let us suppose a person sitting in fts library, tfrapt in some 
^subtle and absorbing speculation. Presently the door opens, and 
'some one enters the apartment unheaul ana unseen by him. The 
new comer observing that his thoughtful friend still keeps hft eye 

' intently fixed on the carpet, and that he remains wholly nnc^n* 

' Scions of any other party being in the room, steals softly round to 
; chair* and— for the fun of the things— intimates his presence, 

by a slap on the back. Instantly the feeling of Surprise con* 
v mdses tbs whole frame of the dreamer, the reverie is abruptly’,, 
brought to an end ; the florin of associati m is rudely snapt amra- 

* Jer ; the long train of thought is suddenly checked and stooped ; 
and ho feels hi the violent concussion of his body a? if he bhd been 
merrily, instead of metaphorically, hurled from the cloud* to the 
Sarth. 

mvj.~-.Yjoi* n. 


no 
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Since then the cause of the feeling of Surprise appears to bo the 
sudden occurrence of some event for which we were totally unpre- 
pared — or, in more philosophical language, the abrupt introduction 
into the mind of some sensation which is wholly disconnected with 
©ur previous conceptions ; let us — now that we have arrived at the 
character of the cause — endeavour to ascertain the circumstances 
under which that cause gives a greater intensity to the fooling as 
its effect. 

“ Whatever presents itself in a sudden and unexpected manner,” 
says Dr. Cogan, ia his Treatise on the Passions, “ has in most 
cases a much greater effect upon us than subjects of a very superior 
importance, for which we bad been gradually prepared. The more 
midden — that is the greater, the improbability of its appearing at 
that instant — and the more unexpected — that is the greater the 
distance the state of mi ml was from expectancy — the more violent 
will be the first percussion.*’ 

But the unexpectedness here spoken of, and upon whieh the 
intensity of the consequent feeling is made to depend, is only a 
less comprehensive form of disconn eefedness — the quality which we 
have cited as one of the essential requisites of the antecedent state 
of mind. For it is plain that what is wholly disconnected with our 
previous conceptions— or, in other words, is entirely rqmoved from 
the mind— cannot but be unexpected by us. While it is equally 
plain, that what is wholly disconnected with our previous concep- 
tions, must also come suddenly upon ns— even os that which is 
slightly connected must come gradually upon us — gradations bring 
simply the moans of connecting abrupt extremes. So that it 
appears the intensity of ib'e Surprise depends, among other things, 
upon the degree of disconnection — or the width of the chasm no to 
apeak— between the antecedent train of thought, and the subse- 
quent sensation. 

Another of the vivifying riroumstaneea will be found to consist 
in tbe intensity of the attention devoted to the arid antecedent 
train of thought. For since intense attention to any subject 
causes all objects, but tmk as are connected with it, to fade from 
our perception— and since this fading, or temporary ejection fs 
it were, of such e*traaeotts object*, 1 canaot fail to mr the 
approach of the surprising event (on account of its v«y>dl seotmec- * 
lion from the subject of eur prerious thought^whrily imperceptible 

us— and since, owing to this very we must 

. naturally be left in ignorance of the impend^ event, and 40 be 
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wholly unprepared for the occurrence when it forces itself upon 
ewr minds— -why, it follows, that the greater the attention to the 
previous- thoughts, the greater would m the absence of prepara* 
tioa ; and the greater tho absence of preparation, the greater the 
Surpass. 

To express the law of these conditions, however, uva more con- 
cise formula, we may say, The intensity <fthe Surprise ism a dined 
ratio to the intensity of » the antecedent attention *+* the degree qf 
the mtmgwmt disconnection. 

Still there remains trap other peculiar circumstance appertaining 
to the cause of Surprise ; and wo cannot pass to the consideration 
of tho effects of the feeling, without first observing, that Surprise 
always requires an ewtemal cause for its production, and it is 
solely on this account, and the consequent impossibility of our ever 
surprising ourselves, that we never experience the feeling iu oar 
dreams— as Macniah was the first to point out. The trains of 
thought which pass through our brains during sleep — incohe- 
rent and lawless as they may appear*— still proceed according 
to the regular principles of Simple Suggestion, conception follow- 
ing conception — each connected by tome remote relation or other, 
with that which preceded it, and consequently incapable, from 
this very conneetion, of acting as a cause of Surprise. Indeed, it 
would be about as possible for us of our own agency to surprise our- 
selves, as it would be for a stone projected in space to alter its 
direction, or come to estoppage without some external cause. 

It will be remembered, that, on defining Surprise according to 
its cause, and stating it to be “ that emotion which arises in the * 
mind immediately upon the occurrence of an event which is who% 
disconnected with our previous thoughts, and for which We were 
consequently totally unprepared we separated the mental phe* 
nomena involved m that definition into two different strifes of 
mind- — into two different, though successive, intellectual events : 
first, the antecedent existence of a certain train of thoughts ; and 
secondly* the subsequent interruption of those thoughts, by the 
sodden introduction of some sensation wholly disconnected with 
the subject of them* ** 

Consequently, having finished with the consideration of the 
relation* inquired to exist between th#^ antecedent kata of 
thought and the object subsequently interrupting them, We new 
jpoeed to the consideration of the cfrcumataoce of the iiitennption 


o o 2 
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In the first place, then, Is the emotion the immediate conse- 
quence of this interruption or stoppage of the train of thought t 
01 does some other mental state — some other intellectual event—* 
intervene between such interruption and the springing up of the 
feeling in the mind ? In other words, and in more definite ideas, 
is it necessary that the party surprised should first perceive the 
relation of the disconnection between the extraneous sensation and 
the antecedent train of thoughts, before he can experience die 
feeling ?— or does the feeling immediately fallow the introduction of 
the extraneous sensation into the mind, without intervention of 
any such perception ? 

Now, that no such perception really does take place in the mind 
prior to the production of the emotion itself, is made evident by the 
fact that wo invariably experience the fooling of Surprise beforo 
we havo any knowledge of the object inducing it. “ Loid ! how 
you frightened me 1 ” is a frequent exclamation after any irra- 
tional surprise, while the laughter which invariably ensues, when 
we discover how greatly disproportioned the emotion was to the 
cause, sheas cloaily that the feeling preceded our perception of 
the nature of the object inducing it. And if it does so piecedc 
our perception of the nature of the object inducing it, of course 
the ieebng cannot depend upon our previous perception of the dis- 
connection existing between it and the subject of our antecedent 
thoughts ; ior if wc do not even know at the time of tho feding 
■what tho object is which causes it, of course we cannot be said to 
have perceived piCYious to the feeling, whether that object is con- 
nected or disconnected with what we were before thinking of. 

° Tho mere suddenness of the transition,” says HazUtt, in the 
Introduction to his Lecturt# on the Comic Writers, “the mere 
baulking of our expectations, and turning them abruptly into 
another channel,” or M the disconnecting one idea from another , 04 
as he says, a page or two further on, €i or the jostling of one/ 
feeling against another, seems to give additional liveliness and 
gaiety to the animal spirits. The diecontinwms in our stead-* 
tions,” ho adds, in another place, u produces a correspondent 
and discord in our frame.” * * * » * * 

lienee, the emotion of Surprise appear* to be merely a tedden* 
t mental cheek or Vr^tatimwa violent restraint or eUtehtetioi^ 

; abruptly offered to the progress of Our thoughts -*** sharp 
intellectual pull-up, as ft were, inducing a feeling similar to tWt * 
^ which arises on the fuddeu and uneapeoted* stoppage * of any 
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carriage or vessel in motion— a mental clash or jar arising from the 
concussion of two coincident states of mind— a kind of electric 
shock, such, indeed , as is produced by the breaking and making of 
contact, galvanising the different muscles of the body, and causing 
them to contract with violence, so that the limbs are impulsively 
drawn together, apparently with the instinct of receding as far as 
possible from the influence of the unknown object. 

It now only remains for us to set forth the peculiar kind at 
bodily and mental acts which are the naturahoffects of the emotion 
of Surprise— the tendency to produce such bodily and mental 
action being, according to our previous definition of them, a dis- 
tinguishing feature of all the Intellectual Emotions. 

The bodily acts which are the characteristic signs of the feelings 
of Surprise, are well stated by Dr. Cogau to consist of “ sudden 
startings, earnest looks* extension of arifis and limbs, and strong 
exclamations ; and, when the violence of the Surprise excites an 
alarm, which is often the case, without the actual presence of 
danger,” he adds, “ the whole body is instantly placed in an 
attitudo of defence.” 

The same authority likewise furnishes us with an equally truthful 
account of the mental acts resulting from this emotion. 11 The 
primary or natural effect of Surprise upon tho mind,” ho says, “ is 
simply to rouse it ; to force it out of that tiain of ideas with which 
it was occupied, and compel it to advert to tho novol object whieh 
is afterwards to exert % characteristic influence according to its 
nature. The secondary effect,” ho continues, “is to add an 
impetus to tho exciting cause, whatever that may be, and so to 
render pleasing sensations more delightful, and give ah additional 
keenness to the unpleasing ones. In Surprise,” he adds, “tho 
mind is totally passive. It can neither be produced nor prevented 
by any exertions of the will. Nor is its immediate province dither 
to reflect or investigate,” 

For the present, we shall content ourselves with the above faith- 
ful— though not very scientific — enumeration of the mental effects 
resulting from this emotion, merely observing that the feeling of 
Surprise is generally accompanied with Ahrni, or sudden fear oft he 
object inducing it. The reason of this is obvfously benevolent. We ^ 
are made to be afraid of such objects as are connected with 

oar previous thoughts or perceptions, because it w of such objects 
that we require to be more cautious than others. Where we know, 
weare prepared, and consequently on our guard agains^danger « 
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but of thftt of whoso properties or cause wc ore ignorant, and 
therefore unprepared for, it behoves us, for our well-being, to have 
a care, 14 Our Surprise may thus be considered,” it has been 
well said, 44 os a voice from that Almighty Goodness which con- 
stantly protects us, and which, in circumstances in which inattention 
might be pi rilous, whispers — or almost cries out to us — Beware !” 
Nor is this all ; for if we be wholly ignoiant of and unprepared 
for, tlio object, and it consequently comes very suddenly upon us, 
the Creator has so arianged our physical constitution that — without 
waiting for the comparatively slow ptoccss of volition — he has 
caused our muscles instantly and instinctively to contract ; and bo, 
as it wore by Hu oion hwid, in the moment of peril, to snatch us 
from the danger. 

We cannot, howevor, conclude this article without drawing the 
attention of the scientific reader to the striking analogy that 
exists between the cause of Surprise and the phenomena necessary 
for the production of tho electric shock, as well as between their 
effects upon the animal economy. It -is well known that tho 
electric shock is the invariable result of the breaking and malmj 
of electrical contact — or, in other words, that it always and indeid 
only ensues upon tho severance and reunion of tho circuit. The 
stoppage of tho current of electricity and tho renewal of it, are the 
conditions required for the production of tho feeling of the shock ; 
and so, in like manner, tho stoppage of tho current of our thoughts 
and the starting of a fresh train of ideas the sudden introduction 
of some novel or unexpected sensation into the mmd, wc have here 
shown to be the condition^ required for the production of the feeling 
of Surprise; while the almost identity of tho results upon tho 
human frame — the porfect rosemhlanco t* the two consequent 
feelings— and the similar violent contraction of the musolos induced 
by bbth— exhibit a oneness of cpu^c and effect which surely bespeaks 
something more than an nuio curious and accidental agreement. 
As, however, the subject one which admits of proof by experi- 
ment, wc trust, before long, to be able to demonstrate indisputably 
—by tho deflection of the magnetic needle — the electrical origin 
and character of the emotion of Surprise. 
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NEW STORY PY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The January Number of Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazinb 
will contain the first part (to be completed in*fcwelve) of a New Story by 
the Editor, to be called 

TWIDDLETIIUMB TOWN. 

Jn which story, the speculations, sayings and doings of tho Twiddle- 
thumblings— their social and political condition — their customs and 
manners— will be related with, it is hoped, a fidelity and gravity 
becoming the historian of % people, hitherto singularly neglected by all 
chroniclers* 
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THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.* 

liY T1IF. AUTHOR OF “ OIUON.” 

CHATTER XX IP. 

MIL DO AS' Ns's JJONKST JOHN-111’ LLJ&M.—AUril LR AND THE MISS JJ.OYDS TAKE 
ID- AN INS Al.I D. — AIJl. WALTON AND IIAJIDJNU VISIT DOJSN YURdOii 
FAIR.— TULA MITT WITH AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

“ Bricks— bricks — before nil your moonshine!” ejaculated Mr. 
Downs, “ bricks before nil your fine feelings and fancies — bricks 
before all your sentiments and sciences, and — with a little mortar, 
before all your poetry and philosophy ! I know my trade, and 
1 stick to it, mid thrive by it. Bricks arc the things to build 
with — at least in England : you may build with thoughts and 
dreams in Germany; Jfyt it won’t do here. Hero we show our 
true estimate of poets and philosophers bv their treatment while 
alive among us, and ayo only makem fu.v* about them after death, 
out of national vanity ; wc Avcigli things by their value in the 
scales of the shop, and their use in the home, ami how they 
improve our faces in the looking-glass ; here we scout all new- 
fangleduess, and hold on, evt.y dry chip of us, ns k>n g dfe wo 
possibly can, to the good old blocks ; here, everything wc care for 
is good sense, and plain mnn s English, and wholesome diet — and 
all is mystery which is not beef. This ia my mind : and a good 
sound English one it is, Mr. Karl Kohl — a mind iu topboota, sir, 
that never danced in French shoes, or had a German tailor to fit 
it with geometry and goose-skin.” 

Mr. Kohl made uo reply, but raised himself in his bed— where 

* Gmtinued from page 315, Vol. VI. 

XO. XXXV.— YOL. VI. C C 
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lie was laid up with an attack of quinscy — ami re-adjusted his 
spectacle*, looking straight at Mr. Downs, that he might the better 
understand all he was saving. 

“ What a condition/' pursued Mr. Downs, 44 what a condition 
you are in, with all your sciences, ami arts, and figments, and 
fancies ! Why don't Mesmerism do something foi you \ Oh, it '& 
a shocking thing to sec a man, who has your sense and parts, get 
himself into such a scrape ! History, and music, and painting, 
and rhyming, are very well — in their proper place. Even scholar- 
ship and sculpture are not to he sneezed Ut — altogether. But they 
arc the very devil to any one who has his bread to get. There ’s 
no sort of doubt about the matter. Don't suppose 1 take upon 
myself to say all this, merely because I mean to help you clean 
out of this pigeon- loft, and take you home to my ’^usc for a few 
weeks, as 1 will do, just as if you were my own natural mother: 
I don’t assume a tile’s wprth on this score, not a hit of it. I don’t 
sot a shameful value on money, not 1 ; hut I do hate to see any- 
body bring himself to the dogs for the sake of philosophy or poetry, 
and such flimsy umvorhllinosses as make a man not fit to live in 
the world he 'a born to. Now try and get up, and come along 
with me.” 

Karl Kohl was in the act of writing his thanks to Mt\ Downs 
upon a slate (as he could not well speak for the soreness of liis 
throat), together with some comment upon the different view lie 
took of the arts and sciences from Mr. Downs, when ho was 
interrupted by tho entraueo of Archer. 

Tie came with a letter from Mr. Walion, requesting Mr. Karl 
Kohl would accept of a sparq bed in his cottage, if Miss Lloyd 
would he so kind as to* take charge of the invalid. As she 
had cordially expressed her readiness to d ♦ *o, Archer had come 
in a fly to take him there immediately. A friendly contest now 
took* place with Mr. Dowus, who declared he had come expressly 
with the same intention, and that Mrs. Downs, who had recently 
arrived with him in Portsmouth, was already preparing to receive 
Mr, Kohl. 

44 No dqubt, she will bo angry," said Archer , 44 if you go wifhout 
him." 

41 No she won’t," said Mr. Downs. ♦ 

44 In that case," said Archer, 44 he shall please himself." 

S’ “No, he shan’t," said Mr. Downs; 44 he shall go with yon. 
gplr. Walton can be of more service to him than I, and he shall do 
Jphat 's best for him. Good day ! " 
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Archer accordingly convoyed Mr. Karl Kohl to the cottage, and 
then, after an horn’s gossip with the ladies, returned to his 
lodgings. 

Having received information from a mutual friend in London, 
that Michael Salter was wandering about somewhere in the vicinity 
of Snowdon, and might ho addressed at the Post- office, Caernarvon, 
whore he would find it at some time or other, Arohet;wrote a letter 
to him, reverting happily and gratefully to many conversations 
of ten vears ago, and inclosing his sketch of the “ Three Wise 
Men.” He wondered it Salter would recpgnisc the resemblance* 
of the first Wise Man to himself Men seldom could sec their 
own likenesses ; hut with such an intellect as that of Michael 
Salter, there was no knowing what he might setf. 

Thisc<)T» t v v *^fliication being despatched, Archer sat down to work 
h at the^rhilosophical Novel, which, beyond doubt, would make his 
fortune. # 

To return to our friends in Dublin. Mr. Short’s apology having 
been considered by Mr. Walton as making ample atonement for 
what the good-natured old gentleman regarded ok little more than 
the effect of a “ glass too much.” their # amie«hle understanding 
was not much interrupted ; but Mr. Short still declared he could 
not agree to the continuance of Harding’s engagement with thorn, 
considering himself to have been brutally insulted “ in his own 
liouso” by liini. On this point, therefore, there did exist a 
difference. 

“ Never mind/’ sniil Mr. Walton to Harding, after one of bin 
interviews with Mr. Shoft upon the subject of the errand to Scotland, 
“ never mind, my hoy ; Short continues very sensitive on th© 
subject of his little tussle with you in ihe back parlour, and says 
he cannot meet you again with any sort of pleasufc. lie is a man 
of very delicate peculiarities- ; and, con.sbh*nng that he was ori- 
ginally a market-gardener — - mun?piung from a parsnip, owe may 
say, — his conduct might be almost thought a piece of affectation. 
But never mind. Ba inton and 1 will see justice done you for the 
position you resigned in the Portsmouth Dockyard. I will do alt I 
can to hdlp and instruct yon. To-day is Penny brook I^air. Come* 
let us take a car, and go and have a kok at it. We ’ll leave 
before night-fall— before the shillelah comes on.” 

They called a Oar ; they mounted, one on each side ; they fell 
into the long Hue of cars — a rattling chain, two miles long, of 
jaunting-cars, reaching from Dublin to Dotinybrook^oach Knit of 

c c 2 
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the chain galloping along as fast rb the horse can go ; in fact, he 
must do so, or he Would be galloped over by the chain behind. 
One two-mile chain of cars runs to “ do Brook another, on 
the other side of the road, runs back, with a huge cloud of dust 
rolling, in an equally continuous volume, along the middle of the 
road bet wean them. This from ten o’clock in the morning till 
twelve at night. And the Fair lasts a week. 

They arrived at the line of stationary cars, where they had to 
pull up, and walk the rest of the way. There was a third mile of 
these cars “in waiting;” and then the town, with its fiddler 
and jig in every room of every house ; and then the Fair — an 
immense open space in a hollow below the road, with the shows 
arranged in a great crescent. 

They descended from the high road by a broad Aifrht of steps, 
and entered at onco into the ‘heart of the Fair. They niffUtr their 
way through the foreground of roundabouts, beer and sandwich 
stalls, swings, gambling-tables, sausugo-fryiug, potato-roasting, 
and ballad-singing groups, till they reached the grand crescent of 
shows. Here Mr. Walton desired to enter those only which pro- 
mised to display such features as were peculiar to an Irish Fair, 
and this famous Fair in particular. Not readily discovering any 
striking peculiarity, however, they were about to proceed to a large 
colony of booths and tents, straggling out from an interval in the 
ercec.ent, when their attention was caught by the shrill voice of a 
man, standing upon a little stage, dressed in a ridiculously-cut 
scarlet hunting-jacket, lie wore a black wig, with a profusion of 
curls, and had an immense pantomime pen in his hand, with a 
gilded nib. 

“If,” said the showman, addressing the crowd — “If ye had 
but two thing6 in all the worrcld to enable yc to Unchid this ladder, 
and step into our booth and take a taste of the wit and janius 
you ’d c tind inside, your lives would be at tho top of the morning 
all your days aftlier. But two things, as I was sayin*, are nadeful, 
espicially the first and second. I mane curiosity — and a penny. 
What is curiosity ? It is the foundation of all knowledge, as a 
Fair is the diffusion of the samo among the paple. And no oho 
is better able to introduce you to this, than meeself with the help 
of this pen, which I hold in vartue of my office, as secretary to the 
Improvident Dogs’ Institution. There I larnt the true value of 
money, which inables me to assure you that this is the show, 
whore, in spending a penny, you gain a pound’s worth of iligant 
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instruction. ‘ Tho Stupendous Embellisher/. I say! — Walk up, 
and listen to 4 Tho Stupendous Embellisher!’ " 

Mr. Walton and ITarding looked at eacli other, and laughed. 
They both fancied they had heard the voice before, somewhere. 
A twangling sound of music inside, accompanied by several blows 
upon a drum and a gong, attracted a number of persons up tho 
ladder; and Mr. Walton, with an amused look, smilingly followed 
the stream, accompanied by Harding. 

The little booth wn* already full, and it appeared that tho 
** Stupendous Embellisher” had been goiii£ on for some time. 

The u Embellisher'’ was a figure in a long green cloak which 
swept the ground, and he could not have been less than fifteen feet 
high. Ho lupl an immense auburn wig, a flowing beard, a face 
‘Whit^>i*\Vith chalk, a pair of immense spectacles, aptly illustra- 
ting the term of “ saucer eyes/’ and a long scarlet nose, tho shape 
of a boiled lobster’s claw. In his hand$*hc held a lyre, (apparently 
manufactured out of nn old linrp, cut short), with which lie 
accompanied himself while singing the following : — 

The landlord to tho poor 
Will open wide his door, 

Embrace the ragged shining man, and give him clothes and food ; 

Return the rint and pig, 

Saying- -pay me with a jig, 

For the world is smoothed with blarney -stone and wears a Sunday- hood. 

A wheezin can, 

E-high diddle dan, 

Jligh diddle dan — high diddle don ; 

-» A wheeziu can, 

E-high diddle (jpn 1 ! ! ' 

((tifty, lyre* and doubk-dmm .) 

A-wine go ran, a-coo-rah ! 

The Cmv< rnmont will say* 

Let ’b tax tho aWntny, • • 

Trate Ireland like a sister, am? a land of loyal blood ; 

Do justice in good saison. 

And by raison smother ^raison, 

dFor thf world is smoothed with blarney-stone, and wear* a Sunday -liood. 

A wbcezin can, • 

E-high diddle dan, 

High diddle dan— high diddle dan ; 

A wheezing can, ' x 

E-liigh diddle dan 1 ! 1 

(flony, lyre, and dotilMrum.) 

A-winc go ran, a-coo-rah ! 
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This pong was* t sung with nn Irish accent, most curiously 
mingled with an accent of a totally different character, a* though 
the singer hud endeavoured to adopt some dialect wLich was 
foreign to him. As for the chorus of gibberish, it was ccitaiulv of 
Welsh origin. Mr. Walton and Harding bent forward to »cruti- 
Tiise “ The Enibellihber, M then turned their faces towards each 
other, and sin ultaneously hurried out to the little platform in fiont 
of the booth, and walked close up to the eloquent * bowman, — the 
self staled secretary to the “Improvident llogs’ Institution. ' ’ Their 
eyes met- there was n> doubt about the matter. “ All power to 
yor homier !” said Roily. 

It w as Uody McMulmii, who had joined hi* fortunes with William 
Morgan of Dolgdly, and they had now come ou r to try the effect 
of their combined talents qt Honuyhronk, h«ving%m* : tho* 

requisite assistance of a bodge .schoolmaster of Kerry. 

Mr. Walton greeted Uody v«*rv cordially. He thou shook his 
head at the mode of life Roily had adopted, and givinii’ him hi* 
address in Dublin, told him ho should lie glad to se< him when tho 
Fair was over. 


cn\m:n win. 

A WOUKINO MA\S TMU.AM.-~ IU.1 CUN of rilUWAlTClV. TO CO JU SMOOTH. — 
insfTs'SlD.N OX Ml Mf V\ II It ki LEN L 1.01 If - Kola) l‘M si I OUTHAI S 

IIAUliYNtr.- MAKl’S M.1) ''K\4U)SAT|t>X \ Ml ORCIMON s< I \r: IlKTWLgX 
AKCIH.H AM* MARY.— AIK IlLJi Ill'll IMtITVMMt HI AliRl'rm. 

Trif: complexion of ruddy # brown Ims become } ..e, the dark hair 
brushed smoothly off the temples now bane ca rd’d about the 
cheeks, which are getting hollow ; and the o\os wlmh always used 
to glow and look straight forward !mvo become heavy and lustre- 
loss, and wandering without object Their speculation is turned 
inward — the working man is a dream. Instead of the manly 
stride, he lounges listlessly along ; tho carriage and air, graceful 
with agile strength ami open purposes, have lapsed into ajiausing 
heaviness and indecisive course. If you speak to him, be does not 
hear you tho first time ; when he answers, ho does not look you 5n 
the face. Ho smiles sadly to himself. Such is the change that 
has been wrought in Harding, from causes known to none, and 
Only vaguely known to himself. 

Mr. Short continuing implacable, it was necessary to find some 
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other trustworthy person as an emissary to Scotland for the 
purchase of fishing-smacks. It wop requisite also that some impor- 
tant business should Ihj originated in Galway, Finally it was 
settled that Mr. Short* should himself go to Scotland* where lie had 
connexions, and Mr. Walton to Galway. 

Mr. Walton departed accordingly, accompanied by Itody 
McMahon, whom he had taken into his service, Jfe requested 
Harding to call m»rv morning in his aWnce, in case Miss Walton 
wanted any assistance in preparing for their departure from Ire- 
land, and he desired Harding to have all in readiness by the time 
he came hack. 

Mr. Short, on the saint day. departed for Scotland, Attended by 
a very talente^ and long-legged valet of nil-work, r*>., William 
Morgan t^'duv nad recommended himself to Mr. Short as a man 
b who Had seen much of life, and could render himself generally useful. 

The Galway business being completodJby Mr. Walton, very much 
to Ida own satisfaction, though with very equivocal effect on the minds 
of the Claddagh fishermen, if one might judge by the significant 
glances «nme of tliem exchanged with each other, he took the mail 
back to Dublin, and finding fill prcpaml, set ?>ail with Mary in tho 
packet for Liverpool, on the evening (>f the same day. Harding 
and Uody accompanied them. 

They math* their was straight to Portsmouth. Mr. Walton was 
delighted at returning to hi,-* cottage ; the only thing that troubled 
him was the fancy that something might have happened to Ills 
brass telescope in his* absence. Hut there it was, in all ifca jmrfcc- 
tion, just a.s* he left it. Jin sank into his arm-chair, and began to 
'whistle “ Over the water to Lhnrlif." 

There was a delightful party round the fire at the cottage that 
evening — Mr. Walton, Mary. Archer, Miss Lloyd, Ellen, and Karl 
Kobh Harding excused hiinfc If from coming, ns lie wan not very 
well. They all talked at the same time, every one foiling those 
who were nearest what ba/1 o* - urred during their abduce. After 
tea, however, they became neve composed, and then, at, Archer’s 
request, Ellon Lloyd s?at down to the piai.Mbrtc and played Men* 
dels oh n * beautiful “ Lieder ohne Worte. t 

11 Ob you dear, sweet charmer, Ellen,” mod Mr. Walton, “now 
sing!” 

Sho did so, to their great delight ; after which, si o played a 
fugue, accompanied by Karl Kohl upon a violoncello which ho had 
borrowed of his tobacconist. 
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** To my fooling” said Archer, “ver j fine and expressive instru- 
mental music is quite as touching as any vocal music ; but i n 
England there 13 generally no comparison as to their effects— 
singing is hy far the most popular.” 

“ Boat Paganini, mit violin,” interposed Karl Kohl, “ and Liszt 
upon piano-forte, haf as large rage made as dee singers and singer- 
esses, oven in. deexe country.” 

“ True,” said Archer, “ hut only as startling exceptions. In 
general, a song is the thing for the English. The most grand 
and beautiful composition of modern masters, like Beethoven and 
Mendqjsohn, arc little in request, while the very title of the songs 
which arc most popular, and which are* continually issuing from 
the publishers’ shops, are unanswerably characteristic of the low- 
ness of our taste in this respect. They are inawUttily-Vufpcstic, 
contemptible in triviality, or monotonously common-place, ana are' 
the only sort of songs that have an extensive sale.” 

“ But is it not the SAme with painting and sculpture? ” asked 
Ellon. 44 The eye must learn ns well as the car.” 

“ It is worse with those arts/’ said Archer. 44 For although 
the eye, hy its nature, studies more than the car, and is therefore, 
by force of habit, bettor cultivated as a natural organ, yet as 
painting and sculpture appeal to the imagination through the 
intellect and moral sentiments, while music appeals to the imagina- 
tion through the passions and affections, so are the appreciations of 
the former less numerous.” 

14 Why is this ? ” awheel Mary. ^ 

“ Because the intellect and moral sentiment arc greatly indebted 
to cultivation, whereas sensibility needs little.” 

“ Ah,” paid Ellen, in her sweetest voice, “ I wjo what you aim 
nt. You wish to show that music is not so intellectual a thing as 
painting, sculpture, and poetry ; but to my L cling there is as lofty 
nn imagination in Handel and Haydn, as in Michael Angelo and 
Milton. Mozart and Beethoven seem to me as intellectual a* 
Raphael and the most grand and passionate poet, whoever ho may 
bo ; and Mendelsohn as logical and as tender- — if the ttvo things 
may go together — as Alfred Tennyson or Claude Lorraine.” 

44 will need a vast amount of explanation* Miss Ellen,” 
jPJMwod Archer, 44 and of illustration too, at your hands; ” saying 
ffueh. Archer crossed over to Ellen Lloyd, and seating himself 
r l)C 8 tde her, they entered into a long and interesting discussion, in 
which Ellen strove to maintain that everything which music lost io 
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comparison with the more definite form and purpose of poetry or 
painting, was compensated by its superiority in suggestiveness, and 
in the creation of emotions. Archer wan most earnest in the 
subject — so was Ellen at first, and she was getting the best of it, 
but gradually her downcast eyes and the tromour of her voice 
showed that she was yet more interested in him who spoke. It did 
not pass unobserved by Mary, , 

Karl Kohl now' withdrew to bod, and was presently followed by 
Mr. Walton. Then Mi$$ Lloyd rose to depart ; then Ellen and 
Mary. Archer lingered. They all wished him good night. 
Archer fancied that Mary drew her hand away from his, rather 
quickly, lie doubted no*t, however, but she. would return to him 
ns soon as she Jind fairly seen her visitors to their bod-room — in 
fact, he .was sure of it. 

** Iffftho invariable practice of all betrothed lovers, who are able 
to accomplish the delightful impropriety to sit up at night after 
everybody else is gone to bed, and talk over all their affairs, their 
present relations (of course), and future prospects. This had been 
customary with Archer and Mary for a long time, and after her 
absence there was mom than usual reason for it. Archer waited 
patiently fur a quarter of an hour, lolling listlessly in an arm-chair. 
Mary did not come. Then he got up and paced the room fur teu 
minutes. Mary did not return, lie went out into the passage and 
listened at the foot of the stairs. She was not talking with the 
Lloyds — all was silent. The only sound was the voice of Roily 
gabbling to the maids til the kitchen. Mary was not coming then I 
What could *bc the occasion of tin*? Archer could not conceive 
what was the reason of it, ns hr *vns pot aware of having given 
any cause of offence, nor, indeed, did Mary appear at all offended 
at anything, but wns as kind as usual — almost. Perhaps sho 
could not very well como down without bciitg heard — but what of 
that, under their circumstances! She never used to think that 
before. 

Archer left the .house in n perplexed state of mind, After 
all, he did not so very much care about it, only that he did not 
understand it. • 

As he was about to turn the comer* 1 1 some twenty paces 
distance, he looked back by way of wislmig good night to the 
light in Mary's window, which faced the rood. In doing this, ho 
caught sight of the figure of a man, who seemed to have been 
pacing slowly round the back of the cottage, and who now 
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remained fixed, and looking up at Mary’s window. There was 
something in the figure that made Archer suddenly think of 
Harding. It was, no doubt, the night patrol. Archer turned the 
corner, and fell into a train of thought as to an important incident 
in the plot of the “ Three Wise Men,” which occupied his miud 
till he got into bed. Mary’s not coming down again gave him a 
troubled moment just before lie fell asleep. He dreamed, how- 
ever, of Karl Kohl, who was playing u violoncello on the edge of a 
flowery precipice, accompanied by the harmonious murmur of the 
sea beneath ; while a» lady in white, whom lie knew to be the 
daughter of one of the chiefs in Asian's Poems, waved her 
gleaming hand to somebody in the distance. 

Next morning Archer went rather early to tho^cottage. Mary 
received him with the same, kindness and cordiality as iuii^lI, and 
a marked earnestness of manner, yet with a certain reserve. Sh<5 
took no opportunity of- being alone with Archer, but rather 
thwarted his little plots to that end, though not seeming to do 
so on purp"Ho. Something was surely the matter! Archer could 
not fathom it. Ellen Lloyd was suffering with a bad headache, 
and could scarcely speak ; Miss Lloyd was very busy over a piece 
of knotting ; Karl Kohl had not yet come down stairs ; and Mr. 
Walton would talk about nothing but the directions taken by 
herring-shoals on the same coast at different seasons, and how 
difficult it was to know din mind of a herring. -Archer soon 
found all this intolerable, and took his leave, totally at a loss to 
account for the strange mixture of amiable interest and personal 
distance displayed in Marys behaviour. 

Has she been “listening te reason,” thought he; have Mr. 
Bainton and Mr. Short joined her father in convincing her of 
what a very ‘‘had match” she was about to make with a poor 
poet — with one of the' disastrous no -profession of literature ? Can 
it be fco ? He could not believe it of Mary. Someth ing serious, 
however, was the matter, 

Something serious had, Talced, transpired in Mary’s mind. It 
has been seen that she had for a long time had great misgivings 
and doubts* as to the suitableness of herself as Archer s wife* — 
of his nature to hers— as to the depth and sufficiency of the 
sympathy between them. Now all doubts were removed. The 
truth rose plainly before her, and in it she saw her true course. 
The feeling of Ellen Lloyd towards Archer, she uow distinctly 
perceived* whatever efforts Ellen made to suppress it, perhaps 
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oven from her own consciousness. Mar)' at ow,ce recognised licr 
suitableness to Archer, whose happiness she believed would be far 
more surely attained in such a union, than in* one with herself. 

. But did Mary at the same time become more than ever aware of 
her own unsuitableness, and that her own happiness would be rather 
endangered than secured by a union wiili Aivlicr? This is 
doubtful. It was a conviction that needed time. Many feelings, 
the habits and turn of thought of the last year or two, were not to 
he shaken oil* so easily. . To sic our true course clearly, does 
not render it certain that we shall ever adopt it — far less regard 
it at once as the happiest, when reason and right feeling lmvo 
enforced it. Mary had to struggle with herself to make tho 
resignation, and Jo do this in the best and noblest way. 

Onj yturning to his lodgings, Archer sat himself down to 
CoBsiuff what he had said or done that could have hurt or offended 
Marv. As she was n woman totally without caprice or pretence of 
any kind, ami not one easily moved by any light fancies nr nervous 
affections, ho could not conceive what could have occurred, 
unless, us lie had previously said to himself— - unless she has been 
“listening to reason” while in Ireland. Being unable to arrive 
at any satisfactory concliiMon, he took out the manuscript at tlio 
“ Three Wise Men,” and endeavoured to proceed with his work. 
After sitting for two or three hours, without producing more 
than three- fourths of a page, and part of that very ind Hie tent, 
and destined to be erased, he got up and wont out to walk. Ilo 
bethought him of Ilardlng, arid was surprised lie had not called. 
He went to tlie house llanling lodged at. hut did not find him at 
home ; he had not been home all h»*t night, nor this morning. 

As Archer wus leaving the door, Body McMahon came running 
up to inquire for Harding. The same answer being given, Body 
fell into a sort of monologue, ns he walked Vlong by the side of 
Archer. * # 

“ Oeh, sure and poor Miftthcr Harding must bo crossed in love, 
and that's a pity, savin’ yorhonner’s presence. My ! what a 
power o’ sighs ho used to brgin to heave an* swallow down in 
Dublin, afore they were half out of his brmi, the Lori help biro. 
I’ve snyn him stand wid his eyes shining out of his hid like a 
dying man at his laM; prayer, as he looked npon tho swnte hand- 
some face of the lady, whom God for ever bless ; though for tho 
matter o’ that she might ha’ given one farwell look between tho 
curtains last night, anyhow' ; for if it wasn’t Harding that I saw 
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on the shady side o’ the moon while I was rattling in the honlts 
o’ the shutters, my fadthcr’s name wasn’t Pat. And now, who 
knows hut lie’s been to dhrown himself under the salt say ! Ock ! 
orrfi tillalu ! ” 

With ihcse words Roily ran off. Archer stopped short with a 
pale look of sudden intelligence and bewilderment. lie held 
fast by an «iron rail, and slowly wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

Ho moved a few paces onward towards his lodgings ; then 
turned abruptly about, and walked hurriedly towards Mr. Walton’s 
cottage. As ho approached it, his pace slackened. Indignation 
and galled pride, and astonishment, and confusion of thoughts and 
purposes, seemed conspiring to choke him. JJe again turned 
round ami hastened home., v ^ 

In a strange state of distress and feverish excitement Vrcncr 
passed the rest of the ‘day. In the evening, word was brought 
him that Harding had never returned to his lodgings, and nobody 
knew where he was gone. Archer passed a night without sleep. 
A multitude of conflicting visions struggled and stagnated in his 
brain. T)y the morning this condition was no longer endurable, 
and he accordingly went to ask an explanation of Mnrv. 

On aniving at the house, he was shown into .a room where he 
found no one. The servant said Miss Walton would he down 
directly. 

* 4 She intends to see me alone,” murmured Archer with bitter- 
ness ; “ she has something to tell me — jtf a pleasant kind.” A 
sound was upon tho stairs — a measured pace in the passage. 

The door opened, ami JJary entered. She looked very -serious, 
and not \ery happy ; but had a firm air, as though she came to do 
something. She offered her hand to Archov with extreme kind- 
ness, and seated herself beside him, gently holding his hand 
in hfrs. < 

“My dear Archer, M said bhe, “ I was very anxious to see you 
this morning. I scarcely slept all night, I was just about to 
send for you, as I have something important ou roy mind, 
which I wish to tell you, that we may speak of it together, as 
dear friends who wish each other all happiness this W'orld can 
afford.” 

44 Yes,” said Archer, rather drily, though with evident emotion. 

“ And n ho desire, therefore,” proceeded Mary, with a steady 
look in Archer's face, 44 to avoid any position which is likely to 
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produce unhappiness to either, or to both — perhaps certain to pro- 
duce it. I liavo felt for some time, aiul I afn sure you have 
often felt so, that, notwithstanding all tho regard that exists 
between us — and which I am sure will always exist — that the 
• nature of that regard was not all we had originally hoped aud 
believed in. It has always boon n limited regard ; there has 
always been something deficient and unsatisfactory in it. Wo 
must at last open our eyes to this truth, and wo must end our 
dream, because it can lead to no good result.' 1 

'‘Tell me,” said Archer, with passionate earnestness, “ tell 
me one thing, Mary, — have you allowed that man to pay personal 
attentions to you — to pay, •what are called — addresses? ” 

Mary had entered the room with the fixed intention of speaking 
all the truth out? which related to Archer and herself, without 
* reserve or hesitation ; but she did hesitate a moment at 

this unexpocted and pointed question, hearing reference, as she 
naturally supposed, to Mr. Short. She liad hoped Archer knew 
nothing about the absurd ami unpleasant affair. But slio quickly 
answered, “ Not by the least encouragement from me.' 1 

41 Then he did pay you attentions— addresses — somehow — that 
is, without encouragement!” exclaimed Archer; “and you re- 
ceived them without intending it ! Women do these things SSmc- 
times. I never expected it of you ; but here it is. One question 
more. Did he ever make you a proposal ? ” 

Mary felt herself turn sick with vexation and pain. As, how- 
over, Archer evidently— *it appeared so — knew all about the affair 
of the dinnerparty, Mary answered after a pause — “ 1 cannot 

deny hut he presumed to ” 

Archer threw aside Mary’s hand trom*his, and started* up from 
his seat. “ There is honour ! — there is delicacy ! — gratitude — 
decency — fitness — propriety — your respect o^id consideration for 
yourself and for me ! This accounts for your sudden perception 
of our limited sympathies — the something deficient and unsatis- 
factory. What ! liavo you then found this superior sympathy in 
tho timber-yard? — this something sufficient and satisfactory in 
boa&ailing, and the sound of the adso ? 1*5 all that has passed 

between us to be compromised to a gross materiality , # or a self- 
sophistication in the guise of reason, but «.s mad as purblind 
lunacy could desire ? Am I set aside for this ? And for this man, 
the last of all who should have dared even in a dream to have 
approached your image, far less to have passed like & shadow 
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between us, ami then with his heavy shadow to overcome you. I 
lifted his soul ouf of the earth ; and he lias used the upper ground 
I gave him, to east dust upon me. I found him with the miml of 
Or-on ! and I have helped him to be a courtly Valentine ! I 
found him with a mind on 44 all fours/’ and I taught him to walk 
erect, that he might at length look up to the woman T loved, and 
play the gallant outside her moonlit window ! J saw him ; I 
know everything ; 1 u ce what I have done, and what you have 
dono ; hut 1 do not yet see what shall come of it.” 

Archer hurried out of the room, and left the house, leaving 
Mary holding her forehead, and endeavouring to understand the 
force of words which she had felt nfost painfully, without half 
knowing their application and purport. 

By dogroo», however, the truth broke upon h£r. She saw that 
he had never meant Mr. 8hort, and that he must mean K-; F 
There was no one else to whom his words could apply. 

Mary felt bitterly the injustice of Archer’s remarks, yet she 
could not but in some degree pardon them, when she saw- the mis- 
take ho had fallen into, partly through her own admission, as it 
seemed. She wrote to him, therefore, on the instant, explaining 
the misunderstanding into which they had both fallen, and show- 
ing him what she had intended was to terminate the engagement 
between herself and him, as she now was more than ever convinced 
it f ould not load to their mutual happiness, though this determina- 
tion on her part was not attributable to any personal feeling of 
hers towards any other man. 

She despatched this letter by Tlody, who hastened with it to 
Archer’s lodgings. Not finding him at home, Rody would not 
leave the letter, as he haft some instinct that it was of importance ; 
but he kept it safely in his pocket till next morning, saying nothing 
about the matter, as/it was evidently a secret, and also not to dis- 
turbfethe piind of his young mistress. When he took it in the 
morning he was informed that Mr. Archer had left Portsmouth by 
the early train, with no intention of returning. Rody therefore 
left the letter, saying nothing about it for the same reasons os 
before. 
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CHA1TKU XXIV. 

NOllTH WAM>.— THE RUINED WATER- )1 ILL. — M KETI NtJ Or THE TWO MEN. 

It was early in the uiglit, and the moon looked out hut sparely 
from a ridge of drifting chmds. A long track of shadow, broken 
only by the yet deeper black of straggling clumps of frees, seemed 
to lead the wandering steps of Archer towuids a spot where, witli 
feelings far more happy* and hopeful, he had enjoyed the pic- 
turesque gloom of the old ruined watcr-ifiiU in North Wales, 
Then, it was a melanehoW sentiment, not witliout a certain tender 
pleasure, in which lie lmd indulged ; now, it was a troubled soul 
and a gloomy lftuirt that brought him hero. I F is own feelings 
bearable, be bad frit a necessity of going somewhere, 
under the old fallacious hope of self- escape, and ho had hurried off 
into Wales, merely because it had a vague sort of attraction for 
him. He had arrived upon the marshy bank of the stream before 
ho well knew where he was. The faint moon looked through the 
clumps of trees, and touched the water here and there, with 
uncertain gleams. 

What, is the use of describing the kind of scenery whiffirtias 
been described in so many books before ? or why pourtray feelings 
which must already he well understood by most people who have 
duly followed the course of this mau’s mind since first he appeared 
before them. Any scene would now have scorned gloomy to 
him. Ilia feelings darkened the way before him. lie had no 
motive for walking into the water — and no very el car reason why 
not. lie did not care much aboift anything. He saw that lie 
had never been loved as he would have wished to bo ; and it did 
glance across his mind that he bad scarcely deserved it of the 
object he had selected, since lib own feelings had been of no very 
.deep character for her. Yet, to lose her, — to have Tier carried 
away, or oven approached, before las face — under his very ryes— 
whilc he never perceived the origin or progress of the audacious 
feeling aryi purpose — abominable in Mary — atrocious in Harding— 
unbecoming and shameful ill both— was into! Tcblo to Ms soul. 

Filled with these emotions, ho had reached a strip of red gravel 
and sand flanked with rushes, which led towards the old mill, and, 
looking up, he saw a man emerge from the dark ruins, and advance 
to meet him. Archer did not wish to meet anybody, amt paused* 
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The man also stopped. Archer looked on each bide of him, but 
there was nothing hut rushes, and the water. Not liking altogether 
to turn back, lie walked onwards. The man did the same, and 
they slowly approached each other, until hr a simultaneous feeling 
they both hesitated. A pace or two more, and the recognition * 
was mutual. Their steps became slower as they approached each 
other. 

•• Harding ! ” said Archer. 

Jlarding raised his Hat, hut did not speak. 

“ What can have brought jou to this place ? ” inquired Archer, 
in a tone of deep annoyance, not ummnglcd with surprise and 
disgust. • 

A deep sigh was Harding’s only answer. 

“ When 1 heaul of your abrupt disappearance ffom Portsmouth, 
without taking leave of anybody, or leaving w'ord where 
gone, I little imagined ” 

Here Arclier paused, rather disconcerted, fur he could not help 
feeling that this was exactly what lie had dune himself. However, 
that >vas quite a different matter. What a man does himself is 
always quite a different matter from what another person docs 
under the same circumstances, and is to he viewed in quite a different 
ligin!' 1 Ho therefore finished his remark as they approached tho 
ruins of the mill. 

“ I little supposed that you had betaken yonr»clf to this place. 

1 dare say it has its attractions. Jlut you will not be surprised 
that 1 odd — if 1 lmd at all anticipated ipocting )ou here, it is 
about tho last place in tho world I should Jiavc set my foot in.” 

“ I do not wonder much at this, Mr, Archer,” said Harding ; 

“ and 1 must say, that for the 'first time in my hie I know' what it 
is not to like to look a man iu the face.” 

“You have certainly taken unduo and dishonest advantages of 
the opportunities afforded by a generous interest taken in you,” 
replied Archer, somewhat softened by Hardings last remark. 

“ Not so much,” said Harding, placing one foot upon a large 
fallen beam of the ruins of the mill, and resting both hands upon 
his knee in a thoughtful attitude— f ‘ not so much as.l might, 
perhaps. M# 

♦ •* What do you say ? ” exclaimed Archer, in a voice of indignant 

excitement. 

Ilat ding was thinking of tho confidence Mr. Walton had reposed 
j^in him when ho bet off to Galway, iu requesting him to call every 
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morning, to sec if Mary needed any service lie could offer; ami 
tlmt lie had never abused that honourable, autl to him delightful 
privilege, by attempting to pee her personally. Tie bad merely 
fcent up word that be was ready to attend to any commands, if 
Miss Walton would let him know. Meditating on this self-denial 
with a melancholy satisfaction, ho therefore repeated — u I have 
indeed been to blame — but I have not taken all the advantages of 

circumstances which I might have done, Mr. Archer. 1 * 

Taking it for granted — as was natural enough in his excited state 
-of mipd — that this lattcf remark of llnrdiqg’s was a direct insi- 
nuation that he possessed a personal influence over Mary, if ho 
pad chosen to exercise it — to take advantage of it -Archer at 
puce lost all command of his temper. 

J ** Is this the \\ay you repay us ! ” cried lie, * * for having over- 
*k’,°V*vball social distinctions of classes— set education ami station 
ht nought, and made ourselves your equals, your instructors, your 
fi tends ! We have, at least, not deserved this insulting vaunt. 
If Miss Walton has, in the remotest degree, laid herself open to 
puch an insinuation, that you should venture to givo it utterance 
So anybody in the world is most base, — and to do so in my hearing 
is something woi^c than 1 can find words to denounce^ a ^ it 
^deserves. Perhaps — who knows but at the very moment I 
whs meditating upon something to advance your efforts at educa- 
tion — something that would best conduce to the advancement .of 
*vour mind — you were busily engaged in selfish schemes to my 
Injury ; and having protested and vowed never to leave your order 
as a working-man, you presently turn aside to indulge in ambi- 
tious projects which could only be accomplished by all sorts of 
treacherous manoeuvres and hypocncics.*’ 

“ This is not so ! " said Harding, lifting up his head. 

** Not so, do you say ? How else — what can your conduct 

| be ascribed to i — and to what >*»t of feeling can an\ boijy att^buto 
!the abominable insinuation of which you have just been guilty? 
You have put a gross and shameful construction upon the interest 
a fine-spirited woman, grateful for a service rendered to her 
tattfer, lists shown you ; and you now revenge yourself for the 
tiscomfiture and dismissal you have received from her, f>y a boast 
If that kind which, among equals, a man has to answer for at the 
fsk of his life. M 

1 41 1 know nothing of what boast you allude to ! ” exclaimed 
larding, “ and I care nothing for my life. ^ 
so. xrtv. — vol. VI, d n 
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Aft Harding said this, he prossed his hand upon his heart. The 
action seemed' to increase Archer’s rage. 

“ A man’s uprightness and strength of heart,” continued ho, 

*• is not only shown in going onwards, but in retiring, and in 
silence— not ho much in seeking to overcome another, os in self- 
sacrifice. If you had found tho slightest feeling rise within 
yourself, approaching a personality towards one whom inequality 
of position in life, of education, of habits, maimers, appearance,-^ 
nay, of dialect, should have made* you regal’d an placed boyond your 
social sphere of hope— you should have trembled at it as a ruin and 
a wrong, certain to bring on error ami sorrow. Added to this, 
in j'our ease there stood the man in your way whose feolings you 
Bhould have been the last to outrage. If you regarded him as a 
dreamer, you should have recollected that A is dreams were your 
work — his work your wagt»B — his theories your action — hifcjttfe'"'- 
shine your only path i;ito morning ; — but, like the rest of the 
brutal world, you overlook or trample upon the intellectual seed 
which is your harvest. ’ 

“How have I done any part of all this ? ” said Harding. “I 
have sought to gain nothing — and I have nothing, except my pain.” 

_ “ One tiling you sought — recollect. While the man who had 
stepped out of his own class to mako himself your friend, was 
staring thoughtfully up in the air, anxious to help you, and such 
as you, to the same elevation, vou — struggling in tbe soil where 
the evils of a bad social scheme had cast you — you cruelly and 
stealthily thrust your hand out of the ear£h beneath his feet, and 
seize, or try to seize the fairest of his hopes.” 

“Noav I understand you, Mr, Archer,” exclaimed Harding. 

44 The accusation is false* ancf most unjust. I have never tried to 
seize any hopes of yours— I have never ha i any of iny own. No, 

I have made no ctfopt to gain even a look.” 

4 VYou ftny that you are wrongfully accused. What, if she her- 
self should have told me? ” 

44 Told you ! ” cried Harding — 44 impossible ! What could / 

Miss Walton have told you ? She did not know it herself. There 
was noth jng to tell — that is — nothing of which she could be At all 
aware.” 

Archer was now confounded in his turn. The whole air of 
Harding — voice, look, gestures— were those of a man who felt 
strongly the truth of his assertions ; but on the other hand, there 
was the strong and galling recollection of Mary's own admission 
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of an actual deck ration of some kind on t|n? part (as it had 
appeared) of Harding. When Archer again thought of this, it 
filled him with unspeakable indignation, lie ’looked Harding full 
in the face with all that keen -bitterness of soul which a man of 
intellect and studious habits, when forced into a j^orsonal position 
iu which he feels himself wronged and insulted, can fool perhaps 
more intensely than any other class. Without uttering another 
word, he turned on his heel and walked across the strip of sandy 
gravel. 

• The. unmerited bitterness of the scorn was not unfolt by 
Harding. lie immediately followed Archer. 

Why do von treat nlv with such contempt ? ” said ho ; “ 1 
have done nothing to deserve it. All that 1 have to accuse myself 
of — as a wrong to you, and a yet greater grief to myself — haa 
■. cn matter of inward feeling. ‘ 1 have kept it to myself. 
1 intended nobody should know any tiling about it. How you have 
come to the knowledge, 1 cannot conceive.’ * 

lhit Archer, like many other quiet and aenBitivo men, after 
much emotion, and many conflicting thoughts, having at last 
settled down in a fixed impression, remained inexorable to all 
further representations, lie listened to Harding with 
cold hatred, and continued to walk on without a word of furthe 
reply. 

“ Why am I treated in this way, Mr. Archer? ” said Harding, 
in a voice of suppressed passion. 44 1 repeat, that my declara- 
tion is perfectly true ~*.nd therefore I ought not to he repelled, 
in my defence of rnva<4f, with scornful words, or contemptuous 
silence. You did not begin .witfy when first 1 khew you, 
in any such way ; and perhaps you have taught me to think too 
much of myself. Be this as it may. I must declare, before wo 
part, never, in all probability, t«* meet ag*^i, that I have done 
"nothing to forfeit the good opinion you once had of me, and «vhich 
you encouraged me to regaid inj^elf with, Not only myself, 
but my class. I remain the num I always was — or better. 
Yes, better and higher, not only for what my head owes to 
you, but.fGr the very feeling of my heart, which baf been my 
rain for life*— which will now drive me to ly my native shore, 
and which has coat me all your friendship, end even your 
commonest consideration. As for my own private feelings in ibis 
matter, I have a right to indulge them. It is a right of nittyre. 
A ad suppose—for, as you still do not deign the least notice of me, 
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it really docs provoke my memory to run back to several things — 
suppose J actually had dared to love one my superior in station, 
and that there was no breach of trust or delicacy in declaring it 
to her, why should I not declare it, if there has been any truth 
in the equality of men, which you were used so eloquently to tench 
me ? But now all this is altered, and looks quite another thing. 
Now you tnupt me with such expressions as * social distinctions of 
classes' — my superiors 4 setting education and station at nought,' 
to condescend to bo my equals. Was it not actually so, then — 
after all? And was J only flattered with the belief — not., indeed 
that you might derive a gratification to your intellectual, or social 
pride, by the act of condescending urbanity and philanthropical 
interest, but for the purpose of encouraging mo to strive upw ards 
for something I could never attain — equality ?" 

This was too much for ti student and a speculative philnsffrlHP 
to bear ; and Archer feU compelled to reply. 

“ All that I said to you on those points," said lie coldly, 14 was 
perfectly true — and more than mere abstract theory. All men 
should be politically and socially equal ; and one station in life, 
correctly viewed, is no higher than another, all being of one 
humfin family. But the world is not yet advanced enough to 
mfuce these theories to practice in all respects." 

4< I am a mechanic," said Harding, 44 and I am proud of it. 
NqI because it is & better or worse position than any other in 
society, but because it may be as independent as that of the poet 
or philosopher — more so than that of the ,nobIc or the king — and 
is always a very useful thing in the world*" 

“Very true, " said Archer caltply. “I cannot hoar any more 
of this, as 1 am happy to ’say we have arrived in front of the farm 
where I lodge." 

So saying, Afrch^r pushed aside the little white gate, and, 
passing through the garden, entered the house, leaving Harding 
standing outside. 

A most painful state of mind was Harding’s at this moment. 
About to leave the country, he had been to take a silent farewell 
in Portsmouth — unseen or unknown, as he imagined — of "the 
window of that room which contained all he held most dear on 
earth ; influenced by & similar feeling, he had hurried down to the 
spot where he was attracted by so many fond memories, before 
going on board the ship at Caernarvon ; and here ho had met the 
one man of all the world whom it was most trying to meet— 
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concerning whom ho had so many strong associations — and what 
a meeting it had been. He felt, as the door of the farm-house 
closed, and all was darkness, as if the world had now shut him 
out of hope, and he had nothing left but to wander away an exile. 

Were Archer’s feelings much more composed ? They certainly 
were not. Ho threw himself into a chair. It had been most 
painful to him — and us ho sat, a throng of recollections camo 
crowding upou him, which made everything look worse. 

_ A letter lying upon tke table gradually drew his attention. It 
had arrived by tho post while lie was out. • 

From Portsmouth — apd "Mary s band-writing. IIo opened it 
slowly, and with no pleasing anticipations. But in it he quickly 
saw the mistake under which ho had laboured — and with it, how 
nni^h he had wronged both Mary and Jlarding. As for Harding, 
all that he had said was manifestly true. 

Archer hurried out of tho room, ami across the garden into 
the darkness. But Harding was gone. Ho walked backwards 
and forwards, and called his name aloud soveral times ; but it was 
too late. 


THE WIDOW-MOTIIEll TO HER INFANT. 


Thy father never lq*)kei^ mi thee — 

My first-born and my blest I 
To thy soft cheek in ecstasy 
Ilia fond lips no Vr were prest — 

Yet oft he thought ,j*.d planned fd>thee, 
Ere to the silent grave 
They bore him in the pride of strength : 
God took the gift he gave ! 

* I was left mourning in the house 
. Of by-gone joys the scene ; 

I was l*ft desolate and lone, , 

Where so much love had been ; 

Amid a thousaud senseless things 
Recalling happier days— 

His step yet sounds upon the floor, 

AM through the garden’s ways. 
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There ift the chair where he was wont 
To read to me at night, 

When flushed through f lie warm-curtained room 
The bright fire’s cheerful light. 

There is the low seat where 1 sat, 

My head upon liis hand. 

Listening to quaint old clnonicles, 
r And lays of many a land. 

There is the ancient china cup 
That he was wont to bring, * 

And place beside me, brimming o'er 
With violets of the spring. 

There are the little gifts lie brought, 

If absent for a day, 

Whispering that from his thoughts and love 
I never was away ! 

There is the window where we sat 
When, o'er the valley, rose 
The happy sounds of summer life, 

Husking in warm repose ; 

There, in a dreaming idleness. 

We bi rather! the odorous air, 

And Lathed our sight in roseate hues ' 

That smnmci sunsets ueur. 

1 wander in the garden’s shade, 

But everything to me 
Speaks the same language — ev'ryjeaf 
Is charged with sympathy ; 

For when they budded all was well. 

And stretched before lhe far 
A hea\en of hope — blit ere they fade, 

’Tis night with scarce a star ! 

And Memory, snake4ike, ’neaih my flowers 
" Entwines its icy coil ; 

The hand that planted, t*ic they bloomed 
Was cold within the soil — * 

His death was sudden — all unchanged 

Upon his bier he lay ; • 

1 Wed hoped together to grow old, «■ 

And gentry fade awayv 

In dreams I hear Ids joyous step 
Uorne bounding up the stair, 

I wake amul iny lonjelin^as, 

To thee, babe ! — tears^acd prayer. 
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There ’s danger in a love like ours— 

In so much joy is fear — 

When one is taken, what is left 
Time’s coming days to cheer ? 

A mournful pleasure fill’d my heart 
When to mine arms they gave 
Thee, babe ! the smiling legacy 
He sent me from the grave ! 

’Tis strange to watch thy new-born life. 

To feel if throb and How, 

And think that he who gave it thee 
lu death is low. 

His features with a solemn joy 
And tearful love 1 trace, 

As seen in tender miniature . 

Upon thy tiny face. 

Thou hast the same deep feeling eye— 

The fond smile void of art ; 

God grant thee this inheritance, 
llis kind and manly heart ! 

Mrs. Acton Tikual. 


A DAY IN THE NEW FOREST. 


We all know what otaunset of Claude a is like ; hut imagine 
blue-oyed Morn, her feet on clpud-wreaths of white, and fringy, 
as the poppies Night had just cast off ; her parti-coloured scarf, 
pink, amethyst, and opal, floating behind her, and her fair locks 
falling in flakes of light, from the veil of mist that enveloped 
them. In other words, — I am not good at allegorical descrigtion ; 
—imagine a morning as golucn-hncd and warm, as glowing and 
mellow, as Claude's evenings ore, with a violet shade, the filterings 
of # the regal purple in which we had seen the sunset over night, 
steeping the horizon, and coming back to its original hue !— in 
the East, with glorious clouds, pink and crocus-coloured, and 
golden fleeces ouch as J ason sailed for ; sk tdows of the day ; God’s 
glory thrown in the van of his coming. 

It was such a morning that awakened roc the day of our pil- 
grimage to the New Forest ; and never had I felt before, by what 
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a natural impulse the ancient Israelites had turned their faces to 
the East, and worshipped. It was magnificent ! and the more vso, 
that our awakenings are ordinarily metropolitan, and even sunrise 
there has become sophisticated, and robes not openly, but behind 
a cloud. Here lay the Isle of Wight, a misty outline, faint and 
dubious as the mirage landscape horn of the sailor’s longing for 
the shore ; and before me, with its belt of wood, the green expanse 
of Southampton-waters, sparkling at high tide, and stretching 
inland from it — corn -fields and mcadow-Iund, in all the green 
luxuriance of Juno. ~~ 

It was the dawn of a holiday. A«f *w hours hence, and flags 
wore flying from ships’ masts and church towers ; banners waved 
above the har t and floated from the topmost pinnacle of the shat- 
tered castle <waH$ ; bells rqng out their hollow p jeans, and noon 
echoed with tho thundcr-plauds of cannon at Portsmouth', in 
honour of her whose name sounds liko a triumph, and is best 
heard amidst a flourish of trumpets, or to the cadence of a con- 
queror’s march- — Victoria! It was tho anniversary of her 
coronation ; and, never had tho sun, in his ten past revolutions, 
shone on one more exteriorly glorious. In the town iho shops 
v "'re r ] l closed, so that no drawback existed in the shape of busi- 
ness, to withhold the inhabitants from the enjoyments teeming in 
the environs, and at the water-side, if the patchwork programmes 
of -amusement, which made tho dead walls eloquent, and the 
dullest alleys iris-coloured, were to be believed. Carriages were 
driving in all directions ; excursion parties were setting off from 
the pier ; procossions with bands and banners filled the streets ; 
the gayest dresses, tho brightest colours, the prettiest faces wore 
abroad. Steam-bouts, tea-gardens, taverns, cricket-grounds, 
archery meeting*, balloons, balls, and the female Ethiopian 
scronadcra in the perspective. And, Amidst all this present and 
promised enjoyment, it was as if Nature had compacted with 
local usage, to make tho dsn propitious to tho event. Nothing 
could be more delicious, except tho change in our intention of 
passing it, and choosing a stroll in tho New Forest, in preference 
leaking part of a crowded steam-boat company, in au excursion 
d the Isle of Wight. The very circumstance of going by 
way into the Norman’s chace, has in it something to stir the 
imagination, and elevate the heart with a* surrounding and present 
sense of tho superiority of our own privileged age; to those days 
of tyranny mid serfdom. In such a position our progress os a 
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people boeomes apparent ; there is no questioning relative dis- 
advantages — the spirit of the feudal ages wanes in the distance 
of seven centuries, a grotesque* and fearful phantasy ; and the 
onward-rushing train, peopling the broad wastes and lonely places, 
becomes a pageant more glorious far than a flying stag, and royal 
cortege, with a kingly hunter at his heels, f confess myself to have 
been aflcctcd by more than ordinary sensations on «tho occasion. 
The time of year, the lovely country, the associations, the delightful 
day, the charm of congenial companionship— all these helps to 
delight surrounded me, and 1 gave tnystlf wholly up to their 
witchery. For home distgpec we kept Southampton' waters at our 
side ; and tli rough the ridges of shingle on the shore, which looked 
rough and barren enough to have repelled vegetation, the 
flaunting poppy, and the tali blue blossoms of the viper's bugles* 
bad rften, and here and there a bush of eglantine threw out its 
trailing branches, sheeted with blossom*, that breathed after us, 
through the open windows of the carriage, a delicious flavour ol 
farewell ; presently we exchanged the shingle for grass-fields, so 
luxuriant as to almost choke the hawthorn-trees and wild rose* 
that fringed the hedges ; wych-elms with their plumc-liko 
branches in full f^iuge, and limes with silken leaves an^sccrJ^d 
blossoms hung OA'er the road, and then a bit of park-like sccnel^ 
was passed over, and anon, an old-fashioned farm-house with grey 
walled gardens at the hack, and orchards and home-mead* on 
either aide, came into sight ; its clustering barns and outhouses* 
looking a picture of plenty, and the contemplative cows, some 
standing mid-deep in the pond, and others lying under the 
shelter of a group of ash dre^-— eyen a pair of foals with 
their heads amicably laid together, gave to thb pleasant 
landscape a character of quiet and content. Now the rich 
scent of beans in blossom, came, wafted from invisible field?, 
and the green spears of waving corn rustled within a 
few feet of tho iron road, There were groups of sun-burpt 
xnen and women wending their way to tho hay-fields ; there 
tho grass was already cut, the wain on the field, and the mowers 
laid to rt;st amongst the wind-rows ; farther on, masys of wood 
and spaces of brown heath — the outskirts of the forest — became 
visible ; and, except the low-pitchcd roof of a woodman’s hut, so 
overgrown with and lichen, as to be barely distinguishable 
from the surrounding vegetation, we soon lost sight of any 
immediate dwellings. Distant hamlets appeared bore and there. 
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and tho thin blue .smoko from a gipsy's fire went stealing up 
through tho green boughs in more than one hollow. By and by 
an amphitheatre of wood appeared extending around us, as far as 
the eye could midi, and weird oaks and groups of forest trees 
multiplied. A morass lay on one side ; a wide bare heath with 
hoards of semi-wild horses on tho other ; while a few minutes 
more brought, ,ns into the green wood, with exquisite bits of scenery 
almost edging the lino, and herds of red deer trooping from the 
distant thickets. 

Brook on hurst ! —the very name savours of Saxon times — it hatli 
an antique sound ! Brockenluirst, withjU homely hostel, and scat- 
tering of rod-tiled cottages, is now a railway station, and in light 
thereof hath its Lvmington and ether omnibuses in waiting, and a 
building of new brick, with the aspect, of a beer house, hearing, 
in huge characters, the assumed stylo of *' Railway Inn,” tc is so 
broad a caricature, that ye did not attempt it ; hut, turning to 
tho less pretending establishment, through the bright windows of 
which we had obtained a tacit warranty of the cheer, in tho 
appearance of a [dump landlady, with just a possible shade of bees- 
wiug port in her clear cheek, and eyes aft brightly brown as 
her owp home brewed, ordered dinner against our return, and 
^untered off, without other guide than fancy, or other limit than 
our own free wills, to explore a portion of the Norman hunting- 
ground. Tho new ness of the scene, the expanse, the odour, — for 
the turf, a mosaic of wild tin me and heath; at every pressure gave 
forth perfume, — made mo for a while forgetful of all other sensa- 
tions, but the abstract enjoyment of them ; a sense of joy in 
mere volition, active, unmixed ps that which childhood feels ; an 
exquisite perception of tho* minutest beauties around me, lent me 
a happiness as serene as it was rare. Nor wa ft I alone in this 
re-birth of pure delight. Now , it was the amber blossoms of the 
furse^recalling, with its poaehdike odour, the sunlit hills where 
wediad scented it iu childhood ; now a little painted blue butterfly* 
resting on the cup of a dwa:i convolvulus, like a bit out of the 
foreground of one of Valentine Bartholomew's flower pictures, 
beguiled u|, and we looked into each other’s eyes our •sense of 
Nature’s loveliness. Sometimes we paused by th©' wide pools 
filled with broad -leaved water-lilies, each with its yellow cholic© 
lifted up between its green arms, as if a troop of nnaeea Naiads 
hod projected, with uplifted hands, a libation to the sun. At 
others* we watched those Pytihagoreaa epicures, the bees, flying in 
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and out amongst the rustling heath-flowers, jwkl tapping their 
viol-shaped flasks of honey-dew at will. Kven tho pensile hare- 
bell, on its thread-like stalk, held us bent ovol* it in admiration, 
and chimed, into the delicate auricleaof the soul, unwritten harmo* 
nies. None of these things were new to us : furze-bloom and 
butterfly, nymphias, bees, and hare-boll, we had looked upon them 
from season to season all our life. It was the circumstances 
under which we saw them that enhanced their charms, and led us 
on from one to tho othsj^ gaily, as if we lmd managed to cast off 
(Mir score of years, and had reserved only .the odd ones for the 
day’s enjoyment. Drescnt]* — for we hail taken no note of the 
way but by its flowers — wc found ourselves shut out from the 
heath, aud standing in a cool green glade of the forest ; such a 
spot as Shakspcare must have pictured to group his Melancholy 
Jaque^and Dying Stag. 

The antique oaks, ** beset with green, and forced grey coats to 
wear,” the hanging branches of the ash, the massive foliage of 
the dm, bent overhead, clothing tho place with shade, yet not so 
much so but tliat through the side-long apertures hroad streaks of 
sunshine, and lawny slopes, and wooded uplands, could be seen, 
stretching away tilj where irregular dumps and ridges storm- 
wrecked trees, showed another ond older phase of the forest 
Immediately at our feet, fringed with forget-me-nots, and the 
saintly flowers of the veronica, and with a border of beard no 
flowing on beside it, and marking its progress evory little while 
with one of its great* white blossoms, stole on a little stream, 
now rippling* over the •pebbly stones with a purling noise, now 
gliding silently under the bsoad^ pond lily-leaves, and anon 
dancing off in swift eddies, to join, a little lower down, *a tranquil 
pool, beside which a solitary tree hung, like a leafy narcissus, 
over its umbrageous shadow ; aud floating islands of water 
daisies, moored by their roots, -oread out then* frail aj)d scented 
flowers in the sun. Green and blue dragon-flies, with glossy 
wings, skimmed and darted unceasingly over its clear surface, 
bepeath which tho minnows were os actively in motion — now 
diving to the sanded bottom, now passing in a xhoal from lyde to rid** 
and anon snatching so eagerly at their unv’f^v prey, a* to shoot 
themselves half out of their limpid clement. • Tho turf teemed with 
insect life; the shrill-voiced cicadcs kept up a constant chirping; 
audheneath the great arms of a grey- grown oak, clouds iff midges 
circled, with a sound like the seedling of a distant cauldron* 
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Everywhere on tho velvet sod, trailing under the trees, and inter- 
mingling with the brushwood and other vert, in the close thickets 
that adjoined this sylvan spot, flowers appeared, “ thrown graceful 
round by Nature's careless hand and overhead ; n atmosphere so 
blue and cloudless, so refulgent with unshad od sunshine, as to 
put the quarrellcrs with our English climate literally out of 
countenance, lmd any been there to have gazed upon it. Here, 
seated upon a felled trunk, “under a fresh tree's shade,” the 
ruined empire of an Hamadryad, with lyrrel’s Oak (or what 
tradition calls so) in the foreground, and the leafy wilderness, 
with its impervious shades and dim aisles leading yet deeper into 
the far-extending boscage around us, a hundred dream-like 
phantasies possessed us — enough of desolation remained amidst 
tin; beauty of the landscape to make the contrast pleasurable ; so, 
taking for our illustration a page from the author of the “\Saxon 
Chronicle,” wo peopled *the surrounding district with images of 
the past, raising here the low square tower of a Saxon church, 
and there the grey wood-fire smoke of a distant village. Wherever 
rank crops of reeds and bulrushes were ripening, wc saw the 
white corn wave; and from the rich moist places where the cry of 
jtlic nitfuiun lapwing and solitary bittern sounds, there came up 
Vnc voices of the reapers singing the song of harvest, with fore- 
heads hound with flowers, and an offering of new com in their 
hands ; teeming pastures spread over wastes where the hares run 
free, and in the secret spots where the fox kindles her young 
— green dells lowered with wild rose ami *lubh honcy-suckle” — 
children played, children with bright liairWd angehfaCcs, such as 
beguiled into Christian pi^y and a holy pun, the good St. Gregory. 
Should we turn the page, and behold the working out of the 
ruthless mandate, when the star he king, w*m ‘'loved the high deer 
as if he lmd been tlp'ir father,” had made it even as Ileshhon and 
Elialdi, aid caused the shouting for the summer fruits, and for 
the harvest to fail ? Should we look upon the extirpated people— 
the pillaged barns — tho ruined homesteads — the crops destroyed 
— the cattle slain — the burning churches ? No ; we chose rather 
to imagine* how Nature, never stationary, carried on by night as 
well as by day her work of reparation, and hid within her mantle 
of beauty tho havock loan had made ; how she covered the scars of^ 
the "wounded earth with herbs and flowers, and drew dose a 
woody screen over its tenderest places, breathing into the solitude 
the spell of stillness and repose, till the beasts of chase made 
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their lair beneath the branches, and the forest fowls built therein. 
Jhit having thus scon, with the spirit’s eyes, the fashioning of tin? 
41 deer-frith,” who could close them to that •other page of local 
history, the tragedy indivisible from it, *or sitting, as vve did, 
within the very ,»its of its perpetration, prevent (though the 
sun was high) tjio seeming tv see, a bloody stag, pressed by a 
solitary hunter, break from a neighbouring thicket across the open 
area before us — so close tliat (luid a shade bulk ami weight) wo 
could have heard tht^boating of her dying hoofs, already heavy 
with the pressure of the ghastly thing she jlcd from, sound on the 
short, loose turf? Hut we Jicard nothing, — only on the sun-burnt 
grass — for it seemed Lammas-tido — a dark, huge shadow, like 
the unclouded moiety of the zodiacal archer — the upper part of a 
man, with an upraised bow and arrow in its hand, appeared under 
the shelter of the tabooed tree beforciw, and uh it were projected 
from it. We had made up our minds to go as far as imagination 
would carry us, and turned to follow the wounded deer and her 
pursuer ; but behold, bIic had vanished in the green wood ! 
A moment more, and the hunter lay with his face to the earth, 
pierced by an unseen arrow. The giant shadow disappeared, 
and ere a dim group of charcoal-burners in the distance could 
emerge and carry otf the corpse, the shrill whistle of tlfe raihyjy^ 
roused us ; and only Tyrrel’s Oak remained of all our waking 
phantasy. Another instant, and the voice of a lark, so lost in her 
own melody that earth was out of sight — the rippling of the 
water-brooks — the cooing of the ring-doves, wore tho loudest 
sounds around us ; ami reflection, the offspring of tranquillity, had 
made us almost forgetful of Bjookenhurst and our engagement ; but 
a glance at the lengthened shn3ows* and softened light, made 
us at length rise up, and leave reluctantly (for all its solitude) our 
neat in tho New Forest. C\ W. 
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“ A^trrrr ninth js good m these thill times * — dull enough, 
(mil wot ’ — not merdy as regards ciHtoma*j Ncivember weather, 
l ut fiom the l vtiaordii|aT % > wintry ioi tunc* como upon some of those 
who wore lately sit tint, m the sun sin ro. Sueb of us as have 
ori|<»u»d a husmeas education Nr, have handled — touched— per- 
il ips thcmselvis tasted the nnsoiies which follow suili enormous 
failuHs ns the Woild ot Changes has of late witnessed. I have * 
known a lonely person who lmd embaiked tin saunas of ft long 
life in a Dank, drop down dead m the strut on suddenly eneoan- 
tnmg the news ot tht smVing ot hir Aik of subsistence I could 
tell tales, . but I will not v\hen I would wi*h to speak of more 
cheeiful things, than of gloom and dolour ot — to wot d matters 
hss prceisel) — when I would see what light the chemistry of 
( ouimon Sense can sti ike out of tins dieary November fog Bat, 
£ t l wntb lightly, I am not, therefore, to Ik thought haul or un- 
moved hv wlifti is pausing round me r l he Amcncau Woodsman 
who, on returning homo to Ins hut, ami finding his wliuU family 
lung nun de rod on the flooi — exclaimed dnlv — Well, now this 
is really too wdumloue l ” must not for tliat b< thought a block 
ot Hickory, incapable ot cleaving to wife ami children Have 
wo not again, Hie*ory to tell ut how the ladies of Florence 
beguiled tin time oi the Flaguc’by ten davs of ti Ihng nuch stories 
fib liau» served to many u diooping spuit as nediciw far more 
patent than eleinn julep oi imstienl ahi mvswfrK ta * 

Ditt^ ul tie*, more net -shoe k** or casualties — have their balm 
of (Lie id — tin u bnght Bide — to s i h skilful prisons, as knowhow 
toke<[> their eus opiii and '» ^ ithei hone), as Dr Watts 

■migcth, 4 fiom every ope ui n^ tiowu Let mo instamc wlnt J 
heard, the othei diy — a dialogue betwixt a veiv phihrith topic 
in m, and a "kind mother 1) eieatuio of a woman, which would have 
an odd sound it lcpmttxl without some such cautionary preface It 
was ope of those debates on new furnishing the Lady’s drawing- 
re>om which used to draw forth such solemn letter* from (Tim, 
♦/uyfiis, ami other pattern husbands, in the periodicals of the last 
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century— and by which, as Alias Edgeworth V“ Out of Debt, Out 
of Danger,” will boar me out in averting, many a Mrs. Ludgato 
has ruined her husband out of envy to Mrs. Pimlico. The He, of 
the duet, was, 1 have said, a very philanthropic man : fond of his 
own comforts ; and of hL wife's too. “ Very well, my dear,” 
was his answer, “1 do not know that we could take a 'better 
time for furnishing than now. What with this pressure, and all 
those failures, everything will he tivoand-twcnty per cent, cheaper 
this Christmas ! lift w shall 1 ever go in to play my rubber with 
the IiokUhaws, and not think of the fivu-Jtnd-twoniy per cent, of 
luxury gained — like a hra’.if plucked out of the burning — from the 
ruin of the poor sj^ctdnird-auf manuliicturciv V My Mrs. Boll, 
however, says 1 am morbid. 

W(jJl, then, to be comnion-pltiro-rin continuation. Troubles 
averted often cause great inconveniences : beside the wrong thoy 
do, in depriving Prophets of their authority, and grumblers of their 
grievances. I heard the other day, an illustration of this, so very 
whimsical, that,. though ii has merely a Tipperary cousin-ship 
’with the argument of my homily, I cannot resist giving it currency. 
A good Lady, dwelling in no matter wlmt foreign metropolis, — 
being naturally affrighted at 'rumours of the return of th§r Cholera, 
bethought her to make preparation and provision against tRb 
unwelcome visitor: ami, accordingly, laid out some pounds in 
Jlaimel, for bandages,, armour, <*tc. etc. etc! — pleased, no dbubt, 
'With her own foresight. Day after (lay passed ; week after week— 
and the 11 ravishing ”^lid not begin : — At length proclamation was 
made (one dan afford to treat good news merrily \ that the Pesti- 
lence had graciously postponed ite vi*it, as Hood's Mrs, Tuppin 
/‘waived her animositips”— 4< till a more agreeable season. ” — 
“ Hero’s a pretty . business ! ” cried tlic thrifty dame, loving her 
penny’s- worth for Jier penny — “ So Cholera mms after all ! and 
when one lias locked up oil that money in flannel ! Coffld tho 
identity of oue man’s meat % ifch another man s poison, be roor# 
quaintly exhibited than an her indignation ? 

" Common-sense forbid, however, that a plain speaker, com- 
manding no “metaphysical aid,” should waste liis time and yours, 
by examining ever so casually, the indissoluble connexion of Evil 
with Good, especially aiucc the origin an 1 r,hc reason thereof— -its 
.historical progress and its ultimate issue, —have been too largely 
and eloquently treated by many erudite gentlewomen ending with 
Miss Weak’s “ Xotes on the Great Beast,” — to make it becoming 
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iri mo, to meddle with a subject, so finely and finally closed 1 
l was thinking' more discursively and less dogmatically, on the 
strange connexion between Ruin and Enjoyment — on the unfore- 
seen forma and accidents belonging to cheap luxury, which every 
day develops : — wondering, by way of beginning, whether an age, 
which hardly affords that obsolete tiling called “A Treat,” to any 
one, bo tho more poetical or prosaic : more closely resemble a Bir- 
mingham manufactory — where a steam-engine shall fihtsb oil’ and 
spit out every blessing of life, at tho rate of v* thousand in a minute : 
and the next, pack them up and send them home to the purchaser : 
or a Valley of Diamonds, where nof merely one solitary Gogia 
ilassan may enter and enrich his girdle : lmt as many men, 
women, and children as please ; until in tho land flowing with 
milk and honey, every inhabitant wears tho largest possible adorn- 
ment of precious stones ! It will he not easy to toll, Sir, what 
Kings and Queens may shortly have to do, to keep their crowns on 
their heads — like proper crowns : and their sceptres in tho form 
of such sceptres as distanced 11 small people” in times past. If 
the old proportions are to he observed : “ China must fall,” crc 
our Queen, (my Mrs. Bell, desires mo to add, “ Heaven blew her!”) 
can fit u^ her boudoir a bit more grandly than -the Railway Sove- 
reign, or than the Marchioness of Whortleberry, with her si* 
eaehomirc chairs at a hundred guineas a-piccc ! The Pope, 
again, will, hardly maintain the supremacy hf Jtis tiara, and new 
furnish the. Holy Roman Umgircj&vc by the ruin of ft rival crown- 
inamifactitrer— France, or poace-makor, Austria. Aud how tho 
poor dear seven-feethigh Emperor of Russia is to manage by way 
of distinguishing himself AniOfcg too isfcys, in ky* r, (ihskys, ami 
rtslvus, who are scouring tho high-roads of Europe and strewing 
the same with gold: — is, as Miss Lo Grand remarks of Mrs, 
Eagle's mulatto niece, so oft on as the latter is mentioned — ** truly 
a mystery.” 

Another thought, fit for the times, has occurred to me of late 
—How Genius is to keep up its market price, in these days of 
crumbling credit, and mechanical over-production, is a matter 
admitting of grave and disquieting thought. Sir, (I hopd you are 
agreed with me, in being aware that it is a shame!) there is 
as much good wit thrown away in one week's London newspaper 
writing— as would have sot up White's and Wills and Button's 
for a year, in tho days when Wit rode delicately in its sedan, 
wore its muff and chapeau Was— prepared and copied its own 
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bm-mots for Sclwyns and Townsends to quote. — Tho marriage 
tables of the citizens' wives are “ furnished forth ” fivc-and-twonty 
per cent, too cheap, (like Un. Iloldshaw’s drawing-room) out of 
OUR ruin ! They read our jokes ; and so have no need to ask 
us to dinner, as formerly : another heavy loss* 1 have hoard 
it said, that proposals have been made to the choice spirits of 
“ Punch,” to amuse a very autocratic party assembled in a- 
country house, by the Agency of the Electrical Telegraph — thus 
at once vindicating Science ; protecting the seloctnm of good * 
^ocicdy ; and affording “talented persons’* a chance. But I 
nm not sure that this is* true : and, if it ho, ‘tis merely one 
solitary instance. What if we, ourselves, he compelled to introduoo 
a Ten Hours' Bill, for the relief of Authors pressed for oppor- 
tunity ? — some sort of Statute of limitation, hy which A 

shall he forbidden to exceed tho stipulated quota of ten Historical 

Romances a year : and Mrs. B precluded from laying hands 

on more than half-a-dozen grievances in the same twelvemonth : — 
whereby you, Mr. Jerroid (excuse the personality), may he per- 
mitted to export os many sharp-edged things as you please, for 
the use of the foreign market (rases not to be opened in England), 
hut at home, for *ho good of your species, arc to he all^vanced in 

the article of paragraphs. U , again, must he clicckcdTin ' 

traducing foreign Authors at his present railway .speed— R 

prevented from speakipg discreditably of Mr. Lumley, Mr. Bunn, 
Mr. Beale, Mr. Maddox, Mr. Webster, the notable J allien, or any 
other manager or mfsnvanagcr, oftencr than six times a month. 

E instructed that to fabricate more than one marriage every 

week, of* which “ the Swedish Nightingale ” is heroine, is not 
only what Miggs calls “pagin,” but what the Club Law of 
Literary Wisdom hath made jtonal — for the protection of our own 
order and profession : — The Boots (even tho Poets of Moses— 
those “pure Sephardim” whom the author of “ Tailored ” so 
delight eth to honour !) must be laid under embargo. Miaa 

F , having secured herself a monopoly of “ The Stone Jug,’* 

•The Wooden Ladle,’’ “The Warming Pan/’ and “The Old 
Haud-btisket,” is to be at lilwriy to prosecute any# other Miss 
or Mistress in the alphabet — who meddles with her white- 
cooperage, or enters her store-room : — while she is prohibited from 
supplying her culinary Utensils in Rhyme, at her present Tate' of 
wasteful prodigality ! — Messrs. G*, II, I, J, and K — vho produce 
epics and. epigrams — odes and sonnets, on the 'approved “Song 
no. mv. — vol. ru e e 
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of the Shirt ” pattern, so freely — aro to bo invited to turn tbeir 
attention to the Colonies : and especially, tho American market ! 
The names of the parties to whom the monopoly of the dramatic 
department is to bo confided, are not yet decided : but all save 
tho elect are to he bound under the heavy penalty of being 
pelted in the pillory with one an others' wares — to abstain from 
interference : 1 either tragic, comic, melodramatic, or farcical. 
For you perceive. Sir, (or*the fault is your own — seeing how 
perpetually it is proved to us) that it is Free Trade which has 
hi ought on this crisiB . ergo* that a return to the prohibitive 
system is imperative : or we shall have — cruel necessity ! — aa a 
class, not so much to make — as to save — fortunes. 

What between this unprecedented diffusion of e\ cry privi- 
lege and pastime, wrought, by Time and Change — tending to 
an entire confusion of all ranks and classes— and the ' mea- 
sures called for to restrict over-production — pure Philan- 
thropists, Sir, seem, indeed, likely to lose themselves in tho 
fog; if they do not carry particularly good lanterns about 
with them ! It would be in vain were 1 to forbid my Mrs. Bell 
to go a-shoppiug with Mrs. Iloldbhuw — fruitless, were I to ask 
her, bow ^he could bear to carpet our bed -room with the sighs 
ana sleepless groans of the bankrupt— or to wipe her eyes, when 
she goes to the play, on the tears of the cambric manufacturer, 
and’ of the embroiderers, whom his “ newly patented tambour 
jenny ** has thrown upon the town ! — She would fly in my face, 
there ami then, with the books 1 am so fond of buying at the 
stalls — with die cheap editions of the classics, which* make such 
a famous show on our shelves — onany of them remainder editions, 
picked up by one who knows a hook-auction pretty well. To try 
to make people do without wlmt ia within their reach, for the sake 
of benefiting society, « is a tolerably useless endeavour, I take it: 
sa\o it! such a peculiar matter, so jx'cuHarly enforced as the 
Temperance fanaticism (1 must so cab it) spread amongst super- 
stitious people by a fervent and single hearted apostle. How— 
to return on my argument, for an example — should wo authors 
be honofiteiV, supposing that people took a pledge to reitd fewer 
books ? Or supposing that we really — to let my irony enter the 
very soul of tho subject — bound ourselves to ici'itc in smaller 
quantities, bv way of increasing our revenues ; to the great joy 
of the reading public — are we so very sure of prosperity as the 
coiif-equeuce ? Nor let auy one affront my parallel, as one wlueh 
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has no parallelism. Literature is now just nsnmicli a manufacture 
as carpet or calico weaving. We will Lave our rewards — our 
returns — our fair profits — compete und struggle, and undersell 
each other, as busily indifferent to the vow of Poverty, as if wo 
were so many Monks, who, having taken it, know the best how 
intolerable ic is for gentlemen to endure. 

What, then, is to be said ? IIow arc these fluctuations, belong- 
ing to high civilisation, to be averted ? — how met, with all their 
train of secondary *cvils ? Perhaps, not to be averted at all, 
Every century has its epidemics — these epilepsies may be ours : 
inseparable from the grant? and noble changes which are taking 
place in society ; and the immense discoveries which, ever and 
anon, semi the tide of wealth from a known bed, to make itself 
seek now channels, leaving behind it, barrenness and destitution. 
The^are hw* of a misery at worst, — Progress he thanked ! — than 
the war-fevers of our ancestors, under which both their minds 
and hollies paid hideous tribute ! But some alternative might 
still be offered, methisiks, were more enlightened views encouraged ; 
were it not considered tile 14 cm/- all ” and “ fa-nil ” of every 
♦man to grow rich, as fast as possible : with a corresponding exclu- 
sion of higher motives : — were less of show' exacted froiu # us, by our 
friends, and our wives, aud ourselves I I have laughed in mr 
place, at the sumptuary presumptions recommended by the “ Pasty 
as an impudent attempt to control individual fancy and a free man’s 
use of bis own : and when i would fain sec Fancy’s current, like 
the Thames in “ The*Critic,*’ kept between its hanks, and jxnv 
suade the free man to^mothcr form of investment — my counsel is 
not a breathing of that despotic, «nedd ling spirit, which longs to 
force the Teachers personal code of sympathies aod antipathies on 
Society in general. But if overtrading ho not, in port, encouraged 
hyfest living, its consequences, at least, are tendered doubly fatal 
by the domestic habits of the time present. \\ e eaiftoot— *a# the 
Honourable Mrs. Skewton s- perpetually and pathetically desired 
—return to Nature : retrograde towards that pict- orial state, 
^hen black and blue paini vu . our Sunday tr mb, and h, liole in tbo 
rock our best bed- room. We might no» to sigh for tin: simplicity 
of noisome chambers, for hardy courage ^studied on bad roads, 
infested with highwaymen — for such heroic candour as gave single- 
ness of blow to the \Villiams of Dcloraiuo : not one of whomTcnotr 
his A. B. C. : — und Heaven forbid that we should believe that any 
Father, New — or Wise-man, — any priestly Hubert of Montgomery 

E E 2 
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— or Hugo tlie son of O’Neil, should bo able to lock our friends 
out of l’aradisc, or our enemies in the place not to be named, and 
laid out in lots for those wc know, even on the approaching anni- 
versary of the Gunpowder Treason I Hut if wc occupied ourselves 
more in caring for those who are less rich than ourselves, we should 
be better provided, methinks, to breast tho storm, should it full 
upon our own 'dwellings. If we increased our intellectual plea- 
sures, which are permanent, and less eagerly chcrisheejypttr sensual 

tastes, which are ephemeral 

.... Here my Mis. Bell interrupted me — like the foolish 
woman she is — clamouring about yet another Great House which 
lias just gone ! More bargains for the 11 oldshaws ! .... As. 
my wife knows the family, she is satisfied, according to fond 
Woman’s logic, that never has case been bo cruel as theirs : — old 
people, for whom a home can no longer he made : girls, totally 

unfitted for the task, who* must go out ns governesses, or 

scour floors. .... And when 1 look over what I have written, 
it seems as if the fog had got into my pen, or my pen into the fog ; 
as if, in place of being merry, which every one stands in need of just 
now, I had been wise, which no ouo wants at any time ; seeing* 
that ever^mau is liis own Morison, arid possesses his own nostrum 
fit Tor all emergencies. Let mo stop, then, with a warning to 
producers of all sorts aud conditions, to study quality rather than 
quantity in their wares, and solidity more than show in their 
transactions — and with an exhortatiou to purchasers to hold them- 
selves so clear of tho necessity of purchasing* to please their neigh- 
bours ; that if downfall should come, they may not be scared, 
degraded, or prevonted from axoredsing thc,[r faculties or their 
afFcctious, by the absence of those luxuries, which no neighbour 
can or will supply to tho fallen. And Heaven send, as Mr. 
Croaker says in the play, that we be all better for these troubles, 
and Pt BeK’s annotations thereupon — this first of November 
twelvemonth ! 
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TO A LOCKET. 

Oh, casket of dear fancies — 

Oh, httle case of gold — 

What raiost wealth of memories 
Thy tiny round will hold ! 

With this first curl of baby’s 
IiTlhy small cliaige will live 
All thoughts that all hoi little life 
To memory can give. 

Oh, prue its silken softness ; 

Within its amber round 
What worlds of sweet rememberings 
Will still by us be found 1 
The weak shrill cry so blessing, 

The curtained room of^pain, 

With every since-felt feeling, 

To us ’twill bring again. 

Twill uund us of her lying 
In rest soft-pillowed deep, 

WJn’le, hands the candle shading, 
We stole upon her sleep— 

Of many a blessed moment 
Hei little rest above 
We hung in marvelling stillness— 

In e^stacy of love. 

Twill ihind us — -radiant sunshine 
For all our sbadoyed days— 

Of nil her baby wondering*, 

Of all her little ways, 

Of all her tiny shoutings, 

Of all her staits and fcars^ • 

And sudden ninths outgleaming 
Through e)i> yet hung with tears. 

There *s not a cnie — a watching— 

A hope — i laugh- -a fear 
Of all her little bulging 
Hut we shall find it here 
Then tiny golden waider, 

Oh safely ever hold 
This glossy silken memoiy, 

Thi*. little curl of gold. 

Osborne Place f Blaclhrath. 


W. C. Bennett, 
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THE CARVED CHESTS OF T1IE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

A SLIGHTLY COLOURED SKETCH. 


tl An oaken chest, half eaten by the utoka, 
liut richlv carved by Anthony of Trent, 

AVitli Scripture stones from the life of Christ ; 

A chest tlml came liotu Ai nfoo, and had held 
The ducal roles of some old ancestor. 

That by the way — it may be true ov false ” 

RooF.ks’ Italy. 

Soon after Bo Rulleeourt’s invasion of Jersey, m 1781, gallantly 
jrepuffcod by the heroic Mn^or Pierson, at the head of a small body 
of troops of the line, supported by the insular militia, the Chan- 
nel Islands were strongly garrisoned by British regiments co-oper- 
ating with the native levies, for the defence of these important 
militaiy outposts, which had been annexed to England by her 
Norman conqueror, as part of his original dominions — as a needy 
WJcgrodin, with all his worldly goods, endows nia heiress bride. 

The allegiance of insular Normandy, as this cluster of isles was 
called, to its hereditary lords, continued after the ducal coronet 
had been transformed into a regal crown, and ccnscd not, even 
when continental Normandy was wrested from the feeble grasp of 
the Conqueror’s successors,^ This fidelity to the sovereigns of 
England was rewarded from time to*time by testimonials of esteem 
and gratitude, in the tangible form of immunities, franchises, and 
other constitutional comforts, as recorded in still existing charters. 

A union formed by ties of protection on the one part, and 

• Old Peter lloylin, who ar'Hsmpflmed the Earl of Dauby, in lf>29, writes 
as follows, in his <4 Survey ol tho Estate of Guernsey and Jaraey — “ Tim 
sentence or arrest of confiscation given by the parliament of France against 
King John, nor the surprisall of Normandy by the French forces, could he 

f THwasioy unto them to change thpir masters. Nay, when tl^e French 
twice seized on them, during theTcign of that unhappy Prince, and the 
of England was cmhroyled at home, tlie people valiantly made good 
wn. and faithfully returned unto their first obedience. In aftertiipes, 
r aa any'war grew hot between tho English and the French, these islands were 
principally aimed at by the enemy, and sometimes also were attempted by 
them, but with ill successe ” 
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gratitude on the other, was gradually hut* firmly cemented by com* 
munity of interests. The i slanders, through lapse of time and 
changes of dynasty, preserved their loyalty unshaken to the 
English crown. Enthusiastically attached to the government and 
religion ; ever ready to resist the common enemy, they become 
thoroughly identified in feeliug # with their rulers ; although, by a 
strange anomaly, their laws wore administered, and their church 
services performed, as they continue to be, in the language of 
Britain’s most jealous and enduring foes. 

With feelings of patriotism glowing in their bosoms, and foreign 
invasion at their thresholds, the spirit of *war and martial glory 
now kindled into a fierce flame ; the sons of the island gentry 
eagerly sought commissions in the service of the parent State- 
Many won lasting distinction, as the annals of succeeding wars 
abundantly testify ; “ many died, and there was much glory.” 

Constant interchange of hospitalities between the natives and 
their gallant defenders led to intimate social intercourse, and 
incessant gaieties ; the islands, to this day, enjoy the well-earned 
reputation of affordiug the most agreeable of the quarters assigned 
to the British soldidr. 

As the ardent sons of the isles responded to the stirring sounds 
of the trumpet jfrnl the drum, so did the dark-eyed #daugh^prs 
yield to the magic influence of the martial youths, whose gay 
uniforms enlivened their routs, and glittered at their halls. 

The artificial fly with which Cupjd, in a garrison town, is wont 
to angle for female hqprts is often composed of scarlet cloth, cun- 
ningly interlaced withhold, and flaunting feathers ; whilst his hook 
baited with Brussels lace ami silken fabrics is equally efficacious 
with the other sex, albeit professing to fle formed of “ sterner stuff . u 
The sport is abundantly successful, and Hymen ends by placing the 
victims pair after pair in his matrimonial basket. So stood the 
case, at the period alluded between the Officers of the garrison 
and the island maidens. V hej-o alliances became more and more 
frequent, though sanctioned at first with reluctance by the parental 
hidalgos of the soil, jealom of the Norman blood so purely pre- 
served within their veins — the transfusion, though it may have 
spoiled the -blood, “ very much improved the breed.” # 

A gallant major in one of the fencib » corps raised by Great 
Britain during the French revolutionary war, following the e/amplo 
of many of his brother officers, had taken to himself an island 
bride — a daughter of one of the most ancient among the baronial 
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proprietors of the soil.” 1 Their son, a captain in the — tli Light 
Infantry, was stationed with his regiment, as his father had 
heen before him, in the picturesque, but still primitive, island of 
Guernsey, during the summer of 1811 — the year of the comet* 
ns connoisseurs in claret called it, before claret and comets were of 
every-day occurrence. , 

Sir John Doyle, at that time Lieut, -Governor, by his diplomatic 
mnnagement-Aome said his eloquence, others his 14 blarney, M — 
liad succeeded in inducing the British government to sanction, and 
the conservative Samians to tax themselves for, tho conversion of 
their shady green lancs'into formal hut useful military roads. 

The measure was not generally popular, whether from a love of 
the picturesque or tho hrccchcs-pockct, is of little consequence. 
As an instance of the feeling here and there manifested, it may 
ho mentioned, that an old farmer, indignant at the innovation, left 
positive orders, on his death, that his coffin should not pass over a 
single yard of the new roilds. The hearers were in consequence 
obliged to undertake a steeple-chase with their burthen, over 
hedges and ditches, to deposit it in the parish churchyard. 

In spite of these prejudices, and the opposition they engendered, 
the new roads multiplied, intersecting the island in all direc- 
tions, — contributing essentially to its civilisatioif and prosperity. 
As an acknowledgment of these benefits, a granite column was 
erected by the inhabitants in houour of General Doyle, soon 
after tho expiration of his government. It stands on a jutting 
headland, near tho spot where llobert leDi^le, of historic, melo- 
dramatic, and operatic fame, had, in the eleventh century, erected 
a castle, for the defence of the islanders against the incuipions of 
tho pirates, who infested the fieigfibouring sea?. This column* 
albeit no great specimon of architectural beauty, attests a due 
appreciation of the services rendered by the cx-govoroor, and 
serves as a landmark for mariners approaching the rock-bound 
coast. f V 

The detachment of which Cvptain Seymour had the command* 
formed on© of the working parties on the new highways. It waa 
encamped on a groen spot overlooking a small wooded ravine, id 
the vicinity Of « 4 les grands xnoulins,” near tho picturesque' village 
of the King’s mills. # 

Thejwauty of the scenery lmd long, by description, been familiar 
to him ; the fairy legends of the neighbourhood having formed the 
theme of many a nursery tale related to him by his mother in far 
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distant lands. Born and reared on a neighbouring estate, she 
knew each shady lane — 

(t and every alley green, 

Dingle, and bo&ky dell’' — 

of this sequestered spot. 

The connexion above-mentioned secured to Captain Seymour 
on his arrival the counteuauco and hospitality of sundry uncles 
and aunts, and allowed the ready formation of friendships and 
flirtations with swarms of cousins. Those newly-found relatives 
formed the aristocracy of die little state,* which, owing to its 
insulation and difficulty of access, when a voyage across the chan- 
nel often occupied more days than it now does hours, had few 
41 felicity-hunting ” visitors. Those whom business or professional 
avocations attracted, were astonished tofind, in this neglected spot, 
a society of well-educated persons, with pursuits and manners 
peculiarly their own, possessing the bfcst attributes of that of 
England and France, but somewhat different from both ; the 
vivacity of the one being duly tempered by the decorous etiquette 
of the other ; a pleasing intermixture of continental freedom with 
British formality, in which the stiffness of a first introduction in 
more precise EnglAid was gracefully and cheerfully modified. 

Among the gallant captain’s kinsmen, a surviving brother of 
his mother’s, who claimed also to be his godfather, had, .in 
cousequcnco of this natural and spiritual propinquity, constituted 
himself the especial guide and Mentor of the newly-arrived 
Telemachus. . 44 Defiez^vous de vous-meme, 6 jeune horonie,” said 
he, iu the. style of his favourite Fenclon- — “ attendee toujonrs mes 
conscils. II no manque pas dans ce^te ito de Calypso* dcs Deesscs 
et des nymphes qui pourroient rendre votre sejour dangereux.” 

This address indicated the old man’s apprehension that his 
nephew might become captivated, at first sight, by the charms of 
some insular brunette — as his father had been. * # . ' 

The old gentleman — for gentleman he was in aspect and ill 
foiling — after residing, as was then the fashion, at one of the. ' 
English universities, had passed sorno years in Paris, where he 
had learned the graceful paces of the minuet de la, cotfir, and was 
considered me fine lame by a celebrate 1 inaitre-d’armes. He 
could ton a couplet , or pen dn epistle with spirit and poiijt, in 
French of sufficient purity — easily engrafted on his native dialect. 

Endued with these accomplishments, and a smattering of 
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Norman law, Moijsiour d’Anneville had returned to set up a 
comfortable bachelor establishment on his patrimonial estates — 
estates which, as his deeds and records proved, had been in the 
possession of his family for centuries. They formed a fief or 
manor, for which, according to the livrc d'Estente, “il doit foy 
ct hommage ft nostre siro le Roy quand iceluy nostre sire le Roy 
sera venu end’ile.” 

This kind of tenure, which still obtains, enabled him to act the 
chieftain at stated seasons, when he presided at his feudal court, 
accompanied by his aenechal, pr&vot, bmdiers, and hia gpangicr, 
to receive wheat rents and scttlo differences between his admiring 
tenants. — “ 11 b 1‘appclloient tous monsieur, ct ils rioient quand il 
faisoit dcs contes." 

Ho was, morcovor, Jurat of the Royal Court, and, in duo 
course of promotion, oolonbl of a militia regiment. His constitu- 
tional ambition required # no wider range. Like Milton’s fallen 
angel, he deemed it better to reign in one place than serve in 
another, which Blmll be nameless. 

Monsieur d’Annevillo was as pertinacious regarding the purity 
uf his descent, and the peculiar privileges of his native place, as if 
he lmd been born in the Celestial Empire instead of the Channol 
Hamla. * Ilia race was a race mi generis , according to his 
viows — conservative of the original Norman blood, uncontaminatcd, 
from n period anterior to the conquest. Nor was the claim alto- 
gether hypothetical, being sustained by historical evidenoe not to 
be impugned — the existence of the ancient Normau language — 
the laws and customs— the titles of estates, from which the pro- 
prietor acquired a territorial epithet in addition to his name, 
rendered grandiose by the aristocratic prefix of “de la," or 

“du,” ns high-sounding as any to bo met with in Eroisa&rt, 
Mon stride t, or other chroniclers of the middle ages. 

Aifor the health of the king and royal family bad in due 
courso been proposed at Monsieur d’Anneville's hospitable v 
hoard, it was his wont to toast his native island and his Normau 
ancestors, with the following remarks — 41 The Normans, qur 
progctotorg, have a moro legitimate right to command in 
England, than the English to rule in Normandy. v * He sup- 
ported lvis proposition with so much plausible reasoning, and 

♦This notion i* seriously and ingeniously propounded ip u Duncan’S 
Oucnwey Magazine,” from a manuscript, written about the middle of iho 
last century, by Laurent Carey, one of the Jurats of the Royal Court. 
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such excellent wine, that' at the end of life discourse and the third 
bottle, it was difficult to refuse assent. tfbe old gentleman 
was an industrious and well-informed local antiquarian, ever on 
the hunt for old documents to support hits theories. During his 
researches Captain Seymour was his constant companion ; and 
while his relative was occupied with musty parchments, lie was 
occupied in making pen and pencil sketches of the curious old 
chests from which the manuscripts were obtained. 

From Ins notes nml sketches of what may he termed the oaken 
age of. furniture history, are deduced the following descriptions 
of the quaintly-carved coft'ors possessed by every family in tbe 
Channel Islands, having any pretension to refinement in the deco- 
ration of their household goods.* They were used, generally, for 
the preservation of family papers or other articles of value ; but their 
especial service was to contain the paraphernalia of the fianc/e 
— the bridal garments — and were transmitted, in this capacity, us 
Amms-looms, from mother to daughter. It was at that period 
the custom for the liridc to furnish the household plenishing us 
part of her trousseau, according to Lor estate and quality. The 
custom is confirmed by extant usage — 

“ TJio court awards it, and tho law doth give it,” 

even to this day. # •* 

“ Le Paraphernal’ says the Norman Couluwier 11 signifie leg 
biens que la femme apporte a son man, outre son dot, e’est h navoir, 
ses vetements et ses leagues, et autant qu’il ee trouve do son 
trousseau, pour les bietift paraphernaux, ayant egnrd a la vnleur 
des dits biens* et a la qtfalite de la veuve ; ct se limitc a la moitiG 
du tiers, et au lit, et cofkke. • . 

The variety of carving, as to style and subject, which decorates 
these coffers, requires that some system of classification, depend- 
ent on distinctive character, should be adopted # to facilitate descrip- 
tion. Methodical arrange me:' gives dignity to a ssbjecti and 
/ imparts an air of learning anti research marvellously imposing— -it 
is die fasliion of the day, and therefore more imposing. 

•The Channel Island chests, then, may hi* classed under the 
following, heads : first, the decorative, with its modification, tho 

* Dt, Be Boon voir J)e lisle has collected inw.lfcers of these old . chesty 
ott^ With great taste and ingenuity, converted them into various ejegotft 
articles of furniture. Indeed, his apartments farm a perfect nmsatlm, in 
which specimens of each variety of chest, hereafter to be d< - bribed, are 
contained.. 
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flamboyant ; second, tile theological ; third, the mythological ; 
fourtli, tbo allegorical and emblematical. 

The first group h of early medieval dato, and comprises the 
Flandeis or Flemish chest, frequently alluded to in ancient docu- 
ments as constituting an important article of household furniture. 

It wa*' also placed in churches, ns a receptacle for records, vest- 
ments, ami holy \cssels. The old houses in the (liannel Islands 
afford specimens identical with, and quite as unique, as those still 
preserved in the churches of Iluttoft in Lincolnshire, and Gucstling 
in Sussex. The panels of the fronts and 'ides of these chests are 
elaborately ornamented with fret- work and tracery, in the deco- 
rative and flamboyant styles of Gothic architecture, in imitation 
of the cathedral screens, windows, and door-ways ol* the period. 

The theological class coutaius a greater variety, tbo carvings 
in which, though rudely* executed, and with little regal d to 
architectural purity, perspective, or pioportion, arc cuuous as 
specimens of the history of modem ihedalinu ait. It mu ft t bo 
remembered that the only models within the reach of the humble 
carver of oak chests, when pictuies and effigies formed the books 
of flic unlearned, were domed fiom church architecture, from 
painted windows, and illuminatccf manuscripts. 

„ In many of tho chests, the front, consisting of ft single panel, 
hounded on either side by Corinthian columns, with or without 
intervening niches, contains compositions taken from tho sacred 
wutings. Conspicuous among these is -the sacrifice of Isaac, 
carved in hold relief, and treated with rnpeh attention to detail. 
Tho intended victim kneels, with uplifted hands, op the altar — 
the ram is duly caught in the thicket of stunted "illops, which 
do duty for the wood in "the land of Moriah— tho young men T ’ 
and the saddled ass await the result with ex 'topiary patience; 
hut the spectator trembles for tho fate of tho angel, who, in spite 
of his enveloping cloud, seems in danger of impalemont on tho ^ 
sacrificial knife of Abraham. 

M Scripture stories from tho life of Christ ” are of frequent 
occurrence, and vory circumstantial ; such, for instance, as 
the incredulity of Thomas, the prayer in the garden, Jesus and 
the two disciples journeying towards tbo village of ISminaus, 
Nor is tho Apocryphal story of tho decapitation of Holofcrnes 
decreed unworthy of illustration ; Judith, by no means “ of goodly 
countenance and beautiful to behold/* is clad in armour, ah© 
holds tho 14 fauehion ’* in her hand* having on one side the 
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blooding trunk of her victim, on the the other* “her maid/’ into 
whose extended apron, apparently, she lias just flung the severed 
head. 

Other chests consist of three or four panels, each representing 
the effigy of on apostle or an evangelist, a saint or a martyr, all 
accompanied by their appropriate emblems — prominent, and though 
disproportionate not be mistaken. St. Peter's keys are as mas- 
sive as his flowing beard — St. Paul’s sword resembles that of 
John of Gaunt in tTie Tower — St. John cherishes his chalice — 
whilst St. Andrew shelters himself behind his saltier cross — and 
St. Bartholomew flourishes his knife. The martyrs aro distin- 
guished, as usual, by the palm branch borne in tho left hand, 
each being specially designated by the instruments of their 
martyrdom. St. Catherine is inseparable from the wheel, St. 
Appoldhia from a portentous pair of pincers, grasping a tooth 
which might with propriety be assigned to a highly respectable 
middle-aged elephant. 

St. George, St. Maurice, mul St. Margaret, though in general 
more rudely carved, belong to this subdivision. 

Among the saints of the Catholic Church, tho most prominent 
is “ lo grand St. ^loi, ev£que de Noyon, ci-devant orfevrier,” in 
token of which calling lie bears a mallet in his hand, ife is vflll 
known as tho “intendautdu palais,” the spiritual and temporal 
adviser bf his sovereign the hero of the following couplet : — 

« Le bon roi Dagobert 
AvSit son culotte a Denvers : 

• Lo £rand St. Eloi 
• Lui (lit, 4 Mon b$n ro^ 

Votre majesty 
Est xnnl culotte ; ’ 

( C’e»t vrai/ lui dit lo roi, 

* Je vais lo met ire u. rendroiti” 

The mythological class is iich in choice of subject, talAn, as 
might be expected, cliiefly from Ovid ; designed with taste and 
some approach to elegance, in spite of certain incongruities 
attributable more perhaps to lurking humour in the artist’s tempe- 
rament than to ignorance of hia subject. • 

Action, when first he becomes aware of fcis transformation by 
the sprouting of a horn on either brow,” ^ 

« Ut vero solids sna cornua vidit In undis,” 

and feds his first and favourite hound fastening unkindly on his 
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haunches is skilfully carved, as well as the crowding nymphs 
about the goddess — who, instead of the cool fountain, arc huddled 
into a b, i thing -tub of uncomfortably narrow dimensions for ladies 
of their form and figure. 

The story of Phuotou is ul-so classically illustrated : — 

u The iHtomshM youth, wheivVr his eye* could turn, 

Uciield tlu* universe around him ]mrn, ,, 

ami whilst he topples headlong from the »kies, the picture is 
completed, with a trifling anachronism, by the appearance of the - 
Latina nymphs, his sisters, awaiting* him on caith, and already 
undergoing transition into graceful poplars. 

The subordinate panels are ornamented with grotesque figures 
of sylvan and rural deities, often more classical than chaste : — 

“ Men, towns, and beast*, in distant prospects rise. 

And nymphs, and ntmuiiH, and woods, and rural dcitieb.” 

3 upiter appears hurling his thuudcis as he bestrides a flying 
c.iglc, with Mars in the van, Bel Ion a in the rear — whilst Neptuno 
is seen taking a yachting voyage with his domestic circle : — 

t 

1 7 t u Shaking liia trident, urging nn his steeds, 

Who with two feet boat from their brawny breasts 
Tho foaming billows ; but their luudor parts 
SsVim aud go smooth against the curling tmrge.” 

In tho allegorical group each chest, nayf each particular panel, 

U a study in itself; the graven images thereon pourtrayed 
avoiding evidence, that the art'sta of those viays were ’not over 
strict in their observance of the second commandment. There 
is scarcely a subject in the nearly obsolete works of Alciat and 
11 i pa on loonology without iU prototype in these curious old 
eotfor% th<* chimeric, typhon* dragons, and other “ delicate 
monsters, 0 bearing so strong a resemblance to the iehthyo- 
saurians, crocodileans, iguanodons and pterodactyles of modern 
geology, as to render it matter of speculation, whether Bucklaod 
-ml M anteJJ were not anticipated ia their discoveries by these 
carvors of old chests. 

Tins gump hkcwi46 contains an emblematical subdivision, in 
the panel*. of which the moralist, contemplating tho theological 
mid cAnluul \irtucs, and the seven deadly sins, “finds tongues 
in trees, 0 cveu in the worm-eaten oak on which tho effigkn* 
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arc carved- The seasons, that is three of then** for wAter meets 
with no encouragement, shine forth in all the abundance of bud, 
blossom and fruit for tlio edification of the cultivator ; and 
astronomy, painting, poetry, and science exhibit to the amateur 
their several attributes. 

The above humble attempt at forming a catalogue raisonni? of 
these old chests, although less perfect than the classifications of a 
Cuvier or an Owen, may possibly suggest to the antiquary some 
clue as to the provable date and country to which they owe 
their origin. Thus, the rich Gothic tracery of the flamboyant 
specimens, their resemblance to the church architecture of the 
Low Countries, and their avowed importation from thence, render 
it not improbable that they are of Flemish or even Venetian work- 
manship, in the execution of which Anthony of Trent himself may 
have lntd a hand. The allegorical and'mythological may reason- 
ably be attributed to French artists ; tlye indelicate designing of 
some of the figures being no impediment to the idea. 

A striking resemblance between the scripturo carvings, and the 
subjects on the old blue tiles which were wont to lino our chimney 
corners, favour an inference that the theological as well aa the 
emblematical chest was fabricated in Holland. In the latter 
compositions the stork, which is the Dutch emblem of £lenty,4» 
associated with bold and highly-finished representations of natural 
objects indicating abundance ; for instance, fruit, flowers, fish, 
game, to which are added, wine-vessels and drinking-cups, the 
wlioie presided over by#leities of jo\ial aspect but questionable 
virtue, accompanied by* figures of Harmony, and lusty nymphs 
dispensing good tilings from flowing cornucopia*. 

One of the most highly ornamented of theso venerable relics 
stood beside a carved oak bedstead in the room assigned to 
Captain Seymour, during bis frequent participations of Monsieur 
d’Anneville’s hospitality. • • 

The mouldings around the summit and the base wore boldly 
carved with a flowing pattern of foliage, flowers, and that pecufia* 
decoration called, by the archeologist, diapet work, or diapering. 
The extremities were formed of groups of Lrmile figurqp, clothed 
in drapery of much elegance, carved in excellent relief, after the 
manner of the Caryatides in antique scLtpturea. One large 
central panel occupied the front of the chest, within wbiob/tur- 
rounded by a foliated wreath, was seen the figure of Apollo 
r$dinpig on a bank and crowned with laurel ; one hand resting 
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on tlio lyifl, the other gVasping his bow and arrows — the panel 
was also relieved by Nereid* laying more at case than could be 
expected on scaly antediluvian monsters : the cuds of the chest 
lichly caned with tracery, columns and arches, inclosing figures 
after the manner of Egyptian nondescript*. 

The Captain was, one evening, amusing himself by transferring 
these various designs to a well-stored note-book, when hi* uncle 
entered, and, after contemplating the drawing for some time, 
exclaimed, with much emotion, “ How many associations, my 
dear hoy, does that* piece of furnituie recall, interwoven with ^ 
many a boyish freak and xouthful •fancy ? One circumstance, 
however, is vividly suggested by your presence. 1 have excited 
your cuiiusity, and will endeavour to gratify it. Listen, therefore, 
but continue your sketch, whilst 1 relate 

51 &torg pi He CTatbrb'oafc CTfifet, 

11 The chamber we now occupy was in caily life your mother's — 
the chest was hers, destined to contain her trousseau de twees , as 
it had that of her mother's mothers for some generations. It was 
not yet however so appropriated, but, besides family pajiors, 
served as a receptacle for articles of joint vatyo to us both —for 
ifi -dance,* it contained her bijouterie , my foils and /rod/ de chasse, 
together with a favourite rapier, presented to me by my fencing 
ma*U r, in con sequence of my having overcome with it an officer 
of the Gardes du Roi , during my residence in Paris. 

4< On my return from that capital, in 17*— , I found your mother, 
whom I had left a mere child, grown into T a charming combination 
of grace, beauty, and good sonso-*-n piquantc, brunette . 

For the truth of my asrortion 1 refer you an excellent full- 
length poi trait of her, taken at the time, wiiich now adorns my 
library. 

“ #he had many admirers. I wa* not, however, then aware of 
the impression your father’s fine person and elegant manners, tofy 
w*V nothing of his scarlet coat, had made on her heart. I 
believed that a cousin of our own, my early friend and fellow- 
traveller, *vas likely to win her affections. « 

“ Osmond do la Cour was evidently smitten with* her charms, 
m^thorefure, clear-lighted as to rivaliy, he invariably evinced, 

1 ^Sfew not why, a marked aversion to the English soldier — the 
stranger as lie called him, — with whom ho was constantly seeking 
subject of dispute. 
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“Ono evening, rather lute, I was surprised fyya mysterious visit 
from Osmond, during which ho informed me with sinister joy that 
the smothered feud between tbo detested Englishman and himself 
had at length burst forth. They wero to meet, ho informed me, 
with swords, the next morning ; he came to claim my services as 
hih second, and lequeslcd the loan of my trusty rapier. I did 
and said all I could to dissuado him from the <mcounter— the 
giounds for which, according to hi3 own tolling, did not appear to 
me sufficient ; but^ho was resolved. I still trusted, by my pre- 
sence and management, to prevent evil consequences, and there- 
fore consented to accompany him. 

44 After lie was gone, 1 icmcmbered that the sword, which must 
be forthcoming at an oarly hour in the morning, was lying perdu 
in the chest in my sisters loom, and she had retired for the mght. 
Whdfrwna to he done ? I could not ‘obtain it without her know- 
ledge ; to ask, would have been to aiouse suspicion and anxiety 
on my own account. There was no house sufficiently near, from 
which I could procure a similar weapon withiu the given penod. 
The only alternative that remained was to await, patiently as 
might be, until she should bo asleep ; and then, stealing silently 
into the room, abstract the deadly instrument from its repose. 
This plan appealed the more feasible, as the mere lifting a 
wooden latch would allow admittance to her chamber, 

44 1 listened for somotime at the door. Sho was still : perhaps 
reading : theie was nothing indicative of an intention of retiring to 
rest. The agitation gf conflicting omotiona, the desire to aervo 
my friend, and to present mischief, rendered me restless and im- 
patient. . I descended to tl\p djping-room ; tho space was too 
confined, tho air too sultry within doors, to sootho my fevered 
sensations. I rushed into tho garden — it was a calm, moonlight, 
midsummer night, — all was quiet but my own heart. I loathed-*! 
the very fragrance of the luxuriant flowed at otlgcr times so 
cheriMied — the soft moonlight streaming through the leaves, 
defining them in feathery distinctness against tho clear-obscure 
4 >f tho horizon seemed glaring as noon day to my over-excited 
senses. Tho lamp gleamed from the po« \ girl's apartment ; her 
shadow was ever and anon traced upon the ci^t&iifed window ; 
she too was restless — what could be the ca»se ? 

«< For an horn 01 two I paced the grassy lawn that alloyed 
to h«ep her window in view. Every moment was an age* every 
pace forewarned me of the approach of dawn. I bad not only to 
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got the sword but bo walk a considerable distance to the place of 
rendezvous , — with what anxiety 1 watched the flame of that 
enduring lamp ! At length, the shadow passed and repassed more 
rapidly — the light was extinguished 

w 1 entered the house with cautious steps and ascended to my 
apartment for a key of the chest, which was always carefully 
locked. At the door of my sister's room I paused — listening 
with breathless anxiety, until assured that tht only audible sounds 
were the echoes of my own throbbing pulses. At length 1 
ventured to lift the latch~all was still— there was little difficulty 
in applying the key to the rude lock ; the ponderous lid was lifted 
without noiso ; but the object of my search lay at the very 
bottom of the chest, entangled with the fofls and fowling piece ; 
in withdrawing it a metallic clang rang through the chamber. A 
deep-drawn sigh, almost a groan, issued from my sister’s £oucb. 

I grasped the weapon — thp lid felt with a (rash — 1 rushed from 
the apartment, leaving the door unclosed, and hastily descending 
the stairs, regained the gulden. 

“ So much time had been expended in manoeuvring to get the 
sword, that it became neccswuy to set out at once, in order to 
reach the ground in time. It was impossible tq^get my horse out 
of Oho stable without disturbing the old servants, and subjecting 
myself to their well-meant oflbrs of service— their surmises, if not 
inquiries, 

u Along the rugged footway of the winding^lanes I hastened 
with rapid steps, imbued with m indistinct perception of being 
followed. My senses seemed conspiring to deceive me* I heard 
ftotfoUa m every matte of the leaves, dime shadows appeared 
to vanish atnid the thickets and clomps of tree* at every turning, 
as 1 oast a retrospective glance along the path, 

* M It may seem strange that after such a laps* of years I should 
bo abje ndvutely to iccaU the fti^fessxotte of that night. None 
who have been similarly circumstanced can understand N 
hel^aeltbly events, such relate, are engraved upon the 
mm!, how vividly they flash across the memory the moment 
the keynote of association is touched, though never so gently., 

1 was about to become a participator m the shedding of human 
Mood— an abettor ofhnurder. Tree it is, t&w language of the 
toes •did not apply to these rencontres so just a stigma ; tn*0, 1 
had been brought up in a school where such scenes were daily 

S d approved exercises, tfeverthdese, conscience, ‘which makes 
wards of us all,* was not to he strffied \ the only Solace to bo 
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applied was tlie determination, which strengthened with every 
step I took, to do my utmost to prevent matters from coming to a 
fatal issue, * 

“ At length, just as the dawn was breaking, I reached the 
appointed spot— a small melosure of soft ttirf, studded with tiny 
flowreta, which sparkled with dowy gems, as the vising sunbeam* 
wore reflected from their facets* Osmond wa*,akeitdy there, and 
alone. Again I sought to reason with him, to overcome a stent 
determination, which the circumstances he had related could in 
no way justify. I was dhgttsfed to And him dogged, inexorable ; 
little di earning that his true motives were withheld from me, his 
friend. My only hope Was in the temper of the adverse party— 
it could not be so deeply vindictive. We had not waited long, 
whci\ # your father, accompanied by a brother officer, appeared. 
To the latter I appealed, stating my impressions, and strong 
dosiro for an accommodation. He replica, with courtesy, that 
neither himself nor his principal were averse to proper conces* 
siona on differences which still appeared too trifling to warrant 
deadly strife. But Osmond would listen to no appeal. IIo 
snatched the weapon from my hand, and casting mo from 
him with a fonce under which I staggeied, fiercely rushod 
towards your futlier. The latter hod just time to draw his swoid 
— their blades crossed and clashed with quivering harshness —a 
few passes were exchanged— your father was wounded, and 
dropped on one kneo. At this moment a figure rushed past mo, 
and fell prostrate at Ate side of the wounded man. It was my 
sister ! Her white garments were instantly saturated with the 
ensanguined stream* I iietf to Tier ^assistance. Osmond, also, 
throwing aside his sword, rushed wildly towards her ; but encoun- 
tering the still upraised Made of the wounded man, bocsmqjj 
transfixed thereon, and foil bleeding by his side. 

Oh, scene of horror! We Were far, from surgfeal a?d— my 
sister apparently dead — the two fees lying side by side, their 
heart Vblood mingling in one gushing current, as it flowed fro m 
thoir dilated wounds. I took my water in my arms— she slowly 
recoveaed her senses. Tour father's friend, after bidding up hi* 
hurt, a* best ho might, &xmde$ the #ame assistance to Ms 
adversary. Then it was that my sister's ^xefematiom oflovo for 
the one, and detestation far the other, revealed* to me mot the 
affair was of deeper import than I had at first imagined : Osmond 
iffts the rejected suitor. 

f F F 2 
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“ The Bound of a Sharpening scythe, and the voices of some early 
mowcis in an adjacent field, carolling their merry matins, uncon- 
scious of the blopdy drama enacting in their vicinity, indicated to 
me that assistance for carrying the wounded men to a place of 
succour was at hand. They were speedily summoned to the spot. 
Some were dispatched to the town for professional aid, others 
formed litters* of boughs, ou which some new-mown hay was 

} >laced, as means of transport, Osmond was convoyed to his on n 
lome, and your father, with my scarcely-revived sister, weie 
home to this house — td this apnrtraon^. 

“ The wounds of the antagonists were not dangerous, Osmond 
soon recovciod, and speedily quitted the island, 1 our father’s con- 
valescence >\as rather protracted, unaccountably so to his surgeon, 
who knew nothing of the heart complaint under which ho lingered, 
hut for which bo ultimately obtaiuod a sovcieign panacea — the 
eonsont of our parents to his union with my sister* The old oak 
chest, I need scarcely add, was soou occupied by more pleasing 
gear than warlike weapons,” Elliott Hoskins, 
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Tnouon I have boon, for some months past, hearing and seeing 
so much said and printed on tho subject $)f the Jesuits — have 
at home turned ovor so large a mass of wretched party-lite- 
rature bearing upon their • delinquencies, and, during a* holiday 
spent in Switzerland and North Italy, so neipettmlly have cn 
countered the topic as the piece de rhistam »• to be discussed at 
every honest raau’s b,oard — I eannot hut still fancy that & ward or 
two remain to be said in the matter : for tho uso of all and sundry 
who do not confound Prophecy with Persecution ; or who do not 
like to sec effort and energy (including, of course, much good 
hatred, lay and priestly,) utterly wabted. * 

Lot me first dispose of the cry* of “ A Jesuit in disguise ! ” 
which many sincere and angry souls ore apt to raise against those 
who thiuk that Truth precludes Passion, and Toleration, Violence. 
JJo faf as asseveration lias any power or worth — I can solemnly 
•wort that to no man living are the principles of the followers of 
Loyola moro abhorrent than to myself, I disbelieve In blind 
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obedience— in tbe "right Divine,"— in*all those discipline moo* 
sarea of secrecy and expediency, which sanction faho means for 
faithful ends — in every limit which conscientious Timidity or self* 
interested Tyranny shall put to Unman lnquuy Though loluetantly 
lending an car to such talcs as the Mai tyrologies famish, (for 
nla^ ? ^lmt pioiinco of religious opinion has not yielded up victims 
to swdl their ghabtly pages ?) I own, with aversion ami distress, 
that, in the case of the Jesuits, Etistoiy records *too many had 
juacticcs i osultui^ from bad pjinciples, to leavo the obscrvoi in 
any doubt, as to the manner of fimt which such a seed pioduces. 
And it i% precisely, in proportion to my*decp conviction of the 
nmihicf, and the eul — that I am earnest in throwing out a few 
hints and Imcknied old truths, for the consideration of those who 
an disposed to give up tongue or pen, to do battle therewith. 

T«o little stress, metliinhs, 1ms hoc u laid on the fact, that, as 
\ct, the Jesuits are as l.u from being upiootod, in Eui ope, as 
oti. They are universally admitted? I am told, to have fallen 
hack in those branches of science and learning, winch gave tlu.ni, 
infouncr i eigne, their supiemacy : and thus> have become loss 
subtle as c ombatants, less redoubtable aa antagonists : hut, they 
ait to be found in their places a constancy of its kind as sur- 
pnsmg as the ov^uing apparition of the gipsies to Woi^sworth 

“ Tim Uc hours, twelve bounteous hours aw gone, while 1 
Have been a traveller undtr o]K)n sky, 

Much witnessing of diangc and chocs, 

Yet as I loft l hud them lure * ” 

Think of the measures o£ cauteiy and eradication used so 
fioicclyjn tho mattei? What has the united iidi<*ule or reason of 
all the Philosophm, who A tlA close of the last century, did 
battle against all despotisms, spiritual and social, ejected against 
Ihem ? Next to nothing. Even now, when the figures of a 
Rodin and a Madame Saint Dizier, painted, black as coals (as V 
heard a fervent novelist phrase it) are sufficient* to giro an 
enormous circulation to one of the trashy novels of a Sue ; mi 
to enhance his reputation ns a philanthropist, Heaven save the 
*mark !— even now, when the detested name of " Jesuit " upon the 
title-page, sells, at one strode, fourteen tbotmnd copies of the 
newest counterblast, undertaken by In hgoant Sincerity even 
now, when Progress bolds St. Peter's keys* nod the Powers of 
Europe afro looking this or that way— some as *aieb puwMB, seme , 
as much put out, by the inconvenient doing# qf tbe new Pope, He 
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they might be were Metfcoraioh to proclaim Austria a Republic 
©ten now, when th6 identical Trollopes who were bo enthusiastic 
in dofendmg the good <dd stable ow% of things, are mnging 
themselves on the side of young Italy, with the Rossinis who weg 
" Vxva Pio Ntmo ! ** end the noblemen who stream along tho 
streets of Florence — to use a bystander's forcible phrase "as it 
were from the heart of a river l n — are the Jesuit* foehlo or dis- 
com aged J Are they fewer in number than they were fifty years 
ago ? They are arming peasants in one place \ in another, chawing 
together within mansions given to them by credulous women — here 
(wo are told}, bribing \ there, caj oluigr-prep&ring for opposition 
and attack with a confidence which augurs no present weakness nor 
future downfall : — and, except with such sanguine, and, perhaps, 
foolish persona, as have faith in the poeor Of Good to conquer 
Evil— their attitude is sufficiently disturbing, not to say, menacing. 
Does any one compare what is tho present posture of The Ordei , 
before the 03 ee and in the* opinion of the English public, with 
what it was, when the BUt for Catholic Emancipation was passed i 
Whatever the last remarkable bundled years have done, little has 
been effected towards the banishment past return, of the most 
mischievous body of citizens who ever entered, like the Egyptian 
plague, into our palaces, our kneading-troughs, 4 and our private 
chambers. 

Mow, from this perpetual reappearance of an obnoxious Power, 
au inference may bo drawn which hoe boon hardly sufficiently 
insisted upon. The nuisance is cunningly devised os regards the 
Priest and his ascendancy : but ? Jfejause it meets certain 
popular wants. Otherwise, with such enormew* dfarU made to 
throw it off, it fault, erp tbto, hive keen destroy©! pa fit hop© of 
resurrection. Think of the l<u&e dosses of man — the larger 
squadrons of woman-kind, whq not oak play with the idea rf 
Authority , from some-dim de#** of m§ themselves getting* 
share thereof ; but because they atotdumly love it for its own 
sake — people td whom, by Wmm or Fe©bteue&s, Doubt is made 
intolerable : and inquiry a b&our they are to© glad to i&ift off, 
upon any one ©be. Theral* asia^ein the t€®aporal and sw$tual 
lile of iqpy^uman beings, at rhm Choice and Prce^wiIlVe so 
encumb^d by difficulty, uncertainty, and respensibijUty, tb*i it 
would be a precis vedief to have AueUtatiog opit jffirfSssU 
and undetermined courses of action decided, 1H* * m not 
experienced moments of despair* f%p ,«* t 
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only t he eel&respcct of tor own iadepea&doBoe would be thankfully 
surrendered, but we aro rend ly totally to forget what is of liU» 
loss consequence — iho independence of those who am stronger t 
— eould weakly throw cuiWvoe into their erne ; tad toll ujmn 
them for some ehai*m r some anodyne, some bandage, end some 
crutch, — such a* ere within ho Mata's power to Administer. 
imaginative persons, at Wtt, who deal foirly with tbomselfta, 
will Iw unable to^ree&U some such ohms. And if this V admitted 
by the stronger natures, tire moie otqmsite intelligences, cannot 
they understand — ought they not to allow for, the craving** 
engendered by fatigue or wissitudc m the leas-inotrucfcod and leas 
vigorous? its cveiy sooloua Protestant, who cries the meat 
indignantly loud, against Self-effacement and spiritual despotism, 
clear of a blind rohanto on his own Father Confessor ? When ha 


talk< of the Jesuit-ridden Papist being forbidden to use his 
conscience, can he honestly say, that he himself has never thrown 
the respeusibility of a doubtful case fcpon his elected guide and 
counsellor ? Have there boon no such phenomena in our Church 
of England society, as marriages broken off — -as diasontients ana- 
thematised as Free- Thinkers— as theological counsels called m Ac 
decide the manner and form of the Childs education —or the 


diioction of the* young Man's careei ? do proselyUs^ts indirectly 
attempted by the pressure of eleemosynary bench oenoe ? tVhsi 
if wo wore to say, that there is a touch of Jesuitism hi every 
dominant party ; that rite spirit may be traced sharpening the 
delicate tmeer of ihg InteBectual and Philosophical, and Adding 
io reo to the fiat let fydl on the cushion, by the Boanerges of the 
Tabernacle in Zion Sow ? * # 

If mix be the case, it my U asked, whether tie made df 
warfare, employed century after ccntuiy* has been She wisest Or 
mostoflftcient taogitfabh* donee for ridding the worid of * plngta ^ 
endowed with so mnoh vitality f if we aiw ikteg, as wnwy gtat * 
and philosoffemd poisons hope* hi a time when ofq**l#to me 
become more and man* diffitak tad baadvisttKe year % yoa& 
should tat the Spirit of th$ taSJf Sa tor tonttttamkfcl 

> Is tepee no duly ft'flie conduct ifttaastate% tofctaddtataSrt^ v 
s save stah as is oomwtfceofci teffca tatataf 

1 Atari pnidtotaltaisites^^ tadted tf 1 

miring with help, etakfcr with btofch, retto g ney rita tiMfah 

; eta the Apostles OyWdteste 

of mm rKtac tee to# 
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the bow und the spear — c It of plots, conspiracies, and more \ioleut 
measures ? Arc those to be regarded os high-flown droomers, 
who declare that righteous struggles for Tolerance, include a 
fair consideration for the Intolerant? — Who* conceiving \on- 
gonnee, day by day, less and less admissible among the World’s list 
of motives And judicial practices, more and more distrust all 
Party-rages— all clnsa-crics — not merely as insufficient and pre- 
judicial to the cause to be advanced ; but as intrinsically wrong ; 
and as such, to be discouraged? These are questions which 
ewxy honourable man ijill do well to ask of himself from time to 
time. Some will dispose of them, no doubt (each on his own 
elect occasion) by say ing that * 1 circumstances alter cases ” — but 
the frame of mind, into fthich the inquirer is brought by such 
examination made at a moment when he has no personal 
intciests at stake, is not tho worst, in which, when ncdll is 
urgont, ho will betake himself to noble deeds, and life-long 
services. It proridcs occupation for patience, no less than for 
energy : it assures the possession — not tho immediate conquest” 
of oeryiucli of ground won. It disarms rancour in the com- 
batants self ; it may disarm it in his antagonists* There is no 
quietism in avoiding the excitements of martyrdom : for great are 
tho <yfficid%B — stringent is the duty — and small will be the personal 
reward and consideration of those whom earnestness make grave, 
calni^ charitable ; and whoso actions are promotod by tho absence 
not of fervour, but of frenzy. 

Taking up theso views it may* then, be plainly inquired, whether 
tlio attempts to displace Jesuitism have not partaken -too largely 
of a class-warfare ; of a contest^ wiiji persons, more than with 
principles ? The result, at least, would lead one to suapefet some- 
thing of the kind. In much of what has been written And pub- 
lished on tho occasion, there seems mom “ againti the Jesuits, ” 
than ° for the People/’ who arc to be delivered from such mis- 
ohievou^thrafilottt* It in so easy— It sounds bo well — to be eager 
in invective: it 8 so bard- obscure a seniee«-to devote one** 
life to tho ruling of public opinion, by alteratives ! To destroy 
is so showy— to fertilize, so slow a process, Btrt/ ntan^ will 
plead, " W e Ihuat destroy ere wo eon fertilize ? ,r What, if the 
answer of History, in thi* particular case, should be* M Ton cannot 
destroy, .boyo by fertilizing! You hare tom up the plants, 
again and again, it is true ; but you have left the poison-seed in 
the soil ; iu place of medically leavening and enriching the latter* 
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inch by inch, handful by handful —so that thc*germs of Evil lose 
their nourishment and their vitality/* llow ipuch of permanent 
liberty has the World gained hy religious Wars ? Or, if the way 
of Truth teas, in darker nn<l mder times, to be opened by tho 
convulsions of the earthquake ; do you count tho wreck, and 
ruin, which would bo wrought, were every tiller of the ground now 
successfully to invoke such a terrible and pernicious assistant? 
The same shock may overthrow' the temples of *tho True, as well 
as tho False, Divinities. 

r Hut again, I shall bo told, that it may ho easy for some to sit 
still and generalize ; but that the generous spirits of Earth cannot 
ho content with such cold-blooded abstractions. They must be up 
— tho cry is — and doing ; and what is theie for them to do, nave to 
paint black black, and white white ; and when Mischief stands in 
the wefy, to have it down to tho ground'? Tin* lent, they say, will 
come after. This, it is true, is one mude.of operation ; but wo may 
be forgiven if we hold it to bo as obsolete a manner of civilising, as 
the old scheme of fortification— as tho Anathema from the orthodox 
pulpit — as tho riotous proceedings of the now peaceful Quakers, 
who thought it once upon a time their duty to go on the first day 
of the week to the* ** steeplo*hou»e, " to disturb tho worship of 
one set of fellow Christians by way of proving their <#vn to <be 
more spiritual and cl writable ! Arc the influences of Education 
nothing ? — such Education as i« at once more intimate and pet- 
petual than any administered in school or college : not book-learn- 
ing — not newspaper polemics — but the teaching, which miy go 
on, in every hour of the*twenty-four, by the fireside— in the nela ; 
and which demands (let those *vho*arc jromous to sacrifice them' 
selves recollect) merely the entire devotion of 'heart, mind, and 
thought, to tho one virtuous purpose — merely tho exhibition of 
example, besides the inculcation of precept ! Let half a dozen 
strong urn and faithful women ho found in the most Jesuit-ridden 

j> community, who entertain such views— and who wij| attempt this 
seemingly ignoble task of meeting influence by counter-influence 
-i-of so arranging their lives and intercourse with there dependent 
Upon them, that the presence of* a larger spirit shall lx; evidenced 
and felt, than such as finds its ohtbmib in defiance or exposure, or 
vituperation* They will have work eno igh, llffelieve ; and suffering 
enough— but, 1 do believe, yet more devoutly, tint their nrward 
will be sure— their gaip all in good money : oad not that faery gold 
which the morrow’s wand of malevolent Enchanter shall transmute 
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into slate » ton eB. When I see the irate Swiss practising at targets, 

- — (hiving in stakes here and beams there, against the day of wrath, 
which is to break otil— when 1 see the young Italians weary of wait- 
ing, till the burden of Austria (tike the Albatross of the Ancient 
Mariner) shall, of its own corruption, rot, and of its own weakness 
drop from about their necks, — -when I hear them recall days of the 
not-{0rgotten<re volution, by way of heartening themselves up to new 
Achievements, now sacrificed, I cannot help ^frying, “ Have you 
no wires — no children— no servants —no workpeople ? Cannot 
you, Men of the Cantona, do somewhat to discountenance that ^ 
rapacity foi money, which is mci ely another expression of the love af 
domination, y (m are so resolute to get u uit of < Have you, Italians* 
no work to complete, in breaking down the old-world jealousy 
of principality against principality, which Despotism has turned to 
30 precious an account* — in encouraging national good faith tfhd sclf- 
reapeet ; two sinews of eparage, stronger than any hatred of tine 
code of Casuistry, or aversion of the other Round Hat in the 
CoaKdavo ? u Thor© may be no leadership to bo g©t*nit of such 
Borvioea — no public diunora at which A and £ and C are compared, 
while iko wine goes round, to the champions of the Field «f Griitli 
—no persecutions — no “snug lying’' in &H|ta Croce — no apo- 
theosis. • The Patriot may have to endure the reproaches which 
the enthusiastic ever bestow on those whom they call hard wad 
lukewarm : — to abide, what is worse— persecutions from thosenear 
and dear to him : who cannot bear that men should qpeak of hm 
as a sluggard* taking no part in his Country *a Causa ! He may 
sit undci the nicknames of “degenerate/ V misbegotten ," — ob one 
of “the herd of willing slave*,” or “people bribed to sRenoe. ’ 
But ho may be all this while “planting fhceW oEvn&r 4h»#»CO 
umbora” — giviug a blowing to his soil, sixmo the Mm helpfully, 
because he in doing it steadBy, gctX3y t ferBevenmgly without 
spaap, without reference to immediate oenaequeneed, without Acri- 
mony, without a perpetually irritating retrospect of blued dudidj 
lain, wad injustice suffered wrongfully * It may he toe jmiehao«pect " 
that the World shall go on without .eeeeilorchec^orth^ devjfei*- 
tma of sullen Storms but it is sot toamudh* in m age M#f Penfce* 
to recognise Peace *e the only in which 

<am he csfficicntly wrflaght— great ehafige* IxatftbfaBy nfcadfe. It ** 
siot too much to meet the wscruputeua, by an h ono tt iabte antago* 
warn* which shah skew thoki, that the coqsckmtxms ww*te<mg«r 
than *hey, because they w® net bond meant, obento the end of their 
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enemies discomfiture. Think you that the Woild ia blind tb such 
spectacles ? deaf to such appeals that they do not speak louder* 
at the time being, in Us car, than drum or trumpet? Wtet England 
im& done, and is doing ; what France leaves undone, and emttrtHiQ, 
arc our warrants, that principle » better than passhro— tiat Pro- 
gress means a toleration *ldch precludes cla^s-viokneo — fchojb public 
Morals imply a rigid truth, whatever be the ccaW^tbat joublfo 
Uonour may demand the sacrifices of an impatient and vindictive 
spirit, however hard that be to flesh and blood. There may he 
fetter ways then, for the extirpation of Jesu^um than edicts, mgjwl- 
^ *ions, Black Books, or Blue Pamphlets ; than haunting Kings' ante- 
chambers for permission to print here, or to prophecy thcare— -to 
have the monopoly of this Prince's education, or the occupation of 
the other public lands and moneys. Every man can exhibit, to 
tuo ordhroe, Intelligence, Benevolence, Order, and Purity ; — assist- 
ing thereby to make a magic circle, which shall glow and spread, 
and embrace one living soul after another, while The Tempter 
looks wistftilly on, gradually elbowed out of his old domains, till at 
la<*t (here is not a spot of barren rook left to him, to tfo printed by 
bis cloven foot! 

Milax, SkpL 1847. IL F* C. 
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A short time since, at a Lyceum gathoring in & ntanafeetaring 
town of Lancashire, the chairman, in the comae of his speech, 
observed, “ that as the Church, which ought to direct the people, 
bed negkotod to take the lead in the movement for inatrgwng 
tbem/the people hod get ahead of her, and that sh^murt now he 
content to follow whew the people led,” We cannot undertake 
jtO swear to the exact word*, bat {hey were to the shore effect. 
They sre an average specimen «f the tone -hi whicty It is the 
feshtoo ih address the ‘ ‘ lower orders at these sort of anniversaries, 
end also of the general ran of the hooks, hfocstore, and lectures 
specially addressed to theta. To say nothing « its exteene had 
taste, this sort of toae ia eminently calculated to Stunt the 
'growth, to hinder the ‘intellectual development, and to valgsrise 
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tho spirit of the K0 orAbr, from whose unworn vitality and une#- 
floitcd capabilities wo look to see tho face of the emth renewed. 

Tho lower orders aro at the present time in a state of bar- 
barism ; and, if a tone of self-glorification bo encouraged in them, 
they will become emasculate and utterly incapable of tho hard 
application and docilq reverence which is essential to all who 
are in the condition cf pupilage, and who would attain instruc- 
tion of any degree of intrinsic worth. Self-cultivation is n \rd 
work, if it is to he worth anything. I ndiscri initiating praise, 
such as is administered to the people, induces self-complacenc y^ 
and does not stimulate to pains-taking exertion. 

The industrial classes have an immense distance to make up 
before they can stand in their right position with regard to tho 
other orders of society who have for ages enjoyed the advantages 
of education and refining influences. They will not have assumed 
the position to which they # are entitled* until they become equal in 
refinement of manners and general infraction to those who now 
hold the position of their superiors; all legal and political dis- 
qualifications are doue away with, all tho old feudal distinctions 
have vanished, nil traco of serfdom has disappeared from social 
institutions ; but before tho people can enjoy practical community 
oMntcrcrtorse with those above them, they nftist be made their 
equals in fact as Well as in theory . That is not to bo ddne by 
flattering them, and tolling them that the disinclination of those 
in tho higher ranks to associate familiarly' with them arises from 
aristocratic pride, exclusiveness, and contempt for those lowly 
horn ; nor l>y voting refinement to be a f§ie fancy, & superfluity, 
which tho higher classes ^oug^t to do away with, instead of the 
lower orders being incited to attain it themsehoB. 

It is not a good spirit that is induced, but one altogether un- 
worthy of the rising order. 4 * We are as good as you ! ” is the 
motto they are encouraged to ftejopt { they flatter themselves, and 
are flattered, till the atmosphere of their own reputation becomes" ] 
so heated that no sobriety of judgment can sustain its life. t 

It is from no want of sympathy with the industrial dTassqp 
wo speak jthns ; but wo fool very jealous for them, and would 
have thorn take nothing lower than their appointed- pldbe. We 
would have them exfbl/mt as bro^mi and equals/ and not merely 
u wonderful people considering their disadvantages. 1 * 

Those who aro called on to take part in the work of civilising 
the lower orders, must come to their ta*k* in tho apifit of mis- 
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sionarios, They have to organise Ae crude rough mass which 
has been projected with volcano force into** the bosom of our 
society. Whilst everything is still undeveloped, the spirit of 
those who influence Ac movement h of far more importance than 
their specific actions. 

Until tho^acw growth have taken a deeper root, and assumed a 
more declared shape, a spiritual element of soft and holy influ- 
ences is the only Titling nourishment for it, 

. It must grow and receive its shape from the life of Heaven, 
r before men may venture to train it after their own notions. 

It seems to us, that ever since the idea of educating tho lower 
orders was entertained, there has been ouq great flaw in all the 
schemes for their instruction. 

The people liavo been treated as if* they had been children of 
an interior sort — all instruction has been re-set in a commoner 
and coarser key for them, No spontaneity boa been conceded 
to them — they have been considered a sort of block, out of Avhich 
every one who chose was at liberty to try his hand at carving out 
a patent theory. Their beliefs, their hopes, their tastes, have all 
been materialised after a theory, of what tlio lower orders ought to 
be made. Beforettheir minds wero yet developed they Ijave bqpn 
stiffened into an educational shape. Thero has been a crude, 
hard, barren artificialncss in the tone addressed to them — a want 
of geniality ; and there has resulted a sickly air of shabby gen- 
tility over all they have done, instead of the full, froo, rustic 
humanity, full of fresHhess and strength, which ought to bo tho 
Characteristics of the ndw order of men. 

When the idea to educate* tho 'lower orders was started, 

: thoy wero still looked upon as serfs , — the old feudal feeling had 
not disappeared. There are those who can still recollect tho out- 
cry that was raised against schools for the percr — the danger and 
^inconvenienco that would ensue to their masters and mistrftgsos, 
{ and all who had to defcl with them, If they were tltoght to read ; 
and as to their learning to icrite, there was no end to the coufu- 
sjon and danger to both Church and .State tlmt would follow their 
first attempt* at “ pot-hooks and jadles/’ (!) Tjbe bigBer dosses 
had been so long accustomed to consider iheJow^* qrders as Aeir 
property — to exploiter them for their own Hcrvice aml convenience, 
Aat they feared a first stop which was likely to arouse them to a 
senfcc of their wuHvidaality and their rights. It im the incon- 
venience to themselves they feared. 
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Those who first led the movement for teaching the poor to read 
and wi ito weic rather moved by a feeling of bene vokneo than by a 
recognition of the principle that the lower orders have the some 
muitt to be furnished with tho moans of instrucTIOIV, that tboy 
have to be kept from starvation. Tho higher classes are 
maraBj bound to instruct those boneatS' them, who $re not only 
unable to provide instruction for themselves, but who are not even 
enlightened enough to know what education merits. 

Tho practical republicanism of trade had not then been 
developed- — tho people had not awoke to a sense of their own- 
strength, nor to a recognition of their own rights— - the great 
body of the lower orders were immediately dependent on the 
higher rank, on tenants, labourers, and retainers — who, with the 
instinct of self-proservation# shrank bom making those in apbjec- 
tum unruly or discontented by opening any aspirations to tnem, 

HowcTCr, tho principle \)f teaching the poor was at length par- 
th*Hy conceded ; but even those who were the most sealous m the 
cause could only conceive it under strict limitations, and with the 
avowed intent of teaching them only what wan noeeaaary for poor 
people to know. 

“ Wot^d you object to a |>oor man's reading his Bible?’' 
cried tho advocates for instruction. 

14 No," replied the other side } 14 but if you teach them to read, 
they will not be content with their Bible, but get to reading news- 
papers m public-houses, and gat idle, discontented, and unfit for 
their work. Those* servants who can neither rend nor write ark 
much hotter workers than those who hav&had their head tamed 
with such things." * 

The education of the lower close with tho idea that it 

was a rougher and 1 inferior instruction to wllich they were to be 
limited, in these days it is curious to look back on the sorb of 
boctkft which were written forlfeapeejJe. Even those most anxiety 
to, teach were jhlly impressed. With ihc importance of flavouring 
every idea communicated to the peer with emphatic aabmiwnha in * 
all things to the opinions of those i& authority over them. The 
one alkpe^Wding sentiment in wwkn of that period wa* a para* 
phrase ott tfaf “ Bight Divine of Kings," adjusted to a sliding* 
soak of tine dmbrent proportion* in .which <*a divinity" might bo 
proposed u to hedge * aquiree, magistrates, clergymen, and all 
° we quahiy " in general. Self-w»set mm a twtum unheard of 
for (he peer ; nothing could exceed the superdfiomrcondescension 
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and cold pomposity with which the people were addrwed ; they 
were no more allowed to think or rood above ‘‘.the station in which 
it had pleased Ood to jriace them,' 1 than to dress alioye it The 
old spirit of feudality m a now guise claimed the right of dis- 
posing of the slowly developing faculties of the mina as it had 
formerly exacted the servitude of the body— it was the tribute 
expected f# their oducatiou. The poor worq foebiddon to use 
their new privilege on their own account ; all questionings wore 
put down as signs of disaffection ; they were enjoined to think as 
r those “ who knew hotter ’^taught them* *11 is very odd* hut it 
invariably happens that when a fresh privilege is conceded to those 
below by those above, it is always granted, as the Vicar of Wake* 
field gave the guinea to his daughters, for pocket money — **on no 
account to be spent,” (!) The first attempt to make use of a 
privik%e always brings an outcry. 

To be m subjection to those only# a very little wiser than 
ourselves is the most galling and intolerable of conditions, and 
liberty once conceded, though only in theory, is very kaid to take 
back— and so it has proved in this case. 

Those wore the days when the French Revolution luul spread 
dismay over the ol|l order of things, and all connected with them ; 
entire and implicit subjection to the divine right of legitimacy, 
was considered the only specific for preserving this country from 
the horrors of anarchy and bloodshed ; even a wealthy man of 
the better classes who was suspected of a tendency to Uberal 
notions, was regarded# as a pestilent fellow ; an infidel* diaaf* 
footed to the couaritutaon, and desiring only his own ends— die 
was placed under a social Ictboo^ whkJi entirely tarnished his 
respectability , that ambient crown* of glory to an Englishman ! 
It therefore, the higher classes had little freedom of thought 
allowed to them, they were hardly competent to extend that bless* 
ing to those below them, or to entertain just ideas of t he right of 
f the Lower Orders* to be considered as Brothers aix4»J]qtialsi But 
1 those who miniate* stall be rftt mstered unto themselves ifi 
return and it in by gmoy more enlarged vWp to the bower 
orders that the higher and middle dimes have gained ineruaeed 
liberty for themselves, both of thought, anc^ap#eh, and action. 
Them in, however, m mo$e rest amalganjjtffon between the 
higher and lower classes than there w m at first— lower 
dosses are es a body, in a state of reaction again#* tbg intense 
servility which was formerly exacted from thorn as * mpsh of 
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good ehaiactcr ; the overstrained lovercnco “for tlicii bettors," 
is, now that they .feel they are a body amongst themselves, 
taking the form of a conical pride in 41 not being gentlefolks." 

It ts ft devil which u ill need to bo “loved ont of them," us ft 
(plaint old minister inod to say. It is neither to bo done by 
tho flattery that would nuke them fancy great things of them- 
selves, nor by the concise theories addressed to file wot king 
classes, as from an imaginary height, by those within the temple 
to those still kept in tho outer court. The higher classes 
must cam their fraternity with tho lowei, or, instead of bro-^ 
tliers and friends, they will be powerful, dangerous, and jealous 
rivals. At present there is an absence of fellow-feeling, an 
indescribable tone which prevents all amalgamation of feeling and 
sympathy between the claves and keeps up the deep separa- 
tion between them. They are a new class — imporfei tl) rcclUimed, 
requiring to he cultivated and civilised ludoie they can amalgamate 1 
with the old classes and old civilisation ; they arc the rude uncul- 
tivated lower order note, but they mo not to be kept so to the end 
of the world. There is nothing in the fact of their daily labour to 
disqualify them from boing entirely cicifisrd, aud as thoroughly 
enlarged and enlightened in their opinions as ^any other class of 
society ; <rudo, uncouth, and unlovely as they now are in all their 
aspects — there they aie, to be ci\ilised and made fit for fellow- 
ship and community, till at length all classes become one— all, 
laised to a higher level of humanity — and there be no more high 
and low, but all dwelling together as biotkren. 

Tho practical republicanism of trade 1 k\s *or ever emancipated 
the lower orders from a condition of perm intnt inferiority. 

The great bulk of the current wealth ot the country is now in 
the hands of an entirely diffuent class of people to those who 
hold it formerly, Jin fact At r. the new resources for amassing 
wealth arc in tho hand* of the middlo class, which is in great 
measure reor^ed from those who have risen from tho ranks. Tho" || 
middle and lower classes are every day becoming more fused iutoy 
one large body, the standard of which w money. » 

\VjRArTH is a great tangible fact, which can control all that 
depeudb on human skill and industry— ho who has money can 
nlwavs make it worth men's v\hiIe v to work for lnm. Wealth is 
n groat unlimited undefined pos$i7u7ify~--*there is hardly anything 
it caumt do for its possessor. The wealth of the country has 
changed hands within the last fifty years J at least it has accumu- 
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latcd more rapidly in the hands of a cfass much lower than those 
who held it formerly. 

The distinctions of birth and family are incomprehensible in 
commercial towns and manufacturing districts — where there is 
no distinction, except of rich and poor. A great proportion of 
the men have either risen from the ranks themselves, or their 
fathers befcre them did so. It is quite oomipon to find the near 
connexions and* relations of wealthy merchants, and mill-owners, 
quite poor and ill off, whilst the more fortunate members live in 
houses like palaces, surrounded by all tire glories that money or 
upholstery can furnish, without having in the least degree lost the 
uncultivated habits of the I’Eorr.E. 

Poverty is the only practical evil tlio lower orders havo to 
struggle against. 

irthoy are j>oor, they arc in a condition of bodily discomfort and 
squalid misery, which it is fearful to contemplate as existing in a 
civilised land. “ The houses of the poor people in England,” 
says one well capable of judging, “arc uvrse than tlio jrrisons 
described by Howard in bis time.” But that misery is not entailed* 
on the class, and has no discreditable significance beyond its 
actual wretchedness. 

The position of the old English gentry lias changed fitom wlftt it 
used to be. If one enters an old country church, wc find it filled 
with monuments of old-fashioned country families, who used to 
live on their own estate, and be looked up to with respect by the 
whole country round,® a hundred years ago. We find they are 
now passed away ; tho family mansion, it may be, let for a school, 
or, at any rate, gone amongstostraagers ; the old stock itself either 
extinct, or, diminished and brought low, unablo to assert itself ami 
the new order of influences against the new race that has arisen. 
The descendants of these old respectable families will often bo 
found in subordinate situations — perhaps in the employment of 
those whose forefathers wore servants to their godfathers. To 
belong to an old family, unless the family inheritance goes with 
it, brings little consideration in these d.i\a. The recent railway 
movement has shown that the title de ‘ds to an immense portion 
of the landed property of Great Britain, bypassed into the hernia 
of the newly-arisen order. If good Sir Simmond d’Ewes could 
come back to life again, he would go well nigh dhtractcdVt the 
confusion and presuryption of the fancy “ coat armours *’ rampant 

NO. XXXV.-—VOL. VI. 0 0 
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on so many new ehhdds. A knowledge* of their fathers and grand- 
fathers is, in those days, the wisdom of the minority. 

The realities of life rest at present cl nelly with the middle ami 
lower classes : the moral force, the mass of wealth, and the prepon- 
derance of hard strong matter-of-fact knowledge, lies with them : 
theirs, is the very antipodes of beautified, exotic, drawing-room 
existence. Luicn-Jt is not beautiful in its aspect — never has 
been beautiful. It is stern, rugged, diflicuk, presenting no 
affinities with the refined and delicate influences of life amongst 
the higher classes ; hnd yet it is fbholutely necessary for tho- 
wcll-heing of the men belonging to both, that the two classes 
should he reconciled in their sympathies. This is the grand 
social problem that has yet to be solved. 

The men belonging to .the mercantile and industrial orders 
rise, every morning, with a definite task before them for the day; 
work that imperatively inquires to be done; which takes their 
whole time, and tasks their whole energies. Their whole time 
and energy is absorbed in the management of concerns, larger or 
smaller as the case may be, hut which often involve the well- 
being of an immense number of persons. The men employed by 
them arc so many machines, but the lowest porter in the establish- 
ment is Separated from the bend of it only by the accident of 
position, and by no inherent disability, — if he have capacity, ho 
may attain anything. Masters and mciji form one large class 
together. 

But there is yet a class who arc virtually a lower order still, 
below that wo have named. They sfre W^omihg every day 
of more importance, because *t he/ arc ovo> ; day growing more 
aware of their own individuality, and feel less reverence for 
those above them. They are linked with the wealth and civilisa- 
tion of the country, though they themselves are neither wealthy 
nor They are the people who benefit the least by their 

c id a n c i pat i ow* i ram serfdom. They havo the full rnjht to manage 
themselves and their own affairs ; hut they have neither the 
wisdom nor the means of guiding themselves ; they are .half- 
children, dialf-savages — helpless "and ignorant. They pre rude, 
brutal, steeped in misery to ihe very lips. They* have no love 
nor sympathy with those above them. Their wisdom is of the 
kind designated by St. James as “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” 
It is a vulpiue egoistic fear of being “ taken in. ” In good times, 
when all goes smoothly, and trade prospers, there is little danger 
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from them — they are not incited to discontent ; but an outbreak 
from the mass lying at the very bottom of society would bo very 
terrible, and fatal to all who have established any stake for 
themselves in the world. They arc altogether unfit and unable 
to guide themselves, and arc capable of being very dangerous 
under any extraordinary pressure or excitement. At first sight 
one wouhf be tempted to consider a mild slavery, to enlight- 
ened masters, die most compendious wav of providing for this 
semi-rational mass, so that they might be taken care of. and pro- 
vided for like domestic animals, and lodccmcd from their sordid 
misery to a life of reasonable comfort. That is not the solution of 
the difficulty, nor the manner in which any class would he justified 
in dealing with a social problem. The task is far more difficult : 
they must be taught, and educated, and civilised. Ready-made 
aniofal comforts provided for men, without any thought or fore- 
sight of their own, enervates them; — destroys the root of all 
energy and manliness within them — degrades them to the rank of 
cattle. But though those above them arc not hound to conduct 
their worldly affairs for them, they arc hound to see that they 
have instruction and means of acquiring the necessary practical 
skill for themselves. “ What is everybody's business is nobody’s 
business,” says the proverb; and what is left to t’le optional 
and voluntary efforts of those who may feel their conscience 
moved, will not be adequately done. To civilise a mass like the 
lowest orders in this country, requires a well-digested and impera- 
tive system ; to educate and civilise an entire class, .effectively to 
raise them to the rank of rational beings, cannot be done by the 
efforts of amateur bcucvoloice, and sever v'MJ get done by those 
means. *A Government ought to be the focus of the enlightenment 
and wisdom of a country : ^ has the unlimited command of all 
needful means for the best mode of instructing and civilising tho&o 
who have no means of getting instruction for themsokcK, v|ho are 
too brutishly ignorant to krnnv whether there b#*guch a tiling as 
education. However desirable it may b i that the other classes 
* should co-operate for the benefit of thei, ignorant brethren* still 
the resgonsibiliti} of seeing that the work \s done, rest* entirely on 
a Government, and no theory can transfer the burthen to others, 
no voluntary undertaking can ever he made imperative ; and in a 
case of such supreme importance, optional good-will and effort arc 
not adequate to the p r ork in hand. 

We aro not going to sot up a theory of education on the belt 
q o 2 
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mode of civilising the lower orders. Education and civilisation 
arc sciences, which require patient sagacity to work out into prac- 
tice ; hut one thing is certain, that something more Bolid and 
systematic than lectures and lyccums is required for the great 
work of civilising the mass of our lower orders, and making 
them rational, well-regulated members of tho community. Mis- 
sionaries — aide to teach and lead those rude, half-Avnge, and 
wholly ignorant beings — full of a spirit of love and wisdom, and 
a sound mind, are wanted for this work ! Merc schoolmasters ami 
schoolmistresses arc nbt equal to tho task : more is required ; 
energy and zeal, and a passionate yearning love for the multi- 
tude “ready to perish, M and a disposition to spend and he spent 
— to dedicate all their powers to redeem the souls of the^o 
outcasts, dwelling in umcjry. “ Who is ButHcicnt for these 
things ? ” Who will arise amongst us and offer themselves for 
this work ? 

Let the Government, let tho people join together. There is 
enough to task the power of both. They are not separate power* 
— they are one, and they are wishing to bring in amongst them 
those yet lying desolate and forlorn on the outskirts of Humanity. 

G. E. J. 


LINES 

WRITTEN ON SEEING a BEGGAU KNEELING tf.N* THE PAVEMENT TO 
*OU(AT Al&S. 

« • 

WnV kneels’t thou there, thou al;^ct slave ? 

Why emu ch thus low, with looks so wan ? 

Stand up, erect ! if thou wouldst crave 
> distance from thy fellow man. 

The Almighty Framer of this earth, 

In love, with plenty made it teem : 

And thou wert heir, e’entrora thy birth, 

Of wealth more than thou dar’st to dream. ■ 

Yes ! thou — poor, humble, simple fool, — 

Art joint inheritor of earth. 

And yet remain’st the willing tool 

Of those who wrong’d thee from thy birth. 
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Up, like a man ! assert thy rigfit, • 

Nor stoop t»o low to be down- trod; 

Ask firmly, from the baud of might, *’ 

The poition given thoe by thy God. 

lie dazzled not by rank’s false glare, 

Nor awed by each high -sound ini' name ; 

Chou ait a wit??/ ’mongst mrn * — thy share 
Of future’s gifts then boldly claim. • 

But never more with downcast eye, 

And body bending to the sod, • 

Degrade thou thus humanity, 

And kneel to man as to thy God. 

E. I*. Chattkhton. 


“THE WORKS” OF JOHN IRONSIIAFT. 

BV SJLVEIIPKN. 

The Village Doctor was dead. Tim snow lay thick upon his 
hJitnry grave ; and the Christinas berries waved to ant 1 * fro akove 
; t, iu the chill December wind. 

lie had been buried three days, and this was now the sabbath 
morning. The hoar frost, like the breath of nature, hung as a 
curtain round the di^ant wold ; but here, in the very heart of 
Staffordshire coal-pits, ^blast-furnaces, and forges, the vapour had 
cleared off, and the insatiable Annies .from a hundred sweltering 
hearths, rose up and hastened on the misty dawn. * There was no 
one yet abroad in the narrow lanes and huddled streets except 
some night-feeder of the furnaces from his woary watch, or a 
milkman to his cowsheds, ..ml no unshuttercd\viudows*excent one, 
and in this upon the narrow easement panes, flickered the bright 
glow of an ample fire. The cottage where this social comfort 
ioemed within was more decent looking, though scarcely larger, 
than the squalid tenements around. As the house joined others 
close upon the pathway of the narrow street, a man was seen 
sitting at a small, round, well-polished mahogany table, with a 
few well-used books, an ink-horn, some papers, and an extinguished 
candle before him, aijd already, though little more thin six o’clock, 
shaved and dressed, a warm substantial outer coat and Sunday hat 
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lying 0*11 ft chair hard by, as if a day’s journey wero presently 
before him. He was a man of <^iaii t frame and stature, irou- 
hauded, iron-limbed, with a front that might look a despot in the 
face, und quail the vicious power of hierarchies and kings. He 
could, he would, In; dared: even now, rough-handed giant as he 
was, ho was forging a mighty weapon by ink-horn aud^joose-quill, 
to thrust int(* the Jdo.ited side of all-besotted power, and show 
the generations their might from Lajioik, and their right from 
.Nature. This man was fitly named John lronshuft; and every 
man from forgo to mine knew clear-headed, self-taught, fearless, 
outspoken John ; for Nature had made him their king, their coun- 
sellor, their priest ! lie stood up foremost in an unconscious 
democracy of blaek-lmnded labour. 

The kettle was already on ,the bright clean hob, for the kitchen, 
though small, was very clean and substantially furnished, when 
just as tho wainscot clock struck seven, nn elderly, decent woman 
came down the small staircase, laid the neat breakfast-table, made 
the coffee, and Jolm, after pushing aside his writing- table and 
locking up his papers, sat down to breakfast. Though he made a 
hearty meal, for John was hearty every way, lie sat in deep 
abstraction all the time, and this bis housekooper^nade no attempt 
to ihterruj/l ; but after feeding with their usual saucer of milk 
the little brisk wiry terrier and old black cat upon the hearth-rug, 
she took up her spectacles and bible. As t 80on however as he 
had finished, John put on his coat and hat, took a stout stick 
from the corner by the clock, whistled to his dog, and merely saying 
lie should he hack by nightfall, went on his«way. 

The housekeeper closed her bt>ok, *and took off her s^itctaeiea, 
and poured out and well sugared a comforting cup of coffee. 

“ Well, I wonder where he s gone,” she .aid at last, — “ to see 
tho old Doctor s grave I daroMo-say. Ah f 1 am sorry he ’a 
dead. v - His iast box of pills — ho gave ’em, bless his heart, — did 
me uncommon^ .od . 1 ’ 

John set forth as a man who has a long way before him ; his 
rapid stops kept almost pace with the swiftness of hi& crisp-cared* 
little dog, which nevertheless had time hero and there to take 
small diversions in t^e drifts* of enow, and come batik hot and 
breathless, and with lolling tongue. By-and-by forge and mine 
were leYi far rcreward, and the country began to show undulating 
swells, aud a wide streteh of primitive forest lend, then at intervals 
substantial homesteads, broad fallows, if not snowed over, crisp 
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with frost ; ancient halN with thoir ivied turrets showing clearly 
with the back-ground of the cold, grey, mornihg sky, and freshets 
and brook b too swift to he in bondage to the sternest winter ; and 
no, on and on — so lost in thought, as scarcely to t>oc ouo of them — 
John Ironshaft reached n strangling out-of-the-way village. The 
primitive thatched church lay in solitude jint upon its outskirts, 
and its be^ng not yet service-time, and yet undisturbed, ho 
climbed the stile, mid entered the burial-ground. • 

The old bell tor service had ding-dong-od some time, the clerk 
■'h.ul unlocked the doors and opened the hooks, and come hack to 
the porch to look for tlur parson, and £ome chaw-bacons were 
spelling out the reading on the upright grave-stones, and blowing 
thoir numbed lingers, when John strode attain towards the church. 

looking to see no one was near ho walked up to the clerk — 
“ Y(*i can keep a secret 1 suppose, sir,” he Buid laconically, 
without other address. 

“ I suppose 1 cun,” spoke tbo clerk somewhat nettled, and 
giving a life to the collar of his black coat, “religious doolies 
don’t corrupt the tongue, I ’m thinking.” 

“ You and l might materially differ on that point, sir,” answered 
John, “were the matter worth conversation. But as it’s not, 
take this sovereign and see that the Doctor's grave is neatly 
levelled and trimmed and made tit for a gravestont. S<?b to 
this, and he silent, and f shall be infinitely obliged. Good-day,” 
Gold made the clerk respectful. “ I 'm oblecged, sir, as our 
vicar says at bis tithe audit. The grave shall be attended to, 
and secrets, kept initf the bargain, sir, if needs ho.” 

“ I may try,” said* John. With this Spartan brevity of words 
he left the churchyard. • # 

The grander people of the village were on their way to service. 
John loitered till they had parsed, and then kept on till ho reached 
a small detached cottage, much dilapidated and neglected ; the 
thick scarlet -berried py : acanthus sweeping massively a^pund it 
from porch to chimney tops, scarcely hiding bGjpl rents in the 
mouldy thatch, and loner want of paint upon the casement frame* 
and ledges. Yet the fair-sized garden stretching mi one side tho 
house', as on tho other was a yml ami two or three ruinous out- 
buildings, separated from the villas street by a low wooden 
paling, had been apparently long tended with care, for even with 
the thick bnmv upon it, the smooth-kept turf peeped out fiere and 
there, and tho laiftustinus bent to it with their tiifta of bloB3ora. 
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All looked bo desolate that at first John stood irresolute, as if 
afraid to knock, or, perhaps, thinking no one was within the 
house ; when tho village postwoman came through the yard on the 
other aide, and up the street. ' lie knew by this that the Doctor’s 
daughter was at home, as the woman had been to delivor a letter, 
her last but one, for, of course, though she had passed the door 
thrice before, the solitary orphan’s letter or letters coaid not be 
delivered, till the squire, the parson, and innkeeper lmd been 
previously waited upon according to their several orders of 
gentility. # 

Ho pacod up and down till he thought the letters were read, 
and then going further and turning round at last towards the door, 
ho looked in at a easement, and tlion stopped abruptly, lie was 
touched with pity for the unutterable desolation before him. 
Tho fire was dying out in the wide old kitchen fire-place ;• tlio 
poor old Doctor s last-smoked pipe lay still reared against the hob ; 
his coat upon bis empty chaFr ; boxes and papers and medicine 
bottles strewn about ; the eight-day clock and mahogany dining- 
table drawn away from the wall ; and in the midst, in her poor 
mourning, dressed as if for church, though her bonnet lay at her 
feet, sat tho dead man's only child. Some open lottcrs were in 
her hand, but Bhc neither looked at them nor htov John at the 
easoment, f<Jr her head was bent down, and the heavy tears fell 
thick upon her sable dross. 

John did not knock, but went in gently; and after speaking, 
sat down. 

“ I am sorry to find you so desolate, Miss Eleanor/* he said. 
u I hoped good friends, kind friends, were with you in thjs sad 
time/' * 4 

u I have none, John," she replied, with that bitter calmness 
that conies of despair. “ I have none, I have none, this hour has 
taught me I have none. Oh, John, how deceived was my poor 
old father/’ 1 

“What saysunc Leicestershire squire, liis brother?” asked 
John, drily. 

“ In one of these very letters come/his morning, he advises me 
to sell the household goods and surgery fixtures : and if r ihese 
will not pay the debts' and funeral expenses, he ’ll find mo up a 
pound or*two, perhaps, though times are very hard. ” 

“ And what, your cousin, the rector ? ” 

“ That he can do nothing, os he has been Kitely painting and 
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papering tlie Psrsonago. And, morcoveV, os my father, a beggar 
himself, chose to give medicine and advice without pay to the 
poor, his religious conscience necessitates him to sny that I must 
work, and that he will, if 1 like, recommend me to his neighbour, 
Lady Crabnose, as she wants a useful and domestic companion.” 

“Go on,” said John, bitterly; and liis words were like tho 
iron of liis frame. 

“It is not worth recapitulating other insults, John, nor to 
speak of other sordid natures that have been here to possess and 
purloin, as this room will show. The sorrow of the hour is enough 
without, Not that I fear labour, John, hut the hcartlessncss of 
the wSrld, at this hour, sickens me and hows me to tho dust.'’ 

“ Not the world, but the convention of it, Miss Eleanor.” 

“It matters not which it is, John Ironshaft, I am utterly 
destitute and alone : not in tho selfish sense only, hut that of 
human sympathy.” And the orphan buried her face in her hands 
to hide her unutterable anguish. 

John waited a bit till the girl was calmer. “ Now, look me 
in tbc face, Eleanor,” he said in a voice that Rung out each 
word as slow and measured as a bell, “ and know I speak 
the truth, and that honestly. You see what a false and 
hollow thing thiif gentility is ; wlmt a vile bond upon % the gane, 
nature has put in us. Now look at me steadily, Eleanor : in 
seven plain Saxon words — Will you take me for your husband ? ” 

The girl looked up 5 the crimson blood had mantled to her hair. 

“ l)o not think, Nfjll,” John went on as bravely as before, 
“ that by this I wish Jo take advantago of your situation. In 
prosperity I should have asked thi^ plain question, only in prouder 
words. Now, I come to you in your hour of desolation, with all 
a man’s sympathy and tenderness, to ask, if you can set o#ido 
this hollow convention that tramples on your father's grave, and 
insults his child, to take this strong arm to labour for«and defend 
you— this heart to love you tenderly os you deserve ? ” # 

“ The dear old man, John, always said your heart was as noble 
as your mind.” 

“ Wc *11 let that pass, Nell, though it wa=. he who fijst roused a 
sluggisA intellect and iron will. But with regard to what I offer, 
do not, because I como to you in this hour, think it, plain fore- 
man of a Staffordshire forge as I am, a cheap thing. 1 wowld not 
at this minute mnkj it to a duchess nor to any other living 
woman than yourself, for I am as proud as a god of my might of 
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labour* • NW for you as a toy, small delicate creature as you are, 
do 1 ask this but that I believe you would soften my bard nature, 
lovingly assist my stilrn ami unalterable right of w ill and inde- 
pendence. keep around me that frugality and decency which are 
necessary to a man like mo, unci by your better education, com- 
prehend much of me that mauy cannot ; and, what might be best, 
Nell, never let a principle of mine waver or bo quailed by other, 
l'or these I will m/fke no promises ; they w 0 ui 4 .be as bribes. — 
Say, therefore, plain yes or no.” 

44 John,” and the givl’s voice faltered very much—** with rela- ' 
turns such as belong to me, there was & time when I should have 
taken this offer oa an insult, and treated it with scorn. Hu* not 
now, John ; not either, think, because 1 am poor and desolate, but 
because I can comprehend bow noble and how truly great you are. 
Take my hand, John IrotishAft, lam thine," She held forth licr 
right hand, hut covered her face with tho other. 

John rose and eamc steadily across the floor ; he covered the little 
hand so much with bis broad grasp that it was lost to view, and 
every fibre in bis iron frame shook. 44 Thank you, Nell, thank you ; 
you are a brave little woman, as 1 believed you. And this shall 
be our only covenant, Nell, though I could embrace you with my 
wlmjo soub but not till you are mine. No thought, at such a 
moment, shall do the old man’s spirit an injustice. And now 
about the marriage." 

“ Oh, John, a long while hence,* * 

44 Next Sunday, Nell.” She started and looked up into his face. 

“ Next Sunday, or not at all. You liavAno protector, you arc 
alone, you Vo desolate : you have debts about you, you lu\ve rela- 
tions whose very natures will force them to eoreo to wound and to 
insult, fan this bo and 1 know it ? N->; will your grief be 

less touching for hating a participator ; • »r will your father lie 
less peacefully in liis'grave for Ids child’s protection.” 

“ Jftt what will people say ? 11 

“ What thCv like; I shell be as scornful as careless; as the 
coming time will teach us to be, whenever we do or have done a 
justice. Now, you ’ll be ready by lmlf-pnst seven o’clock next 
Sunday morning, and I sliull come with license for this fehurch. 
Tell the people coining, that the debts will be paid this day week : 
and new, make yourself happy. Take these two sovereigns for 
your present need, for which I ’ll take your father's old Greek 
Lexicon ; and with this you can receive them honourably, Nell. 
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Now I shall go and break the matter fo the- good old Nicholses, 
who perhaps will lot us shore their Sunday dinner. And in 
your expectations, Nell, look for no move than a plain working 
man’s home, and you’ll not he disappointed.” 

He kuew tin* girl’s noble nature too well to make her reiterate 
a promise. lie pressed her hand again, and the money into it, 
took the po8r tattered Lexicon from a little hunting /hclf beside the 
fire-place, and whistling to his dog, departed. 

; The church service was begun and ended : the sun stole out upon 
the wintry noon ; aftemoou had come, and yet tlm neighbours 
founcDNcll upon the self-same scat where John had left her. 

Arrangements were made, with the parish clerk that very day, 
who, proud of what was intrusted to him, kept the secret pretty 
well, it only oozing out to his wife and a choice neighbour or two; 
so thfls kept, tho village people, who knew what sort of relations 
the Doctor’s had been, wondered who jt couhl be that was to pay 
the debts, ami this wonder afforded a week’s gossip to the village 
alehouse. 

The Nicholses' small homestead joined the churchyard, and 
thither, at the closing hour of Saturday afternoon, Nell went. 
They were poor but noble creatures, and knowing much nbout 
John Iroii'Jiaft, were glad thut the girl, setting aside % all Jbvncr 
notions, bad accepted such a man. They therefore mado what 
preparations for the marriage their means allowed. 

The snow had molted through the week, and the sun on this 
December morning liyin tied brightly over tho thatched church, 
and made tile cock upon the vane-lop look bright and golden, and 
peeped in at windows and fclUvarrgly un the long-aged altar stones, 
and laid a young fresh face upon the mouldering velvet cushion on 
the pulpit ledge, and broadened out tho hem of every angels 
garment on the oriel panes, and coming straight from thence, 
widened forth into golden pathways to the graves of the forgotten 
dead, and glancing on the holly hedge-row peeped down beneath, 
and made still mure green, bright tufts of moss hou^oTl daintily from 
•winter, and going yet onward to the solitary showed there tho 
new-wrought head-stone, and Justly, m. from thence |taycd like a 
welcoming ’ ho-t beside the liomc&toiJ gyden-gate, and only 
climbed from thence upon the cottage .1 witch, to lie like a happy 
thought around the window- of the bride. • 

Johu was through that garden-gate betimes, ami soon came 
back again with the little trembling creature, still in her mourning 
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garments, and with head bent down, weeping bitterly. For more 
thnn sorrow for her father was it ? If it was, and she did John 
ironslmft injustice by the merest fraction, for ever did it pass 
away when, John touching her band, she looked and beheld the 
load-stone and the new- turfed grave. For ever did the last relic 
of false pride depart ; and, kneeling down upon the turf, she n^ked 
a blessing on this true and noble man. Then she ro^h and took 
John's arm, firmly, proudly, and looking up into 'bis face with a 
<h k t»p meaning promise in her eyes, though words uttered it not,/* 
went briskly onward vith him to the church, the sun going 
before* and broadening out a path to the very altar- done. 

Jfc being only a black -handed forgemau that took a wile, the 
parson did not hurry over his breakfast or Sunday’s newspaper, 
hut getting on his cassock proceeded to work somewhere about 
half-past ton o’clock. Looking upon the girl as an evil doer for 
thus mingling the funeral aiyl marriage meats together, his words 
were very curt, and wiry, which noticing, the clerk copied as near as 
possible. But John did not caw; a hit ; his 4 * yes” rang out like 
a stroke from his own forgo hammer, and Nell’s was as true, 
though not so stem and loud. It being thus late, the news by this 
timo had spread about the village like wildfire, and people had 
corns into ^heir pews, and chaw-bacons gaped in'at the windows, 
and some stood in groups in the churchyard, and whispered and 
said “ Pride had had a fall,” and that it had been .said both up at 
Parsonage and Hall, that the 44 Doctor’s Latin and Greek and 
beggary had como to something in the daughter.” But not a whit 
eared John ; he had got Nell, and he marched into the vestry like 
a sea-king in battle, and signed fbc book. 

M Good day, my girl,” said the parson, when this was done ; 

" I 'in sorry for you ! ” and lifting up his cas <*ck, he was about 
to leave. 

44 ^t^p, sir,” spoke John. 14 Do you pity, — you who are the 
minister of One who taught the great doctrines of love and 
humility to man and woman ? Do you pity because an honest man 
starts up to protect a forsaken woman ' Do you pity because I shield • 
a truthful najure from the arrogance of pride and wealth ? Do you 
pby one hitherto scorned by you ? Do you pity because lianestlabour 
will give honest bread: Do you pity because I lift up the desolate 
living from the desolate dead ? If so, pity on, and see for once a 
woman true to nature — mot to mere coat -colour, or height of 
d'vdjiitf-house. Millions perish in disease and celibacy for want 
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of this same truth. But not so in thfc time to come* Man to 
woman, right to labour, truth to truth, God to Goil — these are ihc 
sums.'' Ami thus saying, John Ironshaft,'* almost carrying his 
little wife, departed. 

There was a magnificent goose, and a great plum-pudding # aud 
a damson tart, and a prime custard, all piping hot, on the table, 
as the Church-hell went one. Divers gossips hadjbeen in through 
the morning tn.peop and pry, and retail divers kindly inuendoes 
fresh from the Ilall, hut these wore nothing to that winch camo 
' with the goose. That sacred bird was lordly on the table when 
a horse was hoard to oft ter the yard, some one alighted, and 
wnlKfRJg in unceremoniously, showed it to ho the “ tender cousin," 
who had recommended poverty to Lady Crnhnoso, Having already 
lunched at the Hall, he looked with contempt at tho sacred bird, 
ami fhen sat down. 

“I’m not going to stop,” lie said, as 'Nell approached him; 
“ I am only come to tell you, girl, \>f my unutterable pity for 
your low taste, for your black ingratitude, for your disregard of 
human tie*, and to tell you that every genteel relation of your 
father's has washed hands of you. And, to lot you know it as a 
punishment, Lady Crabnosc had obligingly accepted your services. 
Yes, eight pourifb a-year, tea and sugar, and only your lady # two 

parrots, throe eats, and one dog, to attend to, and 

“Eleanor Ironshnft,” spoke John, very coolly, “this is your 
wedding day, and the goose is getting cold, love ; sit down." 

The gentlemanly cousin w'as irritated, lie turned upon his heel, 
but stopped. at the doy, “ There, recollect, I ’ll not even pay one 
of your .father s debts ; " and«w'ith # thi^iiidignant burst of eloquence 
he left. * • # 

The mean and bragging heart mcaut to pay them not, Nell 
knew; she turned her brimming eyes upon her husband^ and found 
comfort then 1 . * • 

Joy, softened down by sorrow' for the dead, and deeper Tor the 
very calm this sorrow brought, came as the day dAdincd. After 
# a pleasant tea beside tin* blazing fire, Nell, carefully wrapped up 
by John, set forth with hun,*on her way to his house. On the 
very threshold of the homestead, as tho\ bid the Nicholses good-bye, 
John said again, “ Only for a plain lionv, Nell;" but the Nicholses 
smiled, saying they were sure she would be happy. • 

It was seven o’clock, and the night bright and frosty. A 
walk of eight or nine milc3 seemed not long, with a t »ad as smooth 
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an(l nfc hard a bowiirtg-green, the holly hedge* castim: tall 
shadows, like green alcove 4 *, upon the sheeny, silver-lighted road- 
Miiv, and the woodlands closing it in sometimes, and making it 
like n forest path. At length only a hollow lay between them and 
the wold, when John, instead of going on, turned down a deep 
hedged lane, 

“ A nearer .way to our home, John, I suppose ? ’Whaid Nell ; 
“and see, there \s a dancing light, -a iorg^hearth, do you 
call it?” ^ ^ 

“ It is a health,” added John, and that was all As they fijotJ 
nearer, Nell could see that it >va.s the^light in the window' of ft 
substantial cottage, deep set in a country garden, withl^nvill 
croft and orchard, ami the woodland* bending round it. To Noll’s 
surprise, John pushed aside the garden-gate, then the stout cottage 
door, and showed a well-furbished kitchen, u glowing lire, if small 
round suppci -table, neatly set, (he dear old rat from home, her 
father’s pet, hacking on flu; hearth-rug, his chair, his favourite 
clock, and many other things. John saw' the speaking face up- 
raised to his, and said 

“Thy home, Nell, truly thine. The best 1 have for thee ; hut 
within it, we may hi* happy.” 

V Mucl^, much greater than I expected. John, thank you. 
Dearest, thank vou and Nell clung about him, weeping with 
dear joy. 

A peasant woman, from ft cottage at some little distance, having 
.superintended the lire, and set the supper Jahlo- -for the good old 
housekeeper hml returned across the wold some hours* before — now 
retired, and John, taking, off Nellis clout: and bonnet, ppened a 
door within this kitchen, an/ the little, trembling, TUtonished 
creature saw before her :i small parlour, ver* uimly decked ; her 
father’s few and treasured book**, in a sm .1 ipiaint recess beside 
the summer lattice, liis old thimlxd instrument-case, his gloves, 
his jfpectaclet*, upon a little woik-talde : her plants upon tho ' 
window-seat. 4 and her own old bow-pot of mb scented lavender 1 
and summer leaves, upon a little iron bracket John had wrought 
with swarthy hand. • 

•* <*h Jofm,” spoko the little wife, whilst John’s swart arm like 
a tendril crept round the little neck, “you have indeed won. You 
know “my veneration and my lovo for one old man, and your 
acknowledgment of this, binds us by tho dearest marriage that 
earth knows.” * 
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“ I knew this, Noll, swart savage as I am. -Mure truthfully, ami 
more divinely, than boohs, great .Nature teaches, ami in the roar 
anil swelter of the forge-blast, a mighty music can he heard, ns 
much shaping itself to tenderness as expressing the sternest will 
that justice, in thrsc unjust times, doth wait for. lint now to 
supper, little biide ; ami after it, the greatest secret of my life.” 

“ Once •morn, John, let me thank you. Nor. do I, nor can I 
think, John, tins marriage of ours a desecration of the dead. 1 ’ 

“ IL* that said that know** nothing of that winch he preaches; 
■Only of a mere rule of words, taught him by ndli go superiors, not 
of the great life spiritual, which interpretate- it -elf to (‘very truo 
fltafT?* According to such, it is religion to turn forth an ophau in 
the winter season, to plunder, to claim rights, to s< t apart hv rule 
the marriage and the funeral meat- : hut irrcligiun to protect the 
defenceless, to roar a home, to make a festival like nature, of morn- 
ing sun and sky after the lapse of hjr night stars, and through 
our regard to the living spintually preserve the dead. But a 
change is coining ; and Time U calling forth its prophets and its 
teachers. M 

After the pleasant supper w'ns over, Nell, like a true little 
housewife as she was, cleared awn\, looking into the various small 
closets and cornf* niences as she did so, nnd turning rougd to J>ohn 
every two minutes to ask some question, or tel! some new surprise ; 
and after this she snuffed the candle, and brought John his pipe. 
As soon as this was ‘fairly alight, John went up stairs, and bring- 
ing dow'n a small soyty-looking box, placed it on the table. It 
was fastened by a ruye hasp and padlock, which John unlocked, 
and raising the lid, showed Nell **Oiuo dozen quires of foolscap 
paper, closely written over. It w&s not vory delicate manuscript ; 
some paper was white, and some was blue, and on the earlier 
written portion, where every letter was as straight no^as*tall as 
a*pothook, large Black thumb marks lay about like i -lands. 

“Thee must not look too nicely on this. little wife, spoke 
John ; “the black mutter- not, if behind it be a true thought. 

• But much of tBi-. was written on the hearth, in the swelter of the 
night heat, when every ten minutes tin hmince-nmyr had to be 
fed. fThU- before, of course, I was eithei •yrlookcr or foreman. 
Av, hero it i». This very fourth leaf was the one your father 
found me upon the night w*e made acquaintance. God bfess his 
noble heart, Nell: for many a night after that b- eamo and 
cheered me on, aim pointed the way, and helped to tame down uny 
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aa ild And c Tvago nature \ till by and l»v it became a habit with 
him, little wife, to say, \\ lien asking for this box, ‘ Now, 

John, the great thoughts from behind the bellows,’ ami so on, till 
h af to loaf was added, and he growing confidential, began to talk 
of you.” 

“Of me?” asked Nell. 

“Of you, M\eet wife. Of your tenderness, and# truth, and 
nature. Of how von were just fitted to soften jjown such a stal- 
wait savage, lmt that you having 4 genteel notions* — and he always 
laughed hugely here, Nell, — he ditl not like to pain you by oppos- 
ing them, nor broach any subject tluU*m the end might take you 
from his side.” *** * 

“ Why not tell me this before, John '? ” 

“ No, Nell, it comes kindlier now, when your choice of m 

has been made under other circumstance* Before, thi« wi« 
impressed thiough me might have looked as a bribe. Now it i 
otherwise. Nor of this even would T speak and John laid hi 

hand upon the ho\, “ though it w'ould liavc pleaded much foi me, 

sweet wife, perhaps.” 

“ It would, indeed, John ; and shown mo what is quite the truth, 
that /, not you, are honoured by this matter.” 

“ Tut, Nell, not a bit of that ; a man can t to” whether his own 
sparks arc destined to fly high or not, though it is something when 
he forges iron words, and has the courage to put them forth like 
the handwriting on the wall.** 

“ And you have, John, 1 know.” 

“ You’re right, pretty wife, though I fear mo this gingerbread 
r /Mias yet to go on awhile^ witlj its pap-boat and spoon ; but w* ’ll 
sec. As soon ns our honey-moon is over, l ;, t!e bride; you shall 
put a couple of clean shirts into my po k» t, and, like Par-on 
Adam-. I 'll set forth to London, with Such metal as lies within 
here ! ” ^ 

i * * * * # 

The first any of February, 18*0, after two days’ weary per- 
ambulation between Tomplo-bar and Bishopsgate-street, John Iron- 
shaft, on the third morning after *his arrival in London, set foitli 
to Mr. Proof's, the ^great West -end publisher, with ungloved Bwart 
hands, a fustian coat, hobnailed shoes, a blackthorn stick, and his 
“ CoitE of N.vrrRAi. Justice,” tied in a bandana pockct-handkor- 
chiof. City publishers had looked askance upon metal from the 
forge, but they bad told J ohn that Mr. Proox would publish any- 
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tiling ; so to this Mecamas lie set forth. Finding his way with 
difficulty, it was midday before the Staffordshire forgeman arrived 
in the fashionable street wherein the great bookseller dwelt. Six 
or seven carriages wore drawn uj> before the door, and as many 
footmen lounged round the area rails, or in the vestibule of the 
house. Passing these, John was about to enter a sort of office, 
wherein wgre stationed two or three clerks, when be was pounced 
upon by an adroit flunkey, and ushered into <i sflrt of wide hall, 
from which led "it broad %tone staircase. Without taking lieod of 
. the questions addressed to him, this said gentleman of plain blue- 
^ coat livery disappeared, u«t, however, without having well surveyed 
c , hoots, hands, and bandana handkerchief, leaving the 
author to walk, or sit, or stand, as best suited his humour. As 
John was not of the initaldc genus of authors, except when fairly 
roused, lie sat J jwii on one of the long benches, and calmly waited 
the leisure of the great king of literature. But very curious car- 
riages rolled up and drove avray ; gentlemen, with highly polished 
hoots, and glossy hats and coats, went up and down this staircase 
as if on easy business ; and more than all, ladies, old and young, 
flouted by in lieh silk and satin, aud were always ushered down 
again to the very lust step by an excessively smiling gentleman, 
who alertly ^appeared ; the clocks went on, and still John 
Irou^haft sat there unheeded. At last, pretty fairly moused? ho 
mounted the staircase and rapped lustily at the first door. This 
w’as opened by a decent-looking man with a pen behind his car, to 
whom John stated his business and the delay, and who very civilly 
begged the swart forgciunn to step iuto his office. Just as John 
was about to do so, a •neighbouring door opened, apd the Before - 
mentioned polite gentleman f:auic*for£h, bowing out a tall, bony, 
but very richly-dressed lady of forty or thereabouts. 

" Yes, yes,** spoke the polite gentleman, quite loud enqggh for 
John to hear, "your last novel went off extremely well* As your 
* lady si) ip truly observes, the aristocratic pen can uldnc gyo the 
graceful touch of finish. The ‘herd 1 are too gr,gs.-, too rough, 
have too much ahrutissetftvt't, Chucun d yout>" amt the polite 
•gentleman here shrugged his shoulders ; mmcnsely. 

<4 And the, the siffiperod he- ladyship. • 

" irtost certainly,” continued the p ». it* gentleman, “your 
ladyship’s 4 Coquette Betrothed * shall not be later than the 20ih ; 
and Mr, Proof positively says May, for your ‘Fat* of a Fan/ 
NO. XXXV.—VOLgrfri. h II 
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Good flay. Allow me, allow mo/’ Aud her ladyship passed on 
in Lyons satin and (jlenon velvet. 

Verily, verily man* of iron, both of labour and of soul, you had 
said “ Ago of gingerbread and pap -spoon s ! " and you might have 
added, of national debt, paper-money, funds, pension-list, and 
flashy novels into the bargain. The latter, like mushrooms, could 
only he nourished by a hot-bed like the first. # 

“ Now, will joti <3iop this way?” and the civil official ushered 
the swart giant into the very presence of*Mr. Prcfdf himself, who, 
respectable and grave, Hat writing at a library table. lie looked _ 
at the velveteen coat, “the bandana handkerchief, the unglovedj 
hands, and then said, “ Well, my man/ 1 t ^ 

John began to untie the bundle, and meanwhile to state his 
business. 

“ Indeed ! ah ! Well ! I never look at MSS. in the first instance. 
You should have left yours in the office.” 

But John drew a chair, oat down, aud went to business about 
the hook with imperturbable gravity, to which business Mr. Proof 
listened in perfect silence, for some minutes, with closed eyes and 
nodding head, and then rung a small bell upon the table, nt which 
an adjoining door opened, and the polite gentleman entered. 

“ Mr. Snapp,” sjKjko Mr. Proof, coolly, “ just hear what this 
person wsJnts. I can ’t understand him, and I have an important 
business-letter in hand, to Mr, Beaufort Montague, a third edition 
of bin * Warlike Knight ’ being immediately required.” 

“ Step this way,” spoke Mr. Snapp, to Jolm, peremptorily, and 
untheut a bow. “ Such business ns yom have can bo settled 
by me.” « 

** It can't,” said John, “for I don’t carry : mgerbrend and 
so, re-tying hi» bundle with the same imports buble gravity, he put 
on hiftjmt. ami walked coolly to the door. Here he turned, and 
looked htftA at Mr. proof. 

“ The times are coming, rir, when man to man will speak 
civilly, whatever niav be th'» colon** of his hands or coat. Ay, 
and a hook he read, without being written upon hot-pressed paper, 
or without euro whether a carriage or handkerchief brings it.* 
Good day.”“ And John was gone." 

The second nightraftcr this, John’s long walk wasendtfcl, and 
he turned into tho hedge-girt lane wherein his cottage lay. Nell's 
listening ear recognised, in a minute, his iron tramp, aud there, 
upon tho threshold, she stood to receive him. ^ 
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“ Now,” said John, heartily, after his first huge hug was over, 
“ put by this box, little wife, and let mo Imre some supper and a 
pipe. It is, as I told you, Nell, an ago of ‘gingerbread ; never- 
theless, one wherein much good work eau bo done, as you shall sec ! ” 
* * * # * 

Time lias rolled on ns unceasingly as the furnace-maw gapes 
and hungers, as the belching flames are bright, or black, or lurid, 
or like the burning hndi, or still more snored pftlar — ns unceas- 
ingly as the ufdlten flotol pours forth into angular rigidity — as 
/ unceasingly as the roar keeps on, as the anvils ring, as tho pita 
give forth, as the roadway and the tramway are full of life — as 
uucgp^gly as labour is developing the grandeur of its resources 
nffd the spirituality of its law’s ; so that it is now full forty years, 
on this bright June day, since the “ Warlike Knight” reached Us 
third edition. That has perished -with its myriad ephemeral 
brethron. Not a figment is left of them ; not a pinch of their 
mushroom dust ! whilst all that wa a of nature is still young, 
divine, and infinite in its teachings of human love and human 
brotherhood ! And the time is come and coming for the true 
Exaltation of the Pen in its great democratic and political 
relations. Oh, glorious time ! Thank God for it ! Thank God 

forit! ... 

Across this wold, now still more covered with hugo furnaces 
and forges, troops of well -clad working men, waggoiw, gig* , 
and carnages, all popr onward to one huge building of* Cycle* 
pean labour, by its twenty lurid throats, and yet large enough 
withal to receive a gathered multitude. There are amongst this 
multitude, warpers amb weavers, dyers and dresser*, from Glasgow, 
Paisley,* Leeds, Manchester*, into- workers, plate-workers, bur- 
nishers, designers, from Sheffield, Birmingham ; dalemen, pitmen, 
woodmen, from Peon-forest ; merchants traders, shopkeepers, 
gentry, clergy, really-ennobled men of privileged amtocjfUcy ; and, 
greatest yet of all, tho great immeasurable priesthood cf tho 
popular mind, here with tin r» -t, to do service before the groat 
altar, and say All IIail to Genius and Ponmeracy, as mighty and 
^ia infinite as the Cyclopean blast that taught it, and revealed 
itself unto itself by Nature faulting the g^oivlevr of Nature! 

It iff tho trhini of the man, John Ironsh lit, to receive this depu- 
tation of his countless worshippers in the very roar of this # s wart 
power itself, that all may know what he was, what he i», and the 
mightiness of the p^rer he has ever worshipped ! 

n n 2 
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In this building, some hundred feet long, and very many broad, 
the floor sanded, and on one hide the sweltering furnaces (llioueh 
on this great day of festival comparatively idle) a platform i- 
raised ; and on this, when tho multitude are fairly wedged round, 
spare scarcely left for many enthusiastic speakers, is seen John 
lronshaft, giant-limbed, but grey -haired, and somewhat dccivp.t, 
from his untiring laV>ur of body and mind, — for he,, has dmn* 
Clod’s work will! bofli, and tliat manfully ; for, though possessor of 
where, he stands, and of streets of houses, he has been, more or 
less, a swart worker t(£ the present hour, and but a lendci in the 'i 
great army that nobly and daily servos by*thc o^ential and prima wd 
condition of nature. Yes ; though possessor of this homaiw^h 
substance, he has not SQt himself apart as a capitalist, but has 
distributed it through high and well-paid wages - -through untiling 
service in Parliament and Pomocrutic Leagues — through patriot- 
ism to his country; not asking percentage for this thousand hm\ 
nor security for the thou&md there — through lectures, through 
schools, through better-regulated dwellings — through being a 
brother to his brother men ; and yet heal, and yet truest, through 
genuine sen ice by an iron pen ; and by and through these tlnngs 
developing two of the great truths of the “ Coming Reformation 
Tint the individual constitutes his country, and fan have no true 
intercuts ‘apart from it; and that polities can be no more separated 
from a genuine literature than truth from truth. There fire, the 

highest order of intellect is vceessurihi the .priesthood, niis*t fated 
to teach the sublime and ever-aJrtnichtg doctrines of onward Time ' 

After some speaking, the multitude listening eagerly, ami John 
lronshaft standing forth with seven young And stalwart men— the 
sons of that small Nell — agrobp of workingmen < ome. forward, 
and reverently uncovering something they bri'iir, show neither 
gold v.uY silver, but four or five folio volumes, magnificently hound 
in \oHam,^ie cover 'edges decorated with filagree of light bronze 
wurk£ Some one, priest hints- p, thm opens the cover of one 
volume, ami- all behold, magnitieenth printed on the fly-leaf. 

* 4 The Works of John lronshaft, the Priest of the New Age, and 
the Humanities of Nature. Printed and Presented by the Work - 0 
ing Classes ‘'of his Country.” 

John takes the volume, and, giant-nerved even as lie is, in (hi? 
his seventieth year, his voice falters like a sobbing child’s. 

“ This festival was, as I had hoped, men and brothers, more 
dedicated to the honour of our new and most munificent democratic 
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literature, than personally to me ns one of i(s assistant servants; 
otherwise I should have declined the apparent egotism of receiving 
sueh a gift before such an assembly. hut, tlmukiiig you heartily 
for this touching and almost sublime evidence of your personal 
devotion to me, I thank you more for your recognition of great 
pi inciples—lhr this strong evidence that I \jav»; spoken truth, and 
you have received it as such. As I have ofecti'toM you in our 
Taxation and Vuiversu^ SutFrago Leagues, there was n dav when 
tie' merest ephemeral tradi, so it applauded or disseminated con- 
ventional 01 uristocrntical opinions, v\as eagerly reeciml. Few or 
ii^yg ^ the ^hmt brood of truths were allowed to heave themselves 
up i i oiii the depths of the People.; and mostly, when condescend* 
im-ly addressed, it was no more than to pander to their grossest 
and worst ignorance. That day is passed ; and literature, 
on.-e debased to us, is, nud will be, exalted bit us. Wo shall absorb 
the fti istocratic (dements, and receive oil into that grand sovereignty 
of democracy which i c fuses no truth. VVe arc beginning, ami we 
shall ultimately hear most marvellous and original mu.de, from the 
roar of the furnace, from the flying of the shuttle, from the stroke 
of the hammer* and the spade and the axe ; w r e shall know that 
from darkness i^e divinest lights have to shine.” 

44 John Ironshaft, in you wa see this spiritual light, hiufdred 
voices cry. 

%l Xo, no ; a man may do good work, my friends, without being 
a prophet. All T want to persuade you is, of the wonderful 
poetry that lies hidden in the common human heart, and how, like 
the molten Mream before vonr sight this moment, it may ho moulded 
at will-M>y bad teachers anfl bad poetical institutions into evil — 
by fearless prophets, who count the signs of Time, into all the 
grandeur and progress that Time requires. Thus, u ithoyjjk'ing, 
ns 1 have said, tlii# prophet, J have now thrqpgh fifty y ears of my 
life endeavoured to speak and act as a man. The rwu r yo^ hoar, 
taught me the absoluteness »»f tins manhood ; I bjpird it ask for 
justice ; I heard it delicately whisper truth ; J heard It say tilings 
of human brotherhood and mercy made arrive ; I heard it say, 
Political Injustice exists, and they that In nr my voic^ poured from 
the Shul of Labour must convert this ini* Justice. Thus 1 have 
worked against taxation, gold monopoly, and for suffrage and 
ad vanced education. And 1 thank God I have worked. I thank 
God I have work c^. with swart hand and giant arm. 1 thank God 

that what now lies here magnificent in vellum, was bred behind 

* 
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those hollows in soot ami darkness. From such darkness Jot 
diviner light than mmc yet shine. And yot, forgive me here for 
being egotistical ; this darkness might have never shown true light, 
but for one that became mine — the mother of these sons. She it 
•was that softened my rude nature, and led me to the service I 
have done ; and evoiudocs still, though the summer flgwors wave 
over her, my friends, and in winter time the holly leaves. 

The world knows the love-story that ^vo know ; and many a 
pilgrimage has been made, this very summer’s morn, to the lonely > 
grav© and the first home of that nolle love. Many here look 
down to button-hole in coat and waistcoat at the touchi|»^mi^n 
thoro carried, of a true woman, and a noble man, whose history has 
become the world’s. John Ironshaft knows this, and sees this. 
Wore touching than all the rest is the strong evidence that h^livcs 
in the popular heart ! lie or she who lives there has some hope of 
immortality ! « 

There is much to say ; but John can sny no more. Others now 
come forward and speak of his great life, its acta, and service ; 
and one concludes his speech thus, with a quotation from a pen that 
has spread truth throughout the world : u Not tmt of those, on 
whom systems of education have exhausted their culture, comes 
the nolpfcl giant to destroy the old or to build the new; but 
out of imhandselled savage nature, out of terrible Druids and 
Bor&crlrirs, came at last Alfred and Shak spear©/’ 

John Ironshaft is as grand as Alfred was ; and time has yet to 
allow whether nature was in him as great sfc Shakspearc ; but at 
least we here learn that the time is come for the Exaltation ov 
the Pen, ' - 




The Bachllou of the A uunt. By tie Author of the * Falcon Family , w 
1 \ol. post 8vo. Chapman & Hall. 

A Warning to Wives. By the Author of “ Cousin Geoffry/ 8 vote. 

• post 8vo. T, C. Newby. * 

Jane Ef re ; an Autobiography. Edited by Currer Bell 8 vote, post 8vo. 
Smith, Elder, A Co. 

If anything were wanting to show the futiUjy of criticism, the 
continuous crop of novels would suffice. They are chopped up in 
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daily, weekly, monthly, and quart*! ly pufdicathms, yet, like docks in a 
fiel f, or ■unfortunate eels> in a fiying-pan, they retain their vitality, — a 
vitality, let us hope, at least as regard* the eel.*-’, more nnwrnlar than 
sensitive. Complex a* the nature of human affairs is. and multitudi- 
nous ns the phases of human ldt\ they have had oppm (unity of being 
shown in all their striking features in these voluminous productions. 
But then, ^hese writers do not con hue themselves t>» human nature as 
it is, nor even to what it might or should be ; 0^ nuy tin n ingredient* 
with the incongruity, hutyiut with the harmonious result, of the kalei- 
doscope. Novels, we fear, like the ladies, areoi ding to l>i. Johnson’s 
informant {ride Boswell), were made to please, ami therefore claim to 
he exempt from any othrt test than that which shall apply to this 
Lfjpb Making tmrsehos tin* test, we pronounce them all signal 
foil urcs ; for whether they aim a* the philosophical, the scientific, the 
social, the exciting, the sentimental, ot the tannic, they weary one with 
the same formula, bore one with the? same phrases, and outrage one 
willf their indents uclihlc sclf-coniplaccncy and impost men t pry mg into 
human nature, blunting the edge of our susceptibilities by crawling 
over every circumstance of existence, aful smearing with then Klimy 
descriptions the bright face of nature itself. There have been men— 
pei haps we ourselves, m the fond impertinence of youthful unthu- 
si asm, may have done m — who declare that though “sitting at the fire- 
side, we might, climb the mountain or delve mfo the nmut, might 
traverse the enamelled plain/’ &c, &c — il View the pyramids in all 
their hoary majdM.v, or to w'alk through the street* of ancient Rqrms,” 
&c. &c.— “ Comprehend life and human character in n)l%s variety, 
without running the risks of temptation/’ &c. &<\ But ‘this is all 
humbug- we can use.no other term— and arises from the same motive 
that provides a perfect substitute for silver. There is nothing can be 
a substitute for the- *»&1 thing ; and the man wlm heaps up albata 
literature is as poor a^he who heaps up albata plate. After all, it in 
not like its original. The lift* of f novels, however well drawn, is not 
the life bf nature ; and ill drawn, * is a poor, greasy, poverty-stricken 
looking thing— not so good a* iron. because it is continually presenting 
to the mind the superior arlic 7 " <*.• 

Whither, then, tends this diatribe against novels 1 Should fiction 
he obliterated from our literature i No; we do not $ so for with 
Plato. Good fiction is a goo i familiar creatine ; hut tne waJny flood 
that is continually pouring on the town, and. alas ! country, is detestable. 
Would that the huiwance could l>e abated. K is a sad characteristic of 
the age that it luws no modesty j no approach to self-knowledge. Every 
one j^ho has been through Lindby Murray’s grammar, (find, alas ! many 
who have not, think themselves entitled to perpetrate u novel or a 
tragedy. Every one heated with a disordered fancy no longer 
satisfied with reading, but must attempt to write a remanSe. Ami, 
unfortunately, failure begets failure; for the question is no longer * 
tested by high models, but is, whether the writer cannot do something 
quite as good as •something that is very bad. On no other principle 
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can wo account for thV multitude of bad novels daily issued. Theie 
arc undoubtedly infinite degrees from good, tolerable, bad, to unendur- 
able. And if they wine not bo numerous, we could afford to weigh 
wi ih scruples, and forbear to wauls the mediocre. As it is, they will 
all hoou be confounded togethei, and lbi« pmtion of literature lull into 
the contempt it was held in be foie Scott, and those he incited raised it 
into estimation, The Elizabethan drama lasted in its pinny but about 
fifty years; but **lie *?oree volume novel will scarcely reach such an 
age, reckoning even from 1WH». Tim historical nJvel has already 
ceased, and the romantic is fast follow ing it. How long our drawing- . 
looms and kitchens will supply scenes and tnusactions i« mams to he - 
proveil; hut judging hum the reiteiation oT the same chararb i>, and 
almost the same language, wo should imagine not \«*iv long; « 
events, they would he confined to that mdiscri mi noting class who 
receive fiction, not as an exponent of human nature, but as a veritable 
truth itself. These “ swvllipg spirits'’ \m11 always loqune some 
exciting pabulum fur their fiercely-burning souls; but, however nuinei- 
ouh, will never be able to give a character to, m sustain such writings 
as, a genuine class ol hteruturb. 

The three works at the head of our article have fallen on evil limes ; 
had they come earlier mto the field they would have commanded some 
attention, more especially the first and the last. 

“ The llachelor of the Albany ” is a work of great gretensions, being 
written with a satirical object, and very mcicilesJly attacking all 
ruaf few that seem objectionable to the author. Not that this is done in 
an tll-nnSflied spirit, though with a sell -complacency of stylo, that, 
makes on’e doubt if the writer may not be as vulnerable as the numer- 
ous objects of his attacks. The book seems to be w ritten in a pationis- 
iug tone, and with a ftn Oracle stylo, that makes it, though exceedingly 
clover, somewhat offensive. Oouhtlcss the authm is one who lias 
read and observed much, and even thought good desfl—so much, 
that he seems above his subject* He has consid; ; able potvets for 
describing social life and charaCVei, though all t ** descriptions are 
tinged with a snicnstic tone, that deprives them oi much of their force. 
The narrative is exceedingly real— curiously so ; indeed, so much so, 
that one scarcely thmks it light thtii the virtues, errors, foibles, and 
peculiarities "should be so exposed to public gaze and animadversion. 
The Spread family, particularly, must be exceedingly uncomfortable at 
being thus drawn from the warm repose of their cosy family circle, to 
be exposed to the impertinent remarks and acquaintanceship of every * 
dirty gent who can pay threepence for the loan of their history. We 
are nut quite** sure that this continual attraction of attention <0 the 
idiosyncracies of character is productive of social good. It tends either 
to lead picn to a continual watchfulness of their neighbours, and ulti- 
niatel v cither to a hardened state of indifference to nil opinion,* or to an 
endeavour to obtain a uniform manner and extm*nal conduct, which 
shall dwarf or conceal the natural inclinations, 

The u moral *' of the story is likely to be popnkft, for it is a warn- 
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ing to tnclwlors ; showing that, however they may souk in single 
blessedne** to avoid the cares and anxieties of married life, tin ) cannot 
escape the common lot. Mi . ] talker, the Bachelor of the Albany. n» 
avoiding the nuisance of sons and daughter# (as lie deems them), falls 
into the greater evil of nephews and nieces ; is carried into puiliament 
against Iris inclination ; and. after endinmg a variety of annoyances, is 
obliged ky»eek a relief in marrying a clever smart young lady. Amidst 
much clever observation and ^aicastic sketchu^ of# luiracter, tlieie is 
occasionally a ftw'-h of and ahwndify; as where Mr. Bulker is 
gravely said »<> have called loi a letuin of the nmuhei of lines <jm«ted 
from Viigil jinm the Revolution of lfiSM downwards. 'Fins is not 
satire, Imi folly. Thu pantomime joke, too, of a } 011th dressing himself 
00k 1 : ^‘kass, and alarming a whole company, is earned to an absurd 
extreme, - an imitation of *SmolIetf , \\ iihout his humour. The w liter of 
this novel, in his “ Falcon Family,” was ^0 0111 notion greatly over- 
rated . we do not deny him considerable tab ills, and all nccessaiy 
anpflu merits ; but be is hi end t*» piosaicness, ami mows things irom 
so superior a height, that I10 casts a kind of shadow of contempt on Jus 
own creations. • 

u A Warning to Whes” is by a veiy diriment kind of person <0 the 
foicgomg writer; veiy inferiuj in knowledge, powei, and wbsmalnm, 
but yei, thomdi absurdly e\tiavagant 411 the whole, moie pleasing ami 
moio sociable. J11 the “ Warning to WncF’ we ha\e mulling like 
the p* ] lucid lanfu.iga of the “ Bavheh>i of the Albany hut theic is 
an earnest impuW»\oiiess. liowcvt r fio.piemlv wrong in its dii/ j ctioj^ that 
ha* its merit. The rlwiiarttrs an* oveichaiired with the g rodent exag- 
geration ; the incidents an* hi ought about without skill or ait;' the 
villains are darkened .so as to lose tin ir resemblance to modern men 
and women ; and the satire is of that coarse nature which ineiely con- 
sists in attaching tin* vilest motives to ceiuin professions and occupa- 
tions, and «o bringingfinlo disieputo a class of employments lather 
than a *]>eeies of character. ^11 this is*vi:ry had and \eiy distressing 
to have to read ; hut there is in htvdk-w# dashing kind pi spirit, 
with a knowledge and genuine admiration of what m good and right, 
that, m some measme, make amends h»r its egregious artistic^dandors. 
The writer (a lady) evidently h*s taken Mrs, tioje as hlr model, and 
manifests ilie same defiance oi critical opinion ; the saifio shyig but 
coarse delineation of eharactci ; and the same reckless ^isiegar f of the 
means of producing an elective insult. 

u Jam* Eyre, an Autobiography, ” is super, u to either of the t wo 
previous novels, and contain# f*> much that 1 t ♦ sli and good, and so 
evid^tly reveals the experiences of a thought 1 ^ and r elective mind, 
that we almost wish to omit it from a notice, preluded by such a 
general condemnation of this specie* of liteiature. In auto- 
biography rests the chief merit of the work ; and we are ! Mdiued to 
thmk much of it veritable biography. It is evidently the work of a 
young author, thoilgh not of a very young person ; and we all know 
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that the first works of Vt iters of fiction embrace not only much of their 
experiences, hut also npich of tlsuir adventures. It has that strong and 
powerful interest which arises from truth clearly developed, and from 
that strong delineation of characteristics evidently derived immediately 
from individuals, and not the result of looking at human nature 
through “the spectacles of hooks.'* It. lias also the faults of young 
authorship. To create^, emotion in the reader is too muc^ the aim, 
especially in the litt'4p<>mun of the heroine’s careei, whole the stem 
tare ol tragedy is tin own into the extravagant contortions of melo- 
drama. It is, however, a woik of considerable merit, and if one-tenth 
of the works of fiction cental ned the power <d writing that this docs, 
we should not have thought it necessary to picture our remaihs by such 
u decided condemnation of this kind of literature, when ninsH&M'udhgB 
a class. 


The Lir r. or Pnun lbs>nr. Ahixlev. lly Thomas Medwin. 3 vols. 
[».» "t Nvo. T. C. Newby. 

“ Tivkniv-foiu yeaishave flapped since Shelley was withdrawn from 
the world, and no record of him remains save fugitive notices scattered 
about in periodicals.'’ Such is the opening sentence of Mi. Medwin’s 
hook, and .surprising it scorns, Joi of no one has there l>een more conti- 
nual talk, nor is there any one f re, slier in the memoir, than the noble 
subject of this memoii Mr. Med win also stab's tfint lie concludes 
Mrsn Shellcv “has ahandoiUHl, if she ever formed} the intention of 
oxeciUin^'this labour of love.** With these excuses, Mr. Medwin goes 
on to state his own qualifications lor the task; and certainly, if long 
mid intimate acquaintance and friendship, extending from school- 
fellowship to the latest hour of ♦Shelley’s young lifh, can form a qnalift- 
c atiou, he has it. Other qualifications, however, are necessary to fully 
uurol the actual existence of a man so gifte^mid so characterised hs 
S helley. The life of a poet is ever a perilous unde* < iking, except with 
those gentlemen who imagine, heVausc there is little to narrate of nut- 
ward adventure, that there is nothing to tell. Mr. Medwin does not 
belong to this dull and exploded Cjkks of biographers; he feels and 
knows, that f .ho life ef so exalted & genius as Shelley lira a spiritual 
fctoiv t^hat far exceeds in importance any more physical adventures. 

"NV e nave certainly not had for two hundred years an author, who, in 

short a life, and with so comparatively few works, produced such 
neat mental revolutions We perfectly remember the firat effect of 
his daiing writings, — the glow it communicated to the generous and 
unsophisticated hearty of the young, and the terror and consternation 
it spread on those who exist mentally, as well an in manners' only 
conventionally and superstitiousiy. In his own remarkably worldly 
family his enunciations must have been like the shock of an earth- 
quake : and it is only wonderful that, in their consternation, they did 
not proceed to even handier courses with him. 
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Mo are thankful to the author of this biogfnphy for renewing our 
consideration of this noble author, who has not yet had full justice 
done to lum, either as a man or a poet. A peculiar school of literature, 
impregnated with the logical dogmas of the last nge, at the best, but 
damn with faint praise, and mingle their poor laudations with 
lamentations of what they term the vagueness and dreaminess of his 
conceptions, and the want of completeness uihis poems. Those his# 
scholastic in then ideas, and more impiessr&k'ibV in their nature, 
acknowledge hrtn fully a%l fervently as a true pout ; fierhapH, with the 
exception of Wordsworth, the only one ol his contemporaries truly 
inspned with the faculty divine. He is, do us, the only writei of 
modern times who h«i^ Tepruduced, m its stieiigth as well as its 
W^’oikp, the rhythm of the Shakspeanan era. His numbers are 
swoetei, Jullei, and more \ arums m then excellence tli.m any we know’ 
of on this m. 1<’ the Kestorutnm. He, was equal in powei to that age, and 
a kindred genius; no imitative, no second-hand repioduccr of their 
idea?, forms of speech, or sounds, hut, formed hy Natuie of the same 
material', he gave breath and being to equally magnificent con- 
cept urns. • 

lint he was also great as a man,— indomitable in his expression of 
hi- own infill ; susceptible in the highest degree of all the emotions of 
our species; benevolent, and sympathetic, and bountiful as Natuie 
herself. Whattver mav he the convmtioiial hums and doctrines he 
attacked ; however he may have uttered and given -hape to the doubts 
ami tears wludf lia\e darkened alike the minds of saints and fdiilo- 
Kophers, Luther and Voltaire. Sr. Augustine and I*a JMaceNie was at 
heart truly religious, wm shipping virtue and beauty as inseparable^ and 
bending every thought to the exaltation and amelioration nt mankind. 

The present volumes were not needed to clear the fame and display 
the brightness of this viftrd man ; but they are pleasant jis memorials 
of one it is' delightful fo be minutely acquainted with As a critic, we 
do noUthink Mr. Med win vefy profound or acute . nor do oh lie quite 
penetrate to the grandeur and grr^tness of his friend a views. The 
most astonishing pioof of Shel.WV genius and goodness was his effect 
on tile wilful, powerful, but 4 - lli-h Hymn. 1 K j« acquireuftnfe were 
great, and he cultivated his genius in every manner, trailing his moral 
and spiritual nature rigidly arid even severely. The following Is the 
account of his pursuits at Oxfoid : — # 

w Shelley was au indefatigable student, frequent ly devoting to his books 
ten or twelve hours of the da), and parr of the wi/h?. The al ►sorption of his 
ideas by reading, was become in him a curious phaiomeno*. Ho took in 
sevetfor eight lines at a glance, and his mind seizeu^lie sense with a velocity 
equal to the twinkling of an eye. Often wotiM a single word cm ible him at 
once to comprehend the meaning of the sentence, His memory was prodi- 
gious. lie with the bame fidelity u&si mi luted, to use a medical term for n 
digestion, the ideas acquired by reeling and those which he derived from 
reflection or conversation. In short, he possessed tile memory of places 
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words, things mjiI figures. Not only did ho call up objects at will, but he 
ie\ivi'd ill* in in tlio mind, in tlu* hieuc Munitions, ami with the light 4 * and 
colour-* m which they had appeal cd to him at particular moments. lie collected 
not onl) the gist of the though ts^iu tho hook wherefrom they wore ta)C'ii,hut 
» U‘ii tho disposition of Ins muiI at the time. Thin, by an unheard of iacuhy 
and privilege, ho could nliao* tin progress and the whole course of his 
MMgmatiou from tho most aucuntly skeldud idea, down to its hist develop, 
mi nt, llis brain, huhitarfed Irom earliest youth to the coiuplicWled n,i elia* 
oiun of human foi^cs/dcMi from its rich structure a crowd of iidnmahle 
images, hill of leality and Irodinoss,, with wh^h it wn*f continually nur- 
tured. II" could tin on lived merlins eyes, and find *1 iihim 11 in a Mintra 
< on/w, wliero all the fentift’oH of a “coin* were n or iduccd in a form inure 
pure and perfect than they had h«'en originally pr< Mined to lus i vernal 

* i n'es.'’ m> 

We are glad of thishingmphv, as it will tend to turn attention to tho 
no)d'**.i of our lid or poets ; dealing a hiidiei 1dt.1l than tho practical 
tendency of the lime < ngruders ; and opening a store-home ul#sug- 
’'•stions, thoughts, and uttei.uioes, whence may lie wiuiight a new 
m My of mb Ho. t -i. l ami-, to ^e turned against tho conventionalities, 
mitniths, and onuag-.ous wieiigs with which modem society is 
oppugns!. 


The Sii iKsn.xni: SocikiCs Ihmis Vol, 3. .oudon :IThi Sinks peace 
f Sochty. • 

Tins *hnd volume that tho Society has printed of MiscollancoiiH 
papers is/ we think, the most out 01 taming ; and the publication of 
such a miscellany will prom more at ti active to mnnv of the matins of 
Muikspeaie and admin is of the old diama than Hhe more i luboraio 
reprints issued by the Socu ty. In this volume there are twenty-three 
different articles, all of them illustrating enher^dd hahi tv, Custom s, qt 
poetry. Some of them aie valu.iUt* as mnfirming, hv documents, the 
old usages rustemarv to the theatte, and which h? 4 ' hitherto* escaped 
the aigilancc of nut most jndustimua autii)uau«s. i he nv»t important 
ot thcNe^is a patent, issued by the Clown, gi\ing vciy extraordi- 
nary, and, infeed, unconstitutional powers, to Tylnev, the Master of 
the Hovels, to enlist, as it were, any person 4 *, singers, or others, that he 
might think advantageous for the performance of theatrical exhibitions 
beime the Court. There is also given, by the same conti dm! or, k< The 
igmal patent for tho nursery of actors and actresses in Chailes the 
becondis time.” Several ot the papers illustrate passages in Shalc- 
''p r ‘;no and th£ other <>Jd plays of the period, — and other events i^ the 
little known lives of our old poets The most interesting of these is a 
papei by Mr. Cunningham, bringing to light several events in the life 
ol X«ish, the prose sitiustand poet. Nor is it without critical mticle>, 
amongM which we may particularise Nlisa Zornlin’s papers mi Jack 
Cade, and a slid more inteiesting one on Hatulet’s conduct to Ophelia. 
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The ropnut of “K.JmmC’ and H» 1 mupbrodimV’ :»tiiibu(od-ras 1I10 
writer of the paper thinks — faLcIy to Kurins Kaumonl, is a valuable 
contribution. It is a beautiful poem. and it was desirable that it should 
he accessible to the reader in .1 correct aj^l loadable form. This poem 
alone would render the volume valuable. 

The most interesting of the prose much"? is by Air. Payne Collier, 
“On the earliest Rhiaito editions of the Pin) s of Shtikspearr." lie 
very justly says that a meat many intcrciicc^ro to be drawn from the 
observation of tin* ouumal editions, and moi?^'sjKeciallv as leuards 
their tiilo-pum-* In tk$ pusonl paper he has reprinted, 111 their 
original state, as i*i:aid the m/,c and deposition oj the typo, tho old 
qiiaito 1 itle j'.’ip s • and has remarked on each m a very ingenious 
mam in, with no o\»i-ni*e speculation, but with a shrewdness that 
ata av.«k"eps within ike hound' of fair an<l plain deduction. Several 
curious cneimMamvs an* thus weighed 11 : F11M and foicmoM, the 
Strange lml iiuviitioM llihlo fart, lire • » 1 1 1 v Mwonk-eh out oi ibiity-six. 
ofhi^phivs weie ever seen in print by. this most wonderful waiter— 
lit? leaving nineteen to the haz-udous casualties of manuscript. What 
can be thought, after this, of the n u melons gentlemen who now rush 
into punt without a chance of hemg jfhrfonnod, or a chance of ever 
dcservim: to be so Amongst otbei leinarkable riirum« 1 ances eon 
nected witl^tlie publication of bis pLa\s in bis lifetime, me the hup- 
hn/aid tel (lion that is made, and\jie strange ponods ihev wen; 
pubhvshed in, If seems to us so cuiious, tii.it vu: give the following 
sum man •— * 

In tie ve.o 1 JS 7 , thd eai best date yet discovciod, Miakspemc* fceing 
then thii t v-thre yeais old, were publnhcd three, viz.: ifcftico and 
Juliet ; Kub.iid the Second ; Kichaid the Third. 

In l/ip*, tw'o, v;z»: Henry the Fourth, Parti.; Love's Laboui 
Lost. 1 

In ](;oo, s 5 \. vi/„ : Much Ado about Nothing ; Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; A!ei<h;mt of Venice ; Henry the Fourth, Part II. ; Henry tho 
Fifth ; •Titus Andronicuh. * • • 

In lbfo, The Merry Wives of W-TuKor. 

In 1003 . Hamlet. 

In Kins, Ring Lear. ^ 

In Krf'O, Troilns and CresMda ; Prides. \ 

Why these should have horn published, some from good ami some 
from most wretched copies— why .bcus should b- o\ v k one year, and 
five years without any, cannot now be a^certain.-d. ' >n although the folio 
editors say that they were all unauthorised, n it find Inal several 
of the quarto plav3 have a larger quantity of matt, and fetter readings 
thau^the folio, ft i<* aKo a curious fact, that wlyh.i several plr.v s were 
printed falsely, with Miakspeare’s name ostentatiously set h th, that 
in the quarto Romeo and Juliet in the linen editions no name*, appear*. 
There is verv little nmre faith, however, to he placed in these title-pages, 
than in the play-bjJJs of our minor theatres and saloons, w here all the 
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incident* of the dramp are enlarged upon in exaggerated terms. As 
foi instance— 

TH^ TRAGEDY OF 

RING RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Containing 

His treacherous ploj£ 'Against his brother Clarence the pittiefull 
niujther of his nfcoffnt liephtwes his tyrannical] vsurpation; with 
the whole course of his detested life * and mist desmfed death. 

As it hath bfene lately acted by the Right Hobnorable the Lord 
Chanibeilnme Ins seruantK 

at london : 

Printed by Valentino Sims, for Andrew Wise, dwelling nf Pa&6s 
Church-'iaid, at the Stgneof the Angfll 

1597. 

* n 

We must however refer the reader to the article itself, as suggestive 
of much runous udloct ion aml # speculation ; and to the whole volume 
as one c llculatcd to griatly interest all lovcis ot our old poets and 
dramatists. 


MlM> AND MAfTIR, ILLUSTRATED IVY CnSSinrtlATIONS t*)V HEREDITARY 

fVhAMH, AND IH>. IM'IIKNCK OK TfcJIPXR VMRNT IN Ul* 1>> \ I LOI UFST 

oi Passions, tty J, G. Mdlingon, M D., \c. tfVo H Hurst. 

The su< f (oss and extensive jiopulanty of the authoi’s l{ Curiosities of 
Medical Lvmnience” has, he .sajs, induced him to publish the present 
work And he ttlls us that he is desirous to add lo'what he a consideis 
the most pri nous of all sc lentos, the knowledge*) f mankind ” It can* 
not bo denied that l)r Millingen has had many opportunities of studying 
men's dispositions and idiosyicryies m a very ext, u*>ive .school* 
Educated in Pans dunng the Ffrnch Revolution, & ompftnjrmg the 
Peninsular Arm\ in the wliob of its career, and «'<MN«juently having 
submitted" to his t vamnmtion the inmites of an nxU t /e receptacle for 
tin decidedlj nmne, uulded to the opj ort unities Oi a large general 
pi tetiocL he must have had ample opimiturnties for < Wrung at least 
the abemtions/md tncentneities of human natuie. And after haying 
been rmuh enlei tamed by the peiusal of tnc present work, we cannot 
but thrnk tJiat his talents piut^ko much moie of the pel ceptive than 
the i elective species. He has a veij^ pleasant style, knows how to 
lllustuite his speculations with quotations from the poets, and it^well 
acquainted with the various hypotheses that the natural philosophers 
have promulgated, horn Aristotle's time to our own. Stul we do not 
think that the present work will entitle him to rank amongst tbo 
Blumenbachs and Laurences of our day , nor can his book be looked 
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upon as more than the work of an obsewant man of Jhe world and a 

graceful scholar. 

As an instance of the comparative shallowness of his science, it may- 
be noticed, that he revives the theory of tjmper?im$nts, and looks upon 
organisation as the great influence of character, There can 1 m* no douht 
that it hits great effect on the individual, but whether the old definitions 
of temperament, such as the nervous, the sanguine, the bilious, 
et cetera, ;y*o at all to be relied on, is doubtfi^ although the author is* 
to some extent supported by the opinion of DTV Pjpujnani and many 
continental physiologists. % Tbe interest of the work, as we liavc Raid, 

. rests more in its illustrations than its theories : and in the essays treat- 
ing of the various passions will be found some very clear definitions 
and curious anecdote*. TRo follow ing is from that on Fear : — 

^SudTen terror has brought on various diseases, —insanit), eaUilejiKy, 
ttpople\\, even hydrophobia. The hair has tinned frey, and white, in tlm 
space of an incredibly short time. The following curious case of this nature 
has l>§cn recorded : — ‘ The peasants of bafdinia arc in the constant habit of 
hunting eagles and vultures, both for profit, and as an amusement. In the 
yoar lfl.'W, three young men (brethren) living near .'sun Giovanni do Homos 
Novas, having espied an eagle’s nest in inti bottom of a steep precipice, * 
they drew lots to decide which of them should descend to take it away. The 
danger did n^t arise so much from the 4utih of tile precipice- upwards of 
a hundred feet— but the apprehension o^rfie numerous birds of prey that 
inliabited the cavmri. However, the lot fell on ono of the brother, a young 
man of about twj-aml-twcuty, of atlilctiu form, and of a dauntless spirit. 
He belted a knotty ropo round bis waist, by which his brothers could b>wer 
or raise him at will ; and, armed with a sharpened infantry Kaliny^e boldly 
descended tho rock, and readied the nest in safety. It contained four 
eaglets of that peculiar bright plumage called the light Isabella. The 
difficulty now arose in* bearing away the ne't. lie gave a signal to his 
brethren, and they began to haul him up, when ho was fiercely attacked by 
two powerful eagles, the parents of the young bird# he lunl captured. The 
onset was most furious, tjpfey darkened the. cavern by the flapping of tlwir 
broad wings, and it wips not without winds difficulty that he kept them off 
with hii *H\vord ; when, on a sudden, flic rope that HUKjwmded Rim swung 
round, and on lookin'' up ho perceived that he had partly severed it with 
hi* sabre. At th - .. , Kb hi he wa* 'truck with such a sudoV'u {error, 

tliat hte was un d s- o»gi* Ins cMiipoiiious to iiaateu u lus delivery, 
although he still u bis fierce amagombta at bay. Ilia brothers con- 
tinuing to huul him up, while their friendly voices endeavoured to entourage 
him, he soon reached the summit of *tu? rook ; but although he continued 
to grasp the eagle’s nest, he was t>r'cchlfflH, and his hair, which had before 
* been of a jet black colour, was now os wi,»& m snow. 

** Certain temperaments are mo#e susceptible of bar tiiar> others. Tho 
bold gmguineous, the ambitious bilihua, are not so object to its influence, 
aa the atrabilious and nervous ; and the state o' the digestive faculties 
operates material!) in rendering us more or less liable to experience its 
power. Napoleon was wont to observe, tliat lie had his courageous days. 
Ccesar made the same admiarion j and although his courage cuuM not bo 
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d d ted, lie lipejv as v|i '< 1 hw ( hai jot without host tat on, fearing that h«* 
i u jlit Ik ov< i turned )>} an nnpiude fit t mdiictoi Lvciv man who has been 
in the fn Id of battle, vjill confess, tlut when he w Vi not in a good state of 
health, oi fitigtul bv iuiv c^esMh oi fogging duties, hi* state of mind 
vii i 1 , ah 1 the soldier who will t ilmlv set his conn a ks tailing, and he ai 
tin Hint and shell whistling and mu uimg wound him, without mi} mental 
tl hiibanct, will, on othei oe easterns, nuclmutallv ilwk his head at the 
\ hi//mg of a musket bill* Histon liuiunta mmv instances of a panic 
s in / a whole aim} this wab full} illustrated m the ‘san c qAi ut 1 

< f W nt» i loo g 

4 1 lie e (infusion in that flight must have beep levond ‘concoction ; foi m 

< Hiding the wounded liemh on the following m >rnlng, I fnmd men of 

muikjouh upments and *vuuouh arms Iwn^ h u each othu, and who*. 
1 1 ist have la longed to ditfuent divisions «in<i bi ^olcs all araalgimated in 
the rout M m ^ 

Of thit c mhgiout povv^r which effects to main impoitant changes 
in human hock t\ , he h is the fe llow mg u marks — 

4 lh( sympathetic powu of fdsuiiation is nnotlur uuiccounUlU pheno- 
i i non He id ftttnbuU s to the iu l vous sv stein an atmosphere of se iiMhilitj 
I most Plater m imtauie 1 that «|iir sold could diffuse itself m mutual trans- 
missions On this most curious an l import wt submit I havo expressed 
rmsdf a.s full iws in a formei public at i >n — 

* ‘ \\ hat m t luu this umsdk \ al Hui 1, thin elcetiic pi i triple that tin 
t tub, the hie Uh, tlu waimth, $jne vtiv nrniu of those we aio fon 1 of, 
i mnuincute, when, tiemhlmg, fluttering bi<athksfl, wj ap] roach them i 
i tennhl sih, oen when murounloel with daikiuss tlm igtuae, b) the 
i lyUht haul ot her wo lou ? hut, when t ausm tit fu ling of le spe c t 

d ve\^Mifion that we expcucuei in the pics net of the great and pie 

< mi ntl v good 1 4k m&) l>c suf this is the itault cf our e Jucatum , we 
I we been taught to compel these indmduils as belonging to a suj trior 
l ice of turn tala 'lo a uithme xtent this m i> It tiud , vet tl\trc dots exist 
an impressive contagion when we arc bi ought into the pusuue, oi placed 
u idor the guidance, oi ftinh tmly privilege <1 puwSns 1 hen courage, tliur 
e h|uum e, tluir energies, their urj fanaticism, ftmll evirv tibre, like th* 
vibrations of the elands undo the akilful harpists hand Urnajid b} tin* 
i vstie influence, the toward has tlnldl} rushed into th nattle, the Mnifl 
t led unusual pt ril and the human* been driven c deeds of bloods 
f mfic >ontigion lias produce 1 both maityrs and heroes Example 
i niulates ai|l emulate, despite our ie*v mwig faculties Imitation is the 

tine mb ot option, tlie nursei} of good and of great deeds , we cither feel 
i graffiti h) thj. ascoudanov of other* when vve fancy, however vainly, that 
it nmv attain thuir le'vtf— or devote ourselves to their cause and their 
^ i via , wht n we tacitly reeogn^p their master v Fortunately for our fVxil a 

» we sympathies are liable to be out b} tlieir own exhausting power 
Atmtion poluhes, hut indurates at thc^saiiie time; thus does social mtet^ 
e ourso harden our geptle predisposition^ Experience is ^h*t rust 

is to non it corrodes, hut at the same tlms protects the ^ * certain 
i igru from the mlt|ueVs might} power/” 










